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Dramatic  Poem,  by  Mrs.  tical  and  Praptical  ....   l43 

Hemans   %  •••  v  .*••••  f     50  Wrightson,  Rev.  A.  B.  Ser- 

Vindication  of  the  Authen-  mon    preached    at  the 

ticity  of  the  Narratives  Consecration  of  the  Bi- 

contained  in  the Arst  two  shop  of  Calcutta  .  ^% ,  •  •  •  . .   l 
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Art.  I.  A  Sermon  preached  at  St,  Mary^le-Bow,  an  Fri- 
day^ Feb.  2L,  18^9  being  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of 
the  Incorporated  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Goe^ 
pel  in  Foreign  Parts,  By  the  Right  Rev.  John,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Bristol.    8vo.    pp.  24.    Rivingtons.    1828. 

Art.  II.  The  Valedictory  Address  of  the  Society  for  Pro* 
moting  Christian  Knowledge,  delivered  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Bristol,  at  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Society , 
Junel3, 1828,  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  previousty 
to  his  Departure  for  India:  together  mth  his  Lordships 
Reply.    8vo.    pp.20.    Rivingtoiii^.    1828.  i 

Art.  III.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Lambeth  Chapel^  oH 
Sunday 9  June  1,  ]823»  at  the  Consecration  of  the  night 
Rev.  Moinald  Heber,  JD.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta* 
By  Arthur  Bland  Wrightson,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Edling- 
lington, and PefpetudlVurate  of  CampsaH^in  Uifi  County 
ofYortj  undChfiplair^  to  the  Right  Hon-  Viscount  Ber 
resford.    4to.'    pp..  34«    I^ivingtons.    1833,.' 

■  ■ 

Among  many  painfal  feelidgsr  excited  by  the  deafh  t>/ 
Bishop  MiddletoDj  bo  one  was^  more  paibfiil  than '  the  fesir 
that  it  might  lead  to  a  discoiitiniiance  of  the  measares  which 
be  had  ptirsned.  A  great  and  lamentable  interrnptiun  of 
them  was  unavoidable.  The  want  of  Bishops  at  Madras  anfd 
Sombay,  by  whom  the  loss  of  the  fiishop  of  Catctitta  might 
io  some  measure  be  supplijfed,  was^  and  always  will  be  aculeiy 
felt.  The  death  of  the  second  ecclesiastical  officer  in  Hitf- 
dostan,  the  excelletit  and  lamented  Archdeacon  Loring, 
made  an  additional  breach  in  the  Church  goYemment  of  a 
country  where  a  great  deal  of  mischief  may  be  effected  in  a 
very  little  time;  and  the  successor  of  Bishop  Middleton, 
however  able  and  eminent^  was  one  who  had  not  shared  his 
oouncilsy  and  to  .whom  the  subject  of  Christianity  in  India 
was  at  least  incouipletely  known.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  was  impossible '  not  to  fear  that  the  systism  adopted  by 
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Bishop  MiddletoD  would  suffer  a  grievous  suspension,  even 
if  it  escaped  from  total  ruin. 

And  the  danger  was  increased  by  the  character  of  the 
nieasai^p8>!thems^lv#s»  not  less  than  by  the  conduct  of  those 
who  advocate  a  jifi^rent  system.  Solid,  gradual,  and  noise- 
less, the  building  had  not  attracted  the  notice  of  those  by 
whom  display  is  considered  indispensable  to  success.  It  had 
not  produced,  and  did  not  promise  to  produce,  any  sudden 
or  splendid  effect.  It  was  better  calculated  to  be  useful  than 
popular — and,  of  course,  it  ran  some  risque  of  encountering 
contumely  or  neglect.  And  that  risque  w^  enhanced  by 
the  interest  so  widely  excited  in  favonr  of  .other  schemes — 
schemes  which  propose  to  make  amends  by  zeal  and  good 
intuition,  for  the  want  of  method,  regularity,  and  discipUoe ; 
and  which  rest  upon  different  views  .of  inatare,  of  provi- 
dence and  of  grace,  from  those  that  Bishop  Middletc^  enter- 
tained. 

.  iBut  we  are  happy  to  say  that  the  greater  part  of  these 
.apprehensions  have  been  relieved.  The  universal  ac- 
.kiiowledgement  of  Bishop  Middleton's  merits,  the  ap- 
plause that  has  been  bestowed  frcmi  all  quarters  upon  his 
plans ;  the  decided  manner  in  which  they  have  been  em- 
braced by  the  most  distinguished  Governors  of  the  Church, 
and  the  pledge  to  persevere  in  th^m  which  has  been  given 
by  bis  successor,  are  so  many  sources  of  sincere  joy  to  those 
who  had  anticipated  a  less  favourable  result ;  ^nd  yue  con- 
sider our  readers  entitled  to  their  share  of  (he  plesisure,  and 
&  an  acquaintance  with  the  srpunds  upon  vmich  it  rests. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  oJ^ect  weriiall  first  liety  before 
them  the  Bishop  of  Bristol'^  character  of  the  deceased  Pre- 
late. It  is  extracted  from  his  Lordship's  sermon  before  the 
Society  for  thePrbpagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  (ormg  a  mMt 

Sipropriate  conclusion  to  that  admirable  discourse,  ^avulg 
^wn  the  immense  difference  between  our  Saviour's  atilAo^ 
ipifo^tvs  teaching,  and  the  lessons  qf  .t^ose  who  c^not 
aippeid  tp  pdracles  in  support  of  tl^eir  doctrines,  and  having 
.<ipnsequently  recommended  us  to  impress  9990  the  character 
0$  our  Mbsionaries  such  a  stamp  of  antbority  a;S  shall  pre- 
difipoise  the  people  to  lendi  an  attentive  ear  to  tbf|  trutljs 
which  thev  deliver^  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  contends  that  ii^ 
otgect  will  be  ultimately  effected  by  the  eccleisifistical  esta- 
bliahment  in  India,  and  the  Missionary  Ckdlege  at  Cajcuita:. 
Tb^  difficulties  encountered  by  the  solitary  Missionaiy,  his 
inability  to  make  any  serious  breach  in  the  mas^  of  projudioe 
and  custom  by  which  the  Brachm^is  defend  their  errors, 
iire  described  with  his  Lbrdship^s  wonted  fiemMty  and  neat- 
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nesfl'    The  improYement  that  has  taken  place  in  this  respect 
sjli&ll  be  given  in  his  own  words. 

**  1%  has  beQH  remarked,  with  equal  sagacity  and  truth,  that. 
*  tbft  prc^r^as  of  the  Qospel  in  India  is  opposed  by  discipline  and 
suH&Bf^  i|nd  that  by  discipline  and  system  alone  can  it,  under  the 
€l9irii^  l>lcs%iag>  0ver  make  its  way  *•'    That  these  essential  requi« 
a)^  ave  aopfMiedby  the  two  measures  to  which  I  have  already  ulu- 
wAt.  Aq  fotmation  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Establishment,  and  the 
ipiBUliitiae  of  a  Missionary  College,  and  that  they  could  be  effec- 
tually'fuppliod  by  no  othier  human  means,  will,  I  think,  be  achnit- 
ted  by  ftU  who  have  reflected  on  the  subject.    But  these  mea- 
gre* will  be  attended  by  another  and  most  inmortant  benefit ;  they 
V^  lend  to  confer  upon  the  Missionary  that  authoritv,  which 
alone  e9n  prtdispose  the  minds  of  the  natives  to  the  cordial  recep- 
tion of  tiie  doetniiea  which  he  teaches*'   We  have  remarked  that 
tbe  learnt  Brachmin  secretly  disbelieves  ihe^  established  worship 
of  his  country,  and  regards  it  as  a  mere  political  institution  devised 
in  accommodation  to  the  weaknesses  and  prejudices  of  the  illite- 
rate vulgar.     If,  therefore,  he  were  inclined  to  lend  an  attentive 
ear  to  the  troths  of  the  Gospel,  he  would  still  demand  a  system  of 
ertemal  rites  and  discipline,  which  might  command  the  reverence 
of  the  multitude  and  secure  that  subordination  which  he  deems 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  society.    This  demand  the  Missionary 
]$  iHMv'eMhled  tq  s^Msfy ;  he  niay  now  say,  *  I  come  not  to  you, 
like  my  predeoessors,  impelled  only  by  the  suggestions  of  my  own 
feelings  and  by  my  anxiety  to  impart  knowledge  in  which  I  am 
convinced  that  your  etemsd  salvation  is  involved.    1  address  you 
on  the  part  of  we  people  to  whose  government  you  are  subject;* 
,  whose  pre-eminence  in  all  the  arts  of  civilization  you  yourselves  ad- 
nit  }  and  to  whom  you  are  indebted  for  that  blessing,  wliich  it  is  the 
chitf  end  of  huoian  society  to  secure,  the  equal  administration  of 
yMticcu    They  oommission  me  to  o^r  to  you  a  religion,  to  the, 
aAsence  of  which  they  ascribe  their  own  moral  and  intellectual 
mtiriofiity :  a  tdigion,  which  is  founded  on  the  justest  and  most 
alemttd  coiweptions  of  the  divine  nature,  aflbrds  at  once  the  most' 
laticmal  and  consolatory  views  of  the  dealings  of  Grod  with  man/ 
fttdrnfineces  a  system  of  worship  and  externfu  rites,  not  calculated 
like  joq^  own,  to  degrade  the  mind  by  the  sensual  indulgencies 
whicmlNUowa,  but  to  enlighten  the  understanding,  and  purify  the 
heatt»'     Can  we  doubt  that  the  Brachmin  will  be  more  willing  to 
iwvait%ste  the  claims  of  the  Gospel  to  his  attention,^  when  recom- 
DMEBided  by  an  audiority  to  whidi  he  has  long  been  accustomed  to 
Iflnbup  with  deftrence,;  thanrwhen  proposed  to  him  by  a  few  in-^ 
diMduftls^  invested  with  no  pioblic  character,  and  able  to  urge  only- 
the  atsengtheC  their  own  conviction  as  the  ground  on  which  they 
deamad  hif.  assent  ? 

*  Bisboj^Micldleton's  Letter  to  the  Secretarjr  of  the  Society  for  Propagatio|^ 
UMOoipel. 
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V  Nor  would  the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  illiterate  Hindoo  be 
less  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  Gospel.  Not  accustomed  in 
his  view  of  the  national  worship  to  look  beyond  the  external 
ceremodies  which  it  prescribed,  he  saw  nothing  in  the  Aew  reli- 
gioni  as  it  had  previously  been  offered  to  him,  to  recompense  hirii' 
for  abandoning  the  faith  of  his  ancestors.  But  the  Missionaiy  can 
now  add  weight  to  his  exhortations,  by  pointing  to  a  visible 
Church,  which  holds  out  its  arms  to  receive  the  new  convert,  and 
to  shelter  him  from  the  taunts  and  injuries  of  the  professors  of  his 
former  faith  ;  while,  by  supplying  a  system  of  external  worship,  it 
satisfies  his  grosser  conceptions  of  religious  duty.  Formerly,  in 
embracing  the  Gospel,  the  Hindoo  appeared  to  separate  himself 
from  the  world — to  tear  asunder  the  bands  by  which  he  was  United 
to  his  fellow-men — to  become  a  destitute  and  solitary  being. 
Now  he  seems  only  to  pass  from  one  society  to  another,  to  sub- 
stitute  new  relations,  new  ties,  new  duties,  in  the  place  of  those 
whibh  he  has  voluntarily  abandoned.''  Bishop  ofBrisiofs  Sermc9if 
p.  14. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  then  successfully  vindicated  from 
the  charge  of  doing  injustice  to  the  pure  and  spiritual  cha- 
racter of  the  Gospel,  and  the  influence  of  a  Church  Esta- 
blishment upon  the  lives  and  habits  of  the  Enropean  inha^ 
l)ititnts,  is  shewn  to  be  another  source  of  the  success  of  the 
Missionary's  laboilrs.  Respecting  the  period  at  which  that 
success  may  be  expected,  the  Bishop  makes  the  following 
jadicioos  remarks,  which  serve  as  an  introduction  to  his 
eulogy  upon  the  character  and  success  of  the  first  Bishop  of 
Calcutta. 

M  We  approve  ndt  that  idle  curiosity  which  would  pry  intot 
*  the  times  and  seasons  which  the  Father  has  put  in  his  own 
power*.-  The  Scriptures  indeed  assure  us  that  the  hour  will 
come,  when  the  Church  of  Christ  shall  know  no  other  limits  than 
those  by  which  the  habitable  globe  is  circumscribed;  but  whether 
wC)  wha  now  live,  are  destined  to  witness  its  triumph  over  the 
powers  of  darkness  even  in  our  Indian  Empire,  would  be  an 
inquiry  no  less  presumptuous  than  unprofitable.  Yet  while  in  idl 
humility  we  commit  to  God  the  consummation  of  his  own  designs 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind  ;  while  we  patiently  await  the  boor 
when,  bv  the  effusion  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  he  ^U  be  pleased  to 
give  efliect  to  our  efforts  for  the  conversicm  of  the  natives  of 
Hindostan ;  we  may  not  only  innocently,  but  laudably^  employ  oar 
minds  in  reasoning  concerning  the  prcrfiable  result  of  the  human' 
tt0ans  which  we  adopt  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  ob- 
ject.' Among  those  means  the  formation  of  a  Church  Establish- 
ment holds  the  most  conspicuous  place.     That  this  measure 

♦  Acta  i.  7. 
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the  oflbpring  of  a  wise  and  enlighteDed  policy,  and  dictated  by  a 
comprehensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  obstacles  which  had 
previously  opposed  the  communication  of  Christianity  to  our 
Eastern  Kmpire,  has,  if  we  have  not  formed  an  erroneous  estimate 
of  the  correctness  of  our  reasonings,  been  sufficiently  proved  in  the 
present  discourse.  Shall  we  theh  be  deemed  too  sanguine,  if  we 
indulge  a  confident  hope,  that  a  new  sera  in  the  history  of  Hin- 
dostan  has  already  commenced ;  and  that  the  great  work  of  evan. 
gelizing  its  native  inhabitants,  though  exposed,  like'  all  human 
undertakings,  to  the  occasional  shock  or  adverse  events,  will 
henceforward  be  continually,  if  not  rabidly,  progressive  ? 

*•  To  one  of  those  adverse  events  rfeel  it  now  my  duty  to  call 
your  attention-*to  the  unexpected  death  of  the  pious  and  able 
Prelate,  to  whom  the  charge  of  superintending  the  Indian  Esta- 
blishment was  committed.  To  me  he  was  personally  unknown :  I 
must  therefore  leave  to  others  the  pleasing,  though  melancholy^ 
task  of  delineating  his  private  character  and  recording  his  domes- 
tic virtues.  But  bis  public  conduct  has  been  open  to  genend 
observation ;  and  assuredly  the  tribute  of  our  praise  is  nc^  more 
justly  due  to  the  wisdom  of  our  rulers  in  giving  a  Church  Esta- 
blishment to  India,  than  to  their  judgment  in  selecting  the  indf- 
'widual  whom  they  placed  at  its  head.  In  him  appear  to  have  been 
HiHted  aU  the  qualifications  requisite  for  the  successfiil  discharge 
of  his  high  office;  a  temper  at  once  firm  and  conciliatory— an 
.ardent  yet  enlightened  zeal— a  superiority  to  passion  and  to  pre. 
j.udice — an  entire  dedication  of  his  thoUghts  and  exertions  to  the 
x^ause  of  the  Gospel — and,  above  all,  a  just  sense,  not  only  of  the 
arduous  nature,  but  also  of  the  pre-eminent  importance  and  dig. 
nity  of  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  felt  that,  com- 
pared with  .the  object  which  he  was  pursuing,  the  loftiest  specula- 
tions that  can  occupy  the  statesman's  mind  sink  into  insigni- 
ficance;. He  felt  that  on  him  depended  the  success  of  the  first 
national  attempt  to  communicate  the  blessings  of  Christianity  to 
eighty  millions  of  his  fellow  creatureff ;  and  the  consciousness  of 
this  awful  responsibility,  which  would  have  bewildered  and  over- 
wfaehned  a  common  mind,  served  only  to  strengthen  his  resolution 
and  animate  his  efforts.  Stedfastly  nxing  his  eye  on  the  bright 
reward  which  would  crown  the  ena,  he  disregarded  the  difficulties 
which  threatened  to  oppose  the  progress  of  his  labours. 

'*  In  no  circumstances  of  the  visible  Church  could  the  loss  of 
so  distinguished  a  Prelate  fail  to  be  lamented  as  a  great  calamity. 
How  much  more  severely  must  it  be  felt  in  the  case  of  a  new 
Establishment  like  that  of  India  i  Yet,  while  we  feel  the  severity 
of  the  dispensation,  let  us  not  be  insensible  to  the  mercy  by  which 
it  has  been  tempered.  He  might  have  been  cut  off  at  an  earlier 
period  of  his  career,  when  the  mfant  Church  would  have  been  less 
able  to  withstand  the  shock.  Thankful,  then,  ought  we  to  be,  that 
the  blow  was  delayed  till  he  had  in  some  degree  matured  his  plans ; 
till  he  had  imparted  to  the  new  Institutions  their  present  con8i«« 
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tency  and  strength ;  and^  what  is  most  in^portant,  till  by  his 
instruction  and  example  he  had  rendered  others  capable  of  i^u- 
lating  and  directing  toe  movements  of  the  vast  machine,  to  which 
be  had  himself  given  the  primary  impulse.  Most  arduous  still 
wHl  be  the  duties  of  him  who  has  succeeded  to  the  superintend- 
ance  of  the  Indian  diocese:  but  he  will  not  be  compell^  to  b^in 
the  work  anew;  he  will  find  the  foundations  of  the  building  alnpadhr 
laid;  and  his  only  task  will  be  accurately  to  fill  up  the  plan  whidn 
has  beea  traced  by  the  commanding  genius  and  skilful  hand  of  his 
predecessor. 

**  But  I  will  trespass  no  longer  on  your  patience.  In  paying 
this  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  first  Protestant  Bishop 
of  India,  I  have  consulted  at  once  my  own  feelings,  and  what  I 
conceived  to  be  the  expectations  of  the  audience  before  whom  I 
stand.  To  human  applause,  if  it  were  at  any  time  the  object  of 
the  deceased  Prelate  s  solicitude,  he  is  now  no  longer  sensiblo ; 
ilor  do  I  hope,  by  any  praise,  which  I  can  bestow,  to  add  lustre  to 
a. name,  which  will  be  handed  down  in  inseparable  connexion  with 
the  rise  of  bur  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  in  India,  and  be  pro- 
nounced with  reverence  by  multitudes  in  after  times^  when  wat, 
which  was  but  now  a  small  seed  ^  and  is  still  a  tender  plant, 
shall  have  become  a  mightytree^  and  aU  the  iohabit^pts  A  our 
Eastern  Empire  shall  rejoice  beneath  its  duide."    Piskop  ofBrH* 

Thiselnqnent  testimony  tsf  the  merits  of  Bishop  If  iddlelM 
reflects  equal  >ckpeditnpoii  its-  aethot  and  its  objeet,  luid  te 
eUcnlated  to  animate' atfd  diretot  the  living  bot  less  thati  to 
honour  th6  revered  d^iad.  Those  who  were  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  deceased  Prelate  had  already  declared 
their  opinion  of  him.  The  Society  for  Promoting  Christ 
tian  Kaowledge  wilh  which  he  was  so  intimately  con- 
nected, had  hailed^  and  adopted  the  words  of  the  venerable 
Archdeaoon  ot  London,  who  told  them  tiiat  ^' he  had 
never  witnessed  purer  motives  operating  oa  the  miiid  of 
any  man  than  those  which,  swayed  the  resdutioQs  of  bis  da- 
parted  friend,  and  detern^ned  him  to  ceunt  all  things  little 
in  this  life  in  comparison  with  the  charge  which  Was  devolved 
upon  him ;"  and  who  consoled  them  under  their  irreparable 
loss,  by  aserting  that  the  services  which  Bishop  Middleton  had 
effected  were  **  worth  the  life  of  any  man,  however  highly 
valued,  however  dear  to  others,  and  whatever  tinder  other 
circumstances  might  have  been  the  term  of  its  dtiratioin.*' 
^ese  animated  declarations  are  now  confirmed  by  inore  un- 
.prejudiced  judges  than  the  Prelate's  friendi^  could  be  con- 
sidered.   They  are  ratified  by  the  most  venerable  assem- 

*  Mark  ir.  31. 
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hkgeB  of  clergy  and  charchmen,  and  re-aswted  by  a  Pi'e- 
hie  of  remarkable  acnteness  and  inipartiality^  who  came  to 
tiiesabjeet  without  a  bias,  and  expressed  himself  after  due 
toqoinr  without  doubt  or  onalification.  Similar  sentiments 
are  dmj  gaining  ground.  .  The  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  have  not  hesitated  to  declare  that  the  loss  of  Bishop 
Midaleton  is  one  which  will  not  be  supplied.  His  successor 
who  spared  no  pains  to  acquaint  himself  with  ail  the  occur- 
rences in  his  new  diocese^  has  expressed  himself  on  the  subject 
in  glowing  and  evidently  heart-felt  language.  And  the  pub- 
lic who  had  been  silent,  principally  because  they  had  been 
ignorant^  are  beginning  to  adopt  the  sentiments.of  those  by 
liiiom  it  is  so  honourable  to  be  influenced.  We  have  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  that  the  exertions  of  Bishop  Middle^ 
ton  cannot  now  be  thrown  away,  that  his  sentiments  will  al- 
ways be  heard  with  the  attention  which  they  deserve,  and 
that  the  system  which  he  had  so  admirably  commenced  runs 
no  risque  of  being  set  aside.  His  character  stands  so  high 
with  the  Church  and  the  country  that  such  an  experiment 
would  not  be  permitted. 

We  must  now  endeavour  to  furnish  the  reader  with  some 
account  of  the  Valedictory  Address,  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta's 
Reply,  and  Mr.  Wriffhtson's  Sermon  at  his  Lordship's  con* 
secratioB.    Thev  tend,  one  and  allf  to  confirm  the  general 

Sinion  respecting  the  character  and  conduct  of  Bishop 
iddleton,  and  lead  us  to  anticipate  the  happiest  results  from 
the  labours  of  his  excellent  successor.  The  Bishop  of  Bris- 
tol, among  many  oth^er  remarks  of  equal  justice  and  beauty, 
adverts,  in  the  following  terms,  t6  the  progress  that  has  bean 
already  made,  and  to  the  expectations  reasonably  entertained, 
from  me  appointment  of  Bishop  Heber. 

^  Tet,  I  trust,  that  you,  my  Right  Reverend  Brother,  and  that 
the  rest  of  this  respectable  Assembly  will  not  charge  me  with  im- 
properly digressing  iVom  the  immediate  business  of  the  day,  if  I 
briefly  advert  to  the  change,  which  has  been  effected  in  the  pros- 
piects  of  the  Society,  since  a  similar  Address  was  delivered  in 
this  place.  Strongly  as  the  Society  were  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  the  formation  of  a  Church  Establishment  afforded 
the  only  secure  mode  of  communicating  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
tianity to  our  Eastern  Empire— firm  and  deeply-rooted  as  was 
their  confidence  in  the  zeal,  the  discretion,  the  ability  of  Him  to 
whom  the  government  of  that  Establishment  was  to  be  committed 
—they  were,  still,  too  sensible  how  short-sighted  arb  the  views  of 
man,  and  how  friail  the  nature  of  all  his  expectations,  not  to  feel 
some  anxiety  and  apprehension  respecting  the  success  of  the 
newly-adopted  measures. 
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.  ■,  '^^tne  years  have  now  elapsed  fdnce  your  lamented  Predecessor 
entered  upon  tt)e  discharge  of  his  Episcopal  functions ;  and  tbat» 
which  then  could  only  afford  a  subject  for  conjecture  and  for  hope, 
haji  become  a.  matter  4)f  retrospect  and  of  certainty.  All  the 
accounts,  which  have,  reached  the  Society,  concur  in  stating,  that 
|he  new  nieasures  h^ve  been  attended  with  more  complete  success 
than  from  the  shortness  of  time,  duripg  which  they  have  been  in 

Setation, .  the  most  sanguine  could  have  ventured  to  anUcipate, 
JEmy  of  the  impediments,  which  directly,  or  indirectly  retarded 
the  reception  of  the  Gospel,  have  been  removed.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  visible  Church  has  opened  an  asylum  to  the  convert 
from  the  taunts  and  injuries  of  the  professors  of  bis  former  (kith. 
The -progressive  improvement  effected  in  the  lives  and  conversation 
c^  the  European  settlers  has  deprived  the  natives  of  one  of  their 
Bidet  powerful  arguments  against  the  truth  of  Christianity.  They 
no  longer  look  upon  us  as  mere  conquerors,  greedy  only  of  wealth 
^  end  of  domioion ;  but  as  a  virtuous  and  religious  people,  not  less 
superior  toihem  in  moral  goodness  than  in  civilisation  and  roan- 
j^ers — in  justice  and  benevolence  than  in  arts  and  arms.  Their 
at;,ta^hment  to  their  caste,  which  seemed  to  present  the  most  for. 
iuidable  obstacle  to  their  conversion,  has  been  overcome.  The 
firsts,  which  enveloped  their  understandings,  are  fast  dissolving 
before  the  irradiating  influence  of  Sacred  Truth.  The  supersti- 
tious diriead,  with,  which  they  regarded  their  deities,  is  giving  place 
fo  juster  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Nature;  and  the  priests  of  the 
rdol  of  Juggernaut  are  compelled  to  bewail  the  decreadng  num- 
bers and  dimmished  zeal  of  his  votaries. 

'  ^  WItat  a  variety  of  emotions  is  the  cheering  prospect,  which  has 
at  length  opened  upon  us,  calculated  to  excite !  What  gratitude 
to.  .Almighty  God  for  the  blessing,  which  be  has  been  pleased  to 
hestifw npon  the  labours  of  the  in&nt  Church!  What  reverence 
Cor  the  memory  bftbe  distinguished  Prelate,  whose  wisdom  and 
piety  have,  under  the  direction  of  Providence,  conducted  those 
labours  to  so  successful  an  ijssu^  !  liow  powerful  an  encouragement 
does  it  bold  out,  how  strict  an  pbligaiioQ  does  it  impose^  sted^tly 
to  persevere  in  the  prosecution  of  those  holy  designs,  till  the 
triumph  over  the  powers  of  darkness  in  our  Indian  empire  shall  be 
complete,  and  no  other  vestige  of  the  ancient  idolatry  shall  remain 
than  the  deserted  temples  of  the  divinities,  who  were  its  objects. 
Nothing  now  appears  to  be  wanting  but  that  the  number  of  la- 
bourers should  bear  a  due  proportion  to  the  abundance  of  the 
harvest  which  is  spread  before  them ;  and  our  confidence  in  the 
enlightened  piety  of  our  Rulers  forbids  the  supposition,  that  this 
want  will  long  remain  unsupplied.  But,  I  must  no  longer  detain 
you  frpm  the  immediate  business  of  the  day. 

*'My  Lord,  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
I.BPGE  desire  to  offer  to  your  Lordship  their  sincere  congratula- 
tions upon  your  elevation  to  the  Episcopal  See  of  Calcutta. 

*^  They  derive  from  your  appointment'  to  this  high  t>flScc  the 
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certain  asMironce»  that  all  the  advantages,  wliich  tbey  have.antidr 
.pated^from  the  formation  of  a  Church  Establishment  in  India* 
wiM.be  realized;  and  that  the  various  plans  for  the  diff^ision  of 
true  religion  amongst  its  inhabitants^  which  have  been  so  wisely 
laid  aind  so  auspiciously  commenced  by  your  lamented  Predecessor, 
will,  under  your  superintendance  and  control,  advance  with  a  steady 
and  imintermpted  progress.  They  ground  this  assurance  upon 
the  rare  union  of  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  which  combine 
to  form  your  character^  They  ground  it  upon  the  stedfastness  of 
purpose,  with  which,  from  the  period  of  your  admission  into  the 
ministry,  you  have  exclusively  dedicated  your  time  and  talents  Co 
the  peculiar  studies  of  your  sacred  profession ;  abandoning  thai 
human  learning,  in  which  you  had  already  shewn  that  you  were 
capable  of  attaining  the  highest  excellence,  and  renouncing  the 
certain  prospect  of  literary  fame.  But  above  all,  they  ground 
this  assurance  upon  the  signal  proof  of  self-devotion,  which  yoa 
have  given  by  your  acceptance  of  the  Episcopal  office*  With 
respect  to,  any  other  individual,  who  had  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Church  Establbhment  in  India,  a  suspicion  might  have 
been  entertained  that  some  worldly  desire,  some  feeling  of  ambi« 
tion  mingled  itself  with  the  motives,  by  which  he  was  actuated. 
But  in  your  case  such  a  suspicion  would  be  destitute  even  of  the 
semblance  of  truth.  Every  enjoyment,  which  a  well-regulated 
mind  can  derive  from  the  possession  of  wealth,  was  placed  witfam 
your  reach.  Every  avenue  to  professional  distinction  and  dignity, 
if  they  bad  been  tne  objects  of  your  solicitude,  la^  open  before 
you*  What  then  was  the  motive  which  could  incline  you  to  quit 
your  native  land  ?  To  exchange  the  delights  of  home  for  a  tedi- 
ous voyage  to  distant  reffions?  To  separate  yourself  from  the 
friends,  with  whom  you  had  conversed  from  your  earliest  years  ? 
What,  but  an  ardent  wish  to  become  the  instrument  of  good  to 
others  ?  An  holy  seal  in  your  Master's  service  ?  A  firm  persua«- 
sion  that  it  was  your  bounden  duty  to  submit  yourself  unreservedly 
to  His  disposal — to  shrink  from  no  Ifibour  which  He  might  impose 
—to  count  no  sacrifice  hard  whjch  He  might  require  ? 

**  Of  the  benefits,  which  will  arise  to  the  Indian  Church  from  a 
spirit  of  self-devotion  so  pure  and  so  disinterested,  the  Society 
feel,  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  exaggerated  estii^te.  Nor 
has  this  act  of  self-devotion  been  the  resdt  of  sudden  impulse :  it 
has  been  performed  after  serious  reflection,  and  with  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  difficulties,  by  which  your  path  will  be  ob- 
structed. You  have  not  engaged  in  this  holy  warfare  without  prfs 
viously  counting  the  cost.  So  deeply  were  you  impressed  with  the 
responsibility,  which  must  attach  to  the  Episcopal  office  in  India, 
that  you  hesitated  to  accept  it.  With  that  diffidence,  which  is  the 
surest  characteristic  of  great  talents  and  great  virtues,  you  doubt- 
ed your  own  sufficiency.  But  upon  maturer  deliberation  you  felt,  that 
a  call  was  made  upon  you :  a  call — to  disobey  which  would  argue 
a  culpable  distrust  of  the  protection  of  Him  who  made  it    You 
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atnired  yourself  tfaat  the  requisite  strength  would  be  supplied  by 
the  smne  Ahnighty  Pewer^  which  imposed  the  bortheti.  Amoagsfc 
the  circumstaiioeS)  which  have  attended  your  recent  a|ipointintttt» 
the  SoeiBTT  dwell  upon  this  with  peculiar  satisfiiGtion ;  »n«f»ngi?h 
as  it  forms  a  striking  feature  of  resenriilance  between  your  Xtford* 
ship  and  your  lamented  Predecessor ;  who,  like  you^  orfgiaaUy  &lt» 
and  like  you,  subsequently  orercame  a  reluctance  to  undertake  the, 
administration  of  the  Indian  Diocese/*  Faledictaiy  Addresif  p.  & 

The  Bishop  of  Calputta's  Reply  is  at  once  so  appropriate 
and  so  eloquent^  that  we  refrain  with  difficulty  from  transcrib-^ 
ing  the  whole.  The  principal  parts  are  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract: — 

**  It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  the  present  is  to  me  a  very 
awful  moment^-boui  when  I  consider  the  persons,  in  whose  pre- 
sence  I  stand ;  the  occasion  on  which  we  nave  been  called  toge^ 
ther ;  the  Charge,  which  I  have  just  received ;  and  the  Society,  on 
whose  part  those  admirable  and  affectionate  counsels  have  been 
addressed  to  me.    I  cannot  recollect  without  very  solemn  and 
mingled  feelings  of  gratitude  for  the  trust,  which  has  been  reposed 
in  m^,  and  of  alarm  for  the  responsibility,  which  I  have  incurredy 
how  much  I  have  been  honoured  by  the  kindness  and  confidence 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  Uie  re- 
markable and  most  honourable  interest,  which  this  Society  has  al- 
ways evinced  in  the  wel&re  of  the  Indian  Church.    I  cannot  for- 
get, that  it  was  this  Society,  which  administered  the  wants,  and 
Qirected  the  energies  of  the  first  Protestant  Missionaries  to  Hin- 
dostan ;  that,  unq^  its  auspices,  at  a  later  period,  Swartz,  and 
Gerick^  andXoIhoff,  went  forth  to  sow  the  seeds  of  light  and 
happiness  in  that  benighted  country;  and  that,  still  more  recendy, 
within  these  sacred  walls  (for  sacred  I  will  venture  to  call  them, 
when  I  consider  the  purposes,  to  which  they  are  devoted,  and  the 
prayers,  by  which  they  are  hallowed)  Bishop  IMnddleton  bade  adieu 
to  that  country,  yhich  he  loved,  and  to  that  Church,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  brightest  omapaents.  With  such  examples  of  learn- 
ing and  holiness  around  me,  with  such  models  of  Cnristian  aeal 
b^qre  me,  I  may  well  be  acquitted  of  assumed  humility,  when  I 
profess  a  deep  and  painful  sense  of  my  own  insufficiency ;  and  feel, 
that  where  so  much  has  been  done,  and  where  so  much  remains 
to  do,  far  greater  energies  and  talents  than  mine  will  be  necessary 
either  to  fulfil  ike  reasoni^le  expectations  of  the  Christian  world, 
or. to  avoid  falling  short — far  short — of  the  achievements  of  my  ad- 
mirable Predecessor. 

**  With  such  cBfficulties,  and  under  such  a  responsibility  my 
hope  must  be,  and  is,  in  the  counsels  and  countenance  of  your 
Grace,  mi  of  the  other  distinguished  Rulers  of  the  English  Church, 
whoqa  l  see  liround  me;  abd  it  is,  therefore,  that  I  could  almost 
feel  disposed  to  lament  as  a  deficiency  in  the  eloquent  and  pathetic 
Address  of  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate,  to  whose  kind  notice  of 
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me  I  am  to  deeply  indebted,  that  he  hat  proAatedly  waved  aU  de- 
nized explanation  oif  hit  ideat  req>ecting  that  line  of  conduct, 
wfaicb,  in  my  situation,  it  mott  likely  to  condnoe  to,  and  aocele- 
rale  die  triumph  of  the  Goapel  atnonff  the  Heathen*  I  regret  thii 
the  tnorei  tinocy  in  a  reoent  adminmle  Sermon  by  the  tame  dit- 
tiaguitfaed  peoBon,  he  hat  thewn  at,  how  remarkably  he  it  qualified 
to  oSnr  countelt  of  tudi  a  nature*  Mott  gladly,  I  am  convinced, 
wethouMall,  and  mott  gladly,  above  all,  thould  /  have  become 
his  scholar  in  the  art  of  feeding  the  fiock  of  Christ,  and  teaching 
and  pertuading  the  things,  which  belong  to  the  khigdom  of  6o£ 
But,  though  hit  modesty  hat  withheld  him  from  the  task,  I  wUl 
stiH  hope  to  profit  by  his  assistance  in  private  for  the  ekecutaon  of 
diat  awful  and  overpowering  enterprize,  which,  (if  I  know  my  own 
heart)  I  can  truly  say,  .1  undertake  not  in  my  own  strength,  but 
ID  an  humble  reliance  on  the  prayers  and  counsels  of  the  good  and 
the  wise,  and  on  that  assistance,  above  all,  which,  whosoever 
seeks  it  faithfully,  shall  never  fail  of  receiving.'* — Replgf  p.  14.  - 

**  There  was  one  part  of  the  Speech  of  my  Right  Reverend 
Friend,  (if  I  mav  be  allowed  to  call  )ihn  so,)  which  I  cantiot  ab- 
stain, in  gratitude,  from  noticing,  though  I  confess,  I  aJlode  to  it 
with  rehictance ; — I  mean,  the  obliging  manner  in  which  he  han 
l^ieen  pleased  to  speak  of  me.  There  is  no  man  who  iknowt  better 
than  inyself— *and  Uiis,  my  Lord,  is  no  time  fbr  distembliHg — lM$r 
fit^e  tiiese  pffaiats  are  deterved.  Yet  eveiii  thete  praStes,  by  God^ 
f^G^,I  would  hope  may  not  be  useless  to  me.  They  may  teadk 
v^  wqKt  n^anner  of  man  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Kiiowledge  detiret  at  her  agent  and  correspopdent  m  fndia  i  tbey 
may  teach  me  what  manner  oif  man  a  Bishop  of  Calcutta  ouight  to 
be---what  manner  of  man  Bishop  Middleton  was — and  what  man- 
ner of  man,  though  at  a  humble  distance,  I  must  endeavour,  bj 
God's  help,  to  become. 

*^  I  can  only  conclude  by  expressing,  so  far  as  words  can  ex- 
press, to  your  Grace,  to  the  distinguished  Prelate^  around  you, 
and  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  in  genendL 
my  gratitude  for  the  private  and  personal,  as  well  as  public  kindC 
ness  and  countenance,  with  which  you  have  honoured  me:  my 
gratitude,  and  that  of  the  Indian  Church,  fbr  the  splendid  bounty 
of  which  yOu  have  made  me  the  dispenser ;— my  gratitude  for  thife 
patience  and  indulgence  with  which  you  have;  now  heard  me ;--» 
mjr  gratitude,  above  all,  for  those  prayers,  which  you  have  pM- 
mis^  to  ofier  up  on  ray  behalf  to  the  throne  of  grace  and  mer^ 
Accept,  in  return,  the  blessing  of  a  grateful  heart ;— accept  the 
.  settled  purpose  of  my  mind  to  devote  wh|it  little  tadent  I  posse^s^ 
to  the  great  cause  in  which  all  our  hearts  are  engajg^ed,  and  £mr 
which  It  ia  not  our  duty  onlv,  but  our  illustrious,  privilege  to  la- 
bour. Accept  the  hope,  which  I  would  fain  express,  that  I  shall 
not  altogether  disappoint  your  expectations,  but  that  1  shall  learn 
and  labmr  in  the  fiirtberawce  of  that  fabric,  of  Chrtttian  wisdom 
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.of  whicli'~t|i«JiUper8tructure  was  so  happily  Gbrnmeiiced  by  Him, 
,  whose  loS9  we  deplore  i  I  say  the  superstructure^  not  Xhejbunda^ 
iian^  for  this  latter  praise  the  glorified  spirit  of  my  revered  Prede- 
cessor would  himself  be  the  firsj;  to  disclaim.  As  a  wise  master- 
builder,  he  built  on  that  which  he  found ;  but  *  other  foundation 
.cap  no  man  lay'— nor  did  Bishop  Middleton  seek  to  lay  any  other 
.th^n  that'~oi  which  the  first  stone  was  laid  in  Golgotha,  and  the 
building  was  complete  when  the  Son  of  God  took  bis.  seat  in  glory 
on  the  right  hand  of  his  Father. 

>*  I  again,  my  Lord  Archbishop,  with  much  real  humility,  re- 
.quest  your  blessing*  and  the  prayers  of  the  Society.  It  is,  in- 
.deed;  a  high  satis&ction  for  me  to  reflect,  that  I  go  forth  as  their 
agent,  and  the  promoter  of  their  pious  designs  in  the  East ;  and, 
if  ever  the  time  should  arrive  when  I  may  be  enabled  to  preach  to 
the  natives  of  India  in  their  own  language,  I  shall  then  aspire  to 
the  still  higher  distinction  of  being  considered  the  Missionary  of 
th.e  Society  for  Promoting  Chrhtian  Knowledge." — R^jlf  p*  l8* 

This  speech  will  be  read  with  as  much  approbation  as  it 
was  originally  heard ;  and  if  any  thing  could  increase  the 
high  reputation  which  has  preceded  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  to 
his  diocese,  it  must  be. the  assurance  thus  publicly  and  deli- 
b^ately  given,  that  he  succeeds  to  the  principl€'s  as  well  as 
the  authority  of  Middleton ;  and,  like  him,  has  devoted 
first- rate  talents  and  ardent  zeal  to  the  cause  of  propagating 
Christianity  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chnrch.  We  day 
nothing  of  the  Society  from  which  he  parted  in  such  an  af- 
fectWe  manner,  or  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a 
close  and  confidential  connection  with  it.  These,  although  im- 
portant, are  secondary  considerations.  The|one  paramount 
object  is  the  preservation  of  the  Indian  diocese  in  strict  com- 
munion with  the  Mother  Church.  While  both  are  animated 
with  the  same  spirit,  and  governed  upon  the  same  system,  they 
will  not  fail  to  prove  a  source  of  mutual  comfort  and  strength. 
And  that  such  will  continue  to  be  the  case  during  the  episco- 

Eate  of  Bishop  Heber  is  a  point  which  his  own  declarations 
ave  placed  beyond  dispute. 

We  ban  devote  little  space  to  the  Consecration  Sermon ; 
bat,  at  least,  we  have  room  to  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  dis- 
^tingnished  individual  in  whose  service  it  was  delivered,  and 
reflects  the  highest  credit  up^on  the  piety  and  talents  of  the 
preacher.  His  summary  of  the  general  que^ion  respecting 
ihe  conversion  of  the  Heathen,  and  his  application  of  it  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
are  the  parts  which  we  shall  extract  as  a  specimen. 

*^  Nationally,  then,  as  well  as  individually  speaking,  it  may  now 
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said,  <'  As  we  hare  opportunity,  let  us  do  good  unto  all  men  V 

^And  the  necessity  of  national  as  well  as  indiTidual  lab(wrs«  of 

\  abours  conducted  on  a  consistent  plan,  and  under  a  regular  form 

of  polity,  becomes  the  more  manifest,  from  the  cessation  of  those 

^)owers,  which  might  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  hare  ren* 

^ered  iW  adscititious  aids  unnecessary.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 

-^hat  the  cxtraordinanr  causes  no  longer  operate,  which  in  the  first 

promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  produced  such  wonderful  effects.   We 

<:an  offer  to  the  astonished  sight  of  the  Hindoo  no  miraculous 

powen     That  eridence  is  no  more,   by  which  Jesus  and  tha 

^  Apostles  wrought  persuasion  in  their  hearers.    Those  voices  aro 

now  silent,  which  by  instantaneously  invigorating  the  palsied  limb, 

and  raising  the  dead  to  life,  wrung  even  from  hostile  minds,  the 

faithful  oonfession^  that  no  man  could  do  such  miracles  except  God 

were  with  him. 

**  But  where  the  agency  of  miracles  has  been  withdrawn,  the 
support  of  secondary  causes  has  bejen  accorded,  The '  mighty  oC 
the  earth  are  become  the  *  nursing  Fathers  f  of  Christiamty  y 
and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  our  own  nation,  to  which  such  oppor-r 
tuQities  have  been  granted,  is  not  bound  to  employ,  to  the  best  of 
her  power  and  wisdom,  those  gigantic  means,  to  the  Glory  of  Him 
from  whom  she  has  received  them.  This  obligation  indeed,  aa 
l^nly  dedudUe  both  from  reason  and  from  Scripture,  haa  been 
recognized  by  our  Legislature  itself,  in  its  professed  anxiety  to  en» 
lighten  and  inform  the  subjects  of  our  Eastern  Empire.  Howy 
then,  is  this  solemn  pledge  to  be  redeemed  ?  It  is  not  alone  by- 
the  diffusion  of  science  and  the  arts  of  life,  that  the  abominationa 
of  the  native  ihith  will  be  abolished.  In  the  refined  Societies  of 
ancient  Italy  and  Grreece,  the  grossest  superstition  dwelt  in  the 
midst  of  learning.  The  utmost  attainments  of  Pagan  Philosophy 
in  the  very  principle  of  Religion,  the:  formation  of  the  World,  are 
known  to  have  been  a  mass  of  error.  Their  boasted  wisdom  waa 
deficient  and  unprofitable  in  the  oi^  thing  needful  to  man.  The 
^Schemeof  Redemption  was  .foolishness  to  the  arrogance  of .  the 
Grecian  Sage ;  and  in  a  period  of  the  utmost  advancement  of  lite- 
rature and  science,,  it  was  pronounced  by  indisputable  auth^ty, 
that  the  *  World  bv  wisdom  knew  not  God  p*  '* 
**  Henceforwardf,  therefore,  with  discretion  and  with  zeal,  may 


nating  its  saving  truth  among  sixty  millions  of  Heathens  i  In  pur* 
suit  of  this  latter  object,  persuasion  is  her  only  weapon.  It  is  Boft 
by  the  sword,  it  is  not  by  menaces,  it  is  not  by  compulsion  indirect 
or  immediate,  ihat  this  end  is  sought  to  be  gained.  *  Preach  the 
Wecdl^*  was  t^e  only  du'ection  upon  the  subject  ever  issued  firom 


*  Gtlat  vi.  10.        t  Isaiah  xKx.  23.         X  ^  ^''^'  ^'  S^'        §  ^  '^^*  i^*  ^* 

II  Ibid.  ^  2  Tim.  iv.  S. 
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on  Mgli«  ^  Preach  the  Geipel  to  evertff  Creature^*  Sound  k,  that 
it  to  MT*  in  Uie  ears  of  men.  Prodaim  it  a»  an  herald  throaghbut 
the  Woiid ;  it  carries  along  with  it  its  credentials^  which  will 
sooner  or  later  gain  it  universal  reception.  The  tidings  of  the 
Gospel  were  originally  promulgated  in  pure  and  perfect  love  ;  joy 
Mid  gladness  were  its  only  concomitants.  <  It  interfered'  with  no 
dvil  or  political  establishments.  It  *  gave  unto  Caeaar  the  things 
Aat  were  Cesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  weie  God's^  .* 
This  is  the  only  course  which  Christianity  can  acknowledgo,  and 
thds  may  it  ever  work  its  way  till  the  Cross  of  Christ  Is  erected 
open  the  ruins  of  Heathenism !''     Wrightson*8  Sermon,  p.  IS. 

^  True  unquestionably  is  the  sayings  If  a  man  desire  to  dedicate 
himself  to  the  promotion  of  this  object,  ke  desirelh  a  good  work. 
lie  desireth  tiiat  which  is  man's  noblest  employment,  his  most  ac- 
ceptable service.  In  the  exercise,  however,  of  the  Episcopal  Of- 
^  fice  in  India,  peculiar  difficulties  may  be  found.  In  vm  cause  of 
HKteoding  the  Gospel*— a  cause,  in  whidi  unity  of  doctrine  and 
coinbination  of  effort  will  be  above  aU  things  essential,  he  may  have 
•to  bdiold  diviision  of  sentiment  and  contrariety  of  action.  Instead 
ofseeing  the  Gospel  preached  to  the  Heathen  in  simplicity  of  doc- 
trine, he  may  behold  it  ofiered  to  them  clogged  with  all  the  various 
interpretations  which  the  love  of  disputation  has  induced.  '  In  this 
state  of  things,  it  will  be  his  arduous  task  to  proobote  identity-  6i 
doctrine  and  harmony  of  instruction  as  fkr  as  possible  among  the 
farious  preachers  of  tne  Gospel.  Much  must  be  done  for  mntmd 
conciliation,  much  for  common  interest.  It  will  be  his  nneeasing 
doty  to  animate  the  desponding  labourer,  to  instil  into  his  mind 
Ihoit  active  courage  and  that  persevering  fortitude,  which  alone  can 
tndiold  his  spirit,  when  instead  of  meeting  with  the  countenanee 
hil  piay  be  called  to  endure  the  contumely  ^the  world  around  him. 
.<—Tlie  Indian  Prelate  may  have  to  witness  how  consistent  it  is 
witfi  man's  fiisil^  to  live  in  spiritual  health,  when  i^ery  thing  eon^ 
dddes  to  its  preservation,  in  aland,  Mko  our  own,  wh^  eveiy  re^ 
BMmbnmce  0f  hmnan  doty  is  assisted,  and  |o  bontract  langnor  aitd 
iHesaso  iti  an  atmoByhere  of  moral  contiypn.  ■ 
^Kf  too;  tWGhris&m  oharaeter  will  be  more  difficult  to  be  matn^ 
tained  in  the  centre  of  Idolatrous  worship,  tiio  ministerild  fimctioh 
a^  be  of  more  difficult  exercise,  and  the  soperintmidant  of  the 
work  iinll  have  prb^rtionate  anxiety  :«-r-Within  arid  without  the 
palohemukt;  l]|e  prepared  to  meet  discouragements,  under  which 
owr  only  conscioushess  can  be  his  refuge-^^tbeconisdousness of  act- 
ings in  conformity  with  the  injunctions  of  his  Heavenly  Master,  of 
laioaring  for  the  ful&ment  of' the  propbetiia  annunciation^  t^t 
<  Chad's  waj^'  miay  bo  known  upon  Earth,  and  Hu  saving  health 
aibone  aH^ations  i'  Without  th^  most  enduring  belief  of  tbs  future 
ptovaMfloe  of  the  Gospel,  it  might  b6>  vain  to^nter  upon  thb  work. 
It  w6uld  be  impossible  to  pursue  it  with  ardour.    Such  a  measure 

•  Matt.  xxii.  81.  '      f  Psalm  Ixvii.  S. 


of  Fabli  iriU  be  required  u  tan  waara  tbo  roounuiiw  of  Idohtiy 
tad  Siipmtitu)Oi  >ad  view  bejrmd  their  trackleis  range  the  P«- 
ndiie  of  EvBDgdical  Culture : — Such  a  fuil  awuraBce  o£  Hope  m 
cui  anticip|tt«  with  erer.inciMUDg  jt^  the  period,  when  '  her  WiU 
demet*  anut  b«  lilce  Eden,  and  her  Decert  liiie  the  Garden  of  tbp 
LordV  when  <th«  Earth  ehall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  ^ilw 
I^ord^aiUiewatArf  GOTertb«  lea-f  The  Almight]' who  kooweth 
oar  fiame,  ba^  merpfuU;  provided  that  tbe  laboura  wd  anxietiat' 
of  tilt  QuirtiBD  Afiniiter  sbfdl  have  their  ^ropriais  reward,  thdr 
more  tlun  adgqwa^e  compenaation.  He  aaa  promiaed  note  ^1, 
who  faithfully  exepate  its  duties,  under  the  pressure  ef  great  and 
trying  privation,  an  extraordinary  recompence  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  While  others  visit  the  East  for  purposes  of  tempord 
gain,  it  is  the  glory  of  the  Minister  of  the'  Gospel,  to  go  thither 
free  from  all  sordid  calculations.  Instead  of  leeKing  rn  those  re- 
noas  the  perishable  treasures  of  Earth,  he  goes  to  impart  that 
Knawledge,  of  whidi  '  the  mercliandiae  is  better  thsn  the  mer- 
^lan^wq  of  silver,  and  tbe  gain  thereof  Ibaa  fine  gold.  %' 

"  Su(d>  were  the  views  and  such  the  labours  of  Bishop  Hiddle- 
ton.  His  be  the  reward  of  those  who  have  lefl  their  all  in  this 
world  St  the  call  of  Heaven  1  His  be  the  blessed  salutation  <  Well 
done  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lordfn'  Hueh  indeed  could  we  have  wished  that,  full  of  yeara 
and  <tf  honoor,  hia  bad  been  permitted  to  return  to  his  native  laDd : 
that  here  he  might  have  gone  down  to  tbe  grave,  comforted  with 
tbe  remembrance  of  having  added  many  sheep  to  the  fi>Id,  into 
irtdckow  Lard's  flock  shall  in  the  end  be  gathered.  Yet  even 
upon  aarth,  bis  reoompence  was  not  wanting :  He  found  it  in  the 
hasiest  admirBtidn  which  his  singleness  of  heart — his  entire  dev<v 
of  Chiistiauity  did  not  fail  to  procure.  He  found 
lUGOess  of  his  pr^mratory  labours — in  Iba  removal 
and  tba  decline  ot  prejudices,  which  in  the  oirtset  ob- 
'yse  his  axertions.  His 
kit  granted  to  him  to  sea 
I  wUdi.  be  sowed  must 
-^tnre  labourers  must 


Id  go  up  OS  a  memOTf^ 
)f  the  Indian  Churtpb  1 
I  the  head  of  Him,  wl^ 
u  Apostolical  service — 
riUHiUfyuqi  unto  hint  every  ttcrificb  of  kindred  and  of  home,  in  fur- 
Aaiaaca  rf  tba  everlasttog  GomeL— May  he  approve  himself  a 
UtihAil  staward  af  die  Divine  My&teries,  and  be  ffaund  ■  a  vessd 
unto  hwHW,  meet  for  the  -AIast«r'8  use  {|.'  In  a  vigilant  snper- 
iatdtdMce  df  tbe  Cbristiap  Family,  in  the  East  ma^  &e  easuw  by 
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the  Wisdom  of  his  regulations^  the  f^ency  of  his  admonitions  and 
the  eminent  piety  of  his  life,  tha^all  who  name  the  name  of  Ghrisf 
may  depart  from  iniquity; — And  may  he  accelerate  the  arrival  of 
that  period,  when  at  the  name  of  Jesus  erery  knee  shall  bow,  *  and 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord 
and  of  His  Christ  •/  In  the  dedication  of  every  faculty  of  his  soid 
to  this  greatest  6f  causes,  may  he  experience  the  never  failing  con- 
solation, that  his  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord,  and  when  the 
Chief  Shepherd  shall  appear,  may  he  receive  the  Crown  of  Gtory 
that  fadeth  not  away.    Amen  /*'     Wnghtsm's  Sermofiy  p.  19. 

In  these  prayers  and  good  wishes  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  ^ 
us  to  say  that  we  cordially  join.  Bishop  Heber  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  best  of  all  causes.  His  course,  smoothed  as  it 
has  been  by  the  talents  to  whicli  he  has  paid  so  just  a  tribute^ 
is  still  neither  a  short  or  a  plain  one — yet  we  trust  that  he 
may  be  enabled  to  travel  along  it  in  safety — and  return  at 
last  to  close  his  life  among  those  by  whom  he  is  so  highly  and 
des^vedly  esteemed. 


Art.  IV.  The  Island;  or 9  Christian  and  his  Comrades. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Byron.  Second  Edition.  8vo« 
94  pp.    John  Hunt.  1823. 

This  is  in  all  its  piirts  a  Poem  so  truly  delectable,  that  id 
our  haste  to  expatiate  on  its  merits  we  shall  omit  one  or  two 
minor  preliminary  considerations,  which  otherwise  might 
have  delayed  us  in  the  outset.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  stop 
to  ask  why  the  title  page  bears  the  impress  John  Hunt  rather 
than  John  Murray?  nor  why  the  second  edition  is  published 
before  the  first?  Whatever  else  there  may  be  in  the  Poem 
characteristic  of  Lord  Byron,  there  is  assuredly  much  less 
that  is  ofiensive  to  decency  and  good  feeling  than  may  t>6 
found  in  many  of  his  other  productions  to  whicn  Mr.  Marray 
has  not  scrupled  to  affix  his  obstetric  name ;  and  as  for  ilipse 
works  which  this  good-natured  and  complying  Sosia  has 
smuggled  into  circulation  with  his  own  blushes  concealed 
under  the  masque  of  the  Printer,  the  present  is  quite  une 
autre  chose ;  a  matter  which  might  not  ne  generally  accre- 
dited when  it  is  seen  to  proceed  from  the  same  press  which 
fives  birth  to  The  Liberal.  But  this  is  no  concern  of  ourti. 
f  one  Publisher  is  tired  of  paying,  and  the  Peer  chooses;  to 
try  if  another  shop  will  pay  better,  the  quarrel  is  all  their 
own.  ,  .  ■■  ' 

•  Rev.  xL  15. 
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..  Every  body  knows  the  History  of  the  matiny  on  board  the 
Bounty,  in  the  Soath  Seas,  in  the  year  1789,  and  the  sabse- 
qaent  discovery  of  the  descendants  of  the  mutijieerSt  which 
is  related  in  Mariner's  Account  of  the  Tonga  Islands. 
These  two  stories  Lord  Byron  has  joined  togetner  and  pat 
into  couplets,  which  for  the  most  part  (although  as  we  shall 
shew  hereafter  .there  are  exceptions  even  on  these  points) 
scan  on  the  fing^ers  and  jingle  in  the  close.  The  appendages 
which  his  own  imagination  has  furnished,  are  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  curled  lips,  and  bitter  smiles,  &c.  &c.&c«  certain 
moral  reflections,  and  a  long  love  story.  lu  going  through 
this  argument  we  shall  endeavour  to  adopt  that  course  which 
in  all  cases  we  hold  to  be  most  consistent  with  critical  jus- 
tice ;  and  we  shall  leave  the  noble  Lord's  poetical  claims  to 
be  decided  by  a  standard  from  which  no  appeal  can  lie; 
namely,  that  of  his  own  words.  It  is  no  fault  of  our^s  if,  like 
Sir  Nathaniel's  lines,  the  Island  is  found  to  be  only  **  num- 
bers ratify'd ;  but  for  the  elegancy,  facility,  and  golden  cadence 

of  poesie caret  J** 

it  was  the  morning  watch,  and  *'  the  vessel  lay  her  course'' 
while  the  stars  set,  the  dolphins  swam  high,  the  wind  **  flut- 
tered with  a  freshening  flight,"  and  the  sun  would  have  risen 
if  a  deed  had  hot  been  to  be  done  before  he  got  up.  Captain 
Bligh  was  fast  asleep,  though  there  were  good  reasons  why 
lie  should  have  been  awake. 

*'  The  worst  was  over,  and  the  rest  seemed  sure, 
And  why  should  not  his  slumber  be  secure  ? 
Alas  his  deck  was  trod  by  unwilling  feet 
And  wilder  hands  would  hold  the  vessel's  sheet.'' 

The  third  of  tfaiese  lines  puzzled  us  a  little  at  first  reading  ; 
and  we  were  inclined  to  class  it  among  those  which  the 
learned  in  re^  Metricd  term  Hypercatalectic  :  a  second  and 
third  perusal^  however,  convinced  us  that  there  was  no  neces- 
sily  foir  adopting  this  license;  and  the  reader  therefore  is 
•earnestly  requested  to  pay  attention  to  the  elision,  which 
a  tittle  practice  will  perhaps  render  very  far  from  unmusical 
to  his  ear.  The  penultimate  word  should  be  pronounced 
'hwimlUng  not  hy  unwilling. 

The  crew  of  the  Bounty  it  seems  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
**  summer  women"  and  many  other  things  in 

**  The  earth  whose  mine  was  on  its  face,  unsold 
The  glowing  sun  and  produce  all  its  gold." 

These  doubtless  were  very  tempting  allurements,  though 
we  are  not  quite  certain  what  they  were;  accordingly  the 

VOL.  XX.  JITLY,   1823. 
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HMttineera  dragged  their  eaptaia  ocii  of  bed  and  bronght 
him  upon  deck.     Here 


**  He  dared  them  to  the  worsts  exclaimii^ '  Fire/ 


$9 


but  they,  instead  of  takJag  him  at  hi«  werd^  pot  kim  amd 
tikeir  olher  ofllcers  iato  a  boat  with 

*^Some  Qprdage,  canvas,  saik  and  lines  igad  twin^^' 

to  which  was  added  the  following  nisite  exqmagDetic  spi^ 
rituaUzation-^ 

**  lliat  trembling  vassal  of  the  Pole, 
The  feeling  compass,  Navigation's  soul/' 

Muoh  is  the  force  of  heaven*bred  poesy :  as  by  the  fan- 
cied stone  of  the  Chemist,  allit  touphes  is  turned  into  gold. 
In  Captain  Bligh's  plain,  sailor-like  narrative  he  represents 
himself  as  asking  Christian,  the  chief  mutineer,  '^  wfacflier 
this  was  a  proper  return  for  his  long  experienced  friend- 
ship V*  He  appeared  Asturbed  at  the  question,  and  smswer- 
ed  with  much  emotion,  '*  That — Ciiptain  Bligh— rthat  is  the 
thing — I  am  in  hell — I  am  in  heli.^  These  few  rude  words 
of  the  guilty  suiSerer  speak  the  terrors  of  conscience  far  morQ 
forcibty  than  any  finished  portraiture  which  could  be  elabo- 
rated by  a  narrator :  and  Lord  Byron,  uniting  refined  deli- 
cacy oi  taste  and  judgment  with  the  strictest  historic  fidelity, 
has  taken  care  to  transfer  them  iti  all  the  bloom  of  their  sim- 
plicity to  his  glowing  rhymes. 

**  His  feverish  lips  thus  broke  th^  gloomy  spell, 
*'Tisthat!  'tistqat!  i  akin  ««:.(.  1  jwhiw.!*" 

After  this  farewell  Captain  BUgh  and  his  companie*^  get 
to  la^d  ^  they  caou  aid  th^  first  Canto  condacte^  wiilli 
«<  JLaz;2^  for  Otaheiip;' 

Canto  Hxe  second  opens  very  appropriately  with  a  Song  of 
the  Tonga  Islands ;  because  Christian  and  his  Comrades  took 
refuge  in  TocdioniM,  w)uch  is  not  one  of  the  Tonga  I^landa* 
Be,  tbU  ^»  it  npay,  somebody  sings  a  song  abont  wood-dovjeA, 
who  coo  from  Bolotoo,  about  Mopa,  Marly,  Fgi,  Tapp«, 
Hooni»  gay  lacoo,  Mataloco  and  mwy  other  highly  intoreist- 
ing  things  or  persons.  We  are  not  quite  smre  when  this 
song  was  first  si|ng,  nor  who  sang  it,  for  it  is  described  as  a 

**  iUxy  of  TraditKM^'s  daya 
Which  to  the  dead  a  Ungfiwng  fame  caavejs^** 

9nd  afterward^^  tr^ly  enough,  as  a  "  simple  stave/'    On  the 
PfejMsnt  ocp^sion,  however^  it  was  $nng  ^n 

"  The  tropic  afternoon  of  Toboflnai^' 
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by  a  t^ti»  sdVAga  songsUais,  ^ho  had  Imml  taught  ^  pai(» 
lioo'a  deiolating  joy''  by  m  straBger,  aod  vpaa 

**  Herself  a  billoir  in  her  energies.'' 

Sbe  had  a  wild  warm  bo^fop,,  and  ^  cl^ar  iHrt;-b«qvn  ^kni. 
was  lovely i^  premature,  and  dm^y;  fuUof  U^eapd^iof  o^nm) 
volapbiQu«*  9h^  had  BmU»  wd  tovii  ^^  ^a  l^aiad'a  ca^e 
before  ap^  earthquake  chaage%  it  ^&ti^ 

^  The  aniphfbious  desart  of  the  dank  i^DrasSy**      « 

(a  sort  «f  imtat  wliieh  it  very  MUkne  mm!  quita  new  t»  oa :) 
IHmI  her  name  was  Nenha.  The  getillemaa  who  sat  by  wkitm 
she  suDf  was  blae  eyed  and  fkir- haired,  ^  a  eareless  tbibg/ 
a  native  of  the  Etebrides^  a  husband  of  Nenha,  and  his  iiame 
ims  Tprqnil. 

'Torqnil  it  seams  bad  bee^  attracted  op  his  first  vfsit  to 
Qiaheite/  Toobonai,  the  Tonga  Isfand^  or  all  ti\re^  or  some 
pneof  tbcfBBj^  bT 

'<  Tha  hf^  ti^ee  wbioh  !v4thaat  tba  plaiigh-shara  yifMi 
tka  mmap^  harvest  of  uafurravfd  ^Idp^ 
AnA  bakos.  it^  ivptadoltaratod  loa^ea 
WiUiQut  a  furaace  ia  uaporcb^bsi^  grove^p^' 

.  • »  •        •  '  '  •  ' 

■  jh  tUa  happy  olimate,  therefore^  so  far  exeeedkig  the  meat 
brilliant  anticipations  even  of  the  author  of  Political  Ju§iic^, 
dbai  in^taad  af  the  plough  being  tamed  inta  a  Q^Id  and  per- 
forming it9  p^e  without  the  9uperi^tea4w^  a£  maa»  there 
is  absolot4;  W  Vj^i  9^  ^  plwgh  Hi  all ;  (every  body  will 
perceive  how  imA^lj  I^ord  Byew  haa  veviifiad  the  passage 
to  which  we  aUiide]h  f«ei^  from  all  apfivehaasiom:  of  burnt 
bones,  plaster  of  Paiit,  ahiM,  and  short  weight,  haA  Torqnil 
taken  op  Jm  abode.  Heve  seanspread  Bets  and  haattby  slum- 
bers, the  ahaee  and  the  raee,  the  eanoe  and  the  eettage,  the 
palm,  the  cava,  the  yam  and  the  ooeoa,  ''^  th^  luxuries  of 
seas  and  weeds.  The  airy  joys  pf  social  solitudes  J^  (alack  ! 
alack  !  ^  we  wiU  look  again  fur  the '  intetl^t  of  t^cise  poe- 
tries") performed  a  wondroua  ^ork»  which  Loi^d  f(y)ron  re- 
counts in  most  mellifluoqs  aopg^-rthey, 

f  *  Did  mere  (haa  Buvope's  disciaUne  had  done, 
And  civiliied  civiKxatiaB's  son  T' 

Torqnil  aj;^  |(eaba  loved  afiaaataiQ  ^anary^  wi  so  too 

does  Lord  ByroA^  fte  '*  a4wi^"  ^  Alp«,  ■  f  lo^es"  the 
Apennine,  "  ravarW'  PafOiaAsvMfr  aad  has  ^*  beheld''  Ida  and 
Oqrwpat ;  wd  aU»  a^  we  laam  firom  the  follawusg  note,  in 
consequence  af  Iha  saarlat  fisvev.    Beally  Ihas^  natices  of 
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stM  from  a  great  man  are  mis^htily  taking,  and  will  be  a 
bonne  bouchs  for  posterity.—"  Am  not  I,  I,  if  there  be  sach 
anir 

'<  When  very  young,  about  eight  years  of  age»  afler  an  attack 
of  the  scarlet  fever  at  Aberdeen,  I  was  removed  by  medical  advice 
into  thie'  Highlands.  Here  I  passed  occasionally  some  summers, 
and  from'  this  period  I  date  my  love  of  mountainous  countries.  I 
can  never  forget  the  effect  a  few  years  afterwards  in  England,  of 
the  only  thing  I  had  long  seen,  even  in  miniature,  of  a  mountain, 
in  the  Malvern  Hills.  After  I  returned  to  Cheltenham,  I  used  to 
watch  them  every  afternoon  at  sunset,  with  a  sensation  which  I 
Cannot  describe.  This  was  boyish  enough ;  but  I  was  then  on^ 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  it  was  in  the  holidays.'*    P.  S3. 

Torqnil  and  Neuha  loved  eacb  other  also,  as  we  are  ays- 
fiured  in  some  amatory  lines  in  which  bid  rhymes  to  did,  and 
Jus  to  kiss:  and  they  loved  not  according  to  those  conjugal 
forms  which  Lord  Byron  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  re<- 
ferring  to  self  alone,  as  a  testimony,  imagines  to  be  general 
to  matripiony.  While  solacing  themselves  on  the  sea  shore, 
one  fine  summer's  evening,  they  are  dbagreeably  interrupted 
by  a  shrill  naval  whistle  and  a  whiff  of  tobacco,  which  last 
gives  occasion  to  the  least  vapid  lines  in  the  Poem.  The 
dialogue  which  follows  defies  dl  abridgment;  we  must  give 
it  entire. 

^  *  What  cheer,  Ben  Bunting'  cried  (when  in  full  view 

Our  new  acquaintance)  Torquil, '  Aught  of  new  ?* 
'  *  £y,  ey,'  quoth'  Ben,  *  not  new,  but  news  enow'; 
A  strange  sail  in  the  offing.' — '  Sail!  and  how  } 
What !  could  you  make  her  out  ?  It  cannot  be ; 
I've  seen  no  rag  of  canvass  on  the  sea.^ 

*  Belik^'  said  Ben,  *  you  might  not  from  the  bay, 
But  firom  the  bluff-head,  where  I  watched  to«day, 

^  ;       I  saw  h(er  in  the  doldrums ;  for  the  wind 

Was  light  and  baffling.' — *  When  the  sun  dedin'd 
Where  lay  she  ?  had  she  anchored  ?' — '  No,  but  still 
She  bore  dqwn  on  us,  till  the  wind  grew  still.' 

*  Her  flag  V — *  I  had  no  glass  -,  but  fore  and  aft, 
Egad,  she  seemed  a  wicked-looking  craft.' 

^  Armed  ?' — '  I  expect  so ; — sent  on  the  look-out ; — 
Tis  time,  belike,  to  put  oiir  helm  about.' 

*  About  ? — Whate'er  may  have  us  now  in  chace, 
We'll  make  no  running  nght,  for  that  were  base ; 

'  We  will- die  at  our  quarters,  like  true  men.' 
^  £y,  ey ;  for  that,  'tis- all  the  same  to  Ben.' 
.   '   .*  Does  Christian  know  this  ?' — *  Aye ;  he  has  piped  all  hands 
>'    To  quoriers.    They  are  ftirbishing  the  stands  ' 
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Of  arms ;  and  we  have  got  gome  guns  to  bear,      . 

And  scaled  them.    You  are  wanted.' — *  That's  but  fair; 

And  if  it  were  not,  mine  is  not  the  soul 

To  leave  my  comrades  helpless  on  the  shoal. 

My  Neuha !  ah !  and  must  my  fate  pursue 

Not  me  alone,  but  one  so  sweet  and  true  ? 

But  whatsoe'er  betide,  ah,  Neuha !  now 

Unman  me  not ;  the  hour  will  not  allow 

A  tear ;  I  am  thine  whatever  intervenes !'  . 

*  Righ^'  quoth  Ben,  *  that  will  do  for  the  marines.' "  P.  44. 

After  this  right  naval  salutation,  we  are  rapidly  hurried 
over  a  sea  fight  in  which  the  mutineers  are  beaten  by  a  ves- 
sel sent  out  to  discover  their  retreat.  The  survivors.  Chris- 
tian, Torquil,  Ben  Bunting  and  some  others,  are  found,  on 
opening  tJhe  third  Canto,  wounded  and  fugitive  under  a 
beetling  rock.  The  two  first  have  no  marked  characteristics  : 
the  third  must  have  betrayed  much  peculiarity  of  expression. 
He  is  next  to  Torquil,  and  is  thus  described  ; — 

*^  Beside  him  stood  another 
Rough  as  a  bear,  but  willing  as  a  brother." 

A  little  onward,  however.  Christian  is  allowed  to  partake 
somewhat  of  his  mate's  nature;  for  when  Neuha  carries 
Torquil  off  in  a  canoe.  Christian,  who  is  moved  at  the  sights 

*'  Gazed  upon  the  pair  as  in  his  den 
A  lion  looks  upon  his  cubs  agam.'^ 

Furthermore,  why  Christian  looked  like  a  Hon,  why  Tor- 
quil and  Neuha  looked  like  alien's  cubs,  or  why  either  Chris- 
tian or  the  lion  gazed  either  oaoe  or  again,  we  are  not  in« 
formed.  Neuha  directs  her  friends  to  take  care  of  Christian 
and  his  comrades.  She,  with  Torquil  singly,  rows  to  a  craggy 
ble,  whose  precipitous  side  affords  no  hope  of  landing.  They 
are  gained  upon  by  their  pursuers.  She  instructs  her  lover 
to  follow  her  boldly,  and  they  both  dive  to  the  bottom  and  are 
seen  to  rise  no  more.  The  crew  which  tracked  them  is 
astonished  at.  their  disappearance,  and  after  a  short  paus^ 
it  departs  with  a  conviction  that  they  are  both  drowned, 
and  leaves  the  Poet  to  speculate  upon  the  probability  that  the 
lovers  are  blowing  ^shells  and  combing  their  hair  with  mer- 
maids. Neuha,  however,  was  too  wise  for  so  desperate  a 
leap*     She  dived  **  smoothly,  bravely,  and  brilliantly»" 

^^*  Leaving  a  streak  of  light  behind  her  heel 
Which  struck  and  flashed  like  — " 

like  what,  iq  the  name  of  all  that  is  marvellous?    Geatle 
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reader,  your  <i)ti^i(^s  ii(%  feiH  wkto  of  Ihe  mtak,  a»d  the  noble 
Bard  ttittist  spwtk  for  hittiself*^    ^ 

^*  Which  struck  and.  ftrahed  4iki  Air  AMrauuou«  «t«el/" 

After  this  likenesis  (a  tik^ib^  wliicli  we  «re  neFther  willing^ 
nor  able  to  dispute)  Neulia  with  lier  husband  penetrated  to  a 
sub*marine  cave,  wbich}  in  the  same  wa^ ;«s  her  song^^  for  the 
sake  of  consistency^  is  not  in  Toobonai  wkdre  she  dived, 
but  in  the  Tenga  Islands.  Here  Torqnil  is  safe^  while  -his 
comrades  are  hunted  down  and  killed.  We  shall  conclude 
wMi  ChristiM^s  epitaph,  which  (as  ihr  as  we  can  nndersftmd 
it)  beailit  the  genuitre  stamp  of  its  author. 

i  f'  The  nest  was  nothii^^ — save  a  life  mis-cpent, 
And  soul — but  who  shall  answer  where  it  went  ? 
'Tis  ours  to  bear»  not  judge  the  dead;  and  they 
Who  doom  to  heU^  themselves  are  on  the  way, 
tJuless  these  bullies  of  eternal  pains 
Are  pardoned  their  bad  hearts  for  theif  worise  brains.J*  P.  76. 

Such  is  the  Poem  of  ^The  Island,"  the  first  which  Lord 
Byron  has  publicly  avowed  since  his  cross  with  the  Cockney 
S^stMKdi:  iihe  first  also  of  his  works  for  the  firodaction  of 
^kh  w«  enn  in«st  isniceciely  tkank  kim*  He  will  not  aoovee 
«s  ttf  flnlteHry,  wImii  we  assure  bim  that  we^eordially  wish  far 
the  extensive  circulation  of  th^  j)resent  specimen  of  his 
powers,  and  that  we  thttik  by  continuing  to  write  as  he  has 
here  written,  he  will  effectually  fumiAi  an  antidote  to  much 
of 'bis  ibrmer  p^soti* 
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Aet.  y .  The  Scottish  Pti^it ;  a  Collection  of  Sermons 
fty  Eminent  Clergymen  of  the  tilmfch  of  Scotland.  Edited 
Ijl  tJie  Rev.  Robert  Oillan.    t)^e  and  C6.    1823. 

Tnni  isn  jMMvftic  vokme,  conMbsted  by  aba*t  n  doizen  ^  the 
topping  pl^M^cArs  of  the  N«rth,  «Dd  now  given  to  the  world,  as 
a  ftptedinen  of  <lie  hmA  that  is  dona  in  that  way  by  oar  Im^ 
A^9n  fft  iht  ficiAtish  ostabiishmeint.  It  aeans  there  was  a 
^Mioattott  of  the  same  lort  eet  on  foot  about  thirty  or  forty 
yMra  «i^,  «allMl  the  ^^Soottiak  i^reacber/.'  and  which  we 
hf^ve  expended  4o  severalv^hiines ; ooaabting, Uke  the  pre- 
sent perfofittaneo,  of  sejiarate  SefOMMis  by  tdi&rent  authors, 
and  serving  the  partof  a  magazine  for  successful  efforts  of  pul- 
pit oratory,  or  of  ecclesiastioal •research.  Mr.  Gillan  regrets 
the  discontinuance  of  the  miscellany  now  alluded  to,  *'  fraught," 
ifA  tre  telb  Its,  **  wM  «oc4i  gewend  «lil%,''  «nd  bei»g  **  «en. 
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itble  of  the  importaiice  aad  advantages  of  sack  a  work,  ke 
has  beeo  indaced  to  submit  a  new  series  of  SennoD8>  under 
Ibe  nain«  of  tbe  '  Seottbh  Palpit ;'  and  ke  is  proud  m  kavtsg 
it  io  kid  power  to  prejie&t  names  of  the  greatest  eminence, 
weigkt,  and  respectability."  Relying  on  tke  support  of  tbe 
pablicy  and  tbe  tbe  assistance  of  bis  clerical  friends,  Mr. 
Oillan  intends  to  carry  forward  tbe  series,  and  tkereby  to 
fiumbk  to  bis  countrymen  tkat  wbieb  we  are  sorry  to  find  is 
still  a  desideratum  in  Scotkmd,  *'  a  rational  system  of  doc* 
irinal  and  practical  religion.^ 

To  secure  tbe  good  opinion  of  bis  readers*  Mr^>6illan  sets 
OQt  by  telling  tbem  tbat  "  there  is  perbaps  no  Cbureb  wbere 
the  officiating  members  possess  greater  learning  than  tbat  of 
Scotland."  Of  this  ill- written  sentence  we  understand  tbe 
meaning  to  be,  that  tbe  clergy  north  of  tbe  Tweed  are  a  very 
learned  body  of  men ;  an  assertion  which  has  not  hitherto 
keen  verified  by  works  en  professional  subjects,  nor  at  all 
supported  by  the  general  opinion  of  Christendom.  That 
they  are  highly  respectable  for  their  moral  qualities,  .as  well 
u  for  the  assiduous  discharge  of  their  parochial  duties^  we 
have  always  heard,  and  ar&  ready  to  believe ;  but  that  the 
lainiitars  of  Scotland  are  difttinguisbed  by  professional  learii* 
ing,  we  meatt  wbl  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  tke 
ancient  languages  and  of  tbe  principles  of  Biblical  critieifMn, 
by  deep  reeling  in  systematic  theology,  in  tbe  history  of  reli* 
giou»  opinions^  chureb  discipline,  ritual  usages,  and  the  ob- 
ject add  import  of  rival  creeds,  ha»  not  yet  been  made 
ttanijeet  to  Ibe  convicticn  of  the  learned  in  other  eountries<. 
The  ecclesiastical  model  ef  the  Scottish  establishment,  how* 
ever  well  contrived  to  meet  tbe  taste  and  ciroumstances^  of 
the  people,  has  not  been  regarded  even  by  those  who  approve 
the  principles  on  which  it  rests,  as  affording  an  active  stimti* 
his  ta  literary  exertion.  Dr*  Irvii^  in  lus  Dissertation  en 
die  Literary  History  of  Scotland^  prefixed  to  tke  Lives  of 
the  Peets  closes  bis  r^uarks  by  observing  tkal»  ^*  Of  tke 
kerned  ecdesiasticB  wko  kave  been  found  entitled  to  our  aj^ 
prebatidii^  h  very  inconsiderable  number  was  of  tbe  Presl^ 
tmMm  pemuasion.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Genevan  dis- 
eipline,^  literature  has  rarely  made  any  rapid  advaneea. 
During  tke  violence  of  the  struggles  between  the  Papists 
and  Pf  otestents^  and  between  the  Episcopaliana  and  Presby- 
lariass,  tbe  schools  of  learning  were  in  a  great  measure  S^ 
iertMll>y  all  parties :  and  when  they  at  length  fell  under  the 
jwrisdietion  of  the  Presbyterians,  elegant  and  usefid  know-* 
tedge  eeemed  to  bngniah  in  a*  state  of  hopeless  decay w" 

Of  the  fifteen  'Sevmone  contained  in  tUs  volume,  the  fir^l 
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in  order  is  contributed  by  Dr.  Lamont,  the  "  present  Mode^ 
rator"  of  the  Church  of  Scotland^  and  the  same  gentlenmn, 
we  presume,  who  had  the  honour  of  preaching  before  his 
Majesty  on  his  late  visit  to  that  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Considered  as  an  every-day  discourse,  written  oo^ « 
Saturday  after  tea,  it  might  pass  without  note  or  comment  ia 
most  congregations;  but  received  as  a  select  specimen  of  the 
author's  style,  and  as  meant  to  do  honour  to  the  Church,  we 
cannot  bestow  any  praise  either  upon  his  taste  or  ability. 
The  language  is  unpolished  and  bombastic.  He  talks  of  our 
being  **  enamoured  of  the  attributes  of  the  adorable  Creator :" 
and  pronounces  it  an  error  to  suppose  that  **  the  great  and 
Eternal  God  can  ever  be  the  object  of  a  passionate  and  ani^ 
null  attachment/'  He  thinks  it  necessary  to  remind  bis 
hearers  that  in  God  "  there  is  nothing  on  which  our  bodily 
propensities  can  rest:  nor  in  bis  immaterial  and  incorporeal 
essence  is  there  any  thing  from  which  they  can  derive  the 
smallest  gratification."  Hence,  the  love  of  God  is  "  a  divine 
and  intellectual  attachment,  entirely  free  from  the  tumultuous 
transports  and  feverish  burnings  of  the  passions.  It  is  a  pure 
flame  which  soars  above  the  noxious  vapours  of  flesh  and 
blood,  and  nses  high  above  those  clouds  of  smoke  and  sul- 
phur in  which  our  grovelling  appetites  are  perpetually  in* 
volved/'  The  Doctor  thinks  aU  this  sublime :  we  think  it 
coarse,  indelicate,  and  nasty.  With  this  impression  on  onr 
minds,  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  him  one  of  his  own 
precepts  to  be  found  at  page  6  of  his  Sermon :  *'  Sufifer  not 
yourselves,  then,  to  be  deceived  with  visionary  phantoms,  or 
to  be  captivated  by  the  glare  of  romantic  images."  In  re- 
turn for  this  advice,  however,  we  crave  a  little  information 
from  the  learned  Doctor.  We  want  to  know  what  is  meant 
by  an  **  altar  of  justice^*  in  heaven;  because,  being  some- 
wliat  in  the  dark  as  to  this  pointi  we  lose  all  the  fine  eiSect  of 
the  following  sentence  in  which  the  eloquent  author  winds  tip 
his  peroratioiK  **  Thus  shall  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  the 
orphan  bedew  the  ashes  of  yojir  tomb.  Thus  shiedl  the 
prayers  of  the  fatherless  and  the  destitute  ascend  to  heaven, 
and  there  presenting  the  sacred  memorial  of  your  benevolent 
deeds,  shall  secretly  perfume  the  altar  of  justice  with  the 
pdour  of  compassion< !" 

The  second  Sermon  is  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Charteris, 
whose  volumes  have  sa  long  instructed  and  delighted  the 
pious  reader.  But  not  being  original,  we  shall  not  make  it 
the  subject  of  criticism  farther  than  tp  say,  that  it  is  charac- 
terized  by  the  peculiar  style  vrbich  pervades  all  the  Doeter  s 
woi4c£r,  apd  variegated  at  the  same  tiiKie*^th  a  species^  of 
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$Ihgr%tto  disqaisition  which  amuses  the  fancy^  and  some* 
times  casts  a  gleam  of  new  light  on  the  dark  places  of  a  te&t. 
'  Dr.  Somerville,  of  Jedburgh,  the  well  known  aat&or  of 
the  History  of  Qaeen  Anne's  Reign,  holds  the  third  place  in 
this  Scottish  Palpit.  The  discourse  which  he  sappiies  was 
preached  before  the  Judges  at  the  Circuit  Court,  and  has  for 
its  subject  tne  very  appropriate  topic  of  reverence  for  an 
oath.  It  is  remarkable  for  good  sense  and  seriousness; 
impressive,  without  being  positively  eloquent ;  familiar,  with* 
oat  being  trite.  The  lessons  which  it  conveys  are  extremely 
important ;  whilst  the  faults  which  it  condemns,  and  the  neg- 
ligences  which  it  censures,  are  such,  particularly  in  the  ad* 
ministration  of  justice,  and  in  the  transactions  of  the  public 
revenue,  as  every  conscientious  and  pious  Christian  would  be 
happy  to  see  removed. 

Next  comes  Dr.  William  L.  Brown  of  Aberdeen,  who 
seems  by  his  many  tokens  of  plurality  to  set  at  defiance  the 
self-denying  regimen  of  his  Church.  He  is  Principal  of  a 
College,  Professor  of  Divinity,  Minister  of  a  Kirk,  and 
Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  Be  still,  ye  insulted  Manes  of 
Knox,  Wadrow,  and  Melville ! 

Dean  Brown's  discourse  is  on  the  ''  Blessings  of  Peace:" 
but  as  peace  would  be  nothing  without  a  brisk  war  before  it, 
the  learned  principal  thinks  it  expedient  to  describe  a  fight 
in  the  best  style  he  may.  In  this  undertaking,  so  little  con* 
^ntaneous  with  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  a  Divinity  Professor, 
we  willingly  allow  him  the  full  use  of  all  Dr.  Lament's 
■  *  clouds  of  smoke  and  sulphur ;"  which,  by  the  bye,  were 
sadly  out  of  place  in  a  description  of  the  love  of  God,  codk 
nected,  though  it  may  sometimes  be  with  the  **  noxious 
vapours  of  flesh  and  blood."  Having  then  announced  his 
text,  and  told  his  folks  that  ^*  contrast  has  a  powerful  efiect 
in  heightening  whatever  is  delightful  on  the  one  hand>  or 
shocking. on  the  other,"  he  exclaims,  "  I  must  encounter  the 
.  complicated. calamities  and  horrors  of  war !"  And  where  does 
.  -the  doughty  Dean  resolve  to  try  his  maiden  arms  ?  At 
•Waterloo.!  '^Behold,  cries  he,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
haman  beings  arrayed  on  opposite  sides  (of  course)  thirst- 
ing for  each  others  blood,  and  determined  on  each  others  de- 
struction !  Behold  their  fierce  and  savage  countenances — the 
gleam  of  their  arms — the  terrors  of  their  mutual  approach ! 
The  ground  groans  with  the  tread  of  their  feet !— -the  can- 
nons roar-- the  earth  trembles — the  mountains  re*echo  to.  the 
.  thaoder — the  air  is  inflamed  by  the  flashes  that  issue  from 
tbeir  mouths  of  fire.  At  dvery  discharge  they  vomit  death 
Of  woniids  to  thousands  (vomit  wounds !)  Hear  the  clash  of 
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arnfi,  and  see  the  liavoc  of  the  bayonet,  the  Mbre  mad  ike 
Bfo^r  I  Entire  ranks  are  mowed  down  like  the  f^rass  before 
the  scyliie.  To  these  others  sueceed  who  are  cat  down  in 
their  turn.  The  field  is  drenched  in  4ilood»  and  strewed  with 
carnage«  Hear  the  groans  of  the  dying  and  the  wounded^ 
many  of  them  supplioatifrg  death  to  finish  their  agony !  Men 
aiid  horses  dAv€  iM^er  heaps  of  slain  aftd  of  mangled  bodies  I 
r^-hMUUii  iin^bs  and  carcases  are  scattered  on  erery  side  l-^-* 
Of flvv  foot  of  man  and  horse  is  crimsoned  with  human  g^re  I 
Hark  t  these  are  the  shout^i  &c/' 

After  ^sitting  the  fields  where  he  leaves  pestilence  and 
contagion  at  work  upon  the  **  patridity  of  carnage/'  he 
stunits  '*  Follow  me  still  farther !"  He  takes  us  to  a  hospital 
,  and  shows  os  ^'  What  horrible  operations  are  there  per- 
formed r  **  And  farther/'  says  he,  **  on  this  melancholy  head^ 
consider  tbe  oppressive  taxes  which  war  entaik/'  clogging 
our  indttstr3r»  ana  devolviiig  heavy  debts.  Next,  be  advances 
to  a  knotty  question^  which  be  solves  with  all  the  authority 
of  a  prineipai,  and  with  all  the  learning  of  a  theological  pro« 
fesson  y  If  snob,  says  he,  be  the  form  and  complexion  of 
warfare,  and  if  its  effects  be  so  dismal  and  appalling,  it  may 
be  asked  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  under  the  administration 
of  the  Almighty  Qovernor  of  the  world,  the  history  of  man* 
kind  should  rarely  exhibit  any  other  spectacle  but  this  moO" 
strous  state*  The  answer  is  obvious,  '  God  hath  made  man 
upright,  but  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions/  One  of 
the  most  diabolical  of  human  invmUians  is  war/' 

In  this  sublime  maniier  of  describing  and  reasonings  does 
Dean  Brown  get  over  all  the  difficulties  of  a  battle,  and  oC 
the  origin  of  evil ! 

Having  finished  his  campaign,  he  forthwith  proceeds  to 
chaunt  the  blessings  of  the  pacification,  January  the  IStb,^ 
A.D<  1816.  ''  O  Blessed  Peace !  Had  1  the  tongue  of  a 
Seraph*  I  would  display  all  thy  blessings  in  such  a  manner, 
&c;  Blessed  Peace !  say  I.  Blessed  Peace !  be  the  re* 
sippns^  which  you  make.''  And  from  this  high  stfain  be  Ml- 
i^edi^tely  comes  down  to  consider  the  state  of  the  commer- 
cial embarrassments  at  Aberdeen^  and  the  Protestant  cpmv* 
rels  in  the  South  of  France. 

AU^  whose  duty  it  is  to  preach,  know  what  it  is  to  get 
up  a  discourse  for  a  state  fast  or  a  national  thanksgiving; 
and  we  are  therefore  ready  to  make  allowance  for  the  V9$ia 
U9quip€daUa^  which  it  may  be  expedient  to  use  on  such  oeca* 
sioQs^  But  when  the  principal  of  a  college,  a  professor  of 
divinit>*  a  dean  of  the  chapel  royal  puts  forth,  after  havi«g^ 
h£i4  sevea  ycnurs  to  cool  down  towards  emnmon  sense  ^and 


telllig,  a  piece  of  rank  foBtian  tkat  would  diggrace  tte  first 
amy  of  a  lad  of  sixteon,  we  know  not  where  to  look  for 
Ml  apology.  Is  it  in  this  way  that  our  brethrea  in  Scotland 
tie  to  be  famished  with  a  **  ratioaal  system  of  doctrinal 
and  practical  religion  Y* 

The  fifth  sermon  is  one  of  a  Tory  different  oharacter ;  being 
ekaitely  and  even  elegantly  writteni  fall  of  powerftd  argn«- 
nenl,  and  raised  in  some  places  even  (o  sublimity  by  the  in* 
ifimlioa  ef  a  natural  and  ardent  eloquence*  The  author, 
i>^  Meams»  is  lik6¥rise  a  Divinity  Professor  at  Aberdeen ; 
sad  his  disoourse  we  are  informed  in  a  note,  was  preached 
for  Ihe  benefit  of  the  shipwrecked  seaman^a  fond  in  that 
«fy^  Ailading  to  an  accident  which  had  leoentiy  befallen 
stme  fishermen  on  the  coasts  he  describes  the  condition  of 
tto  BurrtTiag  rdati?es  in  terms  which  Dr.  Brown  would 
diink  tame  ud  destitute  of  sounds  but  which  most  other  per- 
sons, will  esteem  beaotifal  and  affecting.  Perhaps  the  lan- 
§mff^  nad  tone  in  which  their  terrors  and  their  anguish  were 
lKpnsned»  were  harsh  and  uncouth*^  but  it  was  the  voice  of 
onr  ocHnmon  nature  which  spoke,  and  of  nature  in  her  utmost 
agony.  '*  The  clamourous  cry,  and  sullen  groan  sent  forth 
from  the  shore)  when  the  fishing  bark  is  whelmed  beneath 
the  watens^may  be  much  less  fitted  to  captivate  the  fastidious 
ear  than  expressions  of  grief  uttered  by  those  who  are  clothed 
ia  aoft  raimeat)  and  dwell  in  courtly  palaces ;  but  the  burst- 
ing of  those  domestic  ties  which  have  bound  together  hearts 
separated  at  that  moment  for  ever,  is  not  therefore  the  less 
rendiSig  to  the  frame  oC  the  suflforer-*<*Hior  less  unsupportable, 
that  sickneBS  under  which  the  spirit  sinks,  when  suddenly 
severed  Irom  all  it  holds  most  dear !  Effectually  to  heal  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  such  calamitieB,  or  to  compeasate  the  snf- 
ierings  they  create,  by  renderinj^  them  the  means  of  leading 
to  happinees,  which  no  accident  shall  destroy,  is  not,  my 
brethren,  within  your  power^^^it  belongs  to  Him  without 
whose  knowledge  not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground,  who 
heelodi  the.  broken  heart,  and  causeth  those  who  sow  ia  tears 
to  leap  in  joy.  But  it  is  in  your  power  to  alleviate  the 
might  of  tUs  calamity,  by  removing  one  part,  at  least,  of  the 
load  which  presses  on  the  sufferers  who  are  thus  bereaved. 
It  is  in  your  power  to  deliver  them  from  the  apprehension  of 
want :  Ironi  the  dread  which  now  mingles  itself  with  their  la* 
mentationa  for  those  who  lie  buried  in  the  deep,  that  they 
Aemselves  may  spend  their  old  age  in  penury,  or  that  their 
ehildren  may  be  seen  begging  their  bread*  Relieve  them,  I 
beseech,  you,  from  these  sad  apprehensions.  And  in  that 
awfal  hour  when  all  4iie  uncertainties  of  hanan  condition 
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shall  cease^  and  tbe  eternal  lot  of  every  individual  shall  be 
irrevocably  cast^  may  each  one  of  you  hear  from  the  mouth 
of  the  great  Judge  of  all,  this  blessed  sentence :  '  Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me.*  " 

Tbe:  Aberdeen  Professors  are  followed  by  an  author  of  the 
same  rank  in  tbe  University  of  Glasgow.  Dr.  Maogill's 
Sermon  is  sensible,  but  vastly  common-place.  There  is  no 
failure  in  it,  because  nothing  seems  to  be  aimed  at,  either  in 
point  of  style  or  discussion*  Dr.  Cook,  with  wbom  our 
readers  are  so  well  acquainted  as  tbe  author  of  several  va- 
luable works,  succeeds  tbe  Glasgow  Professor  in  this  collec- 
tion. We  cannot  say,  however,  that  there  is  any  thing  very 
noticeable  in  bis  Sermon;  and,  we  must  confess,  we  are 
rather  surprised  that  he  did  not  select  a  subject  which  would 
have  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  expounding  a  dark  say- 
ing, of  throwing  light  upon  some  obscure,  point  of  Christiaa 
antiquity ;  or  at  least  of  pronouncing  a  spirited  exhortatioiu 
There  is,  indeed,  a  great  want  of  fire  and  pathos  in  most  of 
these  Discourses ;  not  that  fire  which  sends  forth  "  clouds  of 
smoke  and  sulphur,"  nor.  of  that  other  fire  which  '^vomit8 
death  and  wounds ;"  but  of  that  more  celestial  fire  which  is 
kindled  in  the  heart  by  glowing  thoughts,  and  fanned  by 
animated  language. 

The  Historian  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  succeded,  first 
by  a  Professor  of  Logic,  and  next  by  a  Royal  Chaplain  and 
Dean ;    both  excellent, .  sensible  men,  but  deadly  dull  as 

Iireachers.  But  let  us  do  justice.  We  read  the  whole  vo- 
ume,  fifteen  rather  lengthy  Sermons,  at  one  sitting :  whence 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  fatigue  of  the  body  has  re- 
acted upon  the  mind,  and  that  we  are  ascribing  our  weariness 
to  a  wrong  cause.  There  is,  no  douot,  much  valuable  matter, 
and  some  good  vnriting,  in  both  the  Discourses  to  which  we 
are  alluding,  as  also  in  those  which  are  contributed  by  Dr. 
Scot>Dr.  Hardy,  and  Dr.  Mackersy.  Holding  novelty  in  dne 
contempt,  they  proceed  steadily  and  gravely  along  the  beaten 
path,  which  thousands  have  trodden  before  them,  enforcinj^ 
the  obligations  of  religion,  recommending  the  beauty  of  vir- 
loe«  and  setting  forth  the  manifold  advantages  of  morality. 

In  Mr.  Somerville,  the  first  under-graduate  we  have  met 
with  in  the  '*  Scottish  Pulpit,"  we  recognise  the  fresh  qpirit 
of  youth,  and  the  ambitious  activity  of  genius.  His  Sermon 
on  the  *'  Resurrection  "  is  a  piece  of  glowing  and  irresistible 
ratiocination,  well  concatenated  In  its  parts,  and  skilfully 
adapted  to  effect  the  conviction  of  the  sceptic,  and  to  con- 
firm the  faith  of  the  unbeliever.  .Mr.  Somerville  cannot  fail,. 
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we  think,  to  be  admired  as  a  popular  and  instructive 
preacher. 

.  There  is  a  Sermon  here  which,  if  it  did  not  bear  the  name 
of  Thomas  Wright,  we  should  have  at  once  attri  bated  to 
tfr.  Alison  of  Edinburgh.  The  subject  of  it  is  the  Ana- 
logy between  the  Operations  of  Divine  Providence,  in  Crea- 
tion and  in  Redemption,  of  which  in  one  place  he  speaks 
thus: 

'*  In  every  mind  that  has  surrendered  itself  to  the  dominion  of 
iice>  we  behold  the  chaos  of  human  nature.  But  blessed  be  God ! 
&e  has  not  forsaken  the  souls  which  he  has  made.  There  is  a  solemn 
moment,  when  over  the  dark  waters  of  the  human  soul,  the  Spirit 
of  the  Almighty  begins  to  move.  Under  its  regenerating  energy, 
every  remaining  particle  of  goodness  rushes  to  its  place,  and  Uie 
leattered  principles  of  the  darkened  mind  are  gathered  into  order, 
and  directed  to  what  is  good.  It  is  then,  also,  that  the  com- 
mand of  the  Most  Nigh  brings  light  out  of  darkness.  All  those 
jnure,  and  bright,  and  happier  conceptions  which  once  irradiated 
the  unspotted  heart,  begin  again  to  oawn  on  it.  It  gradually  re- 
gains that  harmony  and  balance  and  just  proportion  in  its  aflfections 
Hrhich  are  equally  indispensable  to  order  and  to  peace ;  and  while 
in  this  manner  hght  is  communicated  and  order  established,  the 
ipneat  work  of  regeneration  is  accomplished.'' 

'  The  volume  ends  with  a  modest,  meritorious  Sermon  by 
Mr.  Carstairs,  of  which  our  narrow  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
toter  upon  an  analysis. 

'•'  In  the  main,  this  pablication  is  creditable  to  the  soberness 
mid  gopd  sense  which  belong  to  the  character  of  Scottish 
theology,  and  which,  indeed,  are  so  becoming  in  the  teachers 
of  religions  wiisdom  everv  where,  particularly  in  these  days 
6f  rant  and  pretension.  Of  learning  and  eloquence,  we  per- 
<irive  few  traces ;  but  we  see  throughout,  much  of  that  calm 
and  orderly  arrangement  of  thought  which  gives  clearness  to 
tShith,  and  authority  to  precept,  and  which,  when  combined 
with  an  orthodox  creed,  prevents  those  miserable  aberrations 
into  folly  and  superstition,  which  have  so  frequently  deprived 
our  holy  faith  of  its  most  suitable  accompaniment,  **  a  rea- 
sonable service.**  We  therefore  hope  that  Mr.  Gillan  will 
be  encouraged  to  proceed  with  his  plan,  and  that  he  may  be 
induced  to  give  to  the  public  a  lengthened  series  of  the 
"  Scottish  Pulpit.'' 
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Art.  VI.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Itfedthus^  M.A.  I^*S. 
heina  an  Answer  io  the  Critieism  on  Mr.  GodwhCs  W^rk 
on  Population,  which  was  inserted  in  the  7MA  Tfumh^ 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review :  to  which  is  ^dd^,  an  Exami- 
nation  of  the  Censuses  of  Oremh  Britain  and  JreldMifi 
By  David  Booth,    pp.  19(3.    Longmsn  and  Co.    1898. 

The  interest  ^hich  we  hav^  all  along  takep  in  the  popiila-* 
tion  quQstion,  indQced  us  to  read  this  JLetter  to  Mr.  Mamiiiii^ 
who  has  liad  the  fate  to  he  (nore  mis^read,  moire  JKnis-aiict^-^ 
stood,  apd  more  viralentty  abused  thau  wy  Qtber  writer  af 
the  present  dajt  Numbers,  who  have  not  been  ab^  to  refptei 
hia  arguments,  have  revenged  their  imbecility  by  s^tMci^g 
his  motives ;  whiUt  a  large  proportioii  of  ^  mwe  Qm4i4 
and  decor<ims  have  hastily  drawn  Uom  the  (supposed  tmdeiiAy. 
of  bis  opinions  a  ^pecde^  ^f  pf eawiptiv^  avideiiM  thai  tlM^r: 
mist  be  fiHinded  in  arror^  and  i«|uigiMi»  of  oaane,  Amk 
region  and  hamaniiy  am  equally  toteroattd  in  tlkait  eKpoaomr 
and  reUnqnishmcnt.  Ab  fpr  Porsali>es,  -we  have  been,  flNMk 
th^  very  outset,  perfectly  eonyinoed  tbat  Mr.  Maltb«a  ftu 
at  onee  enj€>yed  mere  eredtl,  and  sttlfered  a  deeped  ofpph^^ 
brium  than  could  have  belonged  to  him,  even  if  his  arjrsleift 
were  aa  ingenious  and  profound  as  bis  irieods  are  di«poiied  to 
hold  it  or  asmischievQustmd  miaapthropioal  a^  hi<»  s(dv^^ 
saries  have  never  ceased  to  pronounce  it«  Aa  1(iiur  as  4hi% 
principles  are  coooemed,  tbia  able  author  has  no  claim  to 
origioality,  nor  are  if  e  awfure  that  be  has  ever  urged  9f^ 
suoa  claim ;  on  wbich  account  if  there  be  any  thing  ohim^ 
tionable  in  the  tenets  wbich  are  so  aqccessfoUy  maintained^ 
and  so  happily  illustrated  in  the  ilssay  on  Population,  thu 
hl«me  is  to  be  shared  with  soma  of  the  most  learned  men  whQ 
have  written  on  the  genera)  doctrines  of  Politipal  Bconomy^ 
Oar  readers  are  aware  that  Mr*  Booth  is  the  ai^tbor  of  « 
diismrtatien  which  was  inserted  in  Mr.  Godwin's  "  Enqair^ 
ecmeeming  Population  T  in  which  be  attempted  to  invalid 
date  the  conclnaions  of  Mr.  Malthas  in  regard  to  the  power 
af  increase  among  human  beings  even  in  the  circumstaoMa 
that  may  be  oonoeived  most  favourable  to  fecundif^y^  healths 
and  nourishment.  In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  fidm-^ 
burgh  Review,  of  which  Mr.  Booth  presumes  that  bis  aa|e- 
brated  antagonist  is  directly  or  indirectly  the  author,  the 
reasoning,  displayed  in  the  '^  dissertation/'  is  freely  exa- 
mined, and  rather  slightingly  held  forth  to  the  ridicule  and 
contempt  of  the  public.  Hence  the  Letter  to  Mr.  Malthns 
which  now  occupies  our  attention ;  and  of  which  we  shall 
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satisfy  the  corioflity  of  oqr   readers  with   a    very  8b<Nrt 
accoant* 

In  tha  first  plaoe^  witli  respect  to  the  aotherskip  qf  the 
article  in  question  he  attempts  to  fix  it  on  Hr,  Maltbufd  on 
the  strength  of  evidence  which^  though  it  is  satisfactory  to  biin-f 
self,  he  despairs  of  making  sufficiently  so  to  others,  and  oi^ 
the  &ith  of.  testimony  which  bis  regard  for  bis  informant  prer 
vents  him  from  giving  to  the  world.    On  these  obscure 

tointft  we  cannot,  it  is  obvious,  venture  to  form  any  opinion  % 
at  there  seems  to  be  something  like  constructive  proof 
against  Mr.  Malthns  involved  in  the  siai^le  oircuQistanQSil 
that  the  refisrences  to  a  certain  work  by  Dr.  Price,  both  W 
the  Essay  on  Population  and  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
apply  to  the  tame  edJLtion  of  thai  work,  which  lias,  it  seem^, 
become  acavce,  and  is,  besides,  not  the  west  aatboritative 
form  in  wUcK  the  said  work  has  appeared*  We  give  the 
pleadittff  in  Mr.  Booth's  own  words, 

'*  In  your  Essay  on  Population,  you  take  frequent  occasion  to 
quote  Dr.  Price's  Observations- on  Reversionary  Payments,  and 
having  purchased  your  copy  when  a  young  man,  yon  always  refbr 
to  the  issurth  edition.  You  seen  nsit  to  Imi  aware. that  there  have 
beea  tibree  subsequent  editions,  all  quite  diflBsrent  from  yours  in 
their  arrangepipi)^  and  containing  additjonal  Tsbles  and  valuable 
Note«y  both  by  Dr.  Price  apd  by  Mr.  Morgan.  The  consequence 
of  these  improvements  is^  that  your  edition  (which  was  printed 
ftrtv  years  ago)  being  generally  wastedt  is  now  a  verv  scarce  book: 
ana  that  your  readers  if  Htxej  wish  to  follow  you,  nave  to  grope 
their  way  through  a  modern  copy ;  and  if  they  find  your  quotation 
at  all,  it  is  sure  to  be  at  a  very  distant  page,  and  often  in  n  dif- 
ferent volume  fr<mi  that  to  which  you  refer.  This  was  sufficiently 
tormenting  to  the  patient  perusers  of  your  larger  work,  but  it  was 
lather  too  mischievous  to  cite  so  often  firom  the  same  antiquated 
eepy  (without  even  mentioning  the  edition)  when  you  were  writing 
for  the  more  volatile  readers  of  a  modern  Review.  1  grant  that 
to  have  bought  a  new  copy  would  have  been  expensive ;  but  I  am 
told  that  Mr.  JeSety  pays  sixteen  guineas  a  sheet,  and  jour  criti- 
oiam  fills  fifteen  pages,'' 

The  qnestioB  relative  to  the  rate  at  which  mankind  are 
capable  of  increasing  their  numbers,  in  the  midst  of  plenty 
and  security,  baa  been  so  often  discussed  that"we  are  willing 
to  regard  it  as  being  set  at  rest.  It  is  admitted  by  the  mQ$t 
ardent  contraversiwsts  that  thU  rate  depends  almost  entirety 
on  the  circumstanpea  just  meutioned ;  and  that  families  are 
moltipUed  and  bring  to  maturit;^  a  number  of  children  in  pro- 
portion to  the  facility  with^  which  food,  clothing,  and  com- 
fortable lodging  are  procured  at  any  given  time  or  place. 
Whetiier  a  eemiy  in  the  most  advantageous  position  in  re* 
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gard  to.  the  thiugs  now  named,  would. continue,  age  after 
age,  to  double  their  numbers  every  twenty  or  five  and' twenty 
year&;  or  whether  encreasing  luxury  might  not  so  far  couq- 
teract  tbei  bia^  of  their  shn^Se  habits  as  to  render  marriages 
both  less  fVequent  and  less  prolific,  are  questions  Which 
^tperfence  has  not  yet  furnished  the  means  of  determining. 
But  that  considerable  societies,  surrounded  by  the  natural 
wealth  which  crowns  the  efforts  of  the  first  settlers;  in  a  rich 
mH  and  healthful  climate,  have  actually  doubled  by  procre- 
ation alone,  the  number  of  their  members,  is  a  fact  too  well 
ascertained  to  admit  of  any  dispute.  The  newer  States  of 
North  America  have  usually  been  specified  as  affording  an 
teampte  of  this  rapid  increase :  and  there,  we  have  the  best 
reason  to  believe,  the  colonists  have  realized,  again  and 
again,  the  hypothetical  wonders  of  the  geometrical  ratio. 

•  ^£be  increase  being  admitted  on  both  sides,  the  point  at 
issue  between  Mr.  Booth  and  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  is, 
whether  that  increase  arises  solely  from  the  nnmeroos  births 
iwliich  take  place  within  the  bounds  of  the  colopy,  or  from 
these  and  immigration  united.  The  advocate  of  the  Maltha- 
siah  system,  as  it  has  been  called,  maintains  that  the  inmii- 
^riants  bear  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  indigenous  inhabi- 
tants that  the  rate  of  increase  is  not  materially  effected  by 
iiew  arrivals ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, -the  author  of  the 
Letter  undertakes  to  prove  that  the  whole  amount  of  th^ 
excess  in  the  rate  of  American  population,  compared  with 
that  of  other  countries,  may  be  explained  and  accounted  for, 
on  the  ground  now  mentioned.  In  a  word,  he  maintains  that 
tikie  cradle  in  North  America  is  not  more  prolific  than  else- 
where: and  that  the  main  source  of  increase  in  that  portion 
,of  the  New  World  may  be  estimated  by  the  extent  of  the 
:jj»migrant  lists  which  are  periodically  issued  at  the  Custom 
House; 

'  To  afford  the  means  of  ascertaining  how  much  of  the  aug- 
mented population  of  the  United  States  may  be  fairly  ascribed 
to  the  accession  of  new  citizens  from  other  parts  of  the  world, 
Mr.  Booth  proposes  the  application  of  the  following  rule. 

;**  When  enumerations  are  taken  every  ten  years,  it  is  obvious, 
exclusive  of  immigration,  that  in  any  particular  census  the  persons 
.Uving  above  ten  years  of  age  must  all  have  existed  in  the  census 
immediately  preceding.  In  that  of  1810,  for  instance,  all  above 
ten  years  formed  part  of  the  population  of  1800,  and  are  in 
irealily  the  same  except  inasmuch  as  they  are  diminished  by 
deaths.'* 

Comparing,  says  he,  the  American  censuses  on  this  prin- 
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€iplc  we  shall  find  an  astonishing  extent  of  immtgration. 
The  white  popalation  of  1800  was  4,905,971.  These  in  tev 
years  wotdd  be  dimiaished  by  a  fourth.  It  is  very  improba* 
ble,  he  continaes,  that  more  than  3^200,000  would  haive  been 
aiive  in  18L0;  for  whatever  proportion  the  births  of  that 
coantry  may  bear  to  the  whole  population,  the  proportion  of 
deaths  is  certainly  greater  than  in  Europe.  These  3,200,00§ 
then,  should  have  constituted  the  number  of  those  above 
ten  years  of  age^  in  the  census  of  1810,  had  there  been  no 
importation  from  other  countries.  But  the  acteal  census 
above  ten  years  of  age,  was  3,845,389 :  giving  a  surplus  of 
645,369  which  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  wav  than  by 
immigration.  The  census  of  1810  contains  also  iflVR,7(H 
children  under  ten  years.  Part  of  these  too,  as  well  as  the 
deaths  4)f  immigrants  since  their  arrival,  should  be  added  to 
the  645^389  above  stated :  and  therefore  ef  the  1,556,12S 
persons .  which  the  caisus  of  1810  exhibits  beyond  that  of 
1800,  it  is  as  clear  as  sunshine  that  nearly  one  half  was 
added  by  direct  immigration.  Of  the  effects  on  t(ie  increase 
of  population  by  the  introduction  of  grown-up  persons,  we 
have^  he  observes,^  already  spoken ;  and  adverting  to  these 
effects  along  with  tlie  statements  now  given,  the  additional 
population  is^  he  ceucludes,  completely  accounted  for« 
fVitheut  supposing  a  power  «f  procreation  beyond  what  is 
found  to  prevail  among  ^European  nations. 
'  The  Bieviewer  denies  at  once  the  principle  and  the  con- 
clusion which  is  here  founded  upon  it.  Before  we  can 
ascertain*  says  he,  the  amonvt  of  immigration  from  the 
numbers  above  ten  years  old  in  the  second  census,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  we  must  make  a  proper  allo\vance  for  the  mortality 
qC  the  population  of  the  first  census  in  the  ten  years  between  tm 
fijrst  and  second.  Mr.  Booths  proceeding  we  suppose  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  mortality  in  the  United  States  is  one  in 
forty,  imagines  that  he  shall  crbtain  the  mortality  of  the  tea 
years  in  question  by  multiplying  the  mortality  of  one  year  by 
ten :  and  so  infers  that  the  population  of  the  first  census 
would  in  ten  years  be  diminished  by  ^  or  j-*  He  forgets, 
continues  the  representative  of  Mr.  Malthus,  or  perhaps  he 
never  knew  that  the  very  early  years  of  life  are  the  greatest 
contributors  to  the  annual  mortality.  In  a  table  of  the  num- 
bers in  different  ages  dying  annually  in  Sweden,  brought 
forward  by  Dr.  Price,  it  appears  that  the  mortality  of  the 
male  children  under  oa^  year  of  age  was  1  in  3^,  vriiile  the 
mortality  between  the  age.  of  5  and  10  was  1  in  68 ;  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  15,  1  in  131 ;  and  between  the  ages  of 
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15  and  30, 1  iu  139.  It  is  quite  obvious  therefore,  conclades 
Uie  antagonist  of  Mr.  Booth,  that  the  ten  years  mortality  of 
a  population  which  is  rising  into  the  healthiest  stages  of  life, 
and  is  not  affected  by  fresh  births,  and  fixe  frail  tenure  of 
existence  in  its  earliest  periods,  must  be  essentially  different 
from  the  annual  mortality  of  the  whole  population  multiplied 
by  ten. 

He  next  proceeds  to  shew^  by  certain  calculations,  fonnd-* 
ed  on  the  population  returns  of  Sweden  taken  in  connection 
with  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  that  country,  that  the 
number  of  deaths  in  the  rural  districts  of  North  America 
cannot  exceed  1  in  50.  Mr.  Barton,  the  author  of  a  paper 
i$H  the  Philadelphia  Transactions,  gives  the  annual  mortality 

'  of  the  United  States  as  being  1  in  45;  and  assuming  the 
aecuracy  of  this  estimate,  the  Keviewer  remfirks,  that  if  we 
%pply  the  calculated  proportion  of  loss  in  ten  years  which 
would  take  place  in  Sweden,  where  the  general  mortality  is 
1  in  34.6  to  America,  where  the  general  mortality  is  1  in 
45,  we  «hali  find  that  the  population  existing  at  the  time  of 

'  any  one  census,  would  have  lost  in  ten  years,  or  at  the  n^xt 
census,  about  one-seventh.  Instead  therefore^  says  he,  of 
fifubtracting  onerfoui^th  for  the  loss  of  a  given  population  in 
th^  course  of  !ten  years  in  America,  we  must  subtract  only 
one-seventh :  and  it  will  be  found  that  this  correction  will 
make  a  great  difference  in  the  appearance  of  immigration. 
According  to  the  American  tables  it  appears  that  the  white 
population  of  1800  was  4,305,971.  If  from  this  number  we 
subtract  one-seventh  (or  more  accurately  one^sixth,  878) 
for  the  diminution  of  the  population  in  ten  years,  the  popu- 
lation of  1800  which  should  be  found  living  in  1810,  will  be 
3»679,971,  instead  of  3;a00,000  as  stated  by  Mr.  Booth; 
spod  subtracting  3,679,371  from  3,845,389,  the  population 
above  ten  years  of  age  actually  found  living  in  the  census  of 
i.810,  we  shall  have  165,418  for  the  amount  of  immigration 
in  ten  years,  instead  of  645,389  as  stated  by  Mr.  Booth.  If 
we  then  proceed  to  deduct  the  amount  of  immigration  so 
foun4  from  5,862,093,  the  whole  white  population  of  1810, 
the  remainder  .will  be  5,696,623 ;  and  the  difference  between 
4,305,971,  the  population  of  1800,  and  the  number  5,696,623 
will  express  the  increase  of  population  between  1800  and 
1310,  independently  of  immigration,  or  by  procreation  only. 
*rhe  annual  amount  of  immigration^  according  to  this  cor- 
rected statement;  will  not  exceed  16,000 ;  whereas,  accord- 
jng  to  Mr.  Booth's  calculation,  it  could  not  be  less  than 
64,000.  But  the  disciple  of  Mr.  Malthus  is  still  willing  to 
suspect  that  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  United  Stat^  is 
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rated  too  high  at  one  in  forty*five.  He  is  dispo^  to  redaee 
it  to  lin  60 ;  by  which,  means  the  amount  to  be  sabtraeted 
for  the  mortality  during  the  ten  years  between  the  two  cen*- 
sHsei  would  be!  diminished  to  about  one-eighth  instead  of 
one-seventh :  and  in  this  case»  it  is  obvious^  the  annaal  im- 
migration would  be  only  between  seven  and  eight  instead  of 
sixteen  thousand  as  estimated  above. 

Thii  eonolttsiony  we  may  remark,  is  amply  confirmed  botii 
br  the  statistical  accounts,  and  by  the  Custom-house  retuma 
Jw  the  United  States.  They  all  agree  in  representing  the 
effect  of  immigration  upon  the  encrease  of  the  people  as  quite 
inconsiderable*  Durinfir  the  twenty  years  from  1780  to  1810, 
tiie  acoteiiun  to  their  population  from  that  source  is  de- 
acribed  aa  altogether  trifling.  Dr.  Leybert,  in  his  chapter 
on  Emigration^  after  reviewing  what  other  writers  had  stated 
on  the  subject,  and  producing  an  authentic  estimate  of  the 
numbef  of  pa^sisngei's,  citizens,  as  well  as  aliens  who  arrived 
at  the  diffident  ports  of  the  United  States  in  the  extraordi* 
nary  year  IS]*^,  which,  it  seems,,  amounted  to  22,240,  he 
calculates  tl^^t  uo  mQtO  than  6000  could  have  arrived  annu- 
ally from.'  1790  to  JtdlO :  and  allowing  for  their  increase  at 
five  per  ceiiL  he  co^cVu46s  by  stating  that  the  duplication  of 
the  free  Ita^^itantSif  indepeni^ently  of  immigration,  would 
require  offly ,  one-fi^  iX  a  yq€ur  more  than  when  the  immi- 
grants were,  tuided. 

Mr.  Boftih.  impugiDi  the  accurapy  of  all  these  deductions, 
on  the  ground,  that  $eybert's  book  is  stuff(dd  with  credulity 
and  nonsense;  and.tbat  the  censuses  of  Philadelphia,  where 
they.ari^  at  all  iobe  rdied  uponi  give  a  verv  different  repre- 
sentation ,df  Ht^  itnd'  death  .from  that  which  is  ascribed  to 
them  bj  tfi^  Emnl^tirgjh  tteviewer.  Bat  hb  remarks  on  the 
latter  ^ubjj^^e;sd  hasty^^d  blundering,  that  he  sacrifices 
to  passtdn  nearly  all  the  aHv^tage  which  his  argument  would 
have  derived  from  a  calm  examination  of  facts,  or  a  stidhess- 
fht  exposure  of  iciaecaracy.    At  page  31,  for  example,  he 

fiv^  the  nuittlier  of  persons  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  year 
610.  between  the  agues', of  10  and  26,  at  13,824  instead  of 
[6,7o5 ;  and  be  was. 'Evidently  led  into  this  mistake  by  sum- 
ming, part  jof  the  co^mn  for  1800,  instead  of  that  for  the 
year  just  naiqed,  Throughout  his  whole  Letter,  indeed,  he 
postpones  feasobing  to  Itivective ;  and  precludes,  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader/ttieVesp^dt  which  is  due  as  well  to  his  talents 
as  to  the  importance  of  his  argument,  by  constantly  reverting 
to  that  pettish,  sulky,  and  intemperate  style  which  is  scarcely 
pardonidile  in  a  disappointed  school-boy. 
TKe  l^inbdrgh  Hevieilreri  in  a  certain  part  of  his  article, 
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expresses  bis  asstirance  that,  if  we  had  tables  for  America, 
formed  like  tbose  of  Dr.  Price  for  Sweden,  we  should  find 
the  ammal  rate  of  mortality  still  lower  than  be  himself  has 
estimated  it.  ^*  Then  have  thy  wish/  exclaims  Mr.  Bootk. 
Such  tables,  be  proceeds  to  inform  os»  were  calculated,  and 
are  adopted  by  the  "  PennsyWanian  Company  for  insurance 
on  lives  and  granting  annuities."  There  are  two  sets  of 
them :  one  founded  on  the  records  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  the  other  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality  published  by  the 
Board  of  Health  of  Philadelphia,  and  they  are  inserted  A 
Mr.  Booth's  pamphlet,  >where  tbey  are  also  compared  iriA 
the  Expectations  of  Life  in  Sweden  and  Northampton^  as 
^awn  up  by  Dr.  Price.  To  afford  some  idea  of  liie  com- 
parative value  of  life,  in  Europe^and  America,  we  shall  quote 
the  statement  here  given  for  the  first  tea  years. 


Age. 

Boanlof 
Health. 

Bptscoiwl 
Cburch. 

oweoeo. 

NmrthamptoB. 

• 

0 

34.42 

25.18 

1 

25.96 

30.91 

42.95 

32.74 

2 

32.92 

34.43 

44.92 

37.79 

S 

36.80 

35.74 

46.11 

39.55 

4 

36*85 

37.30 

46.78 

40.58 

5 

36.94t 

37.91 

46.79 

40JM 

6 

37.02 

38.60 

46.66 

41.07 

7 

36.42 

38.24 

46.43 

41.0S 

8 

35.83 

37.88 

46.07 

40.79 

9 

35.23 

37.50 

45.61 

40.36 

10 

34.59 

37.12 

45.07 

3a78 

If  these  tables  be  correctly  calculated,  it  must  be  allowM, 
we  thinky  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  the  value  of  hii- 
man-life,  at  the  early  stages  of  it^  is  less  at  Phibdelphia  tbaii 
in  almost  any  part  of  Europe.  Mr.  Booth  seizes  fliis  infer- 
ence as  a  strong  vantage-ground  in  his  contest  with  the  MaU 
thusian  theorist ;  and  applying  the  rate  of  mortality  on  wbiok 
the  above  tables  are  constructed  to  the  American  census  of 
1800^  he  proves,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  at  leasts  that  one^ 
fourth  of 'the  population  must  have  died  between  that  year 
and  1810.  We  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  this  calcu- 
lation. Suffice  it,  then,  to  say  that  minute  accuracy  in  the 
results  is  neither  aimed  at  nor  desiderated  ;  for  although  tliis 
method  of  estimating  the  progress  of  mortality,  leaves,  at  the 
end  often  years,  60,000  more  persons  alive  than  were  per- 
mitted to  exist  by  his  former  estimate,  Mr.  Booth  sees  no 
reason  to  question  the  soundness  pf  either  scheme  of  reckon- 
ing- 

^  You  wiH  question/'  says  he  to  liis.  opponent  in  the 
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borgh  Review,  ^  the  authority  of  these  Tables  of  Expectation ; 
but  have  yoa  access  to  more  certain  documents  ?  In  all  our  rea^ 
sooings  we  must  trust  to  some  data,  unless  we  would  recite  our 
dreams  and  expect  to  be  believed.  What  ability  and  attention 
have  been  bestowed  upon  their  construction  I  know  not,  but  surely 
the  Company  tot  whfom  they  were  formed,  have  no  interest  in  their 
filsification;  for  they  purchase  as  well  as  sell  annuities:  and 
moreover  their  business  is  not  confined  to  the  city  of  PhiUdelphia. 
Ndther  is  it  probably  that  any  place  could  have  been  bcitter  chosen 
&r  such  observations,  it  is  less  resorted  to  by  eqrfgrants  than 
tfew  York  and  many  other  cities  j  and  although  it  was  founded 
140  years  ago,  its  population  is  not  yet  greater  than  the  second- 
rate  towns  in  Europe.'* 

On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  truth,  in 
regard  to  the  progress  of  American  population,  will  be  found 
to  repose  somewhere  between  the  two  extremes  which  are 
maintained  respectively  by  Mr.  Booth  and  the  Northern  re* 
viewer :  and  that  more  ought  to  be  attributed  to  immigration 
than  is  allowed  by  the  one,  and  not  so  much  as  is  insisted 
upon  by  the  other.     Numbers  of  new  settlers  find  their  way 
into  the  United  States  whose  names  are  not  to  be  seen  in 
Custom-house  documents.    Many  migrate  from  the  British 
territory  kito  the  more  genial  climate  of  the  Union ;  and 
thousands,  there  i»  reason  to  believe,  m&e  their  way  from 
Surope    to   the  colonies  of    the    Ohio    and    Mississippi, 
^irough  channels  which  oannot  be  detected  at  Boston  or 
New  York.    Besides,  yre  are  satisfied  that  much  of  the  ap* 
parent  increase  in  the  population  of  North  America  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  more  correct  returns  of  the  inhabitants,  ob- 
tained by  the  officers  who  are  employed  in  making  the  census. 
In  Unit  (^untrv,  as  in  our  own,  tne  enumeration  of  the  peo- 
f4e  could  not  ndl  to  he  very  imperfect.    Scattered  over  an 
>nBiniff»gg  territonr,  and  ignorant  or  indifierent  as  to  the  town- 
ddp  to  which  tney  were  politically  attached,  many  of  the 
rustic  settlers  would  neglect  to  return  their  families.  ^  Sus- 
picious, too,  that  the  military  service  or  pecuniary  burdens  of 
a  district  would  be  regulated  by  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
the  small  farmers  would  find  an  obvious  motive  for  conceal- 
ing the  amount  of.  their  households ;  and  it  would  not  be 
.  until  the  object  of  the  census  was  clearly  seen  and  divested 
.1^  all  the  pr^udices,  which  are  so  apt,  under  all  forms  of 

Evemment,  to  attach  to  such  a  measure,  that  the  people  at 
ge  would  frankly  give  their  names,  ages,  and  occupations. 
We  know  that  feelings  similar  to  those  now  alluded  to 
have  had  a  very  great  efiect  in  preventing  a  full  and  accurate 
enumeration  of  our  own  countrymen^  down  almost  to  the 
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pretent  moment.  In  the  ^' Prelinganary  Observatians"  pre* 
fixed  ta  the  Report  of  the  last  ceuaus^  -Mr.  IRickHiaQ,  to 
whose  care  that  great  national  work  was  entfasted,  remarks ; 

.,*y  That  it  has  b^en  reasonably.  suppps^^'tWlt the  first  enume- 
if^^ion,  of  the  people  in  Great  Britab,^  e^cjaUy  a?  it  took  place  in 
lio)^  of  w^i:,  was  rendered  somewhat  defective  from  bad:wardne89 
or  evasion  in  puiking  the  answers  required^  in  as  much  as  disect 
ta^Uition^  and  more  obviously  the  levy  of  ro^  ipievqry  place,  rn^ht 
possibly  be  founded  on  the  results  o^  such  an  investigation.  But 
as  no  such  effect  was  perceived  to  take  pl^ce,  the  returns  of  the 
year  IBll  were  in  all  probability  more  full  and  accurate  than  those 
of  1801 ;  and  the  war  having  now  ceased/  there  remains  no  reason 
to  suspect  the  least  deficiency  in  the  return  of  1821.  Indeed,  the 
voluntary  return  of  the  ages  of  pemonSf  an  enquiry  of  far  morela- 
Ibour  than  that  <^  the  enumeration  of  homses,  faiailiesj  apd  persons, 
provesi  by  the  extent  of  the  answers^  .Unat  the.  Population  Act  has 
been  carried  into  effect,  m  the  y^ar  1921)  not  merely  with  willing, 
ness,  but  tv&i  with  ^eal,  lhrougho^t  the  greatest  part  of  the  king;* 
doso." 

The  natural  inference,  however,  from  this  candid  statement 
on  the  pairt  of  Mr.  Rickman  is^  that  the  increase  of  our  po- 
pulation^  as  demoted  by  the  last  census,  is  to  a  certain  extent 
merely  apparent ;  and  perhaps  we  shall  not  be  ifide  of  the 
truth  in  estimating,  as  that  genlJeman  hinisetf  appears  to  do, 
the  aQtnal  augmentation  of  our  people  at  two-thirds  of  the 
ntimber  by  which  the  re^nrns  of  1821  exceed  those  'of  1911; 

Mr.  Booth  makes  some '  sensible  iemilriEs  on  Ae  extlreme 
deficiency  of  onr  Registersj^  both  of  blaptisms  and  buviafe,  in 
the  second  part  of  his^aniphlet,  which  he  has  entitled  *^  An 
.Examination  of  the  Ciensases  of*  Great-  Britain/'  Bat  we 
must  remain  satisfied  with  this  refe!i^ee,'ii&it  is  entivei^  Mt 
of  our  power  either  to  follow  the  aiiliidi'  th¥oagfa  the  ncmieroos 
details  into  which  he  enters,  or  to  render  tbetn  intelligible  to 
the  reader  in  a  narrow  compass.  '  We  thi^efore  take  leiare 
of  Mr.  Booth  with  an  expression  of  regret  that  he  shovdd 
have  so  completely  marred  his  obj^t  by  employing,  on  an 
abstract  enquiry,  an  irritating  MyleiAiid  a  contemptuous  man« 
ner ;  and  turned  against  himself  so  pbiiitedly  the  sympathies 
of  his  reader  by  attacrkhig  with  abnsrve,  wanton,  and'scurri- 
lous  epithets  a  writer  who  stands  very  high;  in' the  estimation 
of  the  public,  and  whose  views, 'however  much  they  have 
beeu' misunderstood,  are  patriotic;  wii^e;  and  essentiallt  hu- 
mane. 
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Art.  VII.     Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  So" 
ciety  of  London,  for  the  Year  1822.      Part  II. 

The  Volame  of  theTransactioiis  now  before  as  contains  man; 
papers  of  considerable  interest,  though  not  above  one  or  two 
which  can  lay  mach  claim  to  novelty  of  subject,  or  peculiar 
importance. 

Nos.  30  and  31  are  contributed  by  J.  Groldingham,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  and  contain  an  elaborate  detail  of  his  astronomical 
observations  for  fixing  with  accuracy  the  situation  of  Cal- 
cutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  A  discussion  follows,  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  different  instruments  and  methods 
employed.  Much  supplementary  information  is  also  given 
respecting  several  places  on  the  coast  of  India,  which  the 
author  thinks  will  be  useful  to  navigation. 

This,  then,  is  all  that  the  united  labours  of  the  scientific 
world  have  to  display,  in  any  way  connected  with  mathenm*- 
tical  research.  A  falling  off  not  difficult  to  be  accounted  for, 
if,  as  it  is  natural  to  sQppose,  mathematical  investigations  of 
only  ordinary  merit,  meet  with  no  better  reception,  than  ' 
some  of  very  superior  excellenca  have  lately  done,  at  the 
great  tribunal  of  science;  and  on  whose  rejection  we  in  a  late 
Nomber  made  some  remarks. 

Next  in  order  from  subjects  of  matbematicsd  science,  Ve 
will  take  those  belongiiig  to  natural  philosophy.  Under  this 
head  we  will  first  notice  No.  19,  entitled.  Experiments  and 
Observatioafi  on  the  Dev^opement  of  Ma^etical  Properties 
in  Steel  and  Iron  by  Percussion^  by  Willi€un  Scoresby^  E^. 
Jun.     Communicated  by  Sir  H.  Davy. 

It  appears  that  the  fact  of  magnetic  powers  being  giv^h  to 
iroDk  by  hammering,  &c.  was  known  upwards  of  two  cen- 
tpiries  ago :  the  experiments  having  been  tried  by  Dr.  Gilbert. 
But  Mr.  Scoresby  is  of  opinion,  that^  although  the  fact  was 
known,  it  w$is  only  viewed  in  reference  to  the  power  of  caus- 
ing a  deviation  in  a '  needle,  and  was  never  applied  to  the 
case  of  lifling  a  weight.  Mr.  Scoresby  having  m  a  former 
paper,  (Edinb.  Phil.  Trans.  1821,)  investigated  the  princi- 
pal liaws  of  this  sort  of  action,  devotes  the  present  to  the 
practical  part  of  the  subject,  as  it  concerns  the  forming  of 
artificial  magnets.  For  the  purpose  of  these  experiments, 
neveral  hammers  of  different  kpovfrn  weights  were  employed^ 
and  the  results  were  observed,  both  by  ascertaining  the  de- 
viation on  a  needle,  and  the  weight  lifted.  The  latter,  Mir. 
S.  considers,  cannot  be  regarded  as  giving  an  accurate  mea- 
sure of  magnetic  force ;  the  nature  of  the  surfaces,  and  con- 
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sequent  degree  of  contact,  obviously  leaving  mach  room  for 
uncertainty.  But  the  observed  deviations,  when  sufficioDt 
precautions  were  taken  for  preserving  the  same  distance  and 
direction  in  the  attracting  body,  he  considers  to  be  an  unob- 
jectionable test  of  the  degree  of  magnetic  force. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  results  which  he 
obtained. 

A  cylindrical  bar  of  soft  steel,  6|  inches  long,  and  ^eigh* 
jng  5^  grains,  lifted,  after  repeated  hammering  on  pewter 
aad  stone,  6|  grains,  but  could  not  be  made  to  lift  11  grains. 

The  same  bar,  hammered  vertically  upon  the  top  of  »  poker» 
after  twenty*two  blows,  lifted  with  its  lower  end,  which  was 
ai  north  pole,  88  grains.  On  using  a  larger  hammer,  the  ef- 
fect increased  and  produced  a  deviation  in  the  compass  of 
34^  at  three  inches  distance.  Further  hammering  diminished 
rather  than  increased  the  effect.  The  bar  being  next  invert* 
ed^  the  magnetism  was  nearly  destroyed  by  one  blaw ;  and 
two  reversed  the  poles.  Hammeri&g  the  end  of  the  bar  in 
the  plane  of  the  magnetic  equator  also  destroyed  the  polarity ; 
but  the  effect  was  not  fully  produced  until  many  blows  had 
biB^n  struck. 

When  the  poker  bad  been  previously  hammered  in  a  ver^ 
tioal  position,  an  increase  of  effect  was  obtained  on  the  bar. 
A  single  blow  now  enabled  it  to  lift  about  20  grains :  and^ 
wken  the  end  was  hammered  into  a  kind  of  cup,  so  as  to  be 
eiasily  bruised,  the  bar  was  by  one  blow  rendered  capable  of 
UAing  between  30  and  40  grains.  After  ten  blows,  the  high- 
est, effect  obtained  in  all  the  experiments  wa»  produced ;  the 
sai&e  bar  readily  lifting  a  nail  of  188  grains,  being  nearly  one- 
third  of  its  own  weight. 

The  length  of  the  bar  increased  the  effect.  The  shorter 
bar  attaint  its  greatest  power  with,  fewer  blows.  Thoa,  in 
twenty  blows, 

Deriation  produced,  at. 
Length  of  bar.  Weight  lifted.  3  inches  dist. 

5    inches.  6|  grains  13^ 

71  45  24« 

12  88  83?* 

A  strong  magnet  was  injured  by  hammerings  and  especially 
if,  the  north  pole  was  upwards.  After  a  time  no  diminution 
coutd  be  effected. 

The  effects  of  hammering  on  soft  irim  were  mach  less  than 
in  the  case  just  mentioned  of  soft  steeL  With  cast  iron  the 
effect  was  greater,  but  still  not  equal  to  the  former. 

Mr.  Scoreby's  mode  of  applying  the  knowledge  thus  ac- 
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qaired  to  the  formation  of  magDets,  we  will  give  in  his  own 
words, 

**  The  strong  magnetising  effect  of  percussion  on  soft  steel  in. 
duced  me  to  apply  the  property  to  the  formation  of  magnets.  For 
this  purpose  I  procured  two  bars  of  soft  steel,  thirty  inches  long 
and  an  inch  broad ;  also  six  other  flat  bars  of  soft  steel,  eight  inches 
long  and  half  an  inch  broad,  and  a  large  bar  of  soft  iron.  '  The 
large  steel  and  iron  bars  were  not  however  absolutely  necessary^  as 
common  pokers  answer  the  purpose  very  well ;  but  I  was  desirous 
to  accelerate  the  process  by  the  use  of  substances  capable  of  aiding 
the  developement  of  the  magnetical  properties  in  steel.  The  large 
iron  bar  was  first  hammered  in  a  vertical  position ;  it  was  then 
laid  on  the  ground  with  its  acquired  south  pole  towards  the  south, 
and  upon  this  end  of  it  the  large  steel  bars  rested  while  they  were 
hammered :  they  were  also  hammered  upon  each  other.  On  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  large  keel  bars,  each  of  the  small  bars,  held 
also  vertically,  was  hammered  in  succession,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
they  had  all  acquired  coni»iderable  lifting  powers.  Two  of  the 
smaller  bars,  connected  by  two  short  pieces  of  soft  iron,  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  were  now  rubbed  with  the  other  four  bars, 
in  the  manner  of  Canton ;  these  were  then  changed  for  two  others ; 
and  these  again  for  the  last  two.  After  treating  each  pair  of  bars 
in  this  way  for  a  number  of.  times,  and  changing  them  whenever 
the  manipulations  had  been  continued  for  about  a  minute,  the 
whole  of  the  bars  were  at  length  found  to  be  magnetised  to  satu- 
ration ;  each  pair  readily  lifting  above  eight  ounces."    P.  250.  . 

Mr.  S.  then  adverts  to  the  precautions  he  adopted  to  gmurd 
against  any  accidental  magnetic  influence,  and  one  ctirioas 
circumstance  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  any  bars  which  had 
been  strongly  magnetised,  and  had  had  their  magnetism  de- 
stroyed or  neutralized  by  hammering,  beating,  or  by  the  si- 
mnltaneoas  contact  of  the  two  poles  of  another  ;tnagnet  placed 
transversely,  y^^re  always  found  to  have  a  much  greater  fa- 
cility for  receiving  polarity  in  the  same  direction  as  before, 
than  the  contrary.  Hence  it  generally  happened  that  one 
blow  with  the  original  north  end  downward,  produced  as 
much  efiect  as  two  or  three  blows  did  with  the  original 
south  end  downward. 

**  I  also  observed,''  says  the  author,  **  that  the  polarity  of 
pokers^  generally  supposed  to  be  permanent  and  considerable  in  in- 
tensity, was  rather  transient  and  weak :  for  in  no  instance  did  I 
meet  with  a  poker  the  magnetism  of  which  I  could  not  destroy  by 
a  blow  or  two  with  a  hammer  on  the  point ;  and,  in  general,  two 
blows,  even  when  the  poker  was  held  in  the  hand,  and  not  rested 
upon  any  thing,  were  sufficient  to  invert  the  poles." 

Upon  the  whole,  we  must  express  our  recommendation  of 
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ibis  paper  to  tbe  attention  of  oar  readers ;  for,  if  it  does  not 
possess  any  great  claim  to  originality  of  invention,  or  no- 
velty of  combinations^  it  detaib  a  number  of  facts  of  consi- 
derable interest,  as  tending  to  make  us  better  acquainted 
with  the  mysterious  operations  of  the  magnetic  principle. 
Having  said  thus  much,  we  shall  not  be  thought  to  be  depre- 
ciating the  merits  of  Mr.  Scoreby's  experiments,  if  a  compa- 
fison  is  forced  upon  our  minds,  on  seeing  their  insertion  in 
the  i^plendid  pages  of  the  volume  before  us,  between  them 
and  some  other  magnetic  discoveries  which  we  have  lately 
had  occasion  to  describe ,  but  which,  though  distinguished 
by  the  most  profound  science,  and  most  extensive  utility^ 
were  not  thought  worthy  a  place  in  the  Transactions. 

We  proceed  now  to  tbe  papers  in  the  Chemical  depart- 
ment. 

No.  20.  On  the  Alloys  of  Steel.  By  J.  Stodart,  Esq. 
FJEI.S.  and  Mr.  M.  Farraday,  Chemical  •  Assistant  in  the 
Royal  Institution. 

This  paper  relates  to  various  processes  which  appear  likely 
to  become  useful  in  the  Arts.  The  authors  having  gone 
through  a  course  of  experiments  on  a  small  scale,  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution  on  the  alloys  of  steel  with 
other  metals,  particularly  some  of  the  newly  discovered  ones, 
proceeded  to  repeat  them  in  a  larger  way  so  as  to  try  whether 
the  compounds  thus  obtained  could  be  rendered  useful  to  the 
Arts.  For  this'purpose  their  operations  were  removed  from 
Ii^»don  to  Sheffield,  where  they  could  obtain  a  proper  fur- 
nace and  other  conveniences  for  bringing  the  meUd  to .  a 
atate  suited  for  the  purposes  of  trial. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  was  the  combination  of 
steel  with  rhodium,  in  equal  parts  by  weight,  which  produced 
a  compound,  when  polished,  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty  and 
adimirably  adaptedl  for  metallic  mirrors. 

Silver  was  alloyed  with  steel  in  a  proportion  of  less  than 
l^SOOth  of  the  weight  of  the  steel,  and  a  compound  resulted, 
whose  hardness  was  considerably  greater  than  the  best  kinds 
of  steel  hitherto  known.  This,  the  authors  think,  will  be  of 
great  use  in  cutlery,  where  a  very  fine  edge  is  required.  And 
the  requisite  proportion  of  silver  is  so  small  that  the  expence 
is  not  likely  to  operate  as  an  objection. 

An  alloy  with  platina  though  it  was  inferior  to  the  last  in 
liardness,  yet  excelled  it  jn  toughness.  This  compound  is 
therefore  recommended  for  all  purposes  of  the  arts  where 
tenacity  as  well  as  hardness  is  wanted. 

The  objection  as  to  expence  would  operate  against  the 
•combination  with  rhodium,  8&c. 
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Tke  mode  of  woMijung  these  componnds  is  then  described. 
And  here  there  are  some  interesting  facts  to  be  observed. 
The  acliaaof  acids  npcm  the  alloys  when  compared  with  that 
wfaidi  they  exhibit  on  simple  steel  is  amazingly  greater.  A 
very  small  quantity  of  platina  in  ailoy  confers  this  property,  and 
a  greater  destroys  it.  Sir  H.  Davy  had  suggested  that  tUs 
action  was  probably  electrical :  the  Whole  mass  being  a  series 
of  voltaic  MMnbiaations.  The  nmnner  in  which  Mr  authofs 
reason  upon  this  point,  we  will  exhibit  in  their  own  words.  ' 

Speaking  of  this  action  they  observe, 

^  It  may  be  considered  as  occasioned  by  the  aHoying  metal  ex- 
isting in  such  a  state  in  the  mass,  that  its  particles  form  voltaic 
comoinations  with  the  particles  of  steel  either  directly,  or  by  pro- 
ducing a  definite  alloy,  which  is  difiused  through  the  rest  of  the 
steel ;  in  which  case  the  whole  mass  would  be  a  series  of  such  vol- 
taic comtmiations :  or  it  maybe  occasioned  by  the  liberation,  on 
the  first  action  of  the  acid  of  particles  which  if  not  pure  platiidM, 
contain,  as  has  been  sbewn^  a  very  large  proportion  of  that  metal, 
and  wtdch  being  in  dose,  contact,  with  the  rest  of  the  mass,  form 
vohaic  cembinaiions  with  it  in  a  very  active  st^te:  or,  in  the  third 
pbne,  il  may  result  fr^m  the  iron  beiqg  mechanically  divided  by 
the  platipa^  so  that  its  particles  are  more  readily  attacked  by  fbe 
acidp  analogous  to  the  case  of  protosulphurlt  of  iron." 

'*  Although  we  have  not  been  able  to  prove  by  such  experiments 
as  may  be  considered  strictly  decisive,  to.  which  of  these  causes  th^ 
action  is  owing,  or  how  much  is  due  to  any  of  them,  yet  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  consider  the  second  as  almost  entirely,  if  not  quite/ the 
one  that  is  active.    The  reasons  which  induce  us  to  suppose  this  to 
be  the  true  cause  of  the  action,  rather  than  any  peculiar  and  previ- 
ous arrangement  of  the  particles  of  steel  and  platina,  or  than  Che 
Btate  of  ^isiouof  the  steel,  are,  that  the  two  metals  combine  |n 
every  proportion  we  have  tried,  and  do  not  in  any  case  exhibit  efif- 
dencesef  a- separation,  between  them^  like  those  for  instance  which 
steel  and  ulvar  exhibit;  that  when  instead  of  an  acid,  wealEer 
agents  are  used,  the  alloy  does  not  seem  to  act  with  them  as  if  It 
was  a  serifs  of  infinitely  minute  voltaic  combinations  of  steel  and 
iptotina,  but  exactly  as  steel  alone  would  do;  ^hat  the  mass  does 
not  render  platina  wire  more  negative  than  steel,  as  it  probably  in 
the  third  case  would  do;  that  it  does  not  rust  more  rapidly  in  a 
damp  atmosphere ;.  and  that  when  placed  in  saline  solutions,  as  mu- 
riate of  soda,  &c. ;  there  is  no  action  takes  place  between  them.    In 
such  cases  it  acts  just  like  steel ;  and  no  agent  that  we  have  as  yet 
tried,  has  produced  voltaic  action  that  was  not  first  able  to  set  a 
portion  of  the  plktina  free  by  dissolving  out  the  iron/' 

We  leave  this  reasoning  without  comment  to  the  consider- 
atiott  of  onr  readers.  In  any.  point  of  view  this  peculiar  ac- 
tmn  is  highly  interesting,  especiaMy.  connected  as^  galvanism 
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now  isy  and  is  every  day  becoming  more  30,  with  a  vast  num- 
ber of  other  phenomena  in  the  natural  world. 

We  will  merely  proceed  briefly  to  mention,  that  the  fullest 
practical  directions  are  given  for  forming  and  working  the 
ijloys  in  their  greatest  purity ;  and  their  extensive  uses  are 
also  duly  adverted  to. 

Several  other  interesting  particulars  are  also  brought  for- 
ward,  respecting  the  difference  in  the  action  of  the  acids  on 
these  kinds  of  steel  when  hard,  and  when  soft* 

Some  curious  facts  are  mentioned  respecting  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  the  powders,  resulting  after  the  action  of  the 
acids  on  the  alloy.  When  the  alloying  metal  is  one  not  solu- 
ble in  pitric  acid,  a  black  residuum  remains  after  the  alloy 
has  beep  for  some  time  acted  on  by  other  acids^  which  when 
washed  and  dried  is  found  to  possess  tlie  property,  of  defla- 
grating with  heat ;  and  with  some  of  the  metals,,  when  care- 
fully prepared,  is  highly  explosive. 

The  paper  which  is  of  some  length,  contains  also  a  great 
variety  of  other  no  less  curious  facts,  observed  by  these  skil- 
ful experimenters,  who  in  their  endeavours  to  make  science 
subservient  to  the  uses  of  art,  have  thus  reciprocally  made  the 
progress  of  art  contribute  to  the  extension  of  science. 

No.  24.  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Newry 
Pitch-stone  and  its  Products,  and  on  the  Formation  of  Pu- 
mice.    By  the  Right  Hon.  George  Knoxj  F.R.S. 

No.  26.  Some  Observations  on  Corrosive  Sublimate,  By 
John  Davy,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

.  Neither  of  these  papers,  though  of  considerable  importance 
in  regard  to  some  particular  chemical,  questions,  are  of  suf- 
ficient general  interest  to  induce  us  to  give  an  analysis  of 
them. 

No.  27.  On  the  State  of  Water,  and  aeriform  Matter  in 
Cavities  found  in  certain  Crystals.    By  Sir  H.  Davy,  Bart. 

P.R.b. 

This  curious  and  interesting  paper  has  many  claims  on  the 
attention  both  of  the  geologist  and  the  general  philosopher. 
It  is  in  regard  to  the  objects  of  the  former  that  the  author 
has  particularly  considered  his  subject,  and  he  opens  his  pa- 
per with  some  remarks  on  the  interest  attaching  to  enquiries 
into  the  probable  manner  of  the  formation  of  the  different 
Tcffkn ;  observing  that  he  had  often  looked  for  facts  or  expe- 
rtiaents  which  might  throw  light  on  the  subject,  until  on  con- 
sidering the  phenomena  of  certain  rock  crystals  and  other 
siliceous  stones  containing  small  cavities,  partly  filled  with 
fluid,,  he  conceived  that  they  might  be  examined  in  a  manner 
so  as  to  afford  some  important  arguments  bearing  on  the 
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;[nestioh  of  the  fonnation  of  rocks.  With  this  view,  there* 
ore,  the  varioas  Bpecimens  which  were  liberally  sapplied 
him  from  different  sources^  were  subjected  to  examinft- 
tion. 

The  following  was  the  mode  of  condacting  the  experi- 
ments: 

Holes  were  drilled  in  the  crystals  by  the  nse  of  diamonds, 
under  distilled  water  or  mercury,  the  gas  was  expelled  by  the 
introdnction  of  wires,  and  the  fluids  included  in  the  cayities 
were  drawn  out  by  means  of  fine  capillary  tubes,  and  experi- 
ments were  fifterwards  made  to  determine  the  space  they  ec^ 
cupied  which  had  been  acgurately  measured  and  marked  upon 
the  crystal.  In  all  the  experiments  it  was  in  the  ficst  instanee 
essential  to  assertain  that  the  crystal  was  impermeable  to  the 
atmosphere.    This  was  tried  with  an  air  pump. 

In  nye  specimens,  the  fluid  in  which  they  were  immersed 
rushed  in  uie  moment  they  were  pierced,  and  the  globule  of 
elastic  fluid  contracted,  so  as  to  appear  from  six  to  ten  times 
less  than  before  the  experiment. 

The  fluid  was  found  to  be  water  nearly  pure,  containing 
only  a  minute  portion  of  the  alkaline  sulphates.  The  elastic 
fluid,  as  well  as  could  be  ascertained  from  the  very  minute 
quantities  obtained,  appeared  to  be  azote.  In  one  instance 
the  contraction  of  the  gas  was  much  greater,  it  being  reduced 
to  nearly  l-27th  of  its  original  volume. 

It  now  became  an  interesting  subject  of  enquiry,  whether 
the  same  circamstances  occurred  in  productions  found  in 
rocks  considered  of  igneous  origin.  The  calcedonies  from 
the  Basaltic  Rocks,  near  Vincenza,  often  contain  cavities 
with  globules  of  water.  Some  of  these  specimens  being  ex- 
amined, the  water  was  found  in  a  slight  degree  impregnated 
with  saline  matter ;  and  the  azote  was  much  more  rarefied 
than  in  the  rock  crystal. 

**  It  occurred  to  me,*'  says  Sir  H.  Davy,  "  that  atmospheric  air 
might  have  been  originally  the  elastic  fluid  included  in  these  sili- 
cebus  stones  and  in  the  crystals,  and  that  the  oxygen  might  have 
been  separated  from  the  azote  by  the  attraction  of  the  water,  and  a 
direct  experiment  seemed  to  confirm  this  idea.  A  chalcedony  which 
had  been  bored,  was  placed  in  water  free  from  air,  under  a  receiver  . 
winch  was  exhausted  till  a  portion  of  gas  from  the  interior  of  the 
crystal  had  escaped  into  a  proper  receptacle.  This  gas  examined 
by  nitrous  gas  was  found  to  contain  nearly  as  much  oxygen  as.al^ 
moBpheric  air :  so  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the' 
water  had  emitted  oxygen  during  the  exhaustion.'' 

Sir  H.  Davy  was  anxious  to  find  similar  cases  in  secondary 
rocks :  but  wherever  he  found  any  such  stones  contaimng' 
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luoi)  roinarks  that  the  presence  of  steam  in  the 

.^  .  .1  i%>4  «iUuw  any  certain  inferences  from  the  degree 

•    ^,\.^^*u*«  s>b*orved  in  the  liquid.     And  subjoins  an  Ap- 

v.\  x«^'^  ^^  account  of  two  specimens  which  dijQTered 

^^^^  ,     :u»  uMiuc'r,  one  containing  an  oily  liquid;  and  the 

l^v    «  .iuuMlo  tiuuutity  of  gas  which  was   found    to   be 

»^  ■»  V  ^oii^uoJkMou,  instead  of  rarefied,  as  in  the  former  in- 

\.«  H^  S«»ui«^  Experiments  and  Researches  on  the  Sa- 
>ix^  x'uU'ats  of  StJU  Water,  undertaken  with  a  view  to  cor- 
^^«  i  )J  iiu|>rovn  its  Chemical  analysis.  By  Alexander 
^H.xvk.   \l.n.   IMl.S.  Honorary  Professor  of  Chemistry  at 

\Ni'.«  i»«i|M<i,  ill  which  its  lamented  author  has  displayed  all 
^v  xkul  lUiil  ubility  for  which  he  was  so  justly  celebrated, 
^^^viM'iii'im  wilh  u  refutation  of  the  opinion  started  by  the 
iilVM^'h  I'iioiiiiNl,  Jlouelle,  that  sea  water  contains  mercury. 
^»  Mtiit^fit'N  (experiments  seem  quite  decisive  to  shew  that 

IHiii  1111)11)  g(!iieral  object  of  the  paper  was  pursued  in  con- 
^^^iii«iiiiit  of  an  opinion  enlertained  by  the  author,  and  first 
^fik^Millil  forward  as  u  conjecture  in  a  paper  on  a  similar  sub- 
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ject  in  the  Phil.  Trans.  1819,  that  the  waters  of  the  oceaii 
would  probably  be  found  to  contain  traces  of  all  substances 
in  nature  which  are  soluble  in  water.  He  was  supplied  with 
pore  specimens  of  the  saline  matter  contained  in  sea  water 
by  a  friend  who  evaporated  it  under  his  own  eye.  The  re- 
sults obtained  from  the  most  careful  analysis  where  chiefly 
these :  No  nitrates  could  be  detected,  nor  any  muriate  <^ 
lime.  Carbonate  of  lime  was  found  in  solution,  which  Dr. 
M.  considered  a  new  fact.  He  also  succeeded  in  findittg 
muriate  of  ammonia.  Sulphate  of  soda  having  being  suppo- 
sed by  some  cheitiists  to  exist  in  sea  water.  Dr.  M.  took  great 
pains  to  put  the  question  to  the  test.  He  was  convinced 
that  this  substance  does  not  exist  in  sea  water ;  and  indeed 
considers  that  its  occurrence  would  be  quite  incompatible 
with  our  knowledge  of  chemicsd  affinities.  The  last  circum- 
stance investigated  is  the  state  in  which  potash  exists  in  sea 
water,  and  this  was  found  to  be  in  a  triple  sulphate  of  magne^ 
sia  and  potash. 

No.  34.  On  the  ultimate  Analysis  of  Vegetable  and  Ani-t 
mal  Substances,     By  Andrew  Tire,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Of  this  important  and  elaborate  communication  we  fear  we 
shall  be  unable  to  give  our  readers  any  account.  The  exa- 
mination of  a  great  number  of  animal  and  vegetable  substan- 
ces are  given  in  detail,  and  the  mode  of  experimenting  de- 
vised by  the  author  is  minutely  described,  but  could  not  bo 
rendered  intelligible  without  the  plate  which  gives  a  view  of 
the  apparatus'. 

The  subject  of  the  paper  last  named  under  the  chemical 
department  naturally  leads  us  to  that  of  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
and  Natural  History.  Under  this  head  we  find  several  paperft 
of  considerable  value :  but  their  nature  will  of  course  pre- 
clude a  very  minute  account  of  most  of  them. 

No«  21.  Some  Observations  on  the  buffy  Coat  of  the 
Blood,  &c.    By  John  Davy,  M.D.  F.JI.S. 

This  communication  being  wholly  of  a  surgical  nature,  we 
pass  it  over  briefly  to  notice  the  next : 

No.  22.  On  the  Mechanism  of  the  Spine.  By  Henry 
Barle,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

In  this  paper  the  author  first  describes  a  peculiarity  whic(t 
he  has  observed  in  the  structure  of  the  spine  in  birds,  col^res- 
ponding  exactly  to  the  peculiar  motions  which  their  habits!  A|^ 
require  in  that  part  different  from  quadrupeds.  Thi^  pecu7 
liarity  consists  in  a  structure  of  the  vertebrae^  by  which  iu- 
creased  facilities  for  motion  are  given,  without  injury  or 
pressure  on  a  part  of  such  vital  importance  as  the  spinal  malr- 
row*    llie  number  of  cervical  vertebra  in  birds  varies  front 
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9  to. 24.     They  are  connected  by  complicated  joints  ulik^'. 
those  of  quadrapeds.    The  partioolar  provision  by  wUch 
pressure  on  the  spinal  marrow  is  avoided  in  the.motions  tbm 
obtaiyedy  we  cannot  give  in  fewer  or  clearer  wordsLthan  oar 
author  has  done. 

^^  The  canal  of  each  vertebra  is  of  very  unequal  calibre,  ^  Cen- 
tre being,  the  narrowest.  It  enlarges  above  and  below,  and  at  ea^ 
joint  is  nearly  three  times  the  capacity  that  it  is  in  the  centre  ;  and 
thus  the  canal  of  each  individual  vertebra  may  be  not  unaptly  com- 
pared to  an  hour-glass.  The  canal  is  closed  in  front  by  theif 
rior  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra,  but  behind  itis,?^ 
imperfect :  and  in  the  skeleton  there  is  a  large  lozenge-shaped  \ 
ing  formed  by  the  diverging  inferior  articulated  processes 
converging  plates  which  unite  to.  foroa  the  back  of  the  canaL  ' 
in  a  recent  state  is  filled'  up  by  a  membraiiei  and  is'protected  |yjr. 
the  highly  elastic  and  powerful  ligamentum  huchse.  ' 

'*  This  mechanism,  besides  allowing  of  the  greatest  pdttflbki, 
freedom  of  motion,  appears  to  be  intended  at  thesame ifxih T6' 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  any  undue  pressure  oh  th^  sfiinii ' 


marrow.'^ 


The  author  then  enters  upon  some  deductions,  in  wbi^h, 
fconi  tbis  structure  in  the  bird  tribe,  he  is  led  to  consider  Uk, 
an  instructive  light,  several  particulars  in  the  formation  c^. 
the  spine  in  other  animals* 

No.  23.  Of  the  Nerves  which  associate  the  muscles  ;ofUip 
Chest,  in  the  actions  of  Breathing,  Speaking,  and.  Exp^fiir> 
sion;  being  a  Continuation  of  the  Paper  on  the .  Strootorte 
and  Functions  of  the  Nerves.     By  Charles  B^lt,  £s[q..    ..  _^ 

This  paper  is  a  continuation  of  one  in  a  late  number  pf  Uitfi 
Transactions,  of  wbich  we  endeavoured^  when  that  nui|i|i^: 
was  under  our  review**  to  give  our  readers  such  a  general  id0fk 
as  we  could  do  withput  reference  to  the  illustrative  plalci^.; 
We  were  however  able  to  give  some  account  of  the  prippiple 
upon  which  Mr.  Bell  has  conducted  his. very, curious  aqd  qi^. 
ginal  investigations.  ..Metbas  opened  some  entirely  new  views 
in  physiology,  and  has  explained  a  vast  number  of  phenotnena 
presented  by  the  animal  economy,  wl^ich  have  hitherto  been' 
but  very  imperfectly  understood.  He  has  united  in-ope^^iin-' 
pie  point  of  view  a  variety  of  apparently  complicated,  parts  of 
the  corporeal  frame,  and  has  shewn  the  wonderful  distrit^ui* 
tion  of  distinct  sets  of  nerve;;s  to^ach  parjiy^^according  tp.lj^ 
'^number  of  different  offices  the  muscles  composing  it  hayeta! 
perform.  In  the  present  paper  his  attention  is  con&»ed,tO( 
the  parts  concerned  in  the  acts  of  respiration :  to  the  b$G6 
of  the  nerves  which  associate  with  the  different  muscles  con- 
nected with  the  cliest,  whereby  the  primary  actions  of  breath* 
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ing,  and  those  dependent  on  it,  snch  as  speaking  articulately, 
ai^  in  the  nataral  language  of  passion  and  emotion,  are  per- 
fiNTined.  In  all  these  functions  of  the  animal  frame  he  nndi^ 
th9  sani6  general  principle  accurately  and  universally  apply- 
ioff  ;  and  it  appears  that  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  is  not 
Oiuy  important  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  but  has  already 
been  of  great  practical  ose,  **  enabling/'  as  the  author  says, 
^Ihe  physician  to  make  more  accurate  distinctions  of  disease, 
Vtd  the  surgeon  in  removing  deformity  to  avoid  producing 
distortion." 

No.  25.  Observations  on^  the  Changes  the  Egg-undergoes 
during  .Incnbation  in  the  commoa.  Fowl,  illustrated  by 
KierosQOpieal   Drawings.    By  Sir  Everard  Home,    Bart. 

.  No^  28.  Some  Experiments  on  the  Changes  which  take 
place  in  the.fiked  Principles  of  the  Egg  during  Incubation. 
By  William  Prout,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

No.  29.     On  the  Placenta.    By  Sir  E.  Home,  Bart. 

These  three  communications,  all  upon  kindred  subjects,  are 
in  soine  degree  of  general  as  well  as  scientiic  interest.  We 
diode  more  particularly  to  the  first,  wbic.h  elucidates  in  a  re- 
markably clear  and  satisfactory  manner  the  wonderful  pro- 
cess of  the  gradual  formation  of  the  chick  in  the  ecg.  Per- 
haps the  most  valuable  part  of  it  consists  in  the  plates  from 
thefdrawings  of  Mr.  Bauer,  to  whom  Sir  E.  Home  is  so 
maoh  indebted  in  all  his  researches.  In  these  the  successive 
appearances  which  an  egg  presents  are  most  beautifully  de- 
lineated in  twenty  different  stages  of  the  process,  from  the 
time  of  incubation,  till  the  young  bird  leaves  the  shell.  The 
detail  of  these  appearances,  thus  presented,  and  many  impor- 
iant  remarks  upon  them,  tending  to  connect  more  closely 
dilfterent  classes  of  animals  in  the  relations  of  comparative 
physiology,  are  given  by  Sir  E.  Home  in  the  dissertation 
wmch  forms  the  accompaniment  to  the  plates  ;  and  which  is 
▼ell  worth  an  attentive  perusal. 

Of  the  other  two  papers  named,  the  one  being  entirely  of  a 
chemical,  and  the.  other  of  an  anatoniiical  nature,  we  shall 
not  enter  npon  any  further  review ;  merely  recommending 
them  to  the  scientinc  enquirer>  as  fully  maintaining  the  cha- 
racter of  their  respective  authors  ibr  profound  and  skilful  in- 
vestigation.' 

The' remaining  paper  comes  under  the  denomination  of 
natural  bistoW. 

Nb.  Sj".     Observations  on  the  Genus  Planaria.    By  J.  R. 

JohnsQjEu  |f  ,D.  F.B.S. 
.........       -  ■  ■  ■  -E 
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so  The  Siege  of  Valencia ;  a  Dramatic  Poem. 

The  aocoant  of  thissingQlar  class  of  animals  is  highly  curi- 
ous.- Thiqr  are  a  sort  of  small  creatare,  nearly  renembliog 
those  of  the  leech  genas^  and  indeed  with  which  they  haVe 
sometimes  been  confounded.  Their  most  remarkable  pro- 
perty, and  on  which  the  author  of  this  paper  parti<$uktrly 
dwells,  is  that  of  natarally  separating  into  two  parts,  tjie  head 
soon  being  Airnished  with  a  new  tail,  and  the  tail  with  a  new 
heady  by  means  of  a  natural  process  of  reproduction.  The 
same  thite  takes  place  if  the  division  be  made  artificially,  aifd 
even  if  it  be  carried  to  a  greater  number  of  parts. 

We  here  bring  onr  remarks  to  a  close,  though  on  some 
.parts  of  the  volumeunder  consideration,  we  could  have  wish- 
ed that  oar  limits  had.  permittee}  us  to  enter  more  lat  large.- 
If  not  enriched  by  any  peculiarly  striking  discoveries.  It  cer- 
tainly contains  several  papers  which  will  contribute  essentially 
to  the  slow  but  certain  advance  of  sound  science. 


Art.  VIII.  The  Siege  of  Valencia ;  a  Dramatic  Poem,  The 
Last  Constantine :  with  other  Poems.  Rif  Mrs.  Hemans. 
Murray.    1823. 

Wb  heartily  abjure  Blue  Stockings.  We  make  no  compro- 
mise with  any  variation  of  the  colour,  from  sky-blue  to  Prus- 
sian blue>  blue  stockings  are  an  outrage  upon  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things.  It  is  a  principle  i^ith  us  to  regard  an  Aca- 
demicienne  of  this  Society,  with  the  same  charity  that  a  cat 
regards  a  vagabond  mouse.  We  are  inexorable  to  special 
justifications.  We  would  fain  make  a  fire  in  ChariQg-Cross, 
of  all  the  has  blusin  the  kingdom,  and  albums,  and  common- 
place books,  as  accessaries  before  or  after  the  fact,  should 
perish  in  the  conflagration. 

Our  forefathers  never  heard  of  such  a  thiqg  as  a  Blue 
Stocking,  except  upon  their  sons'  legs;'  the  writers  of  Natural 
History  make  no  mention  of  the  name;  it  is  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  all-suflicient  sensation  and  reflection  of 
Mr.  Locke;  it  has  no  place  even  amongst'the  phantasms  of 
Bishop  Berkeley.  Shakspeare,  who  painted  all  sorts  and 
degrees  of  persons  and  things,  who  compounded  or  created 
thousands,  which,  perhaps,  never  existed,  except  in  his  own 
prolific  mind,  even  he,  in  the  wilc^est  excursion  of  his  fancy 
never  dreamed  of  such  an  extraordinary  combination  as  a 
Blue  Stocking !  No !  it  is  a  creature  of  modern  growth,  and 
capable  of  existing  only  in  such  times  as  the  present. 

Formerly  there  were  two  styles  of  female  education,  and 
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coD^tequeptly  two  styles  of  women ;  tlie  really  learaed,  amd 
tine  really  simple;  the  first,  nartiired  in  classic  lore,  and 
(lisc^Iined  in  scholastic  exercises ;  the  second  taoght  to  sow 
D^|^^7|n4  r€Ad  the  English  Bible  distinctly ;  the  one  skilfat 
ii^  drawing  conclusions,  the  other  in  drawing.pancakes.  You 
had  yonr  Lady  Jane  Grey  with  Plato  on  her  breakfast  taUe, 
Of  a  living  Sophia  Western  with  orange  marmalade  of  her 

'  omi  naaking,  and  a  dozen  national  tones  on  the  harpsichord 
of  yonr  own  choosing-  Both  of  these  were  well;  they  pro* 
posed  several  ends,  and  adopted  several  means  towards  the 
8l/^ni|ig  of  them ;  there  was  a  fitness,  and  a  moral  perfec- 
tii^nin  each.  In  such  times,  and  nnder  such  institntion,  the 
9|iuanaly  in  question  could  not  have  existed ;  the  ingredients 
of  it%  composition,  cmd  the  sphere  of  its  action,  were  eqoally 
panting. 

A  Blue  Stocking  is  the  natural  product  of  an  age  in  wbicb 
knowledge  is  lost  in  accomplishments.     It  is  the  vapoury 

'  ofipring  of  ignorance,  impregnated  by  conceit.  It  is  the 
&f$Xiene  tertinm  aUquid  between  a  fooland  a  coquette.  It 
\^  the  infallible  consequence  of  the  Loves  of  the  Angels  fa»- 
^&A  upon  Conversations  on  Chemistry,  and  swallowed  ao* 
cording  to  the  prescription  of  the  Matbemalical  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Lfigado.  It  is  the  plague  and  the  punish-' 
ment  of  a  tinie  and  nation,  in  which,  as  a  system,  female' 
education  is  no  more  understood,  than  Mr.  Payne  Knight's 
llgoiry  of  the  Iliad,  or  Mr.  Burges's  Play  on  the  Troades. 

Without  being  positively  criminal,  a  Blue  Stocking  is  the 
mhiitt  odious  character  in  society ;  nature,  sense,  and  hilarity 
fly  at  her  approach;  affectation,  absurdity,  and  peevishness^ 
foiled  in  her  train ;  she  sinks,  wherever  she  is  placed,  like  the 

Elk  of  an  egg,  to  thei  bottom,  and  carries  the  filth  aqd  the 
»  with  her. 

In  a  drawing-  room  she  is  detestable  enough,  no  doobt,  but 
th(^  creature  bears  a  feminine  exterior,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
refrain  ourselves.  Bat  when,  not  contented  with  infesting 
private  society,  she  proceeds  to  oiitrtige  public  decorum; 
when  satiated  with  talking  of  books,  ^he  advances  to  the 

{riniing  from  books,  she  leaves  the  position  which  ensured  to 
er  impunity^  and  deserts  the  asylum  within  the  precincts  of 
which  alone  she  could  hope  to  escape  tl\e  veir^eance  of  in- 
sulted literature.  Many  such  fugitives,  from  sanctuary  are 
rambling  nbpftt  the.  town  and  country ;  their  example  is  evi' 
dently  conta^ons ;  ' 

'*  For  th^y  write  now,  who  never  wrote  b^ore, 
"And  thifie  who  always  wrote,  now  write  the  more  l"" 

E  2 
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We  thoaght  it  becoming  the  sound  principles,  and  manly 
cbaracter,  of  oar  Review,  to  declare  ourselves  thus  openly 
upon  this  subject ;  and  v^e  hereby  give  notice  to  all  whom  it 
may  concern,  that  it  is  our  intention  henceforth,  to  yisit 
enormities  of  this  description,  with  the  severity  they  so  justly 
djB^serve. 

We  now  turn  to  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  we  do  so  with  pleasure 
and  confidence.    She  will  feel  convinced,  that  whatever  we 
may  say,  will  be  sincere,  and  though  we  do  not  pretend  to  fix 
the  value  of  our  advice,  yet  at  all  events  after  the  foregoing 
denunciations,  the  praises  we  bestow,  may  reasonably  be  en- 
titled to  some  consideration  at  her  hands.     Mrs.  Hemans  is 
*  a  woman  of  that  undoubted  genius,  that  it  is  her  legitimate 
vocation  to  attend  at  the  altars  of  the  Muses.    She  has  regu- 
larly advanced  in  intellectual  power,  from  her  earliest  work, 
which  was  simply  blameless,  to  the  present,  which  contains 
instances  of  a  vigour  of  conception,  luxuriance  of  feeling, 
smd  splendor  of  languagojf  which  may  be  compared  without 
disadvantage,  to  the  best  efforts  of  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie.    In- 
deed in  point  of  richness,  and  fertility  of  description,  Mrs. 
Hemans  is  much  superior.    She  is  especially  excellent  in 
painting  the  strength,  and  the  weaknesses  of  her  own  lovely 
sex,  and  there  is  a  womanly  nature  throughout  all  her  thoughts 
and  her  aspirations,  which  is  new  and  inexpressibly  touch- 
ing.   A  mother  only  could  have  poured  forth  the  deep  and 
passionate  strain  of  eloquence  which  follows.    We  hardily 
remember  any  thing'  more  exquisitely  beautiful.     It  is  con- 
ceived in  the  truest  spirit  of  essential  poetry.     The  speakers 
are  husband  and  wife. 

*'   GONZALEZ. 

"  We  have  but 
To. bow  the  head  in  silence,  when  Heaven's  voice 
Calls  back  the  things  we  love. 

<<  Love !  love ! — there  are  soft  smiles  and  gentle  words, 
And  there  are  faces,  skilful  to  put  on 
The  look  we  trust  in — and  'tis  mockery  all ! 
— A  faithless  mist»  a  desert. vapour,  wearing 
The  brightness  of  clear  waters,  thus  to  cheat 
The  thirst  that  semblance  kindled ! — There  is  none. 
In  all  this  cold  and  hollow  world,  no  fount 
Of  deep,  strong,  deathless  love,  saveHhat  within 
A  mother^s  heart.     It  is  but  pride,  wherewith 
To  his  fair  son  the  father's  eye  doth  turn, 
Watching  his  growth.     Aye,  oft  the  bojr  he  looks,  ^ 
The  bright  glad  creature  springing  in  his  path. 
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-  But -as  the  heir  of  bis  great  name,  the  yoilng 
AbJ  stately  tree,  whose  rising  strength  ere  loog 
Shall  bear  his  trophies  well. — And  this  is  love ! 
This  is  man's  love ! — What  marvel  ? — you  ne'er  made 
Your  breast  the  pillow  of  his  infancy. 
While  to  the  fulness  of  your  heart's  glad  heavings 
His  fair  cheek  rose  and  fell ;  and  his  bright  hair 
Waved  softly  to  your  breath ! — You  ne'er  kept  watch 
Beside  hinii  till  the  last  ptde  star  had  set. 
And  mom,  all  dazzling,  as  in  triumph,  broke 
On  your  dim  wearv  eye ;  not  yours  the  fkce 
.    Which,  early  faded  thro'  fond  care  for  him, 
Hxmg  o'er  his  sleep,  and,  duly  as  Heaven's  light, 
Was  there  to  greet  bis  wakening  i  You  ne'er  smoothed 
His  couch,  ne'er  sung  him  to  his  rosy  rest. 
Caught  bis  least  whisper,  when  his  voice  from  yours 
Had  learned  soft  utterance ;  press'd  your  lip  to  his. 
When  fever  parch'd  it ;  hush'4  ^^  wayward  cries 
With  patient,  vigilant^  never-wearied  love ! 
No !  idiese  are  tooman's  tasks  ! — In  these  her  youth. 
And  bloom  of  cheek,  and  buoyancy  of  heart. 
Steal  from  her  all  unmark'd  !~--My  boys !  my  boys ! 
Hath  vain  affisction  borne  with  all  for  this  i 
—Why  were  ye  given  me  ?" 

.  Wlien  a  woman  can  write  like  this^  she  aught  to  write. 
Aer  mind  is  national  property.  In  the  grand  scheme  of  a 
popular  literature,  there  are  many  departments  which  can 
alone  be  filled  by  the  emanations  of  female  genius.  There  is 
a  fineness  of  apprehension,  and  a  subtlety  of  feeling,  peculiar 
to  the  weaker  sex,  and  perhaps  the  result  of  that  very  weak- 
ness, which  enables  them  to  set  some  subjects  in  such  lights, 
and  to  paint  them  in  such  colours,  as  the  more  robust  intel- 
lect of  men  could  never  have  imagined.  A  woman  is  so  much 
more  a  creature  of  passion  than  man ;  her  virtues  and  her 
failings  flow  so  much  more  directly  and  visibly  from  the  im- 
pulse of  affection ;  her  talent  and  her  genids,  her  thoughts 
and  her  wishes,  her  natural  qualities  and  her  acquired  accom- 
plishments are  so  interchangeably  blended,  and  all  but 
identified  with  each  other,  that  there  results  a  wholeness  of 
conception^  and  a  vividness  and  reality  of  colouring  in  her 
mental  efforts,  which  advantageously  distinguishes  them  from 
the  most  powerful  production^  of  men  on  the  same  subjects. 
Let  the  golden  fragments  of  Sappho  bear  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  this  remark;  let  those  two  mutilated  bursts  of  female 
passion,  be  compared  with  the  most  happy  and  finished  parts 
of  Ovid  or  Tibullus,  and  we  may  have  good  reason  to  wish 
that  envious  time  had  spared  to  us  but  a  hundred  more  lines 
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oF  the  Lesbian  Lady's,  even  at  the  pripe  of  one  thoasand  hex- 
ameters and  pentameters  from  the  pens  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Aagustan  age.  There  have  been  indeed  sach  things  as 
female  translators  of  Newton,  aiid  female  interpreters  of 
Kant ;  bat  although  these,  and  such  like  these,  have,  without 
doubt,  displayed  wonderful  efforts  of  intellect^  yet  there  is 
nothing  in  them  peculiar  to  the  sex ;  the  same  things  are 
done  as  well,  and  for  the  most  part  better,  by  men  ;  we  ad- 
mire them  more  for  their  novelty  and  strangeness,,  than  for 
their  intrinsic  worth ;  we  are  surprised,  rather  than  pleased. 

It  is  not  our  inltientioo  to  analyse  this  volume  minutely ; 
we  dislike  the  .practice  generally.  It  may  perhaps  be  neces- 
sary, to  take  a  treatise  or  an  essay  to  pieces,  in  order  to  give  an 
adequate  representation  of  the  argument  contained  in  it ;  but 
to  subject  a  poem,  or  a  book  of  poems,  to  the  same  process, 
is  equally  injurious  to  the  author,  and  useless  to  the  public. 
A  poem  is  valuable  or  worthless,  according  to  its  poetiy ;  the 
mere  story  can  have  little  to  do  with  it,  and  it  is  the  story 
alone  wbidh  an  analysis  of  this  description  affords  to  the 
reader.  We  think  it  more  to  the  purpose  to  quote  a  specimen 
or  two  of  the  poetry  compcised  in  this  very  delightful  volume, 
and  leave  the  world  to  judge  for  itself  of  the  measure,  and  the 
strength  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  their  author. 

The  following  is  the  most  original  piece  in  ihe  collection. 
We  have  heara  but  one  opinion  of  its  very  extraordiniaary 
merit. 

*^  BLTSIUM. 

''  In  the  Elysium  of  the  ancientSf  we  find  none  but  heroes  and 
persons  who  had  either  been  fortonate  or  distinguished  on  earth  ; 
^he  children,  and  apparently  the  slaves  and  lower  plasses^  that  is  to 
say,  poverty,  misfornmey  and  innocsnce,  were  banished  to  the  in« 
femal  regions." — Chateaubriand,  Genie  du  Chrisiiat^isme, 

*^  Fair  wert  thou,  in  the  dreams 
Of  elder  time  thou  land  of  glorious  flowers. 
And  summer->winds,  and  low-ton'd  silvery  streams* 
Dim  with  the  shadows  of  thy  laurel-bowers ! 

Where,  as  they  pass'd,  bright  hours 
Left  no  faiu^  sense  of  parting,  such  as  clings 
To  earthly  love,  and  joy  in  loveliest  things ! 

**  Fair  wert  tliou,  with  the  light 
On«thy  blue  hills  and  slej>py  waters  cast 
From  purple  skies  ne'er  deepening  into  nighty 
Yet  sofl,  as  if  each  moment  were  their  last 

Of  glory,  fading  fast 
Along  the  mountains  !-*-but  My  golden  day 
Was  not  as  those  that  warn  us  of  decay, 
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**  And  ever,  through  thy  shades 
A  swell  of  deep  Eolian  sound  went  by 
From  fountahi.voices  in  their  secret  glades^ 
And  low  reed-whispers,  making  sweet  i^Iy 

To  summer's  breezy  sigh ! 
And  young  leaves  trembline  to  the  wind's  light  breathy 
Which  ne^r  had  touch'd  them  with  a  hue  of  death ! 

*^  And  the  transparent  sky 
Hung  as  a  dome,  all  thrilling  to  the  strain 
Of  harps  that,  midst  the  woods,  made  hamtony 
Solemn  and  sweet ;  yet  troubling  not  the  brain 

With  dreams  and  yearnings  vain. 
And  dim  remembrances,  that  still  draw  birth 
From  the  bewildering  music  of  the  earth. 

"  And  who,  with  silent  tread, 
Mov'd  o*er  the  plains  of  waving  Asphodel  ? 
Who,  of  the  hosts,  the  night-o'erpeopling  dead, 
Amidst  the  shadowy  amaranth-bowers  might  dwell. 

And  listen  to  the  swell 
Of  those  majestic  hymn- notes,,  and  inhale 
The  spirit  wandering  in  th'  Immortal  gale  ? 

'<  They  of  the  sword,  whose  praisq, 
With  the  bright  wine  at  nations  feasts  went  round. 
They  of  the  lyre,  whose  unforgotten  lavs 
On  the  mom's  wing  had  sent  their  mighty  sound. 

And  in  all  regions  found 
Their  echoes  midst  the  mountains  i — and  become 
In  man*s  deep  heart,  as  voices  of  his  hom^i 

**  They  of  the  daring  thought ! 
Daring  and  powerful^  yet  to  dust  aHied  ; 
Whose  flight  thro'  stars,  and  seas,  adid  depths'  had  sought 
llie  souls  far  birth-place — but  without  a  guide! 

Sages  and  seers,  who  died. 
And  lefl  the  world  their  hijgh  mysterious  dreams. 
Born  midst  the  olive-woods,  by  Orecian  streams. 

'*  But  they,  of  whose  aAiode 
Midst  her  green  valleys  earth  retained  no  trace, 
Save  a  flower  springing  from  'their  burial-rod, 
A  shade  of  sadness  on  seme  kindred  face, 

A  void  and  silent  place 
In  some  sweet  home ; — thou  hadst  no  wreaths  for  these. 
Thou  sunny  land !  with  all  thy  deathless  trees ! 

**  The  peasant  at  his  door 
Might  sink  to  die,  when  vintagie  feasts  were  spread^ 
And  sohgs  on  every  wind !— From  thy  bright  shore 
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No  lovelier  vision  floated  round  hk  head. 

Thou  wert  for  nobler  dead ! 
He  heard  the  bounding  steps  which  round  him  fell. 
And  sigh'd  to  hid  the  festal  sun  farewell  I 

** ,  The  slave,  whose  very  tears 
Were  a  forbidden  luxury,  ^d  whose  breast 
Shut  up  the  woes  and  burning  thoughts  of  years. 
As  in  the  ashes  of  an  urn  compress'd ;' 
He  might  not  be  thy  guest ! 
^  No  gentle  breathings  from  thy  distant  sky 

Came  o'er  his  path,  and  whisper'd  *  Liberty  (' 

<<  Calm,  on  its  leaf-strewn  bier, 
Unlike  a  gift  of  nature  to  decay, 
Too  rose-iike  still,  too  beautiful,  too  dear. 
The  child  at  rest  before  its  mother  lay  ^ 

E'en  so  to  pass  away 
With,  its  brighl;  smile  i^—Elysium !  what  wert  thou   . 
To  her,  who  wept  o*er  that  young  slumberer's  brow  ? 

**  Thou  hadst  no  home,  green  land ! 
For  the  fair  creature  from  her  bosom  gone. 
With  life's  first  flowers  just  opening  in  her  hand. 
And  all  the  lovely  thoughts  and  dreams  unknown, 

.  Which  in  its  dear  eye  shone 
Like  the  spring's  wakening ! — But  that  light  was  past— 
— Where  went  the  dew*drop,  swept  before  the  blast? 

"  Not  were  thy  soft  winds  playM, 
Not  were  thy  waters  lay  in  glassy  sleej) !— • 
Fade  with  thy  bowers,  thou  land  of  visions,  fade ! 
From  thee  no  voice  come  o'er  the  gloomy  deep. 

And  bade  man  cease  to  weep ! 
Fdde  with  the  amaranth-plain,  the  myrtle-grove. 
Which  could  not  yield  one  hope  to  sorrowing  love! 

'<  For  the  most  lov'd  are  they. 
Of  whom  Fame  speaks  not  with  her  clarion- voice. 
In  regal  halls! — ^the  shades  overhang  their  way. 
The  vale,  with  its  deep  fountains,  is  their  choicei 

And  gentle  hearts  rejoice 
Around  their  steps !— till  silently  they  ^ie. 
As  a  stream  shrinks  from  summer's  bummg  eye.    ' 

'V  And  the  world  knows  not  then. 
Not  then,  nor  ever,  what  pure  thoughts  are  fled ! 
Yet  these  are  they,  that  on  the  souk  of  men 
Come  back,  when  night  her  folding,  veil  hath  spread. 

The  Ipnp  reipemberad  dead ! 
Biit  not  with  ^^?e  might  aught  save  Glory  dwell — 
Fade,  fade  away,  thoii  shore  of  Asphodel  !*' 
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We  are  so  firmly  convinced  of  the  intriDsio  power  of  Mrs* 
Hemans'  genius,  that  we  feel  a  more  than  common  interest  in 
^be  saccess  of  her  writings.    We  have  reason  to  believe  this, 
lady  a  woman  "of  that  modesty  and  good  sense^  that  she  will 
not  disdain  to  correct  errors  when  temperately  pointed  out  to 
her,  or  reject  advicei  although  it  comes  to  her  from  the  sus-: 
pected  pen  of  a  Reviewer.    Mrs.  Hemans  knows  very  well 
that  a  man  may  reasonably  find  fault  with  a  bad  picture,  . 
though  he  cannot  hold  a  pencil  himself,  and  that  habit,  study, 
and  observation,  may  enable  a  person  to  judge  accurately  of 
a  composition,  even  if  nature  have  denied  him  the  actual 
capacity  of  composing  himself*    There  are  circuiptances  re- 
lating to  this  lady,  which  dispose  us  to  feel  much  respect  for 
her  character,  and  we  can  assure  her,  that  what  we  are  about 
to  say,  is  intendfsd  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  well-wishing* 

Mrs.  Hemans  has  not  studied  the  great  masters  of  the 
English  language.   Hence  her  style  is  not  characteristic,  her 
grammar  not  accurate,  and  her  diction  splendid  rather  than 
rich.    We  mean  not  that  Mrs.  Hemans  is  a  stranger  to  the 
works  of  Spenser,  Shak^peare,  and  Milton ;  but  she  has  read 
them  only  as  an  amateur ;  she  has  not  studied  them  as  an 
artist.     Her  acquaintance  with  foreign  literature,  has  done 
her  indirectly  much  iiyury,  though  it  is  not  irreparable ;  it 
has  induced  her  to  commence  trading  before  she  has  amassed 
a  substantial  capitaL    It  is  a  fatal,  but  a  general  mistake,.  tQ 
suppose  that  we  acquire  our  native  language,  and  understand 
it  by  the  ordinary  intercourse  orsociety ;  a  certain  use  of  it 
indeed  is  acquired  by  the  weakest  capacity,  and  in  the  lowest 
stations  of  life;  the  degrees  of  command  in  language  vary 
mfinitely  according  to  the  infinite  varieties  of  learning  and  . 
genius ;  perhaps  no  one  ever  yet  obtained  thai  mastery  over 
it  which  might  be  finally  won  by  unremitting  and  exclusive 
study  of  the  grand  models  and  treasure-houses  of  its  beauty 
and  its  riches,    it  is  no  less  an  error,  and  a  more  extended 
one,  to  think  that  to  qualify  and  consummate  a  poet^  the 
study  of  poetry  ahne  is  sufficient.  It  is  not  sufficient  Great 
and  manifold  as  are  tbb  wealth  and  splendor  of  our  poetry, 
yet  are  they  far  outweighed  by  the  exhanstless  riches  of  the 
prose  writings  of  the  English  language.    He  who  has  noft 
seen  how  this  language  is  managed  in  the  ever-during  works 
of  Hoo^ier,  Bacon,  Milton,  Taylor,  and  Barrow,  has  not  seen 
the  largest  and  most  glorious  half  of  its  conquests  and  the 
trophies. 

It  is  the  profound  and  reverential  study  of  the  great  author^ 
of  the  Elizabethan,  and  immediately  subsequent  ages,  that 
can  alone  impart  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  the 
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£nfi;listi  liaDgHage,  aod  can  impress  a  jast  sense  of  its  genias 
and  idiomiatio  oharacter.  Suoh  a  sense  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  a  writer  in  these  times^  to  preserre  him  from  the 
sednction  of  the  excessively  vicious  examples  which  are  to 
be  met  with  on  all  sides.  The  danger  is  greater  in  proportion 
to  the  intellectual  power  of  the  modern  author.  Ue  h^ 
thoughts  which  the  imperfection  of  his  acquaintance  with  his 
own  iangilage,  renders  it  impossible  for  him  to  express  pro- 
perly ;  he  has  recourse  instantly  to  some  one  of  the  thousand 
extravagances  of  diction  for  which  he  sees  abundant  aa'tho->: 
rity  in  the  popular  writers  of  the  day,  and  thinks  he  has  given 
utterance  to  his  conception  with  energy,  when  in  reality  he 
has  given  no  utterance  to  it  at  all.  Hence  we  have  such 
barbsikrouB  verbiage  as  this  : 

**  And  the  pineo^imods^  their  choral  hymn-noies  sending 
And  reeas  and  lyres,  their  Dorian  melody, 
With  incense-cUjuds  around  the  temple  blending. 
And  throngs,  with  laurel-boughs  befbre  the  altar  bending." 

Here  every  thing  is  indistinct,  and  unmeaning:  there  is  a 
straining  after  force  and  effect,  without  attaining  it ;  like  an 
ill-favoured  woman  rouging  and  blanching,  and  all  to  make 
herself  more  hideous  thaii  before.  No  doubt,  there  is  also 
an  uncertainty  and  vagueness  of  conception^  which  has  no 
^ma^  share  in  producing  a  correspondent  cloudiness  in  the 
expressions';  it  is  at  once  cause  and  effect;  JF^  etfacit  If 
Mrs^'Hemans  talks  of  *^  hymn'tiotes"  whira  is  a  dielicate 
monster. of  hers,  others  of  inferior  taste  and  judgment,  will 
have  their  majestic  **  song-notes"  their  military  **  march" 
notes,''  and  their  enchanting  **  qtuidrHle-noies."  We  oi^n 
we  cannot  eveti  guess  at  the  meaning  of  **  night-o*erpeopling 
dead;'  but  by  a  fair  verbal  analogy  we  shafi  soon  have  the 
*'  land  ^dispeopling**  essay  of  Malthas  or  the  '^  land-o'er' 
pe^Hng'  answer  of  Godwin.  Surely  Mrs.  Uemans  cannot 
require  to  be  told  that  the  printeir's-devirs  hyphen  hath  not 
that  potlsnt  magic  in  it,  that  it  should  make  those  words  one, 
which  logic,  and  universal  grautimar,  have  put  asimder.  By 
this  procbss,  his  Majesty's  reveiiue  might  be  defrauded  to  a 
ruinous  and  indeBpvte  e^itent ;  for  if  an  attorney  may  writ^ 
sevf  nty-ftwo  words  in  a  folio,  and  he  be  a  bad  and  ill-disposed 
subject,  he  has  nothing  to  do  bnt  to  fetter  ten  or  twelve  sub- 
stantive words  together,  like  the  galley-slaves  in  Don  Quixote, 
and  he  may  plead  stoutly,  that  they  are  all  but  one  word.  In 
the^ever-memorable-andrnever-torbe-forgotten-pages  of  the 
Mornittg-;Post,  abundantly rand-forcibly-diaplayed  authority 
may  be  found  for  this  practice ;  but  every  body  knows  that 
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the  newspapers  are  not  wntten  in  Englishi  any  more  than  the 
Scotch  ndveis,  or  Mr.  Irving*s  orations. 

It  r^qaires  a  fine  ear,  and  ah  exquisite  apprehension  of 
idiom  not  to  err  in  inventing  new  compounds  ;  yet  there  is 
oniB  plain  rale  which  logic  teac^bes  in  its  rudiments,  viz.  that 
the  twt)  compounds  produce  a  iertium  aliquid,  the  two  words 
Sfiake  a  Ihird  word.  If  the  two  words  retain  two  senses,  what 
is  (he  use  of  connecting  them  together?  Thus  Mrs.  Hemans 
invents  ''  liymn-uotes,*  which  can  mean  nothing  more  than 
the  "  notes  of  a  hymn;"  the  two  words  preserving  their  indi- 
viduality in  thqirfoi*ced  union,  like  a  man  and  a  wife,  whom 
matrimony,  having  been  a  matter  of  money,  have  united  with 
out  identifying'.  Milton  invents  "  wbod-fiotes"  which  do  not 
^raean  **  the  notes  of  a  wood  V*  but  notes  or  poetry  of  a  wild  and 
sylvan  character,  and  perhaps  something  more  which  is  felt  in 
tbe  compound  **  wood-notes,"  though  not  existing  in  the  long 
paraphrase. 

^'  i^kHi-lmrst^*  is  really  an  outrage  upon  the  language  of  this 
country. 

*'  Noon-day-night^  is  a  bull. 

The  sins  against  technital  grajnmar  in  tbis  volume  are 
many;  the  sins  ay;ainst  logical  grammar  are  innumerable. 
Mrs.  Hemans  must  remember,  that  **  broke/'  kc.  are  sole- 
cisms, and  that  tbe  frequent  use  of  them  in  our  best  writers, 
is  an  authority,  but  no  reason.  *'  It  was  Alvar  Faiiez  cameT 
is  not  only  bad  grammar,  but  whiit  is  worseiy  and  more  exUf^- 
ordinary,  a  specimen  of  a  very  common  Ji6ndon  vuljgarism. 

These  are  blemishes,  but  they  are  blemishes  only ;  they 
'  obscure  and  weaken,  but  do  by  no  means  eclipse  the  light. 
It  is  in  the  belief  of  the  genuine  strength  of  that  light,  that 
we  have  ventured  to  point  out  freely  a  few  of  the  most  ap- 
paretit  obdtacleis  to  its  attaining  its  full  and  meridian  bright- 
ness. Poetry  is  Mrs.  Hematis  vocation  certainly ;  let  it  be 
her  study.  Let  her  aim  at  more  concentration  of  thought, 
more  inten^^^ess  of  feeling,  more  austerity  of  style.  Let  her 
before  all  tlhiiijg^s  check  that  tendency  to  extreme  diffuseness 
which  enervates  the  most  vigorous  conception.  Let  her  be 
sparing  in  the  use  of  similes  and  compounded  words,  which 
always  indicate  real  imbecility  under  the  garb  of  power ;  in 
excess  they  are  the  epicurism  of  poetry.  Lastiyv  W  her  not 
write  too  much,  if  it  can  b^  avoided ;  the  act  is  injurious  to 
her  intellect,  and  tbe  publication  of  the  trifles  detrimental  to 
her  reputation.  There  are  many  pieces  in  this  volume,  which 
we  shall  ndt  mention,  that  had  been  better  left  in  the  Monthly, 
or  Edinburgh  Magazines,  or  deposited  in  the  archives  of  that 
foolish  body  of  people^  who  meet  in  London,  under  the  name 
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otEisteddvod^  (as  we  copy  if  J  and  celebrate  Welsh  bardisn), 
and  Far  Faliessin  and  Hoel,  and  so  forth,  *'  in  the  sun's  face, 
beneath  the  eye  of  light,"  forsooth ;  when  it  is  an  even  wager 
that  these  precious  Bards  must  pay  for  candles  to  read  their 
speeches  by.  This  and  Mr.  Irving's  preaching,  are  the  two 
greatest  humbogs  in  London* 

In  order  to  leave  a  sweet  savour  on  the  intellectual  pa- 
lates of  our  readers,  we  will  conclude  with  a  few  fiue  lines 
from  the  Siege  of  Valencia. 

<*  XIMBMA. 

•     "  For  me,  my  part  is  done ! 
The  flame,  which  dimly  might  have  lingered  yet 
A.  little  while,  hath  gather^  all  its  rays 
Brightly  to  sink  at  once ;  and  it  is  well ! 
The  shadows  are  around  me ;  to  thy  heart 
Hold  me,  that  I  may  die. 

**   ELMINA. 

*^  Mv  child ! — What  dream 
Is  on  thy  soul  ? — Even  now  thine  aspect  wears 
Life's  brightest  inspiration ! 

«  Death's! 

**  ELMINA. 

**  Away! 
Thine  eye  hath  starry  clearness,  and  thy  cheek 
Doth  glow  beneath  it  with  a  richer  hue 
Than  tinged  its  earliest  flower ! 

**  XIMBNA. 

•t 

*Mt  well  may  be  1 
^lltere  are  far  deeper  and  far  warmer  hues 
Than  those  which  draw  their  colouring  from  the  founts 
Of  youth,  or  health,  or  hope. 

''  ELMIVA. 

"  Nay,  speak  hot  thus ! 
There's  that  about  thee  shining  which  would  send 
E'en  through  my  heart  a  sunfty  glow  of  joy, 
Welr't  not  for  these  sad  words.    The  dim  cold  air 

'    And  solemn  light,  which  wrap  these  tombs  and  shrines 
As  a  pale  gleaming  shroud,  seem  kindled  up 
With  a  young  spirit  of  ethereal  hope 

.  Caught  from  thy  mien  l-^Oh  no  (  this  is  not  death ! 

<*  Why  should  not  He,  whose  touch  dissolves  our  chain, 
Put  on  his  robes  of  beauty  when  he  comes 
At  a  deliverer  ?"— He  hath  many  formsj 
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Thej  should  not  sXi  be  fearful  I— 4f  his  call 

Be  but  our  gathering  to  that  distant  land 

For  whose  sweet  waters  we  have  pined  with  thirst, 

Why  should  not  its  prophetic  sense  be  borne 

Into  the  heart's  deep  stillness  with  a  breath 

Of  summer-winds,  a  voice  of  melody. 

Solemn,  yet  lovely !" 


Art.  IX.     lialy.   A  Poem  by  Samuel  Rogers.    Part  the 

First.  1823. 

To  tread  in  the  path  where  the  steps  of  genius  have  trodden 
before,  and  to  hope  that  flowers  may  be  gathered  which  its 
eye  has  failed  to  discover,  would  appear  to  afford  little 
prospect  of  success.  Every  spot  which  it  has  consecrated, 
acquires  an  interest  so  exquisite  and  perfect,  that  all  suc-^ 
ceeding  attempts,  unless  supported  by  an  equal  claim,  are 
viewed  with  jealousy.  The  scenes  which  it  bas  depicted, 
the  events  around  which  it  has  shed  its  halo,  and  the  minu- 
test circumstance  to  which  its  glance  has  been  directed, 
become  hallowed  memorials,  to  be  approached  in  future  only 
by  the  gifted  few.  Of  all  the  regions  which  have  been  the 
theme  of  poetry,  none  have  been  eulogised,  with  such  warmth 
of  fancy,  and  such  enthusiasm  of  praise  as  Italy.  It  is  the 
land  in  which  the  lyre  was  first  struck,  that  recalled  the  re- 
membrance of  the  melody  of  Greece,  in  her  best  and  hap- 
piest days.  It  was  here  that  the  illustrious  band  of  orators, 
poets,  and  philosophers  was  gathered,  whose  labours  have 
been  the  treasure  of  succeeding  ages.  And  when  Europe 
had  again  sunk  into  thei  profoundest  intellectual  darkness,  it 
was  from  **  the  eternal  City**  that  the  day-beam  arose  which 
was  to  shed  its  lustre  over  the  whole  civilized  world.  Even 
in  more  Ynodern  times  it  has  formed  the  centre  in  which  is 
collected  all  that  can  feast  the  eye,  or  delight  the  imagination. 
The  arts  have  here  flourished  as  in  their  native  soil;  while 
the  rich  and  beautiful  garb  in  which  nature  has  clothed 
herself,  renders  it  the  scene  to  which  the  painter  and  the 
poet  have  alike  delighted  to  direct  the  efforts  of  their  genius. 
There  are  few  names  which  have  been  enrolled  **  inter  ama- 
biles  choros''  whose  writings  do  not  afford  allusions  to  this 
classic  land :  and  the  number  is  not  small  of  those  who.have 
made  it  the  single  theme  of  their  most  successful  attempts. 
It  wonld  therefore  lippear  almost  rash,  for  any  one  who  was 
not  conscious  of  higher  energy,  or  more  powerful  fancy,  to 
h^pe  that  be  can;pr4>dncea  better  delineation  of  scenes  which 
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have  been  so  Qfton  pQurtrayied»  or  a  Qew  combination  of 
images  which  havi&;beeii?0o  ire^pently,.  £^p4  so  ably. selected. 
Yet  adveatorerii  ard  stiU  to  be  found  on  every  side  who  are 
eager  to  solicit  tfee  notice  of  their  reader  to  the4>b»ervations 
which  circamst^nces,  or  the  peduttarities  of  ^Jieir  character 
have  induced  them  to  form :  and  the  press  contlnoaily  teems 
with  the  volumes  which  the  actual  tourist  and  the  imaginary 
traveller  are  offering  to  the  world.  No  attraction  of  title 
or  novelty  of  design  has  been  left  untried,  which  might  afford 
a  hope  of  linking"  the  name  of  a  writer  with  the  remembrance 
of  a  country  to  which  from  boyhood  our  regards  have  been 
directed.  Among  those  who  have  made  it  the  subject  of 
poetical  eSusions,  the  author  whose  work  is  before  us,  seems 
to  claim  some  attention  from  the  degree  of  celebrity  .which 
he^acqttited  by  his  early  productions.  It  would  b^  in  vain 
to  institute  a  comparison  between  these  and=  the  present 
poem,  but  we  cannot  forbear  to  express  a  wish  that  instead 
of  diverging  itito  a  track  in  which  even  the  merit  of  success 
must  be  shared  widi  numerous  competitors,  he  had  confined 
liimself  to  the  simple  delineation  of  feeling  and  domestic 
scenes,  in  which  be  had  so  few  rivals. 

The  poet  commences  his  tour  at  Geneva,  from:  which  be 
pursues  liie  usual  route  to  ihe  AJp^,  Comoy  Venice^  and 
Florence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  conehides  what 
the  title  page  announces,  to  be  the  first  part  of  his  wprk.  It 
contaii^s  several  efpisbdes  takeii,  as  the  preface  informs  U8» 
from  the  Old  Chroniclers.  Of  these  however,  several  have 
been  the  ]»abfect  of  .an  abler  pen ;  and  the  others  are  for  the 
most  part  possessed  of  so  little  interest  as  to  deserve  na 
better  fate*  than  the  obscority  from  which  they  were  drawn* 
We  iook  in  vaiii  for  rich,  and  vivid  deestription  of  the  lovely 
sc<inery  by  which  the  traveller  is  on  every  side  surrounded  ; 
o^r  for  the  expression  of  deep  and  ardent  feelitig  which  ihe 
iftubject  might  be  expected  to  awaken  in  a^  cultivatec^  aDd 
poetical  indnd.  There  are  perhaps  not  many  passages  whUh 
Sffik  b^low  mediocrity,  but  on  the  other  hami  there  are  none 
to  which  the  mind  *  recurs,  or  upon  which  it  dWelb  With  dei- 
light.  There  are  few  traces  of  that  energy  of  thought,  that 
•'  mens  divinior"  which  is  the  never*failing  accompaniment 
of  true  genius. 

'We  may  quote  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  general 
style,  the  lines  which  are  devoted  to  the  societyof  mionkson 
the  summit  of  the  Great  Saint  Bernard,  the  retreat  to  which 
active,  ^nobtniding  charity  has  retiredr  from  the  view,  and 
the  praise  of  men^  to  discharge  in. its  ndbkst  form,  the  duty 
of  Christian  beneyolenbe.'   After  describing'  bis  ownrecepT 
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lion,  and  the  exterior  of  the  bos|>ital,  rude,  siiti))le^    and 
reared  only  for. its  ase,  the  poet  tlios  proceeds, 

"  On  the  same  rock  beside  it  stood  the  church, 
Reft  of  its  cross,  not  of  its  sanctity ; 
The  vesper-bell,  for  'twas  the  vesper-hour, 
DuVv  proclaiming  thro'  the  wilderness, 
•    "An  ye  who  hear,  whatever  bfe  your  work. 
Stop  for  an  instant — move  your  lips  in  prayer  1' 
And  just  beneath  it,  in  that  dreary  dale, 
]f  dale  it  might  be  called^  so  near  to  lA^fenp   , 
A  little  lake,  where  never  fish  leaped  up. 
Lay  likQ  a  spot  of  ink  amid  the  snow  ; 
A  star,  the  only  one  in  that  small  sky, 
On  its  dead  surface  glimmering*-    'Twas  a  scene 
Resembling  nothing  I  had  left  behind, 
As  thp^  all  worldly  ties  were  now  dissolved  ;  — 
»And,  to  incline  the 'mind  still  more  to  though t. 
To  tliought  and  ^adn^ss,  on  the  eastern  shore 
Under  a  butting  clilBF  stood  half  in  shadow 
A  lonely  chapel  destined  for  the  dead,    . 
For  such  as  having  wandered  from  their  way; 
Had  perished  miserably.     Side  by  side, 
Witliin  they  Ue,  a  moumfiil  company, 
.  All  in  their  shrouds,  no  earth  to  cover  them; 
..  Tb^r  features  full  of  life,  yet  motionless 
.  In  the  broad  day,  nor  soon  to  sufier  change, 

Tho'  the  barred  windows,  l^arred  against  the  wolf. 
Are  always  open !" 

The  succeeding  section,  in  which  the  descent  is  described* 
only  affords  subject  for  regret,  that  a  more  powerful  pen 
was  wanting,  to  depict  the  sensations  which  must  arise  to 
every  traveller  of  feeling,  when  be  qaits  thi9  isolated  abode, 
so  far  removed  from  all  trace  icif  human  eiiisteoce,  and  so 
sarroonded  by  the  grand  and  sublime  appearances  of  nature. 
We  pass  over  the  stories  of  **  Jorass^"'  and  "  Marguerite  de 
Tours,"  which  oontain  no  incident  which  might  not  have 
been  as  pleasingly  related  in  prose,  and  which  have  derived 
little  embellishment  from  the  band  of  the  poet.  The  view  of 
the  Alps,  the  barrier  which  so  long  protected  Italy  from  the 
incursion  of  her  northern  neighbours ;  and  which  so  long  ap- 
peared to  be  the  insurmountable  limit  which  was  placed  to 
her  enterprize,  forms  the  subject  of  another  chapter.  The 
following  linos,  are  certainly  not  wHbout  merit. 

^*  WliQ  first  beholds  those  everlasting  clouds. 
Seed-time  and  harvest;  morning  noon  and  night, 
$im  when  they  were,  steadfast,  immovable; 
Who  first  bdiokls  t^e  Alpsr-lhal  mighty  chain 
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Of  mountains  stretching  cm  from  east  to  west. 
So  roji88ive»  yet  so  shadowy^  so  ethenal. 
As  to  belong  rather  to  Heaven  than  Earth. 
But  instantly  receives  intp  his  soul 
A  sense,  a  feeling  that  he  loses  not^  ' 
A  something  that  ioforms  him  'tis  a  moment 
.    Whence  he  may  date  henceforward  and  for  ever  ?" 

To  th6se  who  have  never  beheld  these  awful  heights  some 
conception  oif  their  appearance  may  be  conveyed  ;  but  they 
who  have  seen  them  rising  in  solitade,  and  silence  almost  to 
the  limits  of  another  workt>  their  wilds  untracked  by  any 
living  thing,  and  their  summits  white  with  unmelting  snow» 
must  feel  that  no  power  of  words  can  adequately  express  the 
majesty  with  which  thfey  are  clothed.  ,  ^ 

The  passage  of  Hannibal  is  only  slightly  alluded  to,  and 
we  could  not  forbear  recalling,  to  the  infinite  disadvantage 
of  Mr.  Rogers,  the  ei^quisite  coloicrs  in  which  the  Roman 
historian  hiis  painted  this  unparalleled  march.  After  the 
animated  description  which  places  the  scene  before  our  eyes, 
with  all  th^  fdrips  of  terror  fut4  destruction  which  were  pre- 
sented to  the  vi^w  of  the  adveotorous  invtders,  we  turn  with 
somewhat  of  disgust  from  the  uninteresting  lines  which  our 
author  has,  devoted  to  the  same  subject.  The  chapter  enti- 
tled *'  Venice"  contaioB  some  pleasing  passages,  in  whictr 
the  rise»  and  accumulated  greatness  of  the  city^  with  the  re- 
volutions which  it  underwent  are  depicted.  The  all-perva- 
ding inflaenc^  of  the  government  which  could  penetrate  the 
most  secret^  and  hidden  recesses,  is  well  described. 

^*  What  tho'  a  strange,  mysterious  Power  was  then. 
Moving  throughout,  subtle,  invisible^ 
And  universal  as  the  air  they  breathed ; 
A  Power  that  never  slumbei^d,  never  pardoned, 
All  eye,  all  ear,  no  where  and  every  where, 
Entering  the  closet  and  the  sanctuary. 
No  place. of  refuge  for  the  Doge  himself ; 
Mo«t.  present  when  least  thoi^t  of— •nothipg  dropt 
In  secret,  w:lien  the  hear^  was  on  the  lips, 
Nothing  in  feverish  sle^,  but  instantly 
Observed  and  judged — a  Power  that  if  but  glanced  at 
In  casual  converse,  be  it  where  it  might. 
The  speaker  lowered  at  once  his  eyes,  his  voice, 
Atid  pointed  upward  as  to  God  iti  Heaven — 
What  tho'  that  Power  was  there,  he  who  lived  thud, 
Pursuing  Pleasure,  lived  as  if  it  were  not. 

•  But  let  him  in  the  midnight  air  indulge 
A  word,  a  thought  against  the  laws  c^  Venice, 
And  io  that  hour  he  yanished  from  the  earth.*' 
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Tke  Isle  of  tke  Foscari  is  not  forcibly  told ;  and  it  has 

Hreeoifj  been  selected  by  a  writer  who  with  nomeroiis  fealta, 

Lves   few    subjects   which   he  touches,  witiiout  splendid 

-ftraees  of  talent.    The  tradition  of  Gioevra  derives   little 

Wfcterest  froca  the  manner  of  its  relation,  and  it  is  in  fact  an 

"  jBistaBce  of  the  failure  of  Mr.  Rogers  to  excite  sympathy  or 

ciBgG^a  the  feelings,  even  in  circumstances  most  calculated 

^to  producethis  effect.    By  the  view  of  Florence  no  images 

aae  taggested  to  the  poet,  which  might  not  hare  occnrred 

W  aa  onliaary  traveller— the  passage,  however,  which  con- 

dudbes  the  vohina  n^ay  be  quoted  as  one  of  the  best  which 

iteontnimu 

<<  But  lo,  the  sun  is  setting ;  earth  and  sky 
One  blaze  of  glory — what  but  now  we  saw 
f  As  the*  it  were  not,  though  it  had  not  been ! 

He  lingers  yet ;  and  lessening  to  a  point, 
Shines  like  the  eye  of  Heaven — ^then  withdraws ; 
And  from  the  zenith  to.  the  utmost  skirts 
All  is  celeastiri  red!.    The  hour  is  come. 
When  they  that  on  the  distant  seas  are  sailing ; . 
iiSngaii^  from  home ;  and  they  that  in  the  mom 
Sajd  to  sweet  friends  ^farewell,*  melt  as  at  parting ; 
Wben»  j^ioraeying  on,  the  pilgrim,  if  he  hears, 
Ami  WW  we  ^egF.it— recboiog:  round  the  hill. 
The  bell'  that  seems  to  mourti  the  dying  day, 
l^ckens  his  nace  and  sighst  apd  those  he  loved 
Loves  more  wan  ever.    But^  who  feels  it  not  ^ 
And  well  ma^y  we»  for  we  are  far  away. 
Let  us  retire,  and  hail  it  in  our  hearts.*' 

K  Ifr.  Rogers  has  failed  in  the  general  effect  of  bis  poem, 

ve  are  willing  to  aseribe  it  to  the  choice  of  a  subject  fpreign 

iron  his  usual  train  of  thought,  and  the  desultory  manner  in 

.    ^wiuch  it  is  treated,  rather  than  to  want  of  powers  to  succeed 

io  one  mote  happily  selected.    We  cannot  forbear  a  few 

feaiapks  on  the  subject  of  blank  verse,  which  for  some 

mson,  not  easily  to  be  ascertained,  be  has  preferred  to 

ihjme.    The  genios  of  our  language  does  not  admit  of  those 

(fistiootions  of  time,  upon  which  the  metrical  laws  of  the 

6feek  and  Latitt  were  founded.     Attempts  have  been  made 

ts  establish  the  fact  of  an  analogy  in  this  respect,  but  they 

have  invariably  been  unsuccessful.     Spenser  among  others 

has   giveD>  im  his    Pastoral   on   the  death  of  Sir  Philip 

i^dney,  an  imitation  of  the  Iambic  metre :  and  one  of  the 

Aost  powerfql  of  the  present  poets  has  proved  by  several 

siBMlav  experiments,  th^  the  alternation  of  feet,  which'  ooU'- 

F 
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stitated  the  rbythm  of.  ancient  verse,  cannot  be  applied  to 
English  poetcy.  To  supply  what  is  in  fact  a  defect  in 
modern  language,  Recent  was  made  to  perform  the  part  of 
the  regular  succession  of  long,  and  short  syllables.  But 
even  this  was  insufficjent  to  preserve  the  distinction  between 
verse  and  prose,  since  the  commencement  and  close  of  the 
line  would  have  been  so  slightly  marked  as  to  be  frequently 
imperceptible,  and  the  distribution  of  pauses  in  the  verse 
would  Lave  made  it  continually  degenerate  into  declamation* 
The  earlier  poets  accordingly  are  invariable  in  the  use  of 
rhyme,  which  was  deemed  a  necessary  adjunct  to  English 
poetry,  until  Milton,  borrowing  from  some  of  the  inferior 
Italian  writers,  introduced  blank  verse. 

Pope  and  Drvden  who  were  undoubtedly  the  best  ac- 
quainted of  all  our  writers,  with  the  metrical  powers  of  our 
language,  were  decidedly  adverse  to  its  adoption  ;  and  public 
taste  has  so  far  sided  with  them,  that  of  all  the  works  which 
have  been  written  in  this  style,  few  are  read  without  a 
sensation  of  weariness,  or  recurred  to,  unless  as  a  task. 
*'  Poetry,'*  says  Johnson,  **  may  subsist  without  rhjrme,  bnt 
English:  poetry  will  not  often  please ;  nor  can  rhyme  ever  be 
safely  spared,  but  when  the  subject  is  able  to  support  itself.*' 
To  Milton,  Akenside,  Thomson,  and  others  whose  ima- 
ginations are  equally  brilliant^  it  may  be  permitted  to  re- 
ject the  adventitious  aid  of  rhyme;  but  we  cannot  avoid 
wishing  that  those  who  can  lay  no  claim  to  such  distinction, 
would  seize  whatever  means  are  afforded  to  establish  as  wide 
a  barrier  as  possible  between  v'erse  and  prose. 

The  notes,  which  fill  their  due  space  in  the  volume,  are 
merely  illustrative  of  such  passageis  in  Ihe  text  as  appeared 
to  require  explanation.  We  shall  select  one,  which  as  it 
contains  a  sentiment  singularly  at  variance  with  historical 
fact  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice.  It  is  as  follows: 
V  It  is  remarkable  that  the  noblest  works  of  human  genius 
have  been  produced  in  times  of  tumult ;  when  every  man 
was  his  own  master,  and  all  things  were  open  to  all — Homer, 
Dante»  and.  Milton  appeared  in  spch  times ;  and  we  may  add 
VirgiK"  At  this  gratuitous  assertion  we  cannot  but  express 
surprise.  It  is  at  variance  with  the  judgment  of  those  who 
have  most  ably  viewed  the  subject.;  and  the  examples  which 
ftre  .adduced  in  its  support,  are  very  far  from  being  favorable 
to  it.  That  Homer  lived  in  times  of  tumult  Uiere  is  no 
reason  to  believe.  An. early  state  of  society  does  not  neces*> 
sarily  imply  a  state  of  anarchy ;  and  in  fact  the  patriarchal 
'  government,  which  was  the  first  and  principal  step  towards 
the  establishment  of  hereditary  monarchy,  was  more  univer- 
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KsEiliy  adopted  than  any  other  daring  the  early  ages*    And  on 
%lie  other  band  the  IHad  contains  a  system  of  regal  power, 
«a^  regular  and  complete  that  it  wonld  be  absurd  to  suppose 
't.he  author  practically  unacquainted   with  its  efiects.     Of 
.Dante  and  Milton  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  their  genius  de- 
*  jpended  on  living  in  an  age  of  tumult,  since  the  former  wrote 
Am  chief  poem  before  the  quarrels  of  the  Guelfs,  and  Ghi- 
bellijnes  had  compelled  him  to  quit  Florence ;  and  the  latter 
when  an  established,  although  usurping,  government  was  in 
quiet  possessioa  of  supreme  autbority.     It  can  never   be 
doubted  that  Virgil  owed  much  of  the  perfection  which  he 
attained,  to  the  protection  and  excitement  which  were  af- 
forded at  the  imperial  court*     And  we  owe  in  a  great  degree 
to  the  fosteriog  hand  of  the  monarch,  the  poem  which  none 
have  surpassed,  and  which  it  is  the  highest  praise  of  modem 
attempts,  successfully  to  have  imitated.    The  Augustan  age, 
which  our  author  is  pleased  to  call  '•  a  dying  blaze  of  the 
commonwealth/'  is  the  period  to  which  we  look  for  all  that 
is  refined  and  elegant  in  Roman  literature.    iTo  enumerate 
the  names  by  which  it  was  adorned,  would  be  to  recount  a 
large  proportion  of  the  writers  from  whom  we  have  imbibed 
the  pare  stream  of  classic  learning,  and  whose  works  force 
upon  us  the  reflection  that  to  this  source  we  must  refer  much 
of  the  heanty  to  which  our  own  poets  lay  claim.    In  a  word 
it  is  certain  that  beneath  the  mild,  and  benignant  influence, 
order,  and  even-handed  justice,  whatever  conduces  to  mental 
excellence  will  receive  the  best  encouragement.    Whil^  the 
minds   of  men  are  distracted  by   contending  factions,  or 
anxious  for  the  security  of  personal  safety,  a  thousand  caases 
operate,  which  check  the  progress  of  genius.    To  the  in« 
tellectoal  no  less  than  to  the  political  world  may  be  applied 
the  saying  of  the  sweet  poet  and  moralist  of  Greece, 


Art.  X.  Body  and  SouL  12mo.  Pp.  390.  Longman 
and  Co.    182:3. 

Art.  XL  Five  Letters^  addressed  to  the  Rev.  G.  Wilkins, 
Vicar  of  St.  Mary\  Nottingham ;  Containing  Strictureson 
Some  Parts  of  a  PvMicationy  entitled,  **  Body  and  SouL^ 
By  the  Rev.  /.  H*  Browne,  A.M.  Archdeacon  of  Ely, 
Rector  of  Cotgrave,  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John*s  Collegef 
C(unbridge»    ovo.    Pp.  72.     Hatchard  and  Sun.    ISSS. 

Art.  XII.  A  Sixth  Letter  to  the  Rev.  G.  Wilkins,  Vicar 
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of  Si.  Mw^U  Notiifigham  ;  in  Reply  to  a  Chapter  in  lit 
Seomd  V^hme  of  ''  Bodm  md  Soul,*'  eniUkd  ''  Evmn- 
ffeUsm''  By  the  Rev.  /.  A  Broumtr  A^M.  Archdeacon  cf 
Ely,  Rector  of  CotgrHoet  dnd  lateiFMow  of  St.  Jokn^s  Cot- 
-  legef  Cambridge.  8vo.  Pp.  94.  Hatchard  and  Son.  183S* 
Art.  XIII.  The  Nottingham  Controversy  Impartially 
Reviewed:  in  a  Letter  to  the  Anonymous  Author  of^*  He- 
marks  upon  the  Controversy  lately  agitated  between  the 
Rev.  G.  Wilkinsand  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Stuart  J"  By  the 
Rev.  Henry  Evans,  Curate  of  Eastwood.  8vo.  Pp.  110. 
Gossling  and  Co.    1828. 

Wk  are  npt  particularly  fond  of  a  controversy  in  the  di^uise 
of  a  novels  and. we  ventured  to  bint  this  fact  to  the  authors 
of' Body  and  Soul/  iii  our  review  of  their  first  volume.  But 
if  tjt^is  mode  of  warfare  be  not  always  dignified^  we  must 
api^nowledge  that  it  is  occasionally  effectual.  And  if  the 
effiect  of  a  controversial  work  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  dis- 
pleiksur-e  of  Ihe  persons  against  wbom  it  is  directed,  the 
authors  in  question  have  some  reason  to  pride  tlraoisehres 
<|ipcm  a  slUlfui  selection  of  their  weapons*  Had  they  been 
^ontent^  with  issuing  a  common  pamphlet  against  the  Me- 
.  Ihodists,  its  circulation  might  not  have  extended  beyonid  the 
readers  and  .conductors  of  a  Review,  and  its  refutation^  if 
^tt^t  ^  tbiltg"  wer^  vouchsaifeidy  would  have  been  a  quiet  un- 
M|;ui>9Ue  book.  But  the  $prigM)y  tone,  and  varied  incidoBt, 
'blivo  t^&ed  a  smile  upon  the  friendly  cheek,  and  called* down 
j^rribl0  fcowns  %om  the  galled  and  indignant  adversary.  A 
J^WIli^  Ar^hideacon  has  indited  no  leas  than  «ix  epistles  to 
4he|;^UQma^^9^hom  he  charges  with  the  offence  of  publioa- 
l^tif  AU  the  p^rinting-presses  in  the  town  and  nieiglibowr- 
hood  of  Nottiitgbam- have  been  pot  in  requisition  by  the 
writers  of  pamphlets ;  the  din.  of  war  resounds  on  all  sides, 
and  in  the  midst  of  much  uncharitable  and  railing  accusation, 
an  important  subject  has  been  fully  discussed,  and  will,  in 
the  end,  be  pretty  generally  understood.  Such  stupendous 
consequences  rescdting  frop  a  religious  n.ovel,  bid  fair 40 
make  the  appearance  of  similar  works  more  frequent  thanwe 
could  desire. 

Archdeacon  firowno  commeuces  his  attack  upon  the^  first 
volume  of  Body  and  3oul,  by  i;iformiug  Mr.  Mitchell,  whom 
he  nnderstiands  to  be  the  responsible  emtor,  that  the  reason- 
ings eontained  in  the  work  are  shallow,  the  ^statements  in- 
Ifibpi^ate,  and  the  authors  altogether  incompetent  to  handle 
the  subjects  ;of  which  they  treat.  These  gentle  rebnkies,  and 
to  mrtcfive  against  the  iJVTiters,  for  observing  that  '^one 
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part  of  tbe  JSvangelioal  world  excludes  from  the  pale  of 
genoine  religion  ail  who  have  a  cheerfciliiess  of  manaer  aad 
li  tjveliness  of  spirit,  because,  say  they,  these  are  signs  of  a 
carnal  and  uncoBverted  mini"  form  tbe  substance  of  the  first 
epMle;  and.  a  more  meagre  and  unsatisfaetory  performanoQ 
was  never  entrusted  to  the  postman's  care* 

Letter  II.  professes  to  expose  the  ignorance  or  mis-t^pre?* 
sentation  of  those  who  obarge  the  Evangelical  party  with^ 
teacbingy  tbat  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  irresisti* 
ble.  And  Archdeacon  Browne  ventures  to  declare  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  writings  4>f  Cecil,  Venn,  Robinson,  or  Scot^, 
which  can  impart  even  a  degree  of  verisimilitude  to  suck 
assertions. 

I^ow  we  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  opposite  judgment)^ 
may  be  formed  respecting  Calvinistic  Predestination.  Whe^ 
tber  it  involves  a  system  of  fatalism^  is  a  question^ 
which  Archdeacon  Browne  has  a  right  to  answer  eithiar 
in  the  negative  or  the  affirmative.  But  to  say  that  the  side 
to  which  he  is  opposed,  has  not  even  the  shadow  of  veri* 
similitude,  is  not  merely  to  insult  Mr.  Mitchell*  but  every: 
other  Anti-predestinarian  that  the  world  has  produced :  and 
we  trust  that  we  are  not  deficient  in  respect  for  Mr.  Browne, 
when  we  condemn  such  an  incautious  declaration.  Many 
persons  have  been  unjustly  accused  of  maintaining  Cat- 
vinistic  tenets^  and  Calvinism  itself  has  been  misrepresented 
and  misunderstood.  But  that  it  is  free  from  every  thing 
tbat  approaches  to  the  outskirts  of  error,  that  it  has  no  op- 
ponents except  among  the  shallow,  the  inaccurate,  and  the 
incompetent,  that  all  its  professors  are  moderate  and  ortbo- 
doXft  and  in  no  way  responsible  for  its  abuses  or  excess,  ore 
assertions  very  foolish  and  trifling  in  themselves,  thoagh  not 
altogether  out  of  place  in  the  writings  of  one,  who  proceeds 
in  his  third  and  fourth  epistles,  to  impute  Pelagianisin  and 
Socinianism  to  every  one  who  differs  from  him  respecting 
JQstification  by  faith. 

The  authors  of  Body  and  Soul  describe  the  visit  of  Dr. 
Freeman  to  a  sick  penitent,  and  Archdeacon  Browne  most 
indignantly  condemns  the  languid  and  ineffectual  manner  iti 
which  the  dying  man  is  addressed.  He  merely  overlooks  two 
circnmstances :  that  the  poor  man  begins  the  conversation 
with  a  strong  expression  of  contrition,  and  concludes  his 
confession  by  saying  that  *'  he  feels  something  more  is, 
Wanted,^  that  he  knows  himself  to  be  a  great  sinner,  and  ii^ 
sometimes  very  unhappy  in  his  mind."  To  a  dying  person 
thus  situated,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  the  vehement 
h^angnes  recommended  by  the  Archdeacon,  would  do  more' 
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barm  than  good,  and  his  candoar  as  a  conlrorersialist  woald 
be  placed  in  a  more  pleasing  ligbt,  if  be  had  explained  the 
trae  sitaation  of  the  penitent  to  whose  case  he  refers.  'He 
has  not  failed  to  notice  the  admitted  faults,  bothelergcfls 
that  they  were  admitted  and  bewailed  by  the  sniner  hiiiisetf. 
We  presume  that  this  is  af  sufficient  specimen  of  the  temper 
in  which  '  Body  and  SouF  has  been  reviewed ;  and  shall  spare 
our  readers  the  pain  of  perusing  similar  instances  of  fairness 
and  moderation.  Plenty  of  them  may  be  found  by  those  whd 
take  an  interest  in  the  dispute. 

But  while  we  decidedly  condemn  these  proceedings  upon 
the  part  Y)f  the  letter  writer,  we  must  not  be  understood  to 
applaud  or  justify  all  the  expressions  of  the  authors  of  the 
work  before  us.  Their  language  is  not  remarkable  for  pre^ 
cision— and  Archdeacon  Browne  has  pointed  out  several 
phrases  which  are  capable  of  being  altered  for  the  better. 
Luckily,  however,  for  the  authors,  he  proves  that  his  dis- 
pleasure has  not  been  excited  by  their  peculiar  opinions  or 
unintentional  mistakes ;  but  extends  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  Anti-Calvinistic  Clergy. 

*^  Your  opinions  on  the  doctrine  of  justification  are  communi-. 
cated  to  the  reader  tlirough  the  mediumof  a  short  analysis  (*'  con- 
tained in  pages  150  and  151  of  your  work)  of  the  argument  pur- 
sued by  Mr.  Young,  in  his  elaborate  discussion  of  that  important/ 
question.  I  have  given  both  the  Sermon  and  the  Notes,  which 
relate  to  this  subject,  the  most  attentive  and  dispassionate  consi- 
deration ;  and  the  result  is,  that  I  am  constrained  to  declare,  that 
the  author  appears  to  me  to  have  laboured  very  strenuously  to  sup. 
port  an  ingenious  plan  for  virtually  setting  aside  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  only,  while  it  is  ostensibly  defended."  Browne* s 
Five  Letters,  p.  44» 

This  passage  is  sufficient  to  set  the  question  at  rest,  both 
as  it  regards  Archdeacon  Browne  and  Mr.  l^Titchell.  If  Mr» 
Mitchell  be  th6  author  of  Body  and  Soul,  he  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  those  opinions  respecting  Justification,  which 
have  conferred  so  much  celebrity  upon  the  name  of  Young. 
And  when  the  Archdeacon  has  recovered  his  usual  suavity 
and  self-possession,  he  will  repent  of  having  charged  so 
large  a  portion  of  his  clerical  brethren  with  endeavouring  to 
set  aside  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith.  There  is  a 
gre^t  resemblance  between  th^  fourth  and  sixth  oF  these 
letters,  and  a  review  of  Mr.  Todd,  which  we  remember  to 
have  ri^ad  in  one  of  our  Evangelical  Magazines.  The  sen- 
timents, the  phraseology,  the  references,  the  candoiir,  the 
learning,  and  the  mistakes,  are  much  the  same  in  both. 

The  «epond  volume  of  Body  and  Soul,  consists  principally 
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of  a  continuation  of  the  life  and  adventures  of  the  individuals 
^vho  had  been  introduced  to  us  last  year.    And  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  editors  have  escaped  the  usual  fate  of 
a  repeated  joke,  and  have  made  the  conclusion  of  their  nar- 
rative as  interesting  as  its  commencement.      Much  paincf 
appear  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  chapters  entitled 
Evangelism  and  Grace,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  reply 
to  Archdeacon  Browne's  Five  Letters,  and  to  which  his  fifth 
and  final  communication  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  re- 
joinder.   We  cannot  consent  to  enter  Upon  so  many  import- 
ant and  sacred  questions,  in  a  review  of  such  publications  as 
are  now  before  us.     But  our  opinion  upon  the  general  effect 
is,  that  both  parties  might  have  done  better.     While  Dr. 
Freeman  and  Mr.  Deacon  fail  to  speak  with  the  fulness  and 
accuracy  which  their  subject  requires.  Archdeacon  Browne 
obigiants  forth  his  thrice  told  tale  respecting  the  heresies  of 
Ajiti-Calvinistic  Churchmen  ;  and  favours  us  with  a  long,  a 
pl^rlial,  and  a  most  inaccurate  account  of  the  **  Necessary 
i^l^Oflition ;''   an  account   indeed,  of    which    the  principal 
pairts  have  been  brought  forward   and  refuted   again  and 
again.    We  shall  at  once  release  our  readers  from  this  con- 
troversial jungle,  and  introduce  them  to  one  of  the  livelier 
scenes  which  are  pourtrayed  by  these  entertaining  writers. 

**  The  party,  accompanied  by  the  Doctor,  now  on  their  return 
to  Mr.  Lorraine's  house,  were  met  by  Mr.  Deacon  on  his  way  to 
the  Vestry,  followed  by  three  other  couples,  votaries  of  Hymen, 
who  having  accomplished  the  three  weeks'  probation  which  the 
publication  of  their  banns  required,  impatiently  awaited  the  legal 
union  of  their  hands.  These  were  accompanied  by  their,  respective 
friends,  dressed,  like  themselves,  in  their  best  attire ;  but  with  a 
total  contempt  of  all  harmony  of  colour,  and  a  laudable  disregard 
to  the  quality  and  structure  of  their  garb.  They  were  of  a  des- 
dription  so  common,  that  their  examples  might  serve  as  specimens 
of  Uiose  who  daily  resorted  to  the  altar  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
first  couple  that  presented  themselves  was  an  elderly  decent-looking 
man,  clad  in  a  stout,  striped,  buff-coloured  waistcoat,  very  thick 
corderoys,  and  an  upper  garment,  that  might  either  serve  ^  an 
ordinary,  or  as  an  extraordinary  coat,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather.  His  bride  was  a  fleshy,  red-faced,  middle-aged 
woman,  who  had  long  been  his  housekeeper,  attended  by  a  sheep- 
ish looking  than,  as  old  as  the  bridegroom,  and  who  appeared  either 
as  if  he  had  already  entered  into  the  state  of  matrimony  under 
limilar  circumstancies,  or  meditated  doing  so ;  while  the  companion 
of  the  bride  resembled  in  form,  figure,  and  countenance,  the 
bride  herself.  The  nei(t  couple  was  a  simple  looking  youth,  of 
vacant  appearance,  with  a  many-coloured  silk  handkerchief  tied 
around  hot  neok,  -termkiating  in  a  large  projecting  bow,  the  .ends 
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tff  w^ich  were  afflxAd  to  his  neck  by  a  large  gilt  buckle  that  hsd 
formerly  been  the  appendage  of  a  square-toed  shoe.  He  was  ao* 
companied  by  a  ruddy  faced  female  of  large  dimensions,  who 
carried  in  her  countenance  a  gaiety  of  hearty  and  a  thoughtless* 
ness  of  every  thing  beyond  the  present  moment :  they  were  attead* 
ed  by  others,  both  young  and  old,  who  contemplated  little  more 
than  the  pleasures  of  a  day  to  be  devoted  to  festivity.  The  latt 
couple  were  of  a  very  different  Cast :  both  young,  and  both  very 
serfous ;  they  seemed  as  if  impelled  by  uncontroulable  circumstan- 
ces to  take  a  step  which  neither  contemplated  with  satisfaction, 
and  this  opinion  seemed  confirmed  by  the  demeanor  of  those  who 
attended  them.  As  «oon  as  the  preliminary  enquiries  had  been 
made,  these  were  led  out  together  by  the  Clerk,  and  assembleA 
around  the  altar,  who,  wh^i  he  arranged  them  in  due  order,  re* 
turned  to  attire  the  Curate,  and .  to  usher  him  to  his  staddn. 
Before,  however,  the  solemnity  commenced,  the  Clerk  whispered 
into  the  ears  of  the  several  brides,  the  necessity  for  taking  off  ^dr 
gloves ;  this  was  an  operation  of  some  difficulty,  for  from  the  de- 
gree of  nervousness,  and  the  fever  of  the  frame  often  excited  to  a 
great  extent  in  these  tr3ri^g  moments  of  existence,  the  long  cotton* 
gloves  which  are  buried  in  the  profundity  of  the  sleeves  of  gowne 
and  spencers,  from  their  obstinate  tenacity  to  the  flesh,  can  oxily 
be  removed  by  the  dint  of  persevering  exertion,  and  at  the  expence 
of  divers  inelegant  distortions  of  the  countenance.  During  the 
time  spent  in  these  preparations,  the  upper  part  of  the  Church  had 
been  filled  by  all  those  vagrant  persens  who,  at  such  times,  end 
at  no  other,  repair  tp  witness  a  ceremony  for  which  they  have  no 
reverence ;  but  impelled  by  curiosity  and  worse  motives,  came  to 
put  to  confusion  those  whom,  in  the  excess  of  t^fsir  idleneiw,  U^ejr 
wish  to  annoy.  Over  these  the  Sexton  kept  a  partial  controulf 
which  was  only  made  perfect  by  the  appearance  of  the  Curate, 
who,  from  his  firmness  of  conduct,  never  submitted  to  any  inter* 
ruption  in  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  functions.  The  nature 
and  object  of  the  sacred  institution  being  r^ad,  the  Curate  advanced 
towards  the  first  couple,  who,  to  his  separate  questions  touching  their 
mutual  consent  to  be  joined,  received  answers  from  both  in  a  aort 
of  half  whisper>  as  if  afraid  either  to  hear  their  own  voioee,  or  to 
make  them  audible  to  others*  The  same  was  now  repeated  to  the 
second  couple,  who  returned  their  answers  in  a  stifled  laugh,  which 
called  forth  an  admonition  from  the  Curate.  And  when  the  eaiae 
questions  were  put  to  the  third  couple^  the  eyes  of  both  were  omt 
down  in  profound  dejection,  until  diey  declared  their  atseal  in  a 
deep-^awn  sigh,  and  by  casting  their  eyes  upwards  to  the  greet 
detriment  of  ^eir  eye-balls,  which  had  well  nigh  disappeared  al* 
tog^ther^  The  feeling  Curate,  struck  by  theiviriqanfier^  paiiaed 
until  they  recovered  their  ordinary  appearance,  when  he  quieUjr 
asked  them  if  the  marriage  now  about  to  be  solemnized  had  their 
entire  concurrence,  and  was  free  from  every  sort  of  restraint. 
They  limply  replied,  **  We  are  agreed ;"  and  at  th»  moment  the 
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Clerk»  cfttchittg  Mr.  Deac^'s  eye,  tM  hkn  bj  &  very  intelligent, 
1}\U  silent  signal,  to  prdceed.  He  therefore  returned  again  to  the 
£rst  couple,  and  thence  to  the  others,  to  receiy^  and  give  their 
hands,  and  to  direct  them  in  giving  the  troth  by  a  mutual  stipula- 
tion. The  youth  and  his  giddy  bride  here  received  a  second  ad* 
monition^  accompanied  with  a  threat  to  proceed  no  further  in  the 
dervioe,  but  upon  the  express  condition  of  their  manifesting  a  be- 
haviour more  suited  to  the  occasion,  and  to  the  place  in  which 
Uiey^  were  assembled.  This  rebuke  was  conveyed  in  a  manner  so 
serious^  that  it  created  evident  discomfiture  in  the  parties,  while 
the  bride's  maids  oil  the  one  hand,  and  the  bridegroom's  com* 
pai^ions  on  the  other,  taking  the  alarm,  twitched  and  elbowed 
their  firiends  into  something  like  apprehension,  and  all  proceeded 
00  rcTerently*  The  decent^kx^ing  man  was  now  dalled  upon  to 
produce  the  ring ;  but  for  this  he  referred  to  the  bride,  who  af^er 
some  rifling  of  her  pocket,  began  to  empty  the  oontents  of  it  into  . 
the  hands  of  her  maid  in  search  of  the  precious  trinket.  She 
gradually  disburdened  herself,  by  first  taking  out  a  large  bunch  of 
keys,  then  a  black  spotted  handkerchief,  a  huswife,  a  pair  of 
seisaors,  a  brass  thimble,  and  a  pincushion ;  then  various  pieces  of 
ginger  ^id  sealing  wa^,  a  quantity  of  brown  paper,  a  lot  of  half* 
pence,  and  a  nutmeg^grater ;  and,  at  last,  a  little  jed-coloured 
wooden  box,  the  lid  of  which  being  un8cre\ved  with  a  noise  that 
Set  the  Curate's  tcetli  on  edge,  she  drew  from  a  motley  collection' 
of  silver  money,  the  valuable  token,  which  the  object  of  her  affile* 
tioDS  now  took  and  placed  upon  her  hand ;  but  whether  from  fiear 
sr  confusion,  or  from  the  heat  of  the  weather^  her  fingers,  which 
resembled  a  bunch  of  overgrpwn  radishes,  were  so  swollen,  that  it 
required  all  the  robust  violence  of  the  bridegroom,  and  all  the 
nlent^auffering  patience  of  the  bride  to  submit  to  the  operation  of 
having  this  symbol  of  eternity  fixed  upon  the  root  of  that  finder 
whidi  it  seemed  destined  neter  to  quit.''  Body  and  Soul^  Vol.  11, 
P.  332. 

'<  The  decent-looking  man  now  put  on  a  pair  of  spectacles 
which,  by  griping  the  extremity  of  his  noise,  assumed  an  erect 
posidoo ;  turning  his  tongue  a  long  way  out  at  the  extremity  of 
his  mouth,  and  curling  it  in  the  direcjtion  of  his  left  ear,  he 
grasped  the  pen  in  a  huge  unbending  hand,  and  aAer  some  toil 
and  turmoil  eubscribed  his  name.  His  bride  now  taking  the  same 
implement,  as  if  it  had  been  the  handle  of  a  toasting  foric,  into  her 
lefl  hand,  that  she  might  the  better  place  it  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  the  other,  and  having  in  th^^operation  squirted 
aU  the  ink  upon  the  book,  commenced  the  labour  of  graving  her 
nMuden  addiess :  when  laying  the  vacant  hand  upon  the  uadaidi 
signature  of  her  consort,  after  an  interval  of  some  minutes,  accom* 
plished,  in  the  pakted  perturbation  of  her  nervous  systeyil,  the 
point  of  hating  drawn,  in  a  sort  of  Chaldee  character,  her  Christ 
tiain  name  ;  then  returqing  the  pen  into  the  hand  of  the  Curate, 
she  declared  her  inability  u>  do  more,  f9r  that  she  was  *  ail  over  iH 
a  twitter.' "    Sedi/  and  Soul,  Vol.  II.  P.  3*0. 
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That  the  author's  talents  are  not  limited  (o  the  ladicrons 
or  the  triBing,  and  that  his  theology  does  not  absolutely  de- 
serve to  \ye  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman, 
will  be  evident  upon  a  perusal  of  the  following  account  of 
Dr.  Freeman's  death-bed. 

**  The  curtains  of  the  bed  were  now  drawn  aside,  and  the  patient 
80  raised  as  to  be  able  to  take  the  group  into  his  view  ;  when  this 
wa?  accomplished,  an  awful  silence  ensued,  which  for  some  time 
nothing  but  the  sobs  of  those  around  disturbed.  The  dying  man 
seemed  gathering  up  all  his  strength,  to  make  one  expiring  effort. 
More  than  once  he  essayed  to  speak  ;  but  he  could  not,  and  it  was 
only  upon  the  falling  of  the  drops  which  trickled  down  his  venera- 
ble face,  that  his  utterance  was  finally  unlocked.  Honest  John 
wiped  tihese  tears  from  his  master's  face  with  the  same  homely 
handkerchief  that  absorbed  his  own. 

<(  <  Mj  good  and  faithful  creatures,'  said  the  dying  Christian, 

*  I  have  sent  for  you  to  witness  the  departure  of  one  whose  only 
hope  is  in  his  Maker :  of  one  who  knows  that  the  merits  of  his 
Redeemer  alone  can  make  atonement  for  his  manifold  deficiexieieSy 
and  finally  reconcile  him  to  God.  To  you  I  owe  much  for  the  as- 
siduity and  care  which  you  have  ever  shown  in  my  service :  it  is 
my  wish  to  impress  you  with  the  notion  of  that  dignity  which, 
however  apparently  lessened  by  the  lowliness  of  your  birth  and 
stations,  you,  in  common,  enjoy  with  the  highest  of  mankind. 
Look  now  at  me,  and  see  that  man,  unaided  by  his  fellow  man,  is 
the  most  weak  and .  powerless  of  created  beings*  Placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  kind,  watchful,  sympathetic  aid  of  others,  his  first 
sufferings  would  be  his  last :  believe  me,  therefore,  that  those 
placed  by  Providence  in  your  situation  can  never,  while  they  are 
faithful  and  virtuous,  become  the  objects  of  a  good  man's  contempt. 
The  proudest  of  mankind  will  find  that  those  whom  they  despise  as 
the  meanest  of  their  fellow.creatures,  can  lay  them  under  obli^- 
tions  which  they  can  never  discharge ;  and  with  respect  to  myself, 
I  declare  that  I  have  looked  upon  your  many  patient,  condescend, 
ing,  and  untired  offices  of  fidelity  with  the  most  grateful  admira. 
tion,  and  these  acts  have  ennobled  you  in  my  esteem.  Afler  my 
death,  you  will  find  that  your  services  have  not  been  forgotten  by 
me ;  and  as  I  trust  you  have  long  looked  upon  me  as  your  friend 
as  well  as  master,  let  my  last  injunctions  sink  deep  into  your  hearts. 
I  am  now  hastening  to  that  blessed  and  eternal  country,  where  all 
who  have  loved  and  obeyed  God  are  already  gone  before  me ;  and 
to  this  state  all  my  hopes  lead,  from  the  conviction  that  I  have 
made  sincere  and  earnest  endeavours  to  make  myself,  by  the  death 
and  merits  of  my  Redeemer,  in  some  respect  fit  to  receive  the 
blessings  and  prombes  which  the  Gospel  holds  out  both  to  you  and 
to  myself.  If  it  be  your  future  desire  to  become  inheritors  of  the 
same  kingdom^  and  partakers  of  the  same  promises,  you  must  live 

*  virtuoudy,  soberly,  and  godly  in  this  present  liie>"—- but  here  is 
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your  advantage  over  us ;  God  has  been  pleased  to  enthist  to  your 
care^  perhaps,  a  single  talent ;  to  us  he  has  given  many  more : 
our  responsibility  is,  therefore,  much  greater  than  yours ;  and  if, 
with  all  our  exertions,  our  zeal,  and  ability,  we  have  not  converted 
these  many  talents  to  a  proper  use,  take  care  that  the  solitary  one 
in  your  possession  is  not  neglected  ;*-^in  other  words,  do  your 
duties  honestly  and  conscientiously,  and  labour  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  knowleidge  of  Religion.  If  yon  attain  to  any  degree  of  it, 
you  will  fiffd  when  you^come,  like  me,  to  lie  upon  your  last  beds, 
that  it  will  administer  consolation  when  all  other  sources  fail ;  that 
it  will  inspire  you  with  heavenly  hope  ;  that  it  will  disarm  death  of 
his  sting,'  and  make  you  welcome  the  *  coming  of  your  God/ 
Take,  therefore,  back  to  the  world  with  you  this  my  last  admoni- 
tion ;  the  day  and  hour  will  assuredly  come,  when* he  will  be  the 
happiest  who  best  follows  this  advice.  To  the  care  of  my  true 
friend  here,  I  now  commit  you  y  and  as  long  as  you  deserve,  I  am 
assured  you  will  experience  his  .favour  and  regard.  I  give  you  my 
hearty  thanks  for  aU  your  kindness,  for  all  ynur  offices  of  love  to- 
wards me,  and  I  pray  Heaven  eternally  to  bless  you  1* 

"  The  good  man  seemed  wholly  exhausted  by  his  efforts,  but 
yet  there  played  uppn  his  countenance  a  holy  serem'ty  and  compo- 
sure, whidi  seemed  the  result  of  an  inward  satisfaction, — a  glow 
it  was  of  the  heart  flushed  from  the  first  chill  of  death :  his  eyes 
were  lifted  upwards,  as  if  in  prayer,  and  Mr.  Deacon,  seizing  the 
opportunity,  knelt  down  with  all  the  servants  around  the  bed,  and 
read  with  a  fervent  and  impassioned  devotion,  the  Litany  of  Bishop 
Andrews^  so  admirably  suited  to  the  time  and  occasion ;  at  the 
close  of  which  this  holy  man  of  God,  turning  his  glazing  eyes  first 
upon  his  friend  in  acknowledgment  of  all  his  kindness,  and  then 
gradually  upon  those  surrounding  him,  and  finally  casting  them 
upwards,  as  if  to  draw  down  his  last  blessing  upon  them  all,  with 
one  gentle  sigh  yielded  his  soul  to  those  angelic  spirits  that  awaited 
to  bear  it  to  eternity !-'     Body  and  Soul,  Vol.  11.  P.  568. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  long  article  without  a  brief  notice 
of  Mr.  Evanses  pamphlet.  The  controversy  to  which  it  re* 
fers  is  not  suited  to  the  pages  of  a  review ;  but  the  moderate 
and  Christian  sentiments  of  Mr.  Evans,  and  his  judicious 
observations  upon  the  occurrences  to  which  he  adverts,  are 
deserving  of  every  commendation.  From  the  manner  in 
which  he  handles  the  history  of  Calvin  and  Servotns,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  he  is  well  skilled  in  Ecclesiastical  History, 
and  capable  of  applying  it  to  its  proper  object.  His  remarks 
upon  the  Chttrch  Missionary  Society  are  of  great  importance. 
We  eit tract  the  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  pamphlet. 

<'  In  reference  to  the  enquiries  which  you  have  made  concerning 
the  support  which  has  been  given  by  the  Nottingham  Clergy  to 
Church  Missionary  Objects,  you  say,  ^  We  ask  these  questions. 
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not  becaufie  we  would  bftve  them  spend  their  zeal  on  such  matters, 
and  reserve  none  for  other  occasions,  but  because  the  ttate  of  the 
pulse  on  these  important  points  is  a  pretty  sure  i$uikiliiion  ^ihe  die*- 
position  of  the  mind  totoards  others.'*     Shall  1,   Sir,  foe  deemed 
illiberal,  in  consideriog  this  passage  as  similar  in  import  to  those 
already  quoted  from  the  *  Proceedings,'  and  in  applying  it  to  tlie 
same  comment  ?     The  question,  to  me,  is  one  of  considerable  im* . 
portance :  for,  if^'  by  *  the*  disposition  of  the  mind,'  which  you 
look'upon  as  so  indmately  connected  with  an  interest  in  this  So? 
ciety,  you  meai^to  imply-^not  an  exclusive  attachment  to  CaM- 
nistic  doctrines ;  nor  a  pharisaical  deportment ;  nor  a  fanatical 
spirit;  nor  an  uncharitable  judgment ; — ^but  merely,  a  frequent 
reflection  upon  the  seriousness  of  the  office  which  we  have  under- 
taken, and  of  the  weighty  responsibility  attached  to  it ;  a  strong 
sense  of  the  value  of  religion ;  an  ardent  desire  to  impart  to  others 
the  advantages  which  we  enjoy ;  and  a  diligent  search  into,  and  a 
temperate  use  of,  the  methods  by  which  those  advantages  may  be 
best  secured  to  our  flocks: — if  such  has  been  your  meaning,  then 
have  1  been  illiberal,  not  only  in  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have 
arrived,  but  in  that  objection  (to  your  strong  enforcement  of  this 
Society)  on  which  they  are  grounded.     It  happens,  fortunately, 
tliat  a  ready  solution  is  at  hand.     You,  Sir,  as  an  inhabitant  of  tne 
town  of  Nottingham,  (and  such  you  represent  yourself,)  cannot  be 
ignorant  that  one  of  the  Incumbents  in  that  town,  while  he  differs 
with  what  are  called  the  Evangelical  Clcr^,  in  many  importimt 
points  of  Doctrine,  yet  bears  a  strong  resenoolance  to  them  in  those 
parts  of  Practice,  which  furnish  to  them  a  continual  source  of  provtd 
humility:  that  he  is  a  very  frequent,  and  animated,  and  energette 
preacher,— -that,  in  preaching,  he  applies  the  Grospel  truths  most 
powerfully  to  the  consciences  of  his  hearers,  and  that  he  is  a^ 
extempore  preacher:  that,  avoiding  the  gay  and  busy  scenes  of  li^, 
he  devotes  himself  most  peculiarly  to  the  duties  of  his  calllngj^^ 
and  thK)se  words  of  Coknfbrt  which  he  difilises  in  the  House  of  6o9> 
Jie  is  not  slow  to  dispense  in  the  Chambers  of  the  Sick  :  and  that 
lill  these  professional  services  acquire  an  additional  grace,  and  are 
rendered  more  effectual,  by  retired  manners,  and  by  a  uniformly 
serious  and  sedate  demeanour.     Such  a  man  is  the  Rector  of  St; 
Peter's !  and  when,  in  your  Survey  of  the  Nottingham  Clergy,  a 
separate  place  waii  allotted  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  it  may  well  be  asked, 
why  a  separate  place  was  not  also  found  for  Mr.  Almond  ?     Why 
was  this  in-part '  Evangelical'  clergyman,  (and,  like  Mary,  he  has 
chosen  the  good  part,)  why  was  he  included  in  your  ban  of  con<* 
demnation  ?     Was  it;  although,  in-  many  respects,  he  resembloi 
your  party,  that  he  is  yet  distinguished  from  it  by  superior  talentt 
superior  prudence,  and  superior  moderation?'— that,  being  a  philo- 
sopher and'  a  man  of  science,  as  well  as  a  religionist,  his  compre- 
hensive mind  can  grasp,  and  his  liberal  nature  admit,  all  those 
causes,  whether  external  or  internal,  which  operate  upon  the 
JiuiEoan  character  ^^-^liat^  in  his  judgment,  upon  others^  he  fiurly 
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ireifhsi  and  makes  reafionable  allowance  for,  those  crrcumstances 
arising  ftoxa  peculiar  constitution  of  body  or  of  mind,  from  educa- 
tioai  froHi;  habit,  ^cim  situation,  froiii  connections,  from  pecuniary 
and  domestic  affairs,  and  from  a  thousanfk  little  varieties,  all  of 
which  may  lead  to  a  course  of  thinking  and  acting,  different  to  that 
which  he  himself  pursues  ? — and  that  thus  he  evinced  not  a  '  Mis- 
sionary Spirit  ?'  Or,  Sir,  Was  it,  that  this  exeniplary  man  is  too 
prominently  connected  with  another  Missionary  Establishment,— 
acthig  as  Secretary  to  the  Nottingham  District  Committee  of  the 

SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE  ?     *  Master^  We 

see  one  casting  out  devils  in  thy  name,  and  hejbllo'uyeth  not  usy  and  «ve 
forbad him^  because  he  polloweth  not  us  J***     Evans's  Not- 
tingham Contraocrsy,  P.  93. 

• 

Mr.  EW^ns  takes  leave  of  the  subject  in  the  following  tem* 
perate imd  manly  passage;  and  moch  go€id  may  b«  aaticipa- 
ted  fifom  auch  an  ej^cellent  exavaple^  in  a  neighbourhood 
whicb  kaa  li^ea  agitated  by  more  personal  animosity  among 
memb^ri  of  the  same  holy  profession,  than  the  uuitiated 
reader  wiU  believe. 

*^  My  letter  having  extended  to  a  far  greater  length  than  t  ori- 
ginally contemplated,  I  now  draw  it  to  a  dose :  although  yox^v 
*  Remark^'  wovild  yet  furnish  ample  gijouod  ler  criticism,  were  I 
disposed  to  pursue  it.  The  Calvi^istiC' Controversy,  I  never  in- 
tended to  enter  upon,  because  all  that  can  be  said  upoa  the  subject^ 
|»r(>and  COR,  hasv  I  believe,  been  said  already,  and  belter  said  than 
either  you  or  I  can  say  it.  If,  however,. their<be  wy  local  ciX'CQm. 
stances  whidi  render  it  deaivable  that  this  Controversy  be  agitated 
illo^r  immediate  nejghboujrhopd,  and  by  pessons  residing  l^ero^  and 
that»  affUMEig  tb^  *  mighty  meni  of  Israel,  none  are  ready  to  go 
fiMih  to  the  valley  of  Elah*,  there  is.  Sir,  a  youth  with  a  sling  and 
a  atoQe»  whose  *  heart  will  not  fmV  him  in  the  contest.  But,  I  re- 
peat, I  consider  such  a  Controversy  to  be  altogether  unnecessary, 
nor  diQuld  I  ever  eagt^  it,  bat  upon  the  defensive  :  you  will  re* 
member  t]iat  Shpchon  ^belonged to  Judah  r"    Ibid.  P.  106. 
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Art.  XIV.  Memoir f  ^  the  Life  of  the.  late  M^s.  Catha- 
rine Cappe.  Written  by  hereelf.  Second  Edition.  482  f  p.. 
I4>^gI^au  8^  Co.    1@23. 

Ths  first  question  a  reader  may  be  expected  to  ask  upoa  die 
^ht  of  fhis  book,  is,  who  was  Mrs.  Catharine  Cappef! 
Wnen  he  hears  t^at  she  was  the  wife  of  an  Unitarian 
teacSer  at  Tork,  he  will  proceed  to  ienquire,  why  she  shoal)) 

••■»-•*••     -     .      -.. ■  ■         I '  .    •  •, '   I  i.'i ■ 

'f  *^  Th^ /iJli^tnitioB,  is  fo  n^iw%l,*^»  to  render  it  hardly  necef^sary  for  rneip 

3  J  that  1  bjig  anticipated  its  use,  previous  to  the  ppUlication  of  the^sect^d  volimpM^ 
^tioij  itai  fSovUS  l^e  preface  to  that  vf6tk,  p.  viii. 
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write  her  Memoirs  ?  why  her  family  should  publish  &em  ?  why 
any  body  should  read  them  I  and  still  more,  why  any  body 
$bouId  review  them  ?  The  last  qu^ry  is  the  only  one  of  the 
party  which  stands  the  slightest  chance  of  a  satisfactory  so- 
lution ;  and  to  that,  therefore,  we  shall  at  once  proceed. 

Mrs.  Catharine^  the  daughter  of  a  Yorkshire  clergyman 
named  Harrison,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Theophilus  Lind- 
sey,  who  succeeded  her  father  in  the  living  of  Catterick,  and 
subsequently  resigned  his  preferment,  and  forsook  his  chntoh» 
and  becqjQQe  the  founder  of  the  Essex-Street  Meeting- House. 
Catharine  followed  his  example,  and  hence,  iu  her  own  eyes 
at  least,  she  became  a  personage  of  cooBiderable  importance^ 
whose  life  must  needs  be  written  for  the  instruction  of  pos« 
terity«  She  performed  her  task  with  good  humour  and  garru- 
lity. A  consequential,  bustling  body,  we  doubt  not  she  must 
haye  been,  and  the  fifty  chapters  into  ^sdiich  she  has  divided 
her  common-place  adventures  and  singularly  uninteresting 
story,  and  the  Appendix  and  the  Supplement  which  have 
been  subjoined  by  survivors,  and  the  notice  of  her  frequent 
communications  to  the  Monthly  Repository,  and  the  incess^t 
allusiions  to  her  relationship  to  a  great  baronet  in  the  West- 
Riding,  are  so  many  proofs  that  Mr.  Lindsey,  and  Mr. 
Well-beloved^  did  not  always  make  humble  disciples.  We 
have  no  doubt,  however  that  in  the  present  instance  the 
Disciple  was  sincere,  tolerably  free  from  sectarian  spirit,  and 
a  well-behaved,  useful  member  of  the  community.  But  she 
does  not  exhibit  much  acquaintance  with  the  controversy 
whic^  deprived  the  Church  of  her  support.  And  it  is  witn 
the  view  uf  shewing  the  sort  of  character  which  goes  to  th^ 
formation  of  an  Unitarian,  and  the  sort  of  instruction  which 
Mr.  Lindsey  communicated  to  his  converts^  -that  we  notice 
the  present  volume. 

It  presents  us  with  no  formal  vindication  of  the  writer's 
tenets,  but  we  get  an  insight  herd  imd  there  into  the  depth 
of  her  knowledge,  the  accuracy  of  her  reasoning,  and  the 
purity  of  her  taste.  Her  conversion  took  place  at  an  early 
age. 

<<  When  my  brother' was  eight  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  a  public 
school  at  Scorton,  di  which  my  &ther  was  one  of  the  governors. 
There  were  many  children  there  whose  parents  were  members  of 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  one  of  whom,  who  came  from  Dumfries, 
happened  to  be  my  brother's  bed-fellow.  *  I  charge  you,'  said  my 
&ther  to  him,  *  if  you  ever  hear  any  of  your  companions  laugh  at 
little  Wilson  for  not  saying  the  same  prayers,  or  repeating  the 
same  catechism  which  you  have  be^n  taught^  that  you  do  not  Join 
tliem ;  Presbyterians,  if  they  are  vurtuous  and  pious,  ought  to  be  at 
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vnuch  esteemed  as  if  they  were  church  people.*    I  knew  not  what 
^he  term  meant,  but  I  set  it  down  in  my  mind»  that  Presbyterians 
-yurere  not  to  be  despised  for  being  such ;  and  afterwards,  when  I  be- 
^^me  able  to  generalize  my  ideas,  I  thence  derived  an  important 
lesson  of  candour,  respecting  those  who  might  differ  from  myself  in 
religious  lopinions.     This  circumstance,  together  with  the  follow- 
ing conversation,  which  I  happened  to  hear  between  my  father  and 
some  other  person,  whom  I  do  not  recollect,  when  I  was  about 
eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  entirely  settled  my  creed  for  many 
years,  in  respect  of  two  material  articles.    *  There  can  be  no 
doubt,'  said  my  father,  <  that  our  Saviour  Christ,  was  that  great 
personage  who  existed  with  God  before  a^l  ages,  by  whom  he  made 
the  worlds,  and  who  repeatedly  appeared  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.'    I  instantly  and  eagerly  imbibed  this  sentiment;  this,  1 
thought,  is  the  very  truth,  1  will  trouble  myself  no  more  about 
understanding  the  meaning  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity  (about  which  my 
mind  had  really  been  permexed,)  and  from  that  moment,  without 
knowing  the  meaning  of  the  word,  1  became  what  is  called  an 
high  Arian/'    P.  31. 

The  infantine  perplexities  of  Mrs.  Cappe  were  shared  by 
still  youDger  girls.  The  only  daughter  oi  a  deceased  friend 
was  placed  under  her  care  by  the  surviving  parent,  Mr. 
Winn,  a  Baron  of  the  Scotch  Exchequer;  and  the  child  was 
about  five  years  old  when  the  following  circumstance  oc- 
curred :— ^ 

**  The  Baron  had  desired  that  during  his  absence,  I  would  hear 
her  the  Church  catechism ;  and  one  morning  as  she  was  repeating 
it»  coming  to  the  exposition  there  given  of  what  is  called  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed,  namely,  '  First  I  learn  to  believe  in  God  the  Father 
—'Secondly,  in  God  the  Son — ^thirdly,  in  God  the  Holy  Ghost '— - 
she  pausea  of  her  own  accord,  and  counting  with  her  little  fingers, 
'  one  two,  three ;  now  how  is  this — ^my  Bible  says  there  is  but  one 
God,  and  my  catechism  says  there  are  three.'  '  '  My  dear, 
wherever  they  contradict  each  other,  you  must  depend  upon  your 
Bible.* — *  Oh,  very  well,'  she  replied,  and  seemed  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied. This  conversation  I  did  not  fail,  after  his  return,  to  repeat 
to  her  father,  commenting  upon  it  as  it  appeared  to  deserve.'' 
P.  183. 

We  trust  that  the  Baron  commented  in  his  turn.  Nor  in- 
deed can  we  help  hoping  that  the  anecdote  is  fabricated. 
We  should  think  it  more  excusable  to  invent  such  a  story  as 
the  preceding,  for  the  sake  of  being  witty  against  the  Cate- 
chism ;  than  to  palm  off  so  ffross  and  so  insidious  a  falsehood 
upon  little  Miss  Winn.  Will  our  modem  Unitarians  ap- 
plaud this  abominable  breach  of  trust  ? 

The  readers  will  probably  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
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tnoist  ^Min^it  biblical  critic,  and  moral  thealogian  of  the  la«t 
ag^>  is  now  introduced  to  them  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Cappe. '  His  preaching  in  the  first  place,  got  him  a  good 
wife. 

**  But  my  greatest  enJQ^m^pt  was  on  the  Sunday ,  in  a^ttending  Mr* 
C^ppe^a  chapeU  in  St.  skvipur  Gate.  In  tliat  summer  wei:e  pre^o^ed 
1^  hipn  the  series  of  Sermons  on  the  Providence  and  Goveriijqpent  of 
Gody  which  t  a(i;erwards<  prevailed  upon  him  to  publish,^  Qpd  wj^i^.I 
liave  no  difficulty  in  saying,  exhibit  a  more  just  and  comprehenOTve 
view  of  this  great  and  momentous  subject,  than  is  any  whereefseto 
be  met  with.  It  was  my  constant  practice  after  Ilefl  ch^pe],  to.  ana- 
lyze the  discourse,  and  to  put  down»  as  accurately  as  I  was  f^ble, 
Uie  general  impression  it  produced.  This  was  not  only  useful,:  tp 
€^;V^cUe  in  my  own  mind  at.  the  time,  a  greater  degree  of  attoo^ion^ 
bat  also  to  impriat  the  subject  aflerwards  more  effectually  on  ^ny 
mot^ocy,  and.it  has  eventually  been  productive  of  a  far  moro  jm- 
pprtant^  because  more  extensive  advantage;  an  advantage  tfa)^ 
indeed,  perfectly  unforeseen,  but  to  which  I  shall  adyert  i^,  iJLs 
proper  place.'*    P.  227. 

-The  advantage  here  alluded  to^  is  that  Mrs.  Cappe  was 
better  able  to  transcribe,  arrange,  and  correct  these  imnlor^ 
fat  sermons,  when  her  hnsband  was  afflicted  with  a  paralytic 
seizare.  With  a  fbresight  almost  prseterpataral,  she  iparned 
him  for  this  very  purpose.  .      * 

"  Attached  as  I  had  long  been  tp  Mr.  Cappe,  and  preferring 
his  socii^iy  to  that  of  any  oUter  person,  this  was  not  the  sole  cause 
c^  my  becoming  his  wife.  I  had  long  deeply  regretted,  m  common 
with  many  others,  that  his  invaluable  Scripture  researches^  aid 
other  fine  compositions  should  for  ever  lie  buried  in  a  skort-hand 
which  had  been  composed  by  himself,  and  which  was  uninteiiigible 
to  eirery  other  pefrson.  I  knew  but  too  well,  that  his  health  was 
not  ^uch,  had  he  been  disposed  to  it,  as  should  enable  him  to 
transcribe  them  himself,  consistently  with  the  other  duties  which 
necei^rily  arose  out  of  his  situation ;  and  I  hoped  that  if  I  becanie 
a  member  of  his  family^  I  might  in  this  respect  be  of  use  to  hira> 
^d  at  the  same  time  eventually  confer  an  important  benefit  on  the 
rising  generation.  There  are  those,  perhaps,  who  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  this  motive  had  any  weight  in  the  scale,  and 
others  who  will  deem  it  altogether  romantic  and  visionary ;  it  is, 
however,  the  simple  truth ;  and  I  have  long  esteemed  it  a  kind  and 
merciful  arrangement  of  that  wise  and  good  Providence,  which 
alpne  foresees  the  coming  event,  that  my  mind  should  have  been 
thus  infltienced.'^    P.  243. 

Kow  jpoe  beg  leave  positLvely  to  assure  tbe  fi^mily  wd 
friends  of  Mrs.  CappeT-r-that  we  Jbave  no  difficulty  wiiatacMymr 
ill  hilMving  this  important  factr-?-Bor  shall  we  j^ctsume  fo 
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^■pplj^^he  epithets  romaniio  and  visionary  to  so  solemn  a  per* 
aonage  as  tbe  lamented  auto-biographer.  We  might  per« 
Ikara  have  thought  sach  conduct  somewhat  absurd,  if  we  had 
suffered  ourselves  to  be  led  away  by  our  ignorance  of  the 
preacher's  merits.  But  as  his  sermons  are  **  the  most  just 
and  comprehensive  **  in  the  world,  and  his  diftquisitions,  as 
witness  the  following  assurance^  are  some  day  or  other  to  be 
-higillv  admired*  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  Mrs.  Cappe  for 
ber  share  in  their  preservation. 

**  In  the  following  May,  1803, 1  had  the  satisfaction  of  publish* 
iiig  the  Dissertations  and  Memoir^  in  two  octavo  volumes,  which' 
lliid  supplied  me,  in  the  preceding  year,  with  so  much  interesting 
occupatioir.  Prefixed  to  them  is  a  portrait  of  the*  venerable 
tethor,  which  I  caused  to  be  engraved  from  the  striking  picture  al- 
ready mentioned  ;  it  is  a  likeness,  certainly,  but  by  no  means  doei$ 
tnuM  jdstiee  'tx>  the  fine  expression  of  countenance  preserved  in  the 
petnre  itself.    ' 

^^Thete  Dissertations  have  excited  considerable  attention  among 
1  few enquirimr  persons,  but  the  time  is  not  yet  come  u hen. their 
ftbut  wiH  b'&  nuly  onderstood,  and  consequently,  when'  they  will 
obtiUntbeir  merited  celebrity.  One  singular  thing  has  happened 
to- them ;  they  have  upon  the  whole,  been  quite  as  well  received  by^ 
ar  fSw  liberal  aiid  learned  clergymen  of  the  Establishment^  if  not 
better  than  by  professed  Unitarian  Dissenters."  P.  3 1 9. 
<  **  I  hsid  been  much  occupied  during  the  greater  part  of  this 

C,in  preparing  for  the  press  a  series  of  Notes  of  my  late  hus- 
I'Sy  on  the  four  Gospels,  formerly  transcribed  from  his  short- 
haadpap^rs^  and  from  the  margin  of  different  Bibles.  The  dic- 
lalii^  fironi  these  had  soothed  many  a  long  hour  of  languor  and  de- 
yUty;w)ddi  would  otherwise  have  hung  heavily  upon  him,  and  had 
ioubly  endeared  them  to  me,  as  well  on  that  account  as  for  their 
•wtt  intrinsie  merit.  I  considered  their  importance  as  being  snQhp 
that  1  Ml  very  desirous  that  others  should  benefit  from  them  as 
well  as  myself ;  and  I  conceived  that  their  extensive  circulation 
vcfald  best  be  promoted,  by  endeavouring  to  interweave  thOvparra- 
tiveof  the  four  Evangelists  into  one  eonnected. history,  in  their  own 
irords;  placing  the  Notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  dividing 
the  whole  into  sections ;  adding  at  tbe  end  of  each  such  reflections 
sifDtghr  Biise  in  my  own  mind,  from  a  careful  and  serious  perusal 
irfeUdi  section.  My  first  design  was  to  publish  the  work  in 
(|aarf09  placing  the  book,  chapter,  and  verse,  from  which  the  nar« 
latlveB  were  taken,  in  columns,  by  the  side  of  the  history ;  but  not 
being  able  to  take  the  whole  risk  of  the  expence  of  publishing 
upon  myself,  i  was  dissuaded  by  my  bookseller  from  this  attempt, 
ted  advised  tq  publish  in  octavo ;  merely  placing  the  name  of  the 
book,  chapter,  and  verse,  at  the  head  of  each  section ;  and  this 
was  done  accordingly,  and  the  book  was  published  in  April,  1809« 
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«  ^*  Whejd  I  considered  the  important  light  thrown  upon  various 
parts  of  the  sacred  Volume^  and  parttculariy  on  many  of  the  cm- 
▼ersations  of  our  divine  Master,  by  these.  Notes-^the  result  of 
.  many  a  yeu:  of  serious  and  patient  investigation,  on  the  part  of 
one^  whose  single  object  was  the  development  of  Scriptural  trutJi  . 
whose  early  youth  and  declining  age»  were  alike  devoted  to  the 
careful  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  languages,  under  the 
deepest  sense  of  their  unspeakable  importance ;  of  one,  whose  in. 
vestigattons  bore  always  the  stamp  of  profound  thought,  df  deep 
piety,  and  of  original  genius, — I  was  led  to  flatter  mys^  that 
their  acceptableness  would  be  great,  and  their  drculallon  'wide 
and  extensive.  When,  however,  I  stepped  out  of  my  closet,  and 
took  but  a  transient  survey  of  the  busy  world  around  me ;  of  jibe 
fears,  the  prejudices,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  many;  the  indiser-. 
ence,  if  not  aosolute  scepticism  of  more,  and  especially  of  ^.gcfl^ 
portion  of  the  literary  public,  for  whose  use  these  Notes  .were  prin* 
cipally  calculated;  wnen  I  looked  into  t!ha  popular •hist^i^  of 
sudb  eloquent,  specious  writers  as  Gibbon  ana  Hume^  a^  i^aay 
cHliors,  and  saw  bow  their  eenius  and  erudition,  confonnuig  tp  4he 
fidse  ph3o6(q[Ay,  careless  habits,  and  dissipated  manners  pf  ||t«f 
^ge,  had  insensibly  undermined  all  desire  of  religious  kn^wle^i 
and  Improvement,  I  was  led  to  anticipate  what  has  actually  h« 

Kned^  that  many  would  not  look  into  the  book,  and  that  6f 'it 
V  who  did,  the  greater  part  would  not  give  themselves  the  trou- 
ble of  reading  it.  The  periodicfd  publications  of  the  day  are,  ia 
general,  a  pretty  good  criterion  or  Uie  popularity  of  the  eidbject 
treated,  and  here  the  bdication  was  most  imftvom«Ue ;  for  widi 
the  exception  of  an  article  in  the  Monthly  Repositpry  for  Mcnr, 
1810,  wntten  in  a  high  strain  of  praise,  and  duly  apprecifiting  ijie 
value  and  importance  of  the  Notes ;,  and  of  one  m  the  Eclectic 
Review  for  I8l0,  sneaking  highly  of  the  Reflections,  Wdly.  any 
notice  has  bieen  taKen  of  the  publication.  Thus  discouiM^dl*  I 
shall  not  attempt  in  my  life-time,  to  bring  forward  another  e^utiqa  ; 
bur  perhaps  I  may  endeavour,  if  I  should  be  able,  bemg  fdly  per- 
suaded of  its  real  intrinsic  value,  to  prepare  a  quarto  edition  fpr 
the  press,  on  the  plan  originally  proposed ;  which  my  executors  may 
pubush  hereafter,  if  they  should  think  it  likely  to  get  into  citcidm 
tion*.  The  light  thrown  upon  many  difficult  passages  in  th.e9e 
Notes,  is  surely  invaluable ;  particularly  on  the  celebrated  coilr 
versation  of  our  Lord  with  Nicodemus,  with  the  woman  of  'Sama- 
ria, and  many  others.  Of  the  Reflections  it  may  not  become  0^9 
tp  speak ;  yet,*  as  this  will  not  appear  before  the  public  whilst  the 
writer  can  liave  any  interest  in  its  approbation  or  censure,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  saj,  that  on  a  careful  re-perusal,  I  think  they  can 
hardlv  be  attenUvel^  read,  without  excitmg  additional  iiiterest  kx^ 

the  character  of  Him,  who,  to  adopt  his  own  energetic,  but-hi^y 

.  ~"*'~~^       — ^-^— .  ■    — — —  —    .  ■  t..     ■  ■  ^,  .ill 

^  <*  The  Authoi:  abaodoDed  this  design ;  but  at  the  time  of  her  death  was  en- 
gagvd  in  reprintii&g  the  Reflectkms  in  a  cheap  form,  chiefly  for  tba  use  of  Tract 
Sucietiet."— £d. 
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tgamt^re  language^  wti&  indeed,  **  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the 
Life."    P,365. 

This  is  a  sufficient  specimen  of  silliness  and  egotism ;  and 
releases  us  from  the  tasK  of  quoting  other  and  longer  passages 
IB  wfaidi  Mrs,  Catharine  Cappe  undertakes  to.  show  that  all 
Ben  who  are  desirous  of  a  good  education,  (p.  888),  should 
isepair  to  the  Unitarian  College  at  York;  and  avail  them« 
letves  first,  of  ^'MnWell-b^loved's  own  labours,  and  secondly, 
eC  tlio8»of  two  such  coadjutors  as  the  present  mathematical 
imd  classical  tutors,  the  Rev.  William  Turner,  jun.  and  tiie 
Rev*  John-  Kenrick.^  From  these  people  our  sons  are  to 
imbSbe  **  the  genuine  Protestant  principle  of  candid  and  se* 
flotii  investigation"  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
i#eiitj«iOne ! — And  they  will  also  be  taught  that  it  is  better 
to  attend  a  meeting-house  than  a  church,  because — 

**  The  opinioat  of  the  ini^  who  is  a  member  of  the  Establith- 
metttf.  are  identified,  and  his  conduct  is  expected  to  be  strictly  in 
sniim  with  the  reli^^ous  system  he  openly  professes ;  whilst  the  othery 
■ot  J>eiDg  bound  by  any  particular  confession  of  faith,  is  at  perfect 
Kberjf  to  follow. the  dictates  of  his  own  conscienoe,  and  to  em« 
brace  whatever  he  believes  to  be  really  Scriptural  truth,  although 
it  may,  in  some  instances,  have  been  explained  by  the  officiating 
lAihister,  in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from  his  own  previous 
Conceptions  of  its  genuine  import"    P.  405. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  Mrs.  Cappe  was  not  anTnfidel  un-^ 
^er  the  disguise  of  an  Unitarian,  but  a  sincere  believer  in  Re- 
velation. Her  eyes  were  open  to  the  progress  of  unbelief^  and 
^^  T!^S^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  popularity  of  Gibbon  and  Hume  inter- 
fered with  the  sale  of  her  husband's  Disquisitions,  and  her 
QWB  Reflections.  At  the  same  time,  the  old  lady  was  ua^ 
able '.to  pcarceive  that  her  college  and  h^srcongpregation  must 
Iwi  hot-beds  of  scepticism,  and  actually  lamented  that  the  con- 
dMtof  a  Churchman  should  be  expected  to  be  in  union  with 
his  faith.  Yet  she  valued  herself  beyond  measure  upon  the 
soundness  of  her  intellect,  and  fancied  that  she  could  see 
fkrther  than  the  generality  of  her  fellow-creatures,  into  the 
deepest  and  most  mysterious  subjects,  ft  she  to  be  considered 
a  fair  specimen  of  those  reasonable  and  enlightened  .Christians 
who  coDgregiElte  in  Essex-Street  upon  the  Sabbath-day? 


Art.  XV»  .  JS/ta.     Essays  which  have  appeared.  una$r 
thai  Signature  in  the. London. May azine.   8vo.  pp.346. 
.  5s.  6d*    Taylor  and  Co.    1823. 

It  is  hardtv  necessary  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  Qiir  rea- 
ders a  woric  so  well  known  as  the  series  of  essays  Which  have 
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appeared  in  tbe  Londoti  Magadoe  ahder  the  somewhat  fdo^ 
ciful  signature  of  Elia,  and  have  lately  been  collected  into 
one  volume  in  consequence  of  the  celebrity,  ^hich  many  of 
them  have  separately  acquired.  Their  merits  which  are 
transcendantly  above  the  usual  level  of  magazine  prodnc-^ 
lioQS,  will  best  be  examined  by  dividing  them  into  three 
classes.  Reminiscences,  Extravaganzas,  and  Essays  proper 
— ^The  first  class  embraces  many  portrs^its,  some  imaginary^ 
some  real,  of  things  and  persons  which  are  gradually  be-« 
(;oming  obsolete  for  i^rant.  of  a  little  timely  notice ;  and  of 
.ijV[hich  our  children  would  have  formed  no  distinct  idea  bat 
for  the  assistance  of  this  vivid  and  accurate  recorder.  Tbe: 
most,  valuable  of  these  descriptions  relate  to  the  generation 
4)f  actors  just  past,  whose  characteristics  are  so  well  bit  off 
in  those  instances.of  whiqh  w^  are  competent  to  judge,  that 
i^fe  give  implicit  p^'^dei^cO:  tp  the  rest.  The  following^  por- 
trait of .  the.  celeibrated  actprDoc^d,  in  Sir  Andrew  Agne^ 
cheek,  i&iiQ;do^bt  a^  exact  as. that  of  the  favourite  of  our 
yoQ,tb»  poqr, Dicky*  Suett;  and  is. gracefully  contrasted  with 
the  picture  of  his  exit  from  Iife>  which  immediately  follows. 

'<  Few  pow  reme^xiber  Podd.  What  an  Aguecheek  t;he  «t$Bgft 
Yost  in  him, !  Xov^grove^  who  qame  nearest  to  the  old  actors,  r^n 
vived  the  character  some  few  seasons.ago,  and  made  it  sufficiency: 
grotesque ;.  but  Dodd  was' 2^,  9s  it  came  out  of  nature's  hands.  It 
might  be  said  to  remain  in  puris  naturalibus.  In  expressing  slow.- 
ness  of  apprebeii^ion  this  actor  surpassed  all  others.  You  coold 
bee  the  {first  dawn  of  an  idea  stealing  slowly  over  his  countenance; 
climbing  up  by  little  and  little,  with  a,  painful  process,  till  it 
cleared  up  at  last  to- the  fulness  of  a  twilight  conoeption-^lts 
highest  meridian.  He  seemed  to  keep  back  his  intellect,  as  sonefe 
have,  had  the  power  torrettard  their  pulsation.  The  balloon  taftes 
less  time  in  filling,  than  it  took  to  coyer  the  expansion- of  his 
broad  moopy  face  over  all  its  quarters  with  expression.  A  gUmioer 
pf  uincJerstanding  would  appear  in  a  corner  of  his  eye,  and  for  lack 
of  fuel  go  out  again.  A  part  of  his  forehead  would  catch  a  little 
intelligence,  and  be  a  long  time  in  communicating  it  to  the  res 
mainder.  ^. 

**  I  am  ill  at  dates,  but  I  think  it  is  now  better  than  five  and 
twenty  years  ago  that  vealking  in  the  gardens  of  Gray's  Inn— they 
were  then  far  finer  than  they  are  now — the  accursed  Verulath 
Buildings  had  not  encroached  upon  all  the  east  side  of  them,  cutting 
out  delicate  green  crankles,  and  shouldering  away  one  of  two  qf 
the  stately  alcoves  6f  the  terrain— the  iBUrvivor  stands  gaping  and 
rdationles&asrif  it  remembered  ito  brother — they  are  stHl  iht  best 
gardens  of  any  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  my  beloved  Temple  not  for- 
(ojtt^nr-have.  the  gravest  char^cter^  their  aspect  being  altog^hfsr 
rcve|reii^'.aiid  bvf4>reajthin^-^ACon.  has  Ipft.  ^le  in^press^of  his 
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loot  apoa  their  gravel  walks— —-taking  iny  afteirnooa  aolace  on  a 
suoimer  ^ay  upon  the  aforesaid  terrace,  a  coinely  sad  personage^ 
canie  towards  me,  whomi  from  his  grave .  air  and  deportment,  X 
judged  to  b^  one  of  the  old  Benchcrd  of  the  Inn.  He  had  a 
serious  thoughtful  forehead,  and  seemed  to  be  in  meditations  ot 
mortditv.  As  1  have  an  instinctive  awe  of  old  Benchers,  {  was 
passing  nim  with  that  sort  of  subindicative  token  of  respect  whicli 
one  is  apt  to  demonstrate  towards  a  venerable  stranger,  and  which' 
rather  denotes  art  inclination  to  greet  him,  than  aily  positive  itib- 
tibfi  of  the  bordy  to  that  efiect—a  Species  of  humility  and  will- 
worship  which  I  observe,  nine  times  oQt  of  ten,  rather  puzzles 
than  pleases  the  person  it  is  offered  to-^when  the  face  tummg  full 
upbtk  me  sti*angely  identified  itself  with  that  of  Dodd.  tJpon  clos^ 
inspection  1  was  hot  mistak^p.  But  coukl  .this 'Sad  though tfiiL 
countenance  be  the  same  vacant  face,  of  folly  which  I  .had  hailed 
80  often  under  circumstances  of  gaiety ;  which  I  had  never  seen 
without  a  smile,  or '  recognised  but  as  the  usher  of  mirth;  that, 
looked  out  SO  formally  flat  in  Foppington,  so  frothily  pert  ill' 
Tattle,  so  impotently  busy  in  Backbite ;  so  blankly  divested  of  all' 
meaning,  or  resolutely  expressive  of  none,  in  Acres,  in  Fribble, 
and  a  thousand  agreeable  impertinences  ?  Was'  this  the  face — full 
of  thought  and  carefulness — that  hiad  so  oflen  divested  itself  at 
will  of  every  trace  of  either  to  give  me  diversion,  to  clear  my 
cloudy  face  for  two  or  three  hours  at  least  of  its  furrows  ?  Was 
this  the  face — manly,  sober,  intelligent, — which  •!  had  so  often 
despised,  made  mocks  at,  made  merry  with  ?  I'he  remembrance 
of  the  freedoms  which  I  had  taken  with  it  came  upon  me  with  a 
reproach  oi* insult,  I  could  have  asked  it  pardon.  I  thouglit.it 
looked  upon  roe  with  ^  sense  of  injury.  There  is  i^omethihjg; 
strange  as  well  as  sad  in  seeing  actors — ^your  pleasant  fellows  par- 
ticularly— Subjected  to  and  suffering  the  common  lot — their  for- 
tunes, their  casualties,  their  deaths,  seem  to  belong  to  the  scene; 
their  actions  to  be  amenable  to  poetic  justice  otily.  We  caul 
hardly  connect  them  with  more  awful  responsibilities.  The  death 
ef  this  fine  actor  took  place  shortly  after  this  meeting.  He  had 
ipiitted  the  stage  some  months ;  and,  as  I  learned  afterwards,  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  resorting  daily  to  these  gardens  almost  to  the 
day  pf  his  decease.  Id  tliese  serious  walks  prob^ly  he  was  di- 
vesting himself  of  many  scenic  and  some  real  vanities-:--weaning 
himself  from  the  frivolities  of  the  lesser  and  the  greater  theatrer-- 
doing  gentle  penance  for  a  life  of  no  very  reprehensible  fooleries,Tr' 
taking  off  by  degrees  the  buffoon  mask  which  he  might  feel  he  had 
worn  too  long — and  rehearsing  for  a  more  solemn  cast  of  part* 
I^mg  he  ^.put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic*.'  **    P^  311. 
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*  «  Dodd^  was  a  (nan  of  reading,  and  lefl  at  bis  death  a  choice  collection  of  old 
English  literature.  I  should  judge  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  wit.  1  know  one 
Mstance  Of  An  impromptu  which  no  length  of  study  x:ould  have  bettered.  ■  My 
tatihrf  friend,  Jem  White,  had  seen  him  one  evcining  in  Aguecheek,  andrecog- 
Iri shigi^  Dlidd  tiie  neit  day  in  FIvet  Street*  was  irresistibly  impelled  to  take  off  hit 


There  if  ad  admirably  wbrm-eaten  and  obsolete  jp^sto  in 
the  dewjriptioiw  6f  the  old  South  Sea  clerks,  perfectly  in 
character  with  their  dosty  deserted  bureau,  *•  ever  gapioji 
wide  and  i\sc\oBitk$  io  riew  a  grave  court,  with  cloisters  and 
nillars  ydih  few  or  no  traces  of  goers-in  or  comers-out  ;^ 
Lid  indeed  the  author  himself  gives  us  to  understand,  that 
.  ii^gg^  walking  fixtures  are  copicNd  faithfully,  with  merely  the 
alteration  of  namets.  The  characters  also  of  Coventry  and 
Sdt.  the  senior  benches  of  the  middle  Temple,  are  pointedly 
contrasted  with  each  other,  as  are  those  of  JBoyer  and  FidcC- 
the  masters  of  Christ's  Hospital  Grammar  School.  On  the 
death  of  Boyer,  a  worthy  and  learned  man,  but  as  it  seems, 
•<  8  rabid  pedant,  with  a  heavy  hand,''  the  following  boa 
mot  of  Coleridge  is  recorded. 

«<  <  Poor  J«  B. — may  all  his  faults  be  forgiven ;  and  may  he  be 
lifted  to  bliss  by  little  cherub  boys,  all  heads  and  wings,  with  no 
hoUaiM  to  reproach  his  sublunary  mfirmities/  "    P.  46. 

j0  the  same  paper,  (Christ's  Hospital  five  and  thirty  years 
airo)  the  author,  whom  we  believe  to  be  Mr.  Charles  ikmb, 
![jrentleman  already  known  in  the  literary  world,  does  justice 
With  a  friendlyi  and  apparently  a  discriminating  pen,  to  the 
early  talent  of  the  gifted  and.  eccentric  genius  above-men^ 
tionedf  ^^^  commemorates  also  more  than  one  distin^ished 
character,  whose  cotemporaries  they  were.  In  this,  as  in 
other  instances  where  real  persons  are  introduced,  the  C3$ay- 
ist'deserves  great  credit  for  the  discrimination  and  gentie- 
gmoly  feeling  which  he  has  shewn,  "  nought  extenuating, 
nor  aught  setting  down  in  malice ;"  and  generally  combining 
gome  redeeming  trait  with  the  foibles  or  oddities  which  he 
describes  so  amusingly.  In  no  case  does  he  appear  either 
to  squander  away  his  praise,  or  to  indulge  a  bantering  pro- 
pensity at  the  expense  of  the  dead  or  living :  and  we  cor- 
fljiJIy  recommend  hb  example  to  the  Peters  and  others  lite- 
nff  gossips  of  this  gaping  age. 

The  following  ludicrous  and  at  the  same  time  painful 
anecdotes  of  the  abuses  of  Christ's  Hospital  as  contrasted 
with  its  present  self,  are  given  by  him  with  great  naivetd  and 
hmnoor,  and  in  a  manner  which  shews  that  he  possesses  the 
power  of  gibbeting  in  e$gy  on  prop^  occasions. 

<<  There  was  one  H— ,  who  I  learned,  in  after  days,  was  seen 
expiating  some  maturer  o£knce  in  the  hulks.    (Do  I  flatter  mjraelf 

hat  aod  salute  him  as  the  identical  Knight  of  the  preceding  evening  with  a  <  Save 
yoo»  Sir  Andrew,'  Dodd,  not  ataU  disconcerted  at  this  unusual  address  ftogn  a 
tttanger,  with  a-  ooorteous  h«ll&rebakiog  wave  of  the  band,  pat  him  off  with 
an  *  Away,  FoeW  ** 
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In  iSwcyii^  tha(  tb»  might  be  the  planter  of  that  namei  who 

fiuficred-r-r-fit  Nevis,  I  j&nlc,  pr  St.  Kitti^- 9ome  few  y&m 

mc^l  My  .fHend  Tpbus  w«s  the  benevolent  im^irument  of  biingmg 
hitn  tp  the  gftllow^.)  Thb  petty  Nero  actually  branded  a  b<m 
#h6  had  bffisnded  faim»  with  a  red  hot  iron  i  and  nearly  starvea 
forty  of  UBy  wjth  exacting  contributions,  to  the  onehufbf  oinr 
bread, 't(/' pamper  a  jfounf  ass,  which,  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
with  "^  thb  eonommce  of  the  nurse's  daughter  a  (a  young  name  of 
Mk)  MIM  dbntrived  to  BMiftgkfHf  kSd  keep  upod  the  l^adi  of 
iikf^rd^  a^  Aef  cdle4  oat  MmrfCbries.'  This  sanm  went  ote  Air 
better  than  a  iveel,  till  the  foolish  beoat,  not  abte  to  faf e  well  b^t 
he'  mdbt  cry  roast  meat-^faappier  than  Ddigula's minion,  could* fte 
Imve  kept  his  own  counsel'— but,  fooliaher,  alas !  than  any  of  hk 
spebteatn  the  fiij^les*7-waxing  ftt,  and  kicking,  in  the  fiuaess'df 
bread,  one  unlucky  minute  would  needs  proclaim  his  good  foriune 
to  the  world  below ;  and,  laying  out  his  simple  throat,  blew  tuch 
a  ram's  horn  blisist,  as  (toppling  down  the  iValls  of  his  own  Jerichof 
^t  j^onceidment  any  Ibnger  at  defiance.  Hie  client  was  dismissed, 
with  certain  attentions,  to  Smithfield;  but  I  never  understood 
that  tbe  patrop  underwent  any  censure  on  the  occasion.  Thb 
was  in  the  stewardship  of  L's  admired  Perry. 
...  **  Under  the  sameyocii^  administration,  can  L.  have  forgotten 
the  cool  impunity  witli  which  the  nurses  used  to  carry  away 
openly,  in  open  platters,  for  their  own  tables,  one  otit  of  two  of 
every  hot  joint,  which  the  careful  mi^tron  had  been  seeing  scrupu- 
lously weighed  out  for  our  dinners  ?  These  things  were  daily  prac- 
tised in  that  magnificent  apartment,  which  L.  (grown  connoisseur 
since,  we  presume)  praises  so  highly  for  the  grand  paintings  '  by 
Verrio,  and  others,'  witfh  which  it  is  *  hung  rouiid  and  adorned.' 
Bht  the  sight  of  sleek  well  fed  blue.coat  boys  in  pictures  was,  at 
diat  time,  i  believe,  little  consolatory  to  him,  or  us,  the  living 
ones,  who  aaw  the  better  part  of  our  provisions  carried  away  before 
our  faces  by  harpies;  and  ourselves  reduced  (with  the  Trojaii  in 

tbeliaUofDido) 

**  To  feed  our  mind  with  idle  portraiture.*'     P.  32^ 

Whether  Mrs.  Sarah  Battle,  the  philosophic  and  eloquent 
commentator  on  Hoyle's  dry  text,  be  a  real  eharacter  or  not, 
Aie  Is  admirable  in  hbr  way ;  and  if  compounded  by  tbo  au*> 
tbor  from  the  traits  and  maxims  of  antiquated  spinsters,  the 
eoneeptioo  ^es  him  the  greater  credit,  and  shews  a  j^oiwer 
Iff  idehtifying  himself  with  the  thoughts  and  argramoDtfi  of  ^aH 
oddities  after  their  kind.  For  our  own  part,  though  unim* 
tiated  in^o  the  mysteries  of  *^  square  games,"  we  can  almost 
fancy  w.e  enter  into  tbieir  spirit  while  listening  to  the  old 
ladys  ingenious  arguments  in  their  favour. 

Of  his  extravaganzas  wp  mast  speak  with  more  qjaallBed 
praJQB^  at  (the  same  time  that  we  are  inclined  in  candour  to 
cobtidier  them  as  sachi  iand  to  allow,,  in  his  own  phrase  *^  that 
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if  we  wrest  fais'  words  beyond  t|ieir  f|iir  cohstractioa,  we^oiiv^ 
selves  are  the  April  fobls.'^  Accordingly  we  shall  not  cou^ 
foiind  Mr.  liamb' with  bis  ^'cphaDtom  cload  of  Eiiti/'  nor  tsko 
bis  word  for  bis  professed  ignorance  of  common  geographer 
and  bistory.'  Npr  shall  we  consider  bitb  as  the  apologist  of 
swindlers  ^nd  ragamuffins,  because^  with  an  indulgent  fedt^ 
ing  towards  the  waifs .  and  strays  of  society^  be'bas  de^ 
yoted  a.wbole  Chapter  of  iqgenious  burlesquj^  to  the  eatd^y 
jpf  a  sort, of  Jeremy  Diddlei:  of  his  real  or  pretended. ac>* 

?|[aain^nce^  tmd  anotbeJr  to  complaints  iagainst  the  sqcce^j 
ttl  labours  o^  the  Mendicity  Society,  Nay,  we  will  eveii 
own  to  a  filing  of  indulgence  for  the  truncated  demi-centsunr 
familiar  to  our  early  recollections  t&.  ^*  poor  Billy  Bowldishj^'.' 
and  for  the  two  blind  Tobit^,  his  '^  fellow  patHarchs  of  po^ 
verty  ;'*  whom  we  trust  that  the  zeal  pf  that  useful  establish* 
tnent  has  not  confounded  with  the  common  herd  of  vagabcHids 
•and  impostors.  But  in  associating  the  shameless  spendthrift 
Bigod  in  an  act  of  considerate  benevolence  with-  th6  woi'tby, 
humourist  James  White,  Elia  has  introduced  him  into  llir 
too  good  company,  and  rendered  his  own  serious  reprobation 
of  Such  characters  rather  doubtful  in  the  eyes  of  those  matter 
of  fact  people  to  whom  he  expresses  such  an  inslrdctiV6 
fiversioh  in  page  138.  ! 

.  The  eqlogium  on  roast  pig^  enlivened  by  the '  story  fif 
Bo*bo,  is  a  fair  and  legitimate  piece  of  good  fun  ;  intended^ 
perhaps,  as  a  hit  at  the  modem  mock-important  school  of 
^gastronomy^  .with  the  sublime  Xiouis  Eustache  Ude,  at  ite 
head.  Of  Ail  f*ools  Day  it  can  only  be  said,  that  it.is  an 
inoffensive,  and  rather  a  tame  piece  of  tom-foolery,  suited 
to  the  occasion.  But  with  the  Essay  on  Munden's  actings 
though  possessing  jsome  laughable  turns^  we  have  more  se* 
rious  grounds  of  quarrel.  Intending,  towards  the  oonchK 
sion,  to  be  more  subtile  and  ingenious  than  usual,  Elia  quits 
the  easy  flow  of  thought  and, diction  natural  to  him,  apd  rc« 
^nes/on  bis  own  meaning  till  he  hardly  understands  it.  The 
cacoddemon  of  eockneyism  appears  suddenly  to  have. seised 
on*  his  imagination,  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Lecturer  HazUtt; 
and  to  have  set'  his  sentences  frisking  in  forced  jerks*  like 
tumblers  with  their  legs  tied.  Witness  the  following  ddeot- 
able  effusion^ 

*'  A  table,  or  a  joint  stool,  in  his  conception,  rises  into  a  dig- 
nity equivalent  to  Cassiopeia's  chair.  It  is  invested  with  constel- 
latory  importance.  -  You  could  not  speak  of  it  with  more  defers 
ence,  if  it  were  mounted  into  the  firmament.  A  beggar  in  the 
hands  of  Michael  Angelo,  says  Fuseli»  rose  the  Patriarch  ot* 
Poverty.  ■■  So  the  gusto  ^f  Mundcn  antiquates  and  ennobles  whal 


%  (ouches.*  Hir  potoand  lys  laiUesaee as  gtand  and  primal  aft  tte 
^seething  poll  and  hooks  seen  in  old .  prophetic  . vision.  A:tubjof 
-butter,  roonteHEiplated  iby^  him,  amounts  to  a  PkUonic  id/etk^.-  Ij^ 
understands  a  leg  of  mutton  in  its  quiddity.  He  s^tands.wobddHogi 
amid  the  •commoiirplace  materials  of  life^  Uike  pjrimaeval.  map  with 
the  SUA  and  stars  about  him.*'    P.  Si^l, 

Fie  on  it!  Such  quirks  are  uA worthy  of  Elia,  "whose  fer- 
tile g'enius  has  nb  occasion  la  produce  ahd  ^e-prbduce  the 
sam/B  thought  in  diff(^eht  ways,  with  the  fulsome  assiduity.cjf 
a'maa-miniiier,  tnmmg  the  <same  tawdry  stuff  to  different 
lights.  The  least  touch  of  the  Rimii^i 'school  is  like  th^ 
twang  of  garlic  to  our  nostrils,  and  to  do  Mr.  L.  the  justice 
fce  deserves,  it  seldom  taints  his  pages.      . 

In  the  "  €omplaint  of  the  behaviortr  of  married  people/- 
aijd  **  the  Old  and  the  New  Schoolmaster,"  Mr.  L.  proba-^ 
hly  wishes  to  be  considered  as  speakiug  merely  in  the  adopted 
charsicter  of  Elia;  a  wsrrm-hearted,  indolent,  and  sbinewfadi 
spfencLtic  old  bachelor,  with  a  sly  bantering  Vein,  arida  dlS'I 
like  to  forms,  and  pretensions  of  all  sorts.  It  ¥[buld.  Vthere^ 
for^,  be  ;as  preposterous  to  ar^ne  gravely  with  the  misrepre- 
sentation^ uttered  by  bis/' Eidolon,''  as  to  serve  a. warrant 
upon  a  ghost ;  else  we  should  condole  with  him  ou  posses-; 
Vflg  a  set  of  married  acquaintances  so  much  below  the  ajife? 
rage  of  the  Logs,  of  Tool  ay- street,  in  politeness  su)d  ^^av<^  \ 
vivre.  ..  .   .       '■'■'. 

"  The  exce/ssive  airs  which  those  people  givQ  thclmselVeV 
founded  on  the  ignorance  of  us  unmarried  people,  would  be  mora 
oflTensfve  if  they  were  less  irrational.  We  will  allow  them  to  under- 
stand the  mysteries  belonging  to  their  own  craf\;  better  than  we 
who  have  not  had  thd  happiness  to  be  made  firee  of  the  company : 
hoi  their  arrogance  it  not  content  within  thi^e  limits.  Jf  a  single 
person  presume  to  offer  his  opinion  in  their  presence,  though  upon 
thi^  nost.  indifferent  subjecti  he  -is ,  immediately  silenced,  as  aa 
inq^mpetent  person.  .  Nay,  a  young  married  lady  of  my  acquaint^ 
ai^e^  who,  ^e  best  of  the  jest  was,  had  notchanged  her  condition 
ahqve  affortnight  before*  in  a  question  on  which  1  had  the  mi)rfbr^ 


thing  about  such  matters.**    P.  292. 

<^' One  good  lady  whom  I  took  the  liberty  of  expostulating  with 
ibrnot  shbwing.me  quite  so  much  respect  as  I  thought  due  to  her 
husband's  old  friend,  had  the  candour  to  confess  to  me  that  she 

had  often  heard  Mr. ^speak  of  me  before  marriage/  and' that 

she  had  conceived  a  great  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  me,  but 
that  the  sight  of  me  had  very  much  disappointed  her  eScpectattooa^ 


m  EKa. 

ibr  ftom  her  huibaiid^  rqiivteBtationd  of,  me,  she  had  formed  n 
noUod  thatdie  was  to  see  a  fine^  tall^  officer-Hke  iooiungcaan  (I  use 
her  very  words) ;  the  very  reverse  of  which  proved  to  Jbe  thh 
lrath«^'    P.  299f. 

'  Getillewoineii  •  of  thd  present  day  do  not  p^ractise'  Mich 
nideftessesy  mach  less  b^ave  with  the  briitaHtyof  TestiAMk; 
mdHlie  othe^  woniatt  with  the  indigestible*  ddg*iatia  dAito; 
(seepage  90O)  and  wonid  be  as snrpri^bd  to  rebogfaiselheia- 
selyes  in  the  paper  in  qoestion,  as  onr  Yidcetits;  aiitfCrobtt* 
idls^  onr  ^'Tartoiis  and  Raines,  ^onld  have  been  to  find'ttfelr 
own  likenesses  in  the  pitiable  tongae-tied'  Pilg^lics' 34^ 
scribed  in  the  following  passage. 

'*  Why  are  we  never  quite  at  our  ease  in  the  presence  of  |i 
schoolmaster  I — because  we  are  conscious  that  he  is  not  quitf  at 
ease  in  ours. — He  is  awkward^  and  out  of  place,  in  the  society  of 
hb  equals*  He  comes  like  Gulliver  from  amon^  his  little  peopt^ 
and  he  cannot  fit  the  suture  of  his  understandmg  to  yours/  He 
cannot  meet  you  on  the  square.  He  wants  a  point  given  hixa,  like 
an  indifferent  whist-player.  He  is  so  used  to  teaching,  that'  he 
wants  to  be  teaching  j/ou.  One  of  these  professors^  upon  nqr 
complaining  that  these  little  sketches  of  mine  were  any  thing  bttt 
atiethodical,  and  that  I  was  unable  to  make  them  otherwise, 
kindly  offered  to  instruct  me  in  the  method  by  which  young  gentle^ 
men  in  his  seminary  were  taught  to  compose  English  themes. — The 
Jests  of  a  schoolmaster  .are  coarse,  ojr  thin.  They  do  not  tell  otft 
of  school.  He  is  under  the  restraint  of  a  formal  and  didactive 
hypocrisy  in  company,  as  a  clergyman  is  under  a  moral  one.  He 
Gsai  no  more  let  his  intellect  loose  in  society,  than  the  other  can 
iiis'  mcIbations.-^He  is  forlorn  among  his  co-evals;  his  juniors 
iiannot  be  his  friends.*'    P.  122. 

In  the  easay^  however,  on  "  the  Artificial  Comedy  of  die 
last  century,**  Mr.  L.  comes  forward  upon  his  own  accoanf, 
and  speaks  in  sober  earnest.  His  arguments  in  favour  of 
Congreve  and  Wycherley,  afford  a  plea  to  excuse  evert 
tkne,  who,  with  the  fool,  '*  throws  about  firebrands,  dfid 
f^iith.  Am  I  not  in  sport  T  Though  the  ribaldry  of  these  p^d 
authbrsbe  open  and  manly,  and  preferable  either  to  the  haatf 
little  tale  of  incest,  which  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  has  seleoira 
from  the  whole  of  Dante,  as  so  ''  cordial  and  refredilng/ 
or  to  the  aberrations  of  Tommy  Moore*s  prurient  angm ; 
yet.it  is  something  to  have  driven  such  things  fromthe  stage 
to,  the  closet;  ana  whether  we  call  it  decency  or  hypocriay, 
the  ag^  is  to  he  congratulated  on  the  prevalence  of  that  mat^ 
ter*^Vfeot  feeling,  which  in  Ella's  words,  "  affords  no  sano- 
.inary  and  quiet  Alsatia  to  hunted  casuistry,  and  dares  not 
daUy  with  images  or  names  of  wrong."    If,  however,  he  se- 


^^Srasiy  wii^liesthe  revival  of  exploded  indeceBcies,  we  can 
^anly  exckkti  again  in  liia  own  wordSt  *'God  h^  tbee^  EKa  1 
^  tbui  ak±  Aoj^isticated/' 

We  larn  to  the  third  class  of  essays,  in  which  the  antbor 
HMaks  sinpW  from  biiS.h^t  gr  Us  fancy,  with  mach^pater 
pleasare.  Here  it  may  be  truly  said,  '<  Bicbard*s  ;buxise|| 
agj^n/' .  Fes^essinufin  common  with. the  rest,  great  homoor 
ao^  lij^eliness  of  alrasioo,  as  well  as  happiness  of  ^cpretoioiij^ 
th^yjifil^. also  peculiar  merits  of  their  own.  FranV  wd  bo- 
n^.iii  jmbosoimng  fiis  own  feeU^s  and  prcijodices,  ^ch  in 
deiecLting  those  of  others,  and  indolgeut  in  sympathizing 
with  them,  he  wavers  between  grave  and  gay  with  ^igr^K^e 
which  few,  excepting  the  antbor  of  the  Sketch  BooIil  have 
attained. 

•  We  should,  perhaps,  select  the  reverie  of  Dream-Cbilf^ 
dren  bs  one  of  the  prettiest  gems  in  the  volume.  There  iB 
a  pensive  and.  imaginative  j>  ne  sfais  quoi  in  it  which  is 
easier  felt  than  described,  and  which  sometimes  reminds  us  of 
Wordsworth,  sometimes  of  Washington  Trviuff,  but  most  of 
ilt,  of -those  morning  dreams  which  we  find  it  diflScult  to 
analyse  or  describe  to  ourselves,  and  are  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  that  dn'otber  has  found  the  art  of  pre^enting^them  in 
a  distinct  shape.  The  Quaker's  Meetmg,  the  Praise  of 
Chimney  Sweepers,  and  Modern  Gallantry,  will  be  read 
not  only  with  pleasure,  but  with  benefit  to  the  better  feeV' 
inrs.  The  former  paper  evinces  a  liberal  candour^  and  a 
reverence  for  sacrea  things,  which  fuUjr  redeems  any  of  those 
saltje&bii  other  subjects  on  which  we  may  have  had  occsteion' 
ti' animadvert:  Prointhe  praise  of  Chimney  Sweepers  wb 
insert  the  following  recommendation,  which  may  operieile  oti 
mbny  whoiiav^  not  the  courage  to  imitate  the  wdrfby  Js^ikies 

White  Urbis  Whimsical  hospitality.  ' 

>  ■    •         ...  ■      i       . 

**  This  is  Sa/oop-* the  precocious  berb-woman^s  darling-^the  de* 
light  of  the  early  gardener^  who  transports  bis  maoking  cabbages 
bv  break  of  dav  firom  Hammersmith  to  Covent-garden's  famed 
piazsas— the  deught,  and,  oh  I  fear,  too  often  the  envy,  of  th^  un- 
p^^nije^, sweep.  Ijlim  shoq)dest  thoU  haply  encounter^  with  hfe 
dn'Thu^  perident  over  the  ghitefiil  steam,  irc^e  him,  with  a 
wteaiplttbas  b9m;(it  will  cost  Uiee  but  tfare^  half-peantesi  ioda 
sUce  of  di^KfCirte  bread  and'butter  (an  added  halfpenny}— ^sotnay 
thy  eoliaaiy  ftriai,  eased  of  the  o'er.charg^  secretions  fr<An  thy 
want^aoed  hosjiHtBltties,  cUrl  up  a  lighter  vohmie  to  ikarwelkiik^ 
•0!  Biay  the  deseeding  soot  never  taint  thy  costly  wdlningnidi'* 
6ncedaoups«-*4ior  the  odious  cry^  quick^reaching  from  street  to 
streety  of  ^  fired  chimney^  invite  the  rattling  engines  from  tm 
a^acent  parishes,  to  disturb  for  a  casual  scintillation  thy  peagq 
and  pocket!"  PI  253. 
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•  We  hope^  iot  the  hoQOar  of  die  sek,  tbat  sncli  a  person: 
iui  **  sweet  Sosaa  Winatanley"  really  did  exist,  and  tliat 
she  did  actually  administer  the  lesson  to  her  lover  which  Eita 
has  recorded.  An  author  who  can  write  as  folio WS|  cannot 
be  in  earnest  in  those  dispara^ng  reflections  on  woiiiaii> 
which  we  have  alfeady  noticed^ 

''  I  wish  the' whole  Femate  world  would  entertain  the  same 
tiotion  of  these  things  that  Miss  Winstanley  showed.  Then  we 
should  see  somethihg  of  the  spirit  of  Consistent  gallantry;  and  no 
longer  witness  the  anomaly"  of  the  same  man— a  pattern  of  true  po- 
liteness to  a  wife — of  cold  contempt,  or  rudeness  to  a  sister — the 
idolater  of  his  female  midtress — the  disparager  and'despiser  of  his 
no  less  female  aunt,  or  unfortunate — still  female^-^maiden  cousin*' 
Just  so  much  respect  as  a  woman  derogates  from  her  own  set,  in 
whatever  condition  placed^^her  handmaid  or  dependent— she 
deserves  to  have  diminished' from  heriself  6n  that  score ;  and  proba*' 
bly  will  feel  the  diminution,  when  youth  and  beauty,  and  advan- 
tanges^  not  inseparable  from  sex,  shall  lose  of  their  attraction*. 
What  a  woman  should  demand  of  a  man  in  courtship^  or  after  it^ 
is  first — respect  for  her  as  she  is  a  woman  \ — and  next  to  that — to 
be  respected  by  him  above  all  other  women.  But  let  her  stand 
iipon  her  female  character  as  upon  a  foundation  ;  and  let  the  atteiir 
tions,  incident  to  individual  preference,  be  so  many  pretty  slddita- 
meiits  and  ornaments — as-  many,  and  as  fanciful,  as  you  please — 
to  that  main  structure.  Let  her  first  lesson  be — with  sweet  Susfan 
Winstanley— to  ret?er^m;e  ^^  ^ear.**    P.  187. 

We  Cannot  take  leave  of  Elia  without  acknowledging  the 
same  feeling  with  which  we  part  from  an  agreeable  and  ori- 
ginal friend,  whose  humour  has  tickled  our  fancy  even  in 
those  instances  where  we  did  not  coincide  with  his  judgment, 
and  for  whose  more  essential  parts  of  character  we  entertain 
a  high  esteeni.  He  may  be  considered  €is  perhaps  the  onlj^ 
writer  since  Sterne,  who  has  fully  entered  into  his  spirit,  and 
fait  his  peciiliair  vein-;  and  this  without  either  his  tedious  di- 
gressions, his  obscurity,  or  his  indelicacy. 


Art.  XVL  Men  and  Things  in  1823.  A^P6m:  tit  ih^^ 
Epistles.  WithNt^es.  By  James  ShergoldBo6ne,M'iA: 
8vo.    pp.  164.    6s.  .  Hatchard  &  Son.    1828. 

The(RB  is  something  attractive  in  this  Jiublicatidn.  It  i»  vsifi 
tyrical:  and  when  will  satire  cease  to  be  popular  ?-^it  is  poll* 
tioah  and  John  Bull  loves  politics  too  well  to'  rejef.t  thdm  ttt 
any  shape :-^it  is  poetical :  and  when  the  adthor  inclines  ta 
be  prosy,  this  quality  is  of  the  highest  value.. '  'thesatirej 
however,  i&  unquestionably  the  best  part  of  tlje  yolunie,  ^ttd. 
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.V^  wish  ths^t  it  hai  bee«^  des^ t  out  Vritb  a  less  sparing-  hand  • 
!|t1^«  inditer  of  the  foUowing  Ubqs  eo^itot  fail  to  entertain  the. 
jjinnttlic  whenever  he  sets -about  it  in  the  proper  spirit.     •  .  <  ' 

**  Yet>  who  with  pencil  or  adventurous  pen 

^     Can  paint  the- passing  croud  of  tilings  and  men  ? 

Too  vast,  too  various,  objects  come  and  go,  » 

Like  ceaseless  waves  that  ever  ebb  9^  flow..  . 

\Vhat  mind  can  grasp,  can  grapple  with  their  hojsity  ...•  ; 

Nor  midst  the  living. labyrinth  be  lost, 

I  sQeir—apd  at  the  sight  e'en  fancy  feints — 

Alarmists,  Anarchists,  Blasphemers,  Saints; 
,      Scatterers  of  libels  on  the  church  and  crown  r  '  ! 

Societies  to  put  those  libels  down, 

Who  swell  th*  amount,,  not  make  the  mischief  less,  * 

And  spread  the  poisonous  trash  they  would  suppress ;  . 

Bt^Formefs,  Tories,'-— WhigS}  ambjg^oua  brood,, 
?    :  Nbic.bj  themselves^  nor  others  undierstood ! 
.'/.  A'motley  race ;  some  honest-HBome  for  saIe«-<«'  :  . 

Without  beginning,^  ending,  head,  or  tail  I    ' 

Herefiow  and  cringe,,  polite  place-hunting  slaveisj^   .        .    .« 

There,  popularly  mad,  the  patriot  raves : 

Together  rafidels  and  bigot^  bawl, 

Who.pray  for  wildest  change^i  or  shrij^k  froni^  alK    ' . 

Then  comes  the  iningled.  mass  of  then^e^,  that- gain. 

The  crowd's  light  ear,  and  .fire  a  lady's  brain  r    .    '    ' 

Such  themes  as  most  delight  the  town-b^ed  Muse^  ,     -■  f 

And  furnish  food  for  gossip  to  *  the  blues;' 

What  modes,  what  exhibitions,  claim  the  sight ;    '    ■  ■  '. 

What  hints  were  whisper'd  of  crim.-qon.  last  night;  ' 

Whose  heart  some  sorceress  of  the  stage  .attacks ;    . 

Who  shines  the  brightest  be^uty^  at  Almack's ; 

Who  sets  the  fashions ;  who- is  married — dead ; 

Who,  ruin'd,  sent  a  bullet  dirough  his  head ;.   .    . 

What  Byron  meditates;  what. rays  are  thrown    '.. 

O'er  the  new  novel  of  the  *  great  unknown,:' 

How  mighty  Foscolo,  red  whisKer'd  man, 

Gives  wondrous  lectures  on  a  wondrous  plan  ; 

How  IVlurray  doubts  in  his,  illustrious  mind 

Where  best  a  future  editor  tQ.fipd» 

Should  Gilford  sink^-^Oh,  nature,,  spare. him  long-^^  .  .V 

The  favouV'd  son  of  science  apd  of  song.  T' — P,  5^.       ,    . 

But  Mr»  Boone  is^  not  contented  to  write  often*  tbtts«  It  is 
his  object  to  instruct  rather  than  amuse ;  and  he  gracipu^ly 
permits  the  Critics,  to  ''Tiave  their,  wUr  of  bis  r^yuips^,  pro- 
vided  they  ']:efrain  from  bis  principles.  In;  a  true  spirit  of 
contradiction  we  shall  presume  to  like  his  verses^  veny  iQucb^ 
and  to  laugh  at  1jh(e  spiemn.  triOipg  wbicii  he  would  pass  off 
for  political  wi$4o[Q>s      . 
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.  The  secret  of  the>  whole  w^rk  id  th^t  Mr.  Boone,  ^  ctever 
but  not  a  humble  getiliemanf  thinks  it  infinitely  beneath  him 
to  be  either  a  Whig  or  a  Tory^— and  recommends  a  remodel- 
ling of  "  Men  and  Things/'  under  the  joinfabspiccfs  of  him- 
self and  Mr.  Canning.  Lord  Liverpooi  is  to  be  a  mere  un- 
der-conjuror ;  l4ord  £ldon  is  to  be  turned  but — ^*  Hufikisson 
and  Robinson"  are  acknowledge  as  friends.  There  are  fears 
thatacerttdn 

<*  cloistered  zeid 
Will  •*  palsy  with  its  touch  the  powers  of  Peel/* 

And  **  Gtey,  Tierney,  Lansdowne,"  at  the  intercession  of  the 
TAxa/Bt  are  to  disown  the  Whigs,  and  strengthen  the  .ilinks  of 
aa  enlightened  administration.  To  us  this  appto^is  rather 
foolish.  Mr.  Boone  has  d^ttirmined  to  be  of  no  party^^^p  sets 
out  by  making  a  new  one.  His  disownment,  as  the)  Quakers 
say,  of  every  existing  faelion  is  sufficiently  explicit* .  Yet 
when  a  ministry  shall  be  formed  with  Mr.  Boone  .eitWat  its 
head  or  its  tail,  he  will  turn  out  a  thor6ugh-goingpiirty«man. 
This  we  shall  prove  in  good  time-— for  the  present  we  seleot 
another  specimen  of  his  easy  and  agreeable  versies.        * 

*'  Heard  ye  that  cry? — *  Shall  ancient  rules  give  way  '     ;    . 
To  fomis  untriedy  and  dreams  of  yesterday  ? 
Shall  abstract  theioties^  half  understood. 
Loose  and  unfix  the  boimdi  of  ifi  and  good ; 
And  systems^  'flMting  va^ely  o'er  the  mind. 
Disturb  Che  moral  lundflafafkB  of  mankind  > 
The  justy  sounds  old  restraints  shall  men  detest. 
And  mock  religion  as  a  priest-born  je9t  ? 
What !  shall  the  principles,  obeyM  so  long. 
Strong  in  themselves,  and  by  prescription  strong, 
Approved  bf  wisdom,  sung  by  bards  sublime, 
And  hallow'd  by  the  hand  of  hoary  time, 
Now  go,  as  veterans  worn  by  wounds  and  age. 
Discharged  the  siervice,  and  dismissed  the  stage; 
Or  sentinel,  relievM  at  noon,  at  night, 
Whose  watch  is  done  upon  the  rampart's  height; 
Who  greets  his  coming  comrade  with  ^  smile, 
Welt  pleased  to  rest  his  w^iary  limbs  awhile  ! 
'^o : — still  opposed  to  innovation's  sway, 
They'll  hold  their  rightfijd  statidn  while  they  may.' 

**  But  bark' again  i  as  frequent  and  ^  hij^h 

Sounds  the  full  thorns  of  the  adverse  cry;  ^ 

*  Shall  man  stand  still? — or  only  backward  move ) 
And  are  we  never, .  never  to  improve  h 
Must  fi^ars  yet  goad,  and  superstition  bKndy     - 
Restraints  encuinber,  and  oppressions  gtMr 
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'^  TbcD  cicHnea  the  new  moralily  in  vogue, 
Well  fitted  both  to  make  and  cloak  a  Fogue,  .     . 

And  proves  that  vice  and  virtue,  good  and  ill. 
From  Adam's  time  hat  been  mistaken  still. 
Kings  are  but  men — then  why  respect  a  king  ? 
And  love  of  country  is  a  sill j  thing. 
Long  prejudice  has  rul'd — ^now,  wiser  grown^ 
We  owe  allegiance  to  ourselves  alone. 
Why  should  we  sermons  hear— or  priest-rates  pay  f 
Let  each  man  go  to  heav'n  his  own  way. 

**  Thus,  as  old  warriors  have  beheld  on  high 

Angelic  squadrons  battling  in  the  sky ;  ' 

So,  while  the  contest  individuals  wage, 

Orders  and  principles  of  things  engage; 

Here  licence,  miscall'd  freedom,  leads  the  fray ; 

There,  under  order's  name,  despotic  sway. 

Akemate -prospers  either  wild  extreme. 

And  Eatope'a.fate.hangsstrembling  on  the  beam.  fv 

ThneallareVrong: — yet  all  to  vSgar  sight,  .     '  .' 

Mahfitatn  a  sendilimce  and  a  shew  of  right.'*'—* P.  SS.  ,     .  tj*. 

Messrs.  Canning  and  Boone  are  destined  to  moderal^. 'be- 
tween these  extremes.  We  spare  the  reader  a  description 
of  all  that  the  new  coalition  is.  to  effect  Bat  some  of  thi 
things  that  it  is  not  to  do,  are  much  to  oar  taste,  and  we  are 
only  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  doing  and  not  doinig  can 
co-exist.  For  instance,  the  nnconsciona  Prewerin  thi*  sober 
cabinet  is  admonished  by  his  own  whipper-in  to  take  a  d6^ 
cided  part. 

*<  But  try  not  thou,  or  thou  must  surely  fall. 
That  vain,  that  weak  endeavour,  to  please  mil. 
Ah  i  shouldst  thou  seek  to  soothe  now  these,  now  those» 
One  faction  first,  and  then  that  fiu^tion's  foes  ;— 
A  see-saw  thing,  that  vibrates  to  and  fro. 
Still  restless  1  now  too  high,  and  now  too  low : 
'Twixt  two  opinions  ever  doom'd  to  halt, 
Still  veering,  weighing,  wavering,  and  at  fault ; 
Then  mightier  spirits  shall  arise  than  thou, 
And  snatch  the  wreath  of  glory  from  thy  brow ; 
Shall  wear  the  trophies  from  thy  weakness  won, 
And  do  the  good,  which  Canning  might  have  done.'' — P.  5& 

To  this  admonition  we  heartily,  though  humbly  subscribe. 
How  it  is  to  be  reconciled  to  the  other  ninety-nine  hundredths 
of  Mr.  Boone's  three  epistles,  wq  leave  it  to  him  to  explain. 

In  imitation  of  an  author  whom  he  adniires  and  quotes,  bdt 
does  not  equal,  Mr.  Boone's  publication  is  compounded  of 
one- third  verse,  and  two* thirds  prose.  And  the  prose,  though 
inferior  to  that  df  the  author  of  the  Pursnits  of  Literature,  is 
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well  worth  reading.  The  manly,  nnafTected,  English 
spirit  of  Matthias  has  not  been  caught  by  his  new  copyist. 
An  affectation  of  independence  is  substitated  for  its  reality — 
a  puling  love  of  moderation  can  bear  no  comparison  with  the 
style  or  sentiments  of  one  who  took  a  decided  part  in  a  mo- 
men  tons  contest.  And  he  that  rebuked  Mr.  Pitt  in  the 
senith  of  his  fame,  is  far  above  those  that  flatter  Mr.  Can- 
ning by  exaggerating  his.  popularity  and  his  power.  Yet 
the  Notes  to  ^*  Men  and -Things*'  contain  sundry  good  hits  — 
Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Brougham  are  well  played  off,  and  the 
quotations  in  both  instances  are  particularly  happy.  "  The 
great  body  of  the  Whigs  of  England"  is  reduced  to  its  pro- 
per dimensions  in  a  passage  which  we  regret  our  inability  to 
insert.  The  following  summary  of  the  state  of  religion. has  a 
fttill  greater' claim,  upon  o.nr  notice. 

*'  The  chapter  of  credulity  and  infidelity— •saperstition  and  irre- 
Iigion — would  be  so  long,  if  discussed  with  a  carefulness  at  all  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  subject,  that  I 
am  compelled  to  wait. for  some  future  opportunity  of  delivering  my 
opqiIoDS.     Yet  two  or  three  remarks  are  necessary  for  tAe  purpose 
of  explanation.    Abroad,  the  extremes  of  bigotry  and  scepticism 
are  trampling  genuine  religion  to  the  very  dust  between  them ;, 
itte  two  usurpers  contending  for  the  throne  of  a  legitimate,  hot 
•nfeebled  monarch.     At  home,  our  clergy  must  look  well  to  their 
mn  situation^,  and  the  miglity  interests  confided  to  their  charge. 
-Tteir  QWD  worldly  fortunes-rthe  welfare  of  their  establishment — 
ihtt  very  exjstepce  of  Christianity,  as  the  religion  of  the  country — 
•re  at  stake.    Gibboti,  I  believe,  has  said  of  the  doctrjnes  of  Pa.* 
ganism,  that  'the  people  thought  them  equally  true: — the  philo- 
sophers equally  false :— ^and  the  magistrates  equally  useful.'     The 
same,  or  worse,  may  be  soon  the  case  with  Christianity  in  England. 
In  Scotland  there  is,  or  was,  an  atheistical  society,  composed  for 
the  most  part  of  philosophical  striplings  and  freethinking  appren- 
tices.    Mr.  Owen,  too,  has  thought  fit  to  inform  the  world,  that 
although  he  prefers  Christianity,  upon  the  whole,  to  any  other 
existing  form  of  faith,  he  intends  to  compile,  for  himself  and  his 
followers,  a  new  and  unexceptionable  system  of  religion — much  in 
the  same  manner,  it  would  appear^  as  a  man  compiles  a  system  of 
geography  for  the  use  of  schools.     Compile  a  system  of  religion  ! 
—what  signification  can  Mr.  Owen  possibly  attach  to  the  word  V 
P.  110. 

Why  must  we  quarrel  with  a  gentleman  who  circulates  such 
joat  and  well-timed  observations  I  Because,  in  the  worst 
9^use  of  the  word,  he  is  a  party*man.  He  has  imbibed  cer- 
toin  opinions,  and  he  supports  them  by  assertions  which  are 
not  founded  in  fact.  We  proceed  to  prove  this  serious 
chargre,  and  having  proved  it,  as  we  shall  infallibly  do,  may 
we  not  trust  that  Mr.  Boone  will  renounce  his  errors,,  and 
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become  converted  to  a  purer  political  faith  than  that  which 
he  n9W  professes  I 

The  GoncIudiDg  note,  (and  it  is  of  a  suflicient  length)  **  Bomt 
up  the  general  principles  contained  in  the  foregoing  epistles/' 
and  tells  us  firsttbat  the  self-styled  friends  of  tranqniflity  and 
order,  are  vainly  striving  to  counteract  the  real  progress  of 
knojipledge  ;  ^ndi  secondly,  that  the  same  persons  affirm  that 
the  Imperial  Icgislatnre  has  no  power  to  make  regulations 
respecting  the  property  of  the  Church.  The  reader  will 
please  to  remember  that  the  special  objects  of  Mr.  Boone's 
apprehension  aiid  dislike  are  the  Ultras^  alias  the  Orange* 
men,  alias  the  Bigots^  alias  the  High  Church.  And  these 
are  the  causes  of  his  distaste — they  strive  to  counteract  know- 
ledge-^ud  they  defy  Parliament!!  Does  Carlile  more 
grossly  piisrepresent  the  Gospel  ?  Does  Cobbett  more  ab« 
surdly  put  his  ow^i  words  into  his  opponents  mouth  ?  We 
challenge  Mr.  Boojie  to  shew  what  individual  among  the 
High  Clinrch  party  has  been  guilty  of  these  offences !  The 
party  itself  is  the  never-failing  object  of  his  condemnation— 
and  he  coi^demn^  them  for  wickedness  which  they  abhor,  and 
for  folly  which  none  bat  ideots  can  commit.  As  long  as  this 
gentleman  confined  his  inventions  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia's 
sraceful  dancing,  or  to  Spanish  enthusiasm  in  defence  of 
liberty,  bis  btirmless  dreams  might  be  excused.  From  the 
latter,  indeed, 'fteseMs 'to  hare^been'' reused  while  his  work 
was  in  the  pres^,  for  what  is  assertied  in  the  text  as  a  well 
known  truth  is  slurred  over  in  the  notes  as  a  prophecy  which 
may  not  come  to  pass ! !  But  the  Church  and  the  Clergy  are 
less  liberally  treated.  In  the  vorses  they  are  found  guilty  of 
general  faults-^tfae  Appendix  brands  them  with  specific 
crime.  Mr.  Boone  is  simple  enough  to  believe  and  to  say 
that  men  are  to  be  found  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  who 
would  prMu^h  passive  obedience  and  the  right  divine  of  kings 
after  the  fashion  of  Charles  ll.'s  chaplains.  And  the  wbcne 
of  his  new-fangled  partisanship,  his  dread  of  *^  cloistered 
Peel/*  his  exclusive  encominins  oh  Canning,  and  his  sighs 
after  the  progress  of  the  world,  are  the  result  of  an  egregious 
blunder.  Or  if  he  is  not  so  silly  as  to  think  that  the  Bishops 
resist  knoWledgie,  he  is  uncand id  enough  to  say  so.  Either  ne 
vilifies  the  Clergy  for  holding  opinions  which  they  scorn,  or 
he  scorns  them  upon  other  grounds,  and  sets  his  genius  a.t 
work  in  order  to  vilify  them  as  best  he  may.  We  conclude 
with  repeating  our  original  observation — that  he  is  an  agree-» 
able  satyrist,  and  an  indifferent  philosopher. 
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US    A  hiiUr  to  Mr.  Cmining  on  th€  Engluh  Poor  Laws. 

Art.  XVII.  A  Letter  to  the  Rwht  H^mouroMe  Ct^orfe 
Canning,  on  the  Principle  and  the  Admimsiration  of  the 
EagHshPoor  Lawe.  By  a  Select  Vestryman  of  the 
Parish  of  Putney ^  under  the  99  Geo.  8.  cap*  IS*  Svew 
114  pp.  Cadell.     1828. 

In  addition  to  the  laboora  of  the  Foreignr  Office,  Mr.  Cai»- 
•iai^  seema  to  be  involved  in  no  small  portion  of  domeatic 
oorrespondence*  The  present  assailant  requests  his  jMOrti- 
cular  attention  to  the  theory  aad  practice  of  the  Poor  Jjaws, 
and  the  writer  beings  himself  a  practical  man,  bis  remarks 
t]pan  that  branch  of  the  question  are  of  nnqnestionabla  value. 
.  But  his  theory  is  of  a  different  description.  It  has  been 
formed  upon  a  very  limited  esLperieuce*  The  Select  Vestry- 
mall  of  Putney  forgets  that  thefe  are  portions  of  England  dif« 
ferently  situated  from  the  village  whicb  **  it  woiiM  be  nnbe- 
coming  in  him  to  praise."  And  because  he  has  been  instramem* 
tal  in  reducing  the  rates  in  his  own  parish^  he  argoeathat  Ihgfff 
au^ht  to  be  lessened  all  over  the  kingdom.  We  lament  tlas 
imprudent  procee;ding.  It  will  diminish^  if  not  destroy  Hm 
effect  of  his  Work.  The  improvement  wbich  he  reoooi* 
Viends  would  have  a  better  chance  of  adoption,  if  it  bad  not 
been*  introduced  by  so  much  general  and  incorrect  ratioeiiui* 
tion.  For  instance^,  what  will  be  thought  of  a  imter  wbo 
defoi^s  the  prinei^  of  the  Poor  Laws  npon  the  following 
grotfiMlft: 

^  The  eihpbyer  a<id'  the  employed  are  ki  a  state  ef  cpnsmt 
siru^Hv  the  one  t^  depres^^  ami  the  ether  to  taisey  the  rate  of 
^Mgeet  but  ih  %hls  contest  the  lattcpc  is  invariably  in  ihe^  end 
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^  Wagea  seldom  mucb  exceed  the  maisitenaiice  of  an  iadividttal; 
and  ae^r  the  oomfortabto  Hlbsis^noe  of  a  moderate^md  fitoiJy. 
Coslpetiimn,  among  labQUrerto  tbieqaaeWen,  tacit  combination  amos^ 
theic  ^ln^b)yef%  sAd  inunicii»I  regulations  prevent  th^  inos^  prpr 
yjdeatarha  have  ibmilies^  even  in  £eir  best  days,  from  doing  ngee 
than  provide  fiir  quotidian  expenses...  To  deiw  a  labourer  assist!- 
ance  vhi^  sioknesa^  casualties,  the  e;)jLigencesof  aaumerous  family, 
or  deeajed  strength  reqiiure  it^  and  to  charge  him  with  impFOvi- 
dienqe  in  hot  havme  liiMe  a  provision  for  such  emergencies,  is  to 
chaVge  hihi  wijthhaimig  negleiited  to  avail  himself  of  )in  opportunity 
Whhm  never  occurred,  and  to  refer  hin^  to  a  state  of  thmgs  which 
never  existed.  .  But  whilst  the  hiboufer  h  denied  more  than  a  bare 
'maintenance  he  b  an  essenthil  eentdbator  to  national  and  iadivi- 
dual  wealth. 

<<  It  is  the  application  of  labonr  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
to  the  various  substances  which  constitute  die  maaeriala  of  menu* 
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flictaresi  that  renders  them  the  iources  of  pubUo  credit  and  pttf  al0 
oomfort ;  wfaikt  theveorj  bancb  by  which  th^  are  tbn  nia<fo  pro-' 
ductive*  are  not  alloir^  to  draw  more  front  them  than  what  ia 
salRcieiit  lo  eaable  them  to  coathtae  their  daily  toil.  U  it  then 
luquat,  thatf  whilst  the  labourer  is  hazarding  hi«  healthy  wasting  hia 
^ength^  and  wearing  out  the  useful  part  (^  hia  days,  for  the  leaat 
poMible  remuneration,  he  should  look  with  a  certainty  of  relief  to 
the  superfluous  produce  of  his  labour^  whether  the  government  or 
individuals  may  nave  availed  themselves  of  it,  when  any  emergency 
fchalf  overtake  him  ?  It  does  not  deprive  the  labourer  of  his  just 
expectation  to  say,  that  his  labour  i^  unproductive  except  it  b€ 
directed  by  the  skill  of  others  to  some  useful  ourpose,  for  that  ii 
admitting  that  he  is  a  joint  contributor  to  the  beflefidal  result.  lH 
thia  partnership  concern  the  productive  results  of  whieb^  for  exceed 
ihe  necessary  wants  of  both  parties  whilst  he  eonlribu«e»  eetllfte 
tially  m  all,  and  ednaily  iii  some  caaesi  he  drawi  apoD  the  profit' 
•nfy  fisr  a  daily  aubsistence^  aad-  leavea  the  auperiuoua  gmif  irt 
other  handls.  Over  thte  auxploa  fund  he  presumes  not  to  exereile 
toy  ri^  or  owttetfahip,  any  interfereiice  wHh  ite  appropriation  ^ 
tipc^diture^  ^A  o^ly  expects  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  look  to 
it  toip  assistance  when  diaabled  fh>m  labour,  or  whea  the  wages  of 
Upowr  areinsuflici^t  for  the  aoaintenance  of  tumsel^and  hia  mmilyi 
It  M  DO  sufficient  answer  to  bis  demand  to  ^y,  that  he  has  received 
all  that  n^aa  covenanted  to  be  paid  him ;  because  be  was  not  a 
ioluntiiry  or  conscious  iagent  in  contributing  to  establish  Che  prttt- 

cipte  upon  which  au<^  (SovemAt  tiraa  baih.  He  i$  eafted  upon  id 
tfubmfrto  regulations*  which  he  had  no  (Concern  h  establishing,  4d 
drcmnstances  over  whicfa  he  had  no  control.  His  ttppeA  is  to  the 
Taw  of  nattire  and  the  tmrnnfabte  principles  of  jastieef.  I^  he  w^^rtf 
MSdently  eikltghte«ed  and  were  admitted  aa-  an  iafdependeM 
party  to  iAMafk  the  terms  oft  which  he,  a«  one  aasong  matiy  whose 
coociiareDt  effisrta  wti«  ta  be  exerted  for  effecting  a>  anvmoo  ofajKctf 
waS'  tBTcoBtribute  his  share  of  exertiim,  he  would  stiptdatii  ft*  nOfe 
thing  Isaa  thatk  what  I  hete  maialajiki  la  be  hia  rights  He  iacOn^ 
Hastiy  prompted  to  claim  the  acbiewledgmantof  this  right  .by  the 
staoa^  kur  or  self-reservation^  and  by  a  still  stronger  motive,  the 
preaervaf^oD  of  those  irbo  are  dearer  to  him  than  life.  To  hold 
Um^nilty  because  he  has  not  provided  for  all  die  Certain  and  casual 
expences  of  life^  iii  to  mock  him  by  charging  him  witii  hot  having 
accomplished  impossibilities.  To  deny  him  that  to  whidi  he  hai  tf 
ffiltural  fight,  migrdy  bocaose  we  have  the  powe^  tor  protif)6t  Mli^i 
selvea  in  an  act  of  itmtstfce,  is  wholly  IrrdmBiiitent  witrhhe'priftc^ 
(ilnr  of  equitable  VegnlaCfon^^    P,6. 

TJm^  daaertioBg  add  avgumeota  ta  <iiii&  pda^ogo^  are  eqa^ 
iiK^cnrre^  It  ia  not  koe  tliat » fArov^ide»t  iaboaiW  iu  bia  j>eal 
days  can  do  no  more  than  provide  for  gtio/|(£«ii  •expoftf esw 
It  is  not  true  that  in  the  struggle  between  the  .teipioyer  and 
the  eitti>fay6df,  (he  l^attxft  i^  invariabty  wotst)^    ft  is:  not  true 
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that  labourers,  when  left  to-Uremselvesand  unsupported  by 
poor  laws,  waste  their  strength,  and  wear  out  their  days,  for- 
the  least  possible  remuneration.  The^e  thin^  may  be  done 
in  a  land  which  has  the  benefit  of  compulsory  levies  for  the 
poor,  and  in  such  a  land  our  Select- Vestryman  happens  to 
reside.  His  imagination  does  not  carry  him  to  other  conn- 
tries^  in  which  the  demand  for  labour  is  greater  than  the 
supply,  in  which  there  is  no  forced  bounty  upon  population, 
or  in  which  laboui'ers  are  compelled, to  trust  entirely  to 
themselves.  But  he  contends  for  the  preservation  of  the 
ejListing  system  upon  the  strength  of  abuses  and  mischiefs 
which  it  lias  produced,  and  which  it  preserves. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  upon  a  further  investigation  of  t}iis 
orudci  tUeoty>  Its  ^uppprter  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that, 
hiis  p{an.  .tends  to  destroy  the  temporal  comforts  of  the  la- 
bouring classies,  .not  less  than  their  ^loral  character  and  so- 
oial  qualities.  He  assjares  ns  that  England  owes,  her  great- 
kie^s  to  the  ^Sd  of  Elizabeth;-  that  Ireland  would  be  pacified 
bytbe  introduction  of  a  similar  Statute;  and  that  Scotland 
has  fon^  bee?n  in  fhfe  virtual  enjoyment  of  a  poot-rate,  thongb 
lief  ihh^bitafltS  have  not  happehet}  tb  discover  the  fact.  •  He 
ihf(Ji;iits  us'  (p.  43.)  that  few.Ehglish'  landlords  **ar^  more 
ihari  temporariti/  resident '  iipOn  ihelr  estate^/*  atid  that 
our  sy'stjem  has  almost  renclered  the  residence  or  nbn-resl- 
d^nce  of  the  proprietors  of  tlie  soil  ia  matter  of  indiflTerence. 
Afteir  these  declarations,  it  is  better  to  turn  at  once  to  the 
pr&Qtical  partof  the  volume^  The  experience  of  the  writer 
is!c:Qnfin^d»  if  we  mistake  not,  to  the  space  between  Lop4pi1( 
and  Pntney>.wJiere  landlords,  certainly  do  not  reside^  an4 
their. non-residence  is  an  evil  that  may  be  remedied:  or  borne. 
But  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  particular  case  can  be 
taken  as  a  fair  specimen  ^f  such  a  country  as  England^ 

The  remarks  upon  the  administrfttion  of  the  poor-laws 
are  as  just  ;a»  those  upon  their  principle  are  mis-coriceiv^ 
iind  erroneous..  Here  the  ^Wter  is  at  borne.  He  deeribes 
what  h'6  h^  done,  and  seen,,  and  known,  and  describes  it 
like  -a  .man  of  s§nse.  Having  tindertaken,  in  conjnnctionr 
with  .  otKeirs,  to  oversee  the  Putney  poor,  the  undertaking 
has  been  crowned  with  complete  success;  and  the  means  by 
which'  it  was  secured  are  mstin'ctly  explained.  We  cannot 
follow  him  through  the  whole  account,  but  recommend  it  16 
H^e  eeriond  consideration  of  every  one  who  has  parish  battles 
to  fights-  We  extract  a  description  of  the-  treatment  of 
sturdy  beggars :  •  .         •      '^  .  ;  » 

''  Qt'this  order,'. we  had,  I  think*'  in  Putney,  rpipr^  thaa  our  &ir 
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proportion  ev^n  for  this  neighbourhood,  with  ftH  t(ie  genuibd  dha»r 
racterlstics  of  the  species  in  full  perfection  ;  'and' whilst  they  wetef 
idle  dependants  on  the  parish  funds,  many  noh.parishioners  were 
ia  constant  employment  in  the  place«  Advice  and  remonstrance' 
in  cases  of  delinquency  of  any  sort  were  not  inconsistent  with  our 
plan.  The  vestry  endeavoured  to  impress  them  With  an  idea  6f  the 
disgraceful  condition  to  which  loss  of  character  had  reduced  them/ 
and  offered  to  introduce  thefm  to  work,  which,  if  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted and  assiduously  pursued,  would  enable  them,  as  day* 
labourers,  gradually  to  slide  into  thie  best  employment  of  the 
parish.  They  resolutely  refused  all  employment  at  the  ordinary 
wages  of  the  place,  and  when  it  was  stated  to  them  that  they  would 
have  DO  alterna^ve  but  to  accept  the  offer  that  was  made  thein,  or 
to  starve,  the  vestry  was  reminded,  with  an  amusing  archness,  by' 
one  who  had  not  been  a  fortnight  out  of  gaol;  that  th^re  wlis'  y^t^ 
another  resource  for  men  of  their  stamp.  '  Bowing  to  his  supierio^ 
knowledge  in  these  matters^  the  vestry  stood  corrected,  and 'felt-,* 
that  with  enemies  of  such  high  pretensions;  they  hakl  no  choice' 
but  to  take  the  field.  They  as  little  dreamt,  indeed,  of  submitting^ 
to  this  kind  of  extortion  as  to  any  other,  and  that  they 'Successfully^ 
resisted  it  their  evidence  is,  that  the  total  amount  of  their  disbtirse* 
ments  under  that  head  of  expenditure,  has  not  amounted,  during- 
the  two  years  endhtg  at  Easter  1822,  to  five  pounds.  The  meAnSi 
they  adopted  for  supporting  the  patient,  and  the  specific  they  Used 
ioe  curing  his  disorder,  was  labour.  I  am  able  to  state,'  that  the 
labour  was  productive,  and  did  not  sensibly  interfere  with  the  esta- 
blished occupation  of  any  parishioner.  Proposals  were  made*  to 
the  inhabitants  generally  to  remove 'by  wheelbarrows  any  rubbish; 
stones,  dung,  sand,  gravel,  or  any  other  bulky  and  ponderous  dub- 
stance  which  might  oe^reifuired  to  be  transported  from  one  pla<ie  to 
another.  V  The  terms  asked  of  the  employer  were  the  sum  which' 
would  be  paid  for  the  removal  of  ahy  given  quahtity  of  the  article' 
in  the  ordinary  mode  by  horses  and  carts.  It  was  hot  long  before' 
considerable  commissions  were  recieivcd  for  the  conveyance  ofi 
gravel  from  a  neighbouring  common,  both  from  private  individuals' 
and  from  the  purveyors  of  the  roads.  The  proposal  made  to  the 
paupers  was,  that  they- should  work  by  the  piece,  and  be  paid  for 
the  measured  quantity  they  should  deliver  at  the  appointed  placet 
thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  constant  superin tendance  to  secure 
the  performance  of  a  reasonable  quantity  'of  labour,  and  to  pre- 
vent waste  on  the  road.  The  work  was  considered  disgraceful^ 
and  t^c  remiiiieration -offered,^  which  would  erlable  a  man  to  etirn'- 
about  three.fourths  of  -the  pay  of  a  respectable  day-labourer 
ia  the  ordinary  course  of  employment  in  the  neighbourhood, 
was  not  sufficient  to  compensate  for  this  objection.  The'ofier- 
was  rejected  ■  by"  the  -  paupers,'  and  inadequacy  of  payment 
alleged  as  al- reason.  Upon  having  recourse  to  the  ultima  ralitf 
of  overseers,  an  appeal  to  the  magistrates,  the  vestry  found' 
themselves  worsted.     Assured  of  the  propriety,  and  not  despairing 
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of  Ib^  pcMsiWUljrf  of  idlimfilely  carrying  their  plan  into  exefcatioii« 
tbey  suboiitted  to  a  reveraid  of  the  natural  order  of  thiifga,  and 
tfip^aled  from  tbe  judgment  of  the  magurtn^ts  to  the  sente»  (the 
l^nve  of  ipoderli^eQ»)  of  the  paupers  3  they  offered  them  their  owqn 
term9«  Their  demand  was  doid>le  the  sum  thai  had  been  oSSaedf 
and  with  theae  terms  tbe  vestry  complied.  They  then  undertook 
the  wpric»  aild^  as  yoluptary  labourers,  earned  twenty *four  shillinga 
per  wedc  for  the  space  of  a  fortnight*  Upon  presentfaig  a  pi«w 
of  this  to  the  maglstmlesp  and  representing  the  probable  eflectt  it 
Q^ight  have  upon  the  regular  labourers  of  the  parish,  the  rta^ 
^ad  no  diflicuUy  in  obtaining  that  acquiescence  and  support  whic^ 
t^e  ambarrassment  occasioned  by  the  novelty  of  their  scheme^ 
had  m  the  first  instance  denied  them.  The  pay  was  immediately 
V(i»duced  to  a  sand  per  square  yard  whieh  would  enable  an  able* 
bodied  man  to  earn  about  ten  or  twelve  shillings  per  week ;  and 
iinemployed  men  had  no  other  means  of  obtaining  support  from 
^e  parish^  As  a  man's  earnings  at  this  business  were  matenaUy 
affected  by  tbe  conditio  of  the  roads,  it  was  found  necessary  tor 
astablisb  a  scala  of  payment,  graduated  aocording  to  the  state  of 
the  waather ;  and  single  men  were  placed  on  a  lower  scale  thaa 
tb^  ^  men  with  i&milies,  Aa  the  sum  received  was  fixed,  and 
the  sum  paid  variable,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  gravel,  it  hap- 
pened that  sometimes  more  was  paid,  sometimes  less,  for  the  laboms 
tbasbit^ft,  but  the  balance  at  tb^  end  of  the  year  was  not  against 
the  parish*  When  the  roods  were  ia  good  order  and  the  pqr  i» 
ci^nsequen^  reduced,  and  the  men  discovered  that  the  consumer 
was  paying  mere  than  they  were  allowed  for  the  work,  they  were 
^Qs^ious  to  tal^e  the  job  into  their  own  bands;  but  such  propa^ab 
were  rejactied ;  and  they  were  reminded  that  the  work  was  offinwd 
tiotbem»  not  imposed  upon  them,  and  dMit  they  might  withdtaw 
i^Nim  it  whenever  they  pleased.  The  object  of  the  veatrv  was  not 
Uft  employ  them  for  a  continuance;  but,  while  relieving  the  parisli 
from  the  burdeii  of  their  maintenance^  to  ibtoe  them  to  seek  enifi 
ployment  for  themielv^,  and  to  be  content  with  the  average  wagea 
9f  the  peighboMrhood* 

<^  Wbpf^  neither  money  uor  other  meana  of  suppeift  coutdhe 
obtained  without  labour*  and  tbe  cboioe  was  only  between  work 
and  sM^rvatipn,  the  decUon  was  socm  made.  Necessity  compelled 
the  unen^oyed  to  apply  lor  barrows,  and  tbe  system  of  rentuBev^ 
ation,  which  rewarded  them  only  Iol  proportion  to  the  work  pem 
formed,  and  in  which  there  couhl  be  neither  deception  nor  impo^ 
aitii^i,  stiawlated  tbe  most  reluctant  to  sufficient  exertion.  It  waa 
soQVk  Iblinct,  that  t^  most  determined  proftigacy,  the  most  fioa« 
firaned  habits  of  idleness  and  drunkenness,  would  yield  to  the^bari 
row  eyttapn,  and  l^  condition  of  a  i»y  labourer,  in  the  ordinaxw 
W^Xif^  pf  employment^  came  to  be  sincerely  enVied ;  but  though 
waary  of  gravel  wbeaUng;  the  eroumT  waa  so  occupied,  that  it  waa 
tong  befora  ii^aay  of  them  could  fiwl  any  other  occupation.'^  F.  8$* 
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^e  resuk  of  the  enterpriBe  jt»  tbat  the  rates  wkach  in 
IfilS  aiMiiDted  to  48iti/.  were  redMced  in  L822,  to  24231. 
and  fte  meiml  condUioo  of  the  peer  has  been  raised  in  tlie 
(■me  {tfoportion.  Tfae  adjoining  parish  of  Wandsworth  has 
efleeted  a  similar  change^  and  we  sincerely  irnst  that  the 
contagion  will  spread.  An  alteration  in  the  system  of  tha 
paor^kiwK  is  more  to  be  desired  than  expected ;  the  adminis- 
tration isf  (hem  nay  be  reformed  at  any  period  by  an  ordinary 
exertion  of  pqbUo  spirit. 

It  is  not  sarprising  tbat  so  jadicioas  a  body  M  the  Putney 
Vestry  shoald  desire  to  fqmish  the  woi^khoose  with  religiooii^ 
inAmotioa.  Bot  bow  coald  they  dream  of  authorising  **  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  to  read  on  the  laorning  and 
•rening  of  every  Sunday  such  a  oourso  of  prayers,  and  a 
sermon,  as  might  be  pointed  out  to  them  as  suitable  to  the 
place."  (p.  97.)  This  system,  we  are  assured,  **  was  not 
abandoned  but  with  the  extreme  regret  of  both  parties,"  bal 
it  is  a  regret  in  which  we  profess  our  inability  to  sympathize. 
^'Workhoase  ought  not  to  be  converted  Into  a  eonventiole. 
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Abt*  XVUJ»    a  VinJioatwn  fof  ihe  RemOM  for  wiHr 

;  drawing  fr^wi  ii4  Hibetniau  Bibh  Society^  in  uimiwer  io 

Okarges  a/*  Munr4fr9ntMionf  tac*  oonUxmed  in  an  Antmy* 

tuai  Curutt  of  (jfranffe,  ArtfMh.    8vo,    pp.  326.    Mi(* 
liken,  Dnblin.    1838. 

Ti^  peculiar  featare  in  the  history  of  the  Hibernian  Bible 
Soci^y  iSf  that  it  obiUlined  a  patronage  of  which  the  BritisI^ 
^  Foreign  could  n^ver  boAst,  but  has  not  contrived  to  ko^p 
it*  We  have  been  repeatedly  told,  upon  this  side  of  the 
water,  that  Ihe  Bible  Society  has  fitUen  into  the  bands  of 
Disseiiteia^'  because  the  Clergy  refused  it  their  Qbnntenanee 
aad  support;  The  PHmetei  and  a  large  body  of  ihe  Prefates 
and  Otorgy  of  Ireland,  adopted  tbat  course  which  their  Eng^ 
fish  breSren  dikslined,  and  the  experiment  has  not  su€<^ 
ceeded.  With  a  manliness  and  candour  which  more  than 
counterbalance  their  former  rashness,  these  distinguished 
pienonages  own  their  error-^vdttadraWn  from  ^  Institution  of 
idiich  they  have  discovered  the  real  objects,  and  declare  that 
Ihe  general  conduct  and  tei]^denc)r  df  the  Bible  Society  am 
aiuch  as  Churchman  cannot  sanction.  Then  the  praise  with 
which  ibey  hs^  (>een  previously  loaded,  turns  at  once  iotp 
ooi|teaitp(oai}ssi>eefs»  or  bold  defianpe;  and>  Alter  repeated 
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hdt  linitiess  endeavours  to  procure  a  restoration  of  Uieir  pa- 
tronage, we  are  assured,  with  all  gravity,  that  it  did  iQore 
hahn.than  good.  If  those  ChurclimeD  who  still. cootimie  to 
subscribe  to  tho  Bible  Society,  vish  to  know  bow  tfaeir.  re- 
monstrances or  their  secession  ^ill  be  received,  wn  can  r^er 
theth  to  Mr.  Jacksoafor  iDformation- 

This  gentleman  published-  unanswerable  '  Reasons -for 
withdrawing  from  the  Hibernian  Bible  Society' — appealing 
in  every  instance  to  the  Reports  and  other  publications  of 
the  Society  itself,  in  support  of  his  objections  and  asserttons. 
This  candid  proceeding  bas  subjeeted  him  to  the  aiaal 
chaises — of  bigotry,  unfairness,  irreligion — and  even  athe- 
ism. Bot  it  has  also  elicited^  a '  Vindication'  of  bis  oonducti 
to  which  we  especially  call  the  reader's  attention.  The  Irish 
part  of  it,. is  that  which  has  tha  moat  claim  to  a  heaniog, 
though  the  whole  question  is  most  ably  argued,  as  the 
following  specimen  will  suffice  to  shew. 

"  I  am  no  enemy  to  tbe  circulattou  of  the  Scriptures— In  couimaa 
with  Biehcp  Marsh,  (since  ray  opponent  has  done  me  the  honor  to 
associate  my  name  with  his)  I  objected  only  to  the  pernicious 
mode  of  that  circulation;  to  priaciplM  engrafted  on  it,  to  practices 
connected  with  its  detail,  to  peony  associations  and  domiciliaiy 
v1m(8,  which  left  the  niinbterva  cipher -in  his  own  parish  {  >fe 
erroneous  opinions  inculcated  {  to enthuiiastic pretensions  set  Up; 
to  absurdities  delivered  with  solemnitjt.of  iiice;  to  all  this^tn-aubli- 
mated  in  gpeeches,  and  condensed  in  pamphlets,  and  uaceaunglj 
doled  out  under  the  most  winning  pretences,  to  those  whq  w?re 
the  least  able  to  judge,  whether  whnt  they  received  w^  delete^ f*us 
or  wholesome.  ._ 

"  If  tho  Letter- Writer  reply,*  see  page  10;  that  the  Soi^^v 
could  not  •  disptme  mith  its  reporHs.*  'I  hie  snmrer  is  obvioWJ-t-lt 
wight  have  done  withoufraeA  reports  ;  without  )0,OOO^pieS  bfti 
pamphlet,  containing  Mr.  Owen's  instructive' letters  fhrni  the  coil' 
tinent— see  Br.  &  Fon.  Soc.  cash  acconnt  ia  16di  Repdrt~witliMit 
the  publication  of  the:travdb  of  Drs.Heodersin,-Pinkertaa,:PaMti 
Boo,Bnd.ni8ny  others-rwithokit  mo nt|t I j!  extracts  nartativc^  stMk- 
m^ies,  and  brief  view?— almost  b»«rjr  page  «f  whiqh  pro<hlt:ti*ni^ 
I  speak  it  adyited|y,.cont«iiDs  matter^  which  ui  oneshap^orjothier 
j(,  repTebensible,.^-74infit  to  be  out  forth  under  the  ^nctiom  o^.  an. 
^^htened  der^  lave  done  without  its  tlieatrlc^  anfl 

inultiplied  meetio.  l)ese  pajiers  and  proceedings  that, 

the  opinions  and  af/tbe  writer's  and  actors  are  em- 

bodied.    If  it  be  the  measures  complained  of  were 

calculated  tb  ind        .  nii^,  and  to  eiitend  the  inftuencs 

of  the  Society,  and  thus  ihdireetbf  to  promote  the  sale  of  UlbleS 
amlTestaibeirts^-^that'it  was  mi  eveiy  day's  practice,  wtthother 
hutitutlohs,  which'  had  vastty  thriven  by  sach  means-^he  spirit 
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of  my  wnswet  was,  that  I  would  be  concerned  in  do  such'question- 
able  traffic ;  that  my  sole  object  was  to  circulate  the  Bible^  and 
that  I  would  ha^e  nothing  to  do  with  the  distribution  of  *  harmlflas 
anecdotes/  and  romances — or  with  popular  meetings,  tn  which 
the  most  Toluble  were  expected  to  say  something  in  praise  of  the 
Society,  mid  they  who  said  what  was  most  extravagant,  were  most 
applauded. 

-  ■**  I  was  not  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  not  circulating  the 
scriptures,  or  of  circulating  them  by  these  objectionable  methods. 
I  had  a, Society  at  hand,  which,  if  duly  seconded,  was  fully  ade- 
quate to  put  the  Bible  into  the  hands  of  those  who  Were  likely  to 
make  a  good  use  of  it;  and  to  this  Society  I  determined,  in  future, 
to  give  my  exclusive  support."     Finiication,  p.  7t 

.  A  considerable  portipn  of  the  pamphlet  is  devoted  to  Mr. 
Jackson's  defence  against  tlie  charge  ot!  unfair  quotation; 
and  the  most  unfriendly  jury  would  be  compelled  to  find  him 
not  guilty.  He  is  accused  of  garbling  and  falsifying,  because 
his  opponents  bad  nothing  else  to^say.  He  had  made  out  so 
strong  a  case  of  absurdity,  sectarianism,  spiritual  prid^,  and 
self-deception,  that  without  running  down  his- evidence  the 
controversy  wouldJiave  been  at  an  end.  The  attempt  therefore, 
'  was  made  with  considerable  vigour  and  pertinacity,  but  with 
little  or  no  elfefet.'  Tb^  general  tenpt'  of  the  Reports  and 
Monthly  Extrkcts  is  su6h'  as  Mr.  Jackson  has  stated ;  and 
bis  descYlption/is'fafal  to  the  Society's  clajms  upon  the  sober- 
mincl'ej^mpmie^^  of  the  United  Church.  ,  His  account  of  the 
secession  o^  the  IrUb  prelates,  and  its  consequences,  do* 
se^ve&.tf)  ^  extens\veJy"^nowm        ,  /. 

»"M'Page.82.':  ^iam'.sareyou  will  regret  to  have  again  brought 
(Mnivdthis  single  exp^ssibnjdf  f  Aotten  Branches.' 
:«iV  'I  do  not  ih-the  least  regret  it.  It  is  an  expression  highly  tn- 
4tcdrous,  i and  .perfectly  inde&Qsibl^.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be 
segarde«Uat  iljMigle  effusion  ofi undue  warmth,  strikingly  contra^ed 
Vlth  \be  cespdctJTul  terms  that  surround  it.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
quit^  ham^iess,  whcA  compared  with  tlie  general  tone  and  character 
•f  the  6peech»  of 'Which .  it  forms  a  pact.  The  treatment  which  the 
seceding  Fvelates^and  Clergy,  have  experienced  at  the  handsof  the* 
person  totirk^g^'  these  words  are  attributed,  innd  of  other  leading* 
members  of  the  Society,  since  it  has  been  held  up  as  an  example  of 
proper  feeling  and  of  Chnistian  forbearance,  provokes-  remark. 
Nor  in  estimating  the  temper  and  conduct  of  the  Socfety's  i^dvo^ 
cates  tQWArds  8'p%ed6.i*$,  .ought  the  viruilexit  invective^  and.  the  rude. 
mena,ces.with  wbich.^ippiress;, abounded,  to  b^  entirely  overlooked.. 
For  though  the  authors: of  these  outrages  prudently  shrunk  from: 
public  reprobfttion,  and  though  no  institution  is  to  be  mfide  strictly* 
answerable  for  what  it  does  not  avow,  it  is  manif<^t  that  UiQse 
ationymous  libellers  were  amongst  the  most  active,  and  not  the 
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loBfit  Mb,  of  the  Society's  suppof ten  :  they  $\ioWf  therefore^  06 
what  materiab  the  vivacioui  parts  of  the  body  are  comtrosed,  iMui 
focm  asokable  caauQent  om  the  elleged  moderation  of  former.  pro-i 
ceedings*  'Ihey  prove,  abO|  if  that  needed  proef»  that  a  hurniog 
seal  for  circulatiag  the  Text  of  Scripture,  may  exist  in  hosniMn 
UBimbiJied  with  the  spirit  of  its  pvecepts.  But  it  is  with  the  knowa 
and  official  advocates  of  the  Society  that  I  have  now  to  do* 

<^  Whilst  the  Irish  Bishops  were  niensbers  of  the  Htb.  Bible  80- 
giety,  their  patronage  was  loudly  deckired,  both  by  Irish  and  Kng» 
}ish  Advocates,  to  t>e  a  sufficienjt  answer  to  all  objections,  as^to.the 
safety  of  the  Church.  *  Can  the  Church  be  endangered  by  a  So* 
piety— —supported  by  the  Prelates  of  the  Church,  and  hy  stafaHK 
men  V  12  Hib.  B,  Soc.  Rep.  p.  39.'  *  The  ibrceof  thi«  ai^uniBDt^f 
says  Dr.  Dealtry,  *  has  been  so  thoroughly  felt,  that  it  is  a  main 
oliectmih  our  adversaries  to  keep  it  out  of  sight.  Thus,  at  a  time 
when  nearly  tvxKty  Bishops  were  enroHed  amongst  the  friends  oip 
the  institution,  tliey  declared  that  it  had  received  the  patronage 
of  only  three  or  four.  They  could  hardly  attach  less  value  u^  the 
circumstance,  if  we  cited  the  authority  of  the  same  niimber  of  pen* 
sons  in  any  other  proiession  or  department  in  life;'  PreliacO;tQ 
Keview  of  Norris,  V  *. 

^'  Now  turn  the  picture.  *  Twenty  Bishops,'  IndmUng  /ieiri«4 
Bishops^  says  Dr.  Dealtry,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Norris, '  were  enrolled 
amount  the  friends  of  tne  Bible  Society,'  After  tb^  seceyaioii  of 
the  Irish  Qishops,  says  Mr.  Scholefield,  in  answer  to  the  same  i/b^ 
Norris,  'not  one  Prelate,  I helieve,  has  withdrawn  from  the  Bib^e 
Society,'  because  the  secedmg  Prates  had  never  joiniod  lu 
*  The  two  Irish  Pre]ate$  withdrew  from  the  Hidernian  iMe  Sdci- 
ety.'    Letterto  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  note,  p.  86  f.  *' 

**  Will  they  have  the  Irish  Prelates,  or  will  they  not  >  They  Vritt 
claim  them»  or  not  daim  them,  asbest  suits  their  turn..  Well,  then, 
the  Irish  Prelates  nerer  sanctioned  the  British  and  T'oreigd  Sadet^ 
^nd  Drt  Deailtry's  charge  was  most  tmfeunded-^ut  thiqr  Ni^ero' 
fi^embevaof  thf)  Hibernian  Society^  and  whibtth^y  oontinueds^^ 
Uiey  were  all  in  all.  ^  it  was  a  kind  of  spiritual  high  treason  fos 
a  Minister  of  the  Church  to  revile  a  Sooety  ssi  patrimiseA/  i.jtil 
JItep.  p.  S4.  DisapprobatioiK  was,  hdwcsiTer,  intknated  by  thd  Bte^t 
Vite$  themaidTes.  At  last,  the^  decisive  step  is.  taken,  and -the  ae^ 
session  is  announced.  The  ferbeariagi  the  unosteotations^  tha 
intelligent,  ftnd  the  pious  head  of  the  Irish  Churchy  publicly  telia 

•*  *  ItHUt  did  Dr.  D«sltry  thiak  bow  aoon  bif  oim  words  might  be  qucied 
aj;aiMt  bimfelf  and  his  asiociiitw." 

"  •  t  Aware,'  says  Mr.  Owen,  speaking  of  the  formation  «9f  a  BiWe  Society  at 
Geneva,  *  of  the  arts  which  bad  been  used  by  some  of  the  forc^  joohiAlhts,  bcxh' 
in  GemBsy  and  Pranee,  to  represent  the  British  and  Foreign  Society,  as  a  8e^ 
tarian  Tnrtitntr*" ;  I  appealed  to  the  list  1  held  k  my  hand,  as  an  nnanswtrablv 
proof  of  the  GOOsideratioB  whieh  it  enjoyed  among  n  larse  pprtioi^  of  Uie  mdsikr^ 
^  his  Mqjetty^s  jovcmmeM,  and  the  guardians  of  our  National  Ckurelu*  15  Br 
Kep.  p.  39.  '  During  the  whole  of  iny  journey,  I  endeavoured  to  act  with  sim^ 
pHeky  and  godig  smceriiff  P*    lb.  41. 
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them  dMt  he  can  go  on  no  longer.  Tlie  Ardibiihop  of  Dubliii 
does  the  smroe.  Neiirly  the  whole  Bench  of  Bishops,  and  a  great 
majority  of  the  Clergy,  eittier  preceded  or  followed  their  steps. 
And  then  comes  Mr.  Daly,  and  discoyen,  that  the  secefision  will 
^  act  only  as  a  pnming  knife  to  the  Society,  which  will  lop  off  the 
dead  and  useless  branches*'  And  in  condosion  says  he,  '  we  may 
say  of  the  Society,'  *  no  weapon  that  is  formed  against  it  shall 
presper^  and  every  tongoe  that  shall  rise  against  it,  in  judgment  U 
shali  cendemaJ  2d  Rep.  Louth  Aux.  B.  Soc.  pp.  30,  Sl« 
^  Sorely/  says  the  Letter- Writer,  p.  82,  *  that  char^  which  suf* 
fereth  all  things,  and  endureth  all  things,  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
^at  these  expressionis  applied  merely  to  the  aiUity  of  the  persons  ta 
question^  to  the  Bible  Society.  This  the  real  meaning,  was  always 
the  most  obvioos'  to  his  sagacity.  Why,  this  is  the  offensive 
meaning  complained  of,  and  the  inconsistency  which  deserves  to 
be  exposed  1 

^  At  the  same  meeting,  at  which  this  speech  was  delivered,-— a 
aseeting  sanctioned  by  the  presence  of  the  highest  powers  of  tb^ 
Society, — Mr.  Mathias  is  introdoced  as  saying, — *  Kb  to  the  letter 
of  his  Grace  of  Dublin,  he  had  little  to  remark,  since  to  unheard 
and  unknevm  objections  *  no  answer  could  be  givea,  but  that  mladk 
tbey  had  just  heard  read*  It  remmned  only  for  him  to  affinuy  that 
the  Society  was  the  same  whea  his  Grace  retired  flrom  it,  as 
when  he  first  joined  it.  He  found  it  an  aasociation  of  Cbristiaaui 
of  all  denominations,  for  the  circulation  oi  the  authorised  version 
of  die  Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment^  and  he  ie/i  iipredseiu 
Iks  same*  2d  Rep.  Louth  Aux.  B.  Soc.  p.  19.  So  much  for  Job 
Grace  of  Dublin! 

The  treatment  which  the  late.  Primate  experienced  on  the  same 
oecaaioQ,  is  to  my  mmd  still  more  disgusting,  as  it  was  ushered  in 
irith  professions  of  respect  for  ^  his  station  in  the  Church,  and  of 
fratitade  for  his  long  aad  Hberal  patronage,*  ■*  A  long  and  liberal 
patronage'  is  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  Listter- Writer^  phrase 
of  '  the  little  interest  the  seceders  had  taken  in  the  Society,'  and 
was  but  indifferently  requited  by  the  epithets  of  ^  dead  and  useless 
brandies.' 

*^  But  irhat  is  Mx.  Matbias's  respectfiil  comment  on  the  Pii- 
aate'a  Letter  I  ^  What  he^'  his  Grace,  ^  says,  tharelbre,  is  only 
from  haastsasf^  •  •• «'  As  to  the- second  charge,'  it  does  '  vidence  tp 
common  sense*' 

**  At  thesame  meeting,  allusion  is  made  by  the  Rev«  Robert  Daly^ 
to  die  two  ^Icbrated  sermons  advertised  by  the  Committee*^*  the 
one  to  be  preached  in  St,  Qeorg^s  Church,  DtMn,  vHA  the  other 


-^ 


"  ^Tb^  «l)jec^Bf  were  poMidy  itated,  in  a  Charge  deRrered  at  his  Grace's 
VilitatMMi,  b€ld  in  tbe  City  of  Dubitip,  at  wklch  many  eierioal  aembera  of  4lie 
8b«iflay,  and  jprobablj  aow?  of  Um  Committee  fthanMelves,  were  present  |  bitt  jt 
Via  not  worth  tbe  while*  fiDrsooth*  of  the  CommiUee  rftke  Uibernian  Bible  Sockty 
to  ianke  inquiry  as  to  what  bad  been  declared*  in  the  mogt  public  and  solenn 
manoer,  ^y  so  obfcure  a  person  4s  the  Archbi^op  of  Du^in.** 
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in  the  Scots  Churchy  Maiy^s  Abbey ^^-^^  The  great  object^  on  tfacstf 
occasions^'  is  declared  to  be^  *  to  furnish  the  friends  'of  religion,  of 
all  denominations,  with  an  opportunity  of -presenting  their  united 
thanksgivings  to  the  God.  of  all  Grace,  for  tlie  glorious  work  which 
he  is  carrying  on  by  means  of  the  various  Societies/  the  progress  of 
which  they  have  been  contemplating  during  the  preceding  week/ 
There  are  errors^  says  one^too  absurd  for.defbncev  and  too  gross 
for.  palliation; — and  this  is  of  thekn.     For^  by  what j  authority  did 
the  Society  foist  in  amongst  the  known  and  stated   objects  for 
which  our  congregrdttiods  are  assembled,  the  purpose  of  (Presenting 
*.  dieir  united  thanksgivings'  for  the  progress  of  the  various  ques* 
tionable  spiritual  enterprises  of  the  week,  %ohich  this  Commitiee^  by 
itxfiaty  pronounces  '  to  be  the  glorious  vsorkj  •which  the  God-  hf  ail 
.Orttcei&  carrying  on!*.    And  what  kind  of  congregation  did  this 
Catholic  Society  invite  to  assemble  in  one  of  our  Churches^  ^  the 
friends  of  religion  of  all  dejiominations  -,*  the  Socinian  was  to  in- 
voke Jesus  of  Na^reth  as  God,  whom  he  believes  to  be  a  man 
like  himself  ;-^the  Roman  Catholic  was  to. take  a  benediction  from 
that  Minister,  whom  he;  considers  as  an  heretical  intruder  into  the 
prie8tlyr6lfice ; — and  the  Presbyterian  was  patiently  to  beheld  him 
officiating  in  .the  very  rag  ^of  Popery.'  .  The  whole  procedure 
was  a.  tissue  of  absurdity  and  presumption,  well  worthy  of  the  ma^ 
nagers,-  whO;  put  to  the  x>6ite  (^  the  vieeting  a  motion  of  thanks  to 
Almighty  God^t  for  a  distinguishing  favour.   .  I4th  Hib.Soc.  Rep. 
:. ./'  Now  the  Primate's  reprobation  of  this  thanksgiving. day^  was 
Ninatter  of  notoriety;.    ^  I  know  this  charge  is  supposed  to  have  been 
made  in  very  high  quarters/  says  Mr.  Daley.    'He  could  not  btit 
know  it.     He  states  the  very  substance  of  the  Primate's  objec- 
tions^ as  delivered  in  his'Chai'ge.     And  what. are  the  rertiartcs  of 
itiiis  :*mo6t   aealous.  aiid  consistent    member    of  the;  Establish- 
nient?','  *  To  my  judgment j  the  grounds  are  very  thallou)  j'l^^e 
igoes  on ;  *  and  with  many  who  use  them,  indicate  a  desire  to  bring 
^nrard  what  they  think  will  be  disreputable  to   the   Sodety.' 
.What  is  this  but  to  impute  motives  of  tlie  most  iofiensive  kmd? 
With  some»  at  least,  I  fear,  thus  dwelling  on  such  a  thing  as  tkis^ 
is  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  caviller,  that  is  somewhere  described 
•as  one^l  who;  if  he  cannot  find  a  hole,,  will  ptok  oneH  •  Among  the 
dppcments  of  the  Society  there.are  liiany  that  in  every,  way  demand 
from  us  the  most  respectful  construction  of  their  opposition.     But 
there  are  a  set  of  men,  whom  we  have  every  right  to  complain  of ; 
^^menwho,  inian-  iaider  hand  toay,'  misrepresent  the  proceedings 
•joC  the  ^ociety^ '  and  poison  -  the .  minds  of  those,  who,  from  <  iteir 
^tiiatias»rjudge  of-  such  matters  chiefly  by  ra)drt ;.  those  surely  are 
.  highly  criminal.'      This  explains  Mr.  Mathias's.  hearsay  evidence. 
.  *  There*  is.  another  class  of  persons,  not  so  much  the  object  of.  our 
reprobation ;  but  whom  it  is  impossible  to  respect :  men,  who  seem 
to  act  from  no  principle   of  their'  own,  imt  are  carried  away  by 
'names;  who  are  sometimes  with,   and  sometimes  agialnst.    the 
Society ;    sometiqf^j^s   speak  in  its  favour,    sometimes  against  ,it. 
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This  i$  not  manly — it  is  scarcely  honest^*  '  In  the  full  career  of 
all    thi9    uncharitableness,    he    stops  short    to    utter    a    godly 
admonition*—'  Oh !  that  man  would  pray  for  direction    on  this 
important  pQiiity'  (most  important  indeed  it  is.)     Let  them  con-* 
sider  the  subject  well,  and  not  be  carried  about  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine,  till  at  last,  they  oppose  the  work  of  God  himself,     I  tm 
astonished  at  the  obsequiousness  of  some  persons/  &t.     And  I,  for* 
my  part,  at  the  presumption  and  uncharilableness  of  others,.    Thi^/ 
you  will  perhaps  say»  is  but  general  slander*     Not  so— the  shaft  is 
pointed  against  an  individual's  breast.    No  sooner  is  the  pious 
ejaculation  out  of  this  gentleman's  mouth,  than  he  tells  as  whose 
character  it  is  the  object  oih\%  good-natured  observations  to  traduce. 
The  Archdeacon  of  the  Diocese  of  Armagh,  whom  I  have  the 
happiness  of.  knowing,  and  whom».  in  common  with  all  who  do 
know  him,  I  most  sincerely  respect ;  on  whose  account,  therefore, 
I  doubly  resent  the  foul  imputation; — this  Clergyman  is  the* ob- 
ject of  Mr.  Daly's  remarks.    *  This*  (the  obsequiousness  of  some 
of  the  opponents)  *  is  very  strongly  exemplified  by  what  occurned* 
under  circumstances  alluded  to  in  the  early  part  of  this  day*.    At* 
his  Griice's  Visitation,    a  sermon  was  preached,    in  which  the 
preachor,'  &c.    Now  that  Preacher  was  Known  to  be  the  Arch- 
doACOD.     His  sermon  was  published,  and.  has  met  with  the  appro^ 
bation  of >  those,  who  ar^  as  well  able  as  Mr;  Daly  to  judge  of.  its 
merits..    The  concluding  part   of  the  extract  from  the  setmon 
quoted  by  Mr.  Daly,  is  this — *  I  hope,  XDhile  if  (the  Society)  conti^ 
ttues  true  to  tts  original  instiiutionf  I  shall  never  see  it  hastily  de. 
serted  by  any  of  its  members.'    I  leave  the  subject  wfth  Mr.  Daly's 
charitable  insinuation,  which,  pointed  as  it  is  against  Mr.  Knox's 
obsequiousness',  rec6ils»  in  fact,  upon  the  Socie(;y  itself.     *  I  wish  I 
could'  be  sure,'  say^  hie;  ^  that  the  author  of  this  sermon  had  not 
dSes^M^  the  Society'.     The  concluding  part  of  the  gentleman's 
harangue  .  cbnt^in's  -  strittur^  i^  the  same  spirit,  on  Mr.  Hinck's 
VisiUUion  sermon;, .  which  ;h^;  says  exemplifies  *  a  quaint  sayhig, 
that  a  te&t  ijii  a  starting  post  to  run  away  from*'     Mr.  Daly's 
Sfieech  in  2d  iUp.-  Louth  Aux^  B»  Soc.  . 

"•^Thtw  were  these  gentlemen*  occupied,  at  the  very  time  they 
wete  contrpvertiog  the  Primate's  declaration,  that  *  it  is  notorious; 
that  at  the  Societies  meetings^  speakers  introduce  topics^  not  onlt/i 
irrelevant  to  the  business^  but  inconsistent  tvith  the  avowed  object  of  the 
Society, '  and  iohich  are  injurious  to  the  Established  Church  and 
qffisnsvoe  to;  its  ntetribers,*  And'  we  may  now  judjge  with  what  pi^o;. 
priety  .t.he  Letter- Writer .  l^as  said,  Vihat  it  was  impossible  for- 
any  person  to  £eel  more  concerned  than  his  exceilent  friend  when 
he  found'  the  expression  of  rotten  branches  *  liable  to  an  extended 
application.'  Letter^  p.  82 ;  and  with  what  grace  it  is  denied^ 
that  the,  Society's  chief  advocate  indulge  themselves  in  imputing 
unfiur  motives  to  their  opponents."    P.  95.  * 

This  long- e^t^trapt,  which  we  felt  anwilUng  to  injure  by 
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abridgement,  prerents  our  foHowing  the  Author  tbrmigli  the 
remainder  of  bis  redfy.  Its  success  is^not  confined  to  tocal 
matters,  but  exteoa$>  as  we  have  already  intimated  to  the 

ipneral  principle^  particularly  to  that  branch  of  it  which  re^ 
ales  to  the  conversion  of  Idolaters  by  the  mere  distribution 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  absurdity  of  Such  a  system  becomes 
more  apparent  every  day. 
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Art.  1.  Discourgea  on  the  Rule  of  Life,  with  Reference  to 
Things  present  and  Thingsfuture.  Consisting  of  a  Charge, 
delivered  May  16,  tS2'i,  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdea- 
conry of  London ;  with  supplementary  additions y  calcn* 
latea  to  illustrate  the  same  subject.  By  Joseph  ifoldeh 
Fottp  A.M.  Archdeacon  of  London.  8vo.  pp.  222. 
7s.  6d.     Rivingtens.    1823. 

The  Charge,  which  ferms  a  principal  part  of  this  volume, 
commeDces  with  admitting  the  apparent  plainness  of  the  sub- 
ject on  which  the  author  intends  to  treat—^but  its  importance 
is  equally  self-evident.  It  i»  a  question »  as  the  Archdeacon 
traly.s&ys,  which  may  seem  to  be  familiar  and  ordinary,  but 
it  has  peculiar  difficulties,  and  requires  the  most  exact  re- 
gard to  maxims  and  considerations  of  a  very  various  kind. 
.SoveDtir'dy  do  we  concur  in  this  remark,  that  if  \ve  were  to 
'make-any  complaint  dgainst  the  present  publication^  we  should 
say  that  the  subject  of  it  might  have  been  more  fully  dis- 
*cus8ed.  Tbe  several  pieces  of  which  the  work  consists,  are 
well  adapted  to  their  respective  purposes — but  we  shouM 
have  been  glad  to  see  them  brougii^t  together  in  a  reg^a- 
lar  treatise.  Every  bi^nth  of  an  extensive  qu^ton  is  no<- 
ticed  in  some  part  of  the  collection  ;  yet,  where  the  expl^ 
nation^  are  at  once  so  much  wanted,  and  «ro  valuable,  it  might 
Aave  been  better  to  throw  them  into  an  exact  forml 
tfaun'^eave  them  to  be  traced  out  by  the  diligence  of  the 
rew^brx  /Phose,  however,  who  are. not  unwilling  to  peruse 
the  whole  work  with  attention,  and  th^  larger  class  who  will 
he  satisfied  with  the  jsammaFv  contained  in  the  Charge  for 
the  present  year,  cannot  ris^  nrom  the  perusal  without  feel- 
ing indebted  to  the  author  for  this  addition  to  our  sacred  lite- 
riKture.  > 

The  nature  and  limits  of  a  Christianas^  intercourse  with  the 
worlds  are  topics  upon  which  few  men  think,  and  fewer 
write>  with  precision.  How  easily  scriptural  injunctions  upon 
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the  sabjectscan  be  misunderstood,  is  apparent  in  the  instance 
of  hermits  and  monks.  How  easily  and  how  fatally  they  can 
be  neglected,  is  evident  from  the  careless  lives  of  the  majo- 
rity of  mankind.  In  theory  it  may  not  be  diflBcult  to  draw 
the  boundary  line  between  ascetic  and  lax  principles  and 
conduct.  In  practice,  there  are  not  many  who  can  adhere  to 
it  themselves,  or  even  instruct  others  to  do  so.  The  teachers, 
not  less  than  the  taught,  are  in  continual  danger  of  enter- 
taining an  undue  partiality,  or  an  undue  contempt,  for  the 
wprld.  And  the  only  chance  of  introducing  correct  notions 
on  the  subject,  is  by  determiriing,  in  the  first  place,  where  the 
medium  lies ;  and  considering,  in  the  second,  how  mankind 
may  be  persuaded  to  observe  it.  On  both  these  points,  no 
better  guide  can  be  found  among  living  divines,  than  the  ex- 
cellent Archdeacon  of  London.  They  are  points  which  can 
never  be  successfully  examined  without  piety,  experience, 
learning,  moderation,  and  good  sense ;  and  the  light  which 
may  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  their  united  efforts,  was 
never  exhibited  to  more  advantage  than  in  the  work  under 
review. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  general  statement  of  the  question 
which  it  is  proposed  to  discuss* 

'*  The  opposite  extremes,  which  I  shall  now  invite  you  to  con- 
.  template,  in  order  that  we  may  form  right  notions  of  the  rule  of 
duty,  and  collect  a  just  and  consistent  estimate  of  the  Christian 
life,  with  reference  more  especially  to  present  things  and  future, 
consist  in  these  two  chief  particulars — either  where  the  Gospel 
maxims  are  so  narrowed  as  to  furnish  only  future  prospects  of  ad- 
vantage, whilst  a  false  standard  of  perfection  is  set  up  above  the 
line  of  ordinary  duty — or  where,  on  the  other  hand,  a  latitude  is 
taken  which  admits  of  no  restraints^  however  variable,  but  those 
only  which  exclude  forbidden  things,  or  which  cut  qfF  palpable  ex- 
cesses. By  such  partial  views,  the  whole  exercise  of  prudence  and 
discretion,  in  whicli  the  best  degrees  of  moral  excellence  and  hu- 
man happiness  consist,  and  which  combines  things  present  and 
things  future  in  their  just  proportions,  is  destroyed;  and  many 
maxims,^  which  should  have  concurrent  influences  and  effects,  are 
severed,  to  their  mutual  injury.  Among  the  evils  which  result  at 
any  time  from  mispersuasion  in  the  minds  of  men^  they  are  not  the 
least  which  spring  from  partial  views.  They  become  more  difficult 
of  cure,  because,  as  in  the  several  extremes  which  have  been  just 
stated,  they  have  a  ground  of  truth.  What  is  true,  then,  must  be 
carefully  retained,  although  the  misconception  be  exposed ;  for 
otherwise,  the  remedy  may  prove  worse  in  its  effects  than  the  dis- 
temper."    P.  4. 

Take  again  the  answer  to  such  as  contend  that  our  com- 
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forts  and  our  sufferings  must  be  the  same  in  all  cases  as  those 
of  the  primitive  Christians. 

"  Will  you  say  that  such  losses  or  privations  are  not  stated  as 
exceptions,  but  that  they  form  the  general  conditions  of  Christ's 
salutary  law,  and  the  very  burden  of  his  precepts?  Our  LordV 
own  words  shall  give  the  answer.  He  points  distinctly  in  such 
cases  to  a  tenfold  recompence ;  he  admits  the  special  nature  of 
the  loss  ;  he  shews  how  the  balance  is  to  be  restored  ;  he  AcknoW' 
ledges  the  loss  where  the  present  sacrifice  is  needful ;  hfe  states  it 
as  a  loss,  he  calls  it  such,  he  reasons  so  upon  it.  So  manifest  ii^ 
their  mistake  who  place  such  plain  exceptions  for  the  rule  itself  $ 
who  render  them  the  necessary  garb  and  indispensible  conditions  of 
the  Christian  calling ;  or  who  contrive  to  make  them  so  by  theii' 
own  overweening  ardour  and  misguided  choice.  We  may  remark 
accordingly,  that  they  who  in  early  times  neglected  our  Lord'if 
wise  injunctions,  and  courted  every  bitter  thing,  as  many  did,  wefe[ 
at  length  restrained  by  wiser  councils  when  the  practice  hettime 
frequent  in  the  days  of  early  persecution.  We  may  torn  now  ttf 
the  case  of  those  who  in  succeeding  ages  have  made  the  substance 
of  severe  and  bitter  things,  together  with  the  rigors  and  privation^ 
of  fantastic  schemes  of  life,  the  subject  of  their  preference,  iand 
the  fixed  rule  of  their  profession.  They  could  only  do  this  >by 
voluntary,  self-inflicted  sufferings,  which  nave  been  magnified  ac- 
cordingly as  high  points  of  perfection.  To  what  a  pitch  extrava- 
gancies of  this  kind  are  carried  to  this  day,  the  Christian  tvorld  e^nr 
witness.  But,  my  Rev.  Brethren,  the  cloyster  and  the  cord  must 
not  seek  their  sanctions  in  the  pages  of  the  Gospel.'*     P.  IQ, 

Take,  once  more,  the  exposure  of  the  absurdities  of  fana-! 
ticism,  and  the  amiable  apology  for  its  votaries^  which  are 
contained  in  the  following  passages. 

**  There  is  no  rule  in  morals  T  conceive  more  certain  (though 
riOtie  perhaps  so  oflen  overlooked)  as  that  which  teaches  us,  tnki 
otie  kitid  of  virtue  should  not  be  suffered  lo  occupy  the  plate  whicK 
is  designed  tot  many.  We  may  be  sure  of  the  truth  of  this  maxfm^' 
fat  the  greltt  standard  of  perfection  in  the  sovereign  Lord,  is  sub- 
ject to  this  rule.  No  one  of  his  high  attributes  must  be  taken  to 
exclude  another.  The  great  work  of  our  redemption  has  served,' 
as  we  well  know,  to  illustrate  this  indubitable  maxim  in  the  full^^ 
manner.  He  is  £i  poor  moralist,  and  not  better  skilled  in  diving 
thitigs,  wlio  does  not  know  that  a  narrow  scheme  of  life,  cramped 
and  chilled  dn  all  sides,  either  by  unbidden  vows,  or  needless  schi- 
pled,  wfll  stint  the  growth  of  moral  excellence,  and  will  Contracl^ 
the  eitercise  of  more  virtues  than  it  breeds  or  cherishes.  A  blihil 
stibmission  to  an  overweening  guide  in  such  matters  of  restraint,  a 
compliance  widi  those  humours  and  conceits  which  good  men  of 
alt  persuasion^  have  been  too  apt  to  impose  on  others,  without  re- 
garding Virhat  U  fit  or  proper  fbr  them,  a  needless  or  perverse  ad- 
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herence  to  our  own  resolves  in  any  absolute  restriction,  wliich  the 
rule  of  duty  or  the  measures  of  propriety  and  prudence  do  not 
dictate,  will  create  a  real  injury  in  numberless  particulars  of  ra^ 
tional  improvement.  A  false  standard  is  erected,  and  the  fair 
field  of  advancement  and  proficiency  in  all  good  attainments  is  ex- 
changed for  a  narrow  circle  and  a  slavish  course."     P.  14. 

**  But  to  close  these  observations,  I  freely  grant  that  our  respect 
may  sometimes  be  challenged,  and  that  our  censure  may  be  quite 
disarmed,  if  not  converted  into  humble  admiration,  when  we  con- 
template the  growth  of  some  exalted  graces  formed  upon  such  fan- 
tastic models ;  upon  patterns  ill  devised,  unwarranted  by  any  word 
of  Scripture^  and  subversive  of  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  cha- 
racter, with  its  acknowledged  terms  of  faithful  service  ;  patterns 
unsupported  by  the  rule  of  reason,  turned  aside  from  common  in- 
stances  of  duty,  nay,  diverted  from  the  whole  sphere  which  is 
allotted  for  the  trial  and  proficiency  of  man.  We  cease  almost  to 
condemn  the  whimsical  and  strange  mode  of  husbandry  which  cuts 
t>fF  many  a  fruitful  branch,  and  maims  the  tree  so  rudely  on  all 
sides— we  forgive  the  wrong,  when  we  find,  perhaps,  such  fruit  as 
we  have  rarely  seen,  upon  the  single  shoot  which  this  forced  and 
barbarous  mode  of  culture  suffers  to  remain.  We*  cannot  look 
with  scorn  upon  a  sample  which  exceeds  the  common  growth  and 
liearing  of  the  climate  and  the  soil.  But  let  us  guard  our  own 
minds  and  those  of  others  (of  the  tender  and  the  young  especially) 
against  these  grounds  of  error  and  delusion,  which  however  thus 
excused,  remain  the  same.'*    P.  17. 

In  all  respects  this  is  well  said — but  its  peculiar  merit  is 
that  it  adheres  rigidly  to  the  line.  The  enthusiastic  will  ad- 
teit  the  propriety  of  such  cautions  as  these — the  lukewarm 
cannot  object  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 

*<  Because  the  Gospel  does  not  refuse  its  sanctions  to  our  tem- 
poral concerns,  but  shews  how  they  many  be  entertained  without 
servile  fear,  and  ordered  to  good  ends,  many  seem  to  have  conclud- 
ed, that  they  are  at  liberty  by  all  means,  short  of  evil  ones,  to  strive 
incessantly  for  worldly  acquisitions,  or  to  be  occupied  in  unremit- 
ting courses  of  indulgence.  They  forget  the  preference  which  is 
required  at  all  times  to  things  of  the  highest  value.  They  over- 
look that  limit  whicfi  makes  it  often  nejedful  to  restrain  the  feelings 
of  attachment  to  things  present,  however  good  and  lawful,  from  a 
right  conviction  of  the  strength  of  those  affections,  which,  indeed, 
have  both  good  and  evil  tendencies,  but  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  man,  require  particularly  to  be  resisted  and  controled  on  that 
side  which  leans  to  evil,  or  they  will  usurp  a  noxious  empire  in  the 
human  breast.  Of  that  faulty  bias,  the  fruit  of  human  frailty,  the 
reiKiedies  are  gradual  here,  and  will  only  find  their  full  effect  here- 
after. If  such  conflicting  inclinations  are  adverted  to  at  all  by 
those  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken,,,  it  is  not  in  order  to  restrain 
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them,  but  to  draw  excuses  from  them,  rather  than  to  call  forth 
better  resolutions,  or  to  rouse  a  diligent  and  vigilant  exertion  for 
removing  obstacles,  or  for  shunning  dangers.  Such  men,  there-^ 
fore,  lose  sight  of  that  prudent  needful  self-denial,  which  forms  one- 
fit  ground  of  exception  to  the  Christian's  lawful  liberty ;  an  excep- 
tion often  needful,  but  always  subject  to  the  rules  of  prudence  and 
discretion,  that  it  may  serve  the  ends  of  caution  or  correction,  of 
excitement  or  proficiency.  *  All  things,'  said  our  Lord's  Apostle, 
*  are  lawful  unto  me,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient :'  where  he 
establishes  the  lawful  use,  which  he  neither  cancels  nor  renounces, 
but  points  to  the  suitable  exceptions  where  tbey  might  be  proper, 
or  conducive  to  some  special  purpose  of  advantage.  They  who 
have  a  solid  and  enduring  happiness  laid  up. for  thjem  in  a  better 
scene,  must  be  willing  to  contend.  That  word  contend,  with  all 
its  emblems,  meets  us  in  all  parts  of  the  sacred  page :  it  describes 
a  state  of  conflict  and  of  difficulty,  in  which  hours  of  ease  and 
prosperous  seasons  may  intermingle,  and  may  be  desired ;  but  they 
must  be  guarded  with  much  watchfulness ;  they  are  not  without 
alarms  and  oppositions  from  within  and  from  without.  And  thus ' 
the  duties  of  a  prudent  self-denial  find  their  place  amidst  the  privi.' 
leges  of  the  law  of  liberty  and  the  state  of  grace."     P.  27* 

We  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  two  more  passages 
upon  these  subjects.  The  first  is  contained  in  a  sermoii' 
upon  the  friendship  of  the  world,  and  the  second  in  a  sermon 
upon  **  Vanity  of  vanities."  They  illustrate  with  peculiar 
felicity  the  principles  which  have  been  previously  laid  down 
in  the  Charge^  and  they  may  serve  at  the  same  time  as  an  ade- 

Juate  specimen  of  the  supplementary  additions  with  which  the 
'barge  is  now  given  to  the  publio# 

"  In  order  now  that  we  may  take  in  every  just  and  reasonable 
application  of  the  text,  let  us  consider  further,  in  the  last  place, 
in  what  instances  that  pernicious  friendship,  of  which  St.  James 
speaks,  may  be  contracted  even  where  there  is  less  appearance  of 
scandal  and  offence.  Although  it  behoves  us  to  avoid  mistaken 
apprehensions  of  the  nature  of  things  present,  which  may  operate 
,  to  our  own  hurt,  and  to  the  injury  of  many,  if  we  form  such 
schemes  of  life  as  are  rigorous  and  narrow,  painful  to  ourselves 
aud  discouraging  to  others;  yet  we  are  not  less  bound  to  remem- 
ber that  there  is  something  more  to  be  considered  than  just  what  is 
lawful  on  the  one  part,  and  forbidden  on  the  other.  If  man  was 
w^iat  he  once  was,  when  he  came  from  the  hands  of  his  Creator, 
it  would  be  enough  for  him  to  know  what  is  permitted  and  what 
lies  under  prohibition :  but  if  he  be  weak,  if  there  be  none  whole, 
80  as  never  to  require  the  ^d  of  discipline  and  the  cup  of  medi. 
cine ;  if  man  be  prone  to  devious  courses,  if  he  be  never  wise 
enough  to  walk  with  perfect  safety  amidst  snares  and  dangers,  or  to 
keep  biinself  secui'e  from  all  surprizes;  if  his  better  purposes  be 
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stitject  t0  (ejs^paes,  whiQh  often  set  biiQ  further  from  the  mark  at 
which  he  aii^s,  and  leiave  much  space  to  he  recovered ;  if  it  be" 
hs^rd  for  him  to  walk  to  the  very  edge  of  lawful  ground,  and  not 
to  miss  the  line  which  should  not  be  transgressed — then  shall  we  find' 
the  place  for  stricter  rules  than  those  which  repsect  things  merely 
If^tyful  or  uiriawfuly  though  such  indeed  are  the  only  fixed  rules  and 
]^ver  changing  standard  of  things  good  or  evil.  If  no  man  can 
make  a  true  proficiency  in  good  attainments  who  has  never  learned 
to  yield  some  portion-of  his  Uberty  in  present  things,  in  order  that 
he  may  not  be  brought  under  their  dominioa ;  if  the  straits  or  dif- 
ficulties which  are  to  be  encountered  ia  a  good  cause  will  be  sare 
tp  dishearten  him  who  has  never  been  accustomed  to  make  season- 
s^le  sacrifices  of  his  wonted  freedom  for  some  salutary  purpose ; 
if  they  who  are  resolved  to  suffer  no  privation  till  they  be  com- 
pelled, will,  be  less  apt  for  many  calls  which  bring  their  trials  and 
ye;2^ations  with  them>  and  will  also  fall  short  of  many  measures  of 
improvement  which  they  should  attain  :  then  certain  it  is  that  tliere 
i«  room  for  self-denial,  duly  exercised  withia  the  bounds  of  pn*- 
dence ;  for  prudence  is  the.  moderator,  and  the  Lord  of  all  things, 
which  are  lefl  free  to  our  choice>  and  the  rule  is  still  the  same^ 
cease  to  do  evil;  learn  to  doweU.^'*    P.  72. 

^*  The  day  of  separation  from  things  sublunary  must  arrive,  and 
how  bitter  will-  it  prove  to  those  who  have  never  made  them  ser- 
viceable to  d  better  hope  or  conducive  to  those  improvements  of 
the  mind  and  disposition  which  are  not  subject  to  destruction*  But 
wher^e  present  thinga  are  valued  for  the  present  benefit  which  they 
i9)ay  render  to  ourselves  and  others  in  what  is  needful  ^r  us^  and 
prppjQi:  to  qui;  ^te,  and  by  the  same  rule  good  foe  Uiat  of  others,; 
aip^  wber^  they  ^re  iQf^de  to  serve  %  futurct  ben^fit,^  which  is  a 
thousand  fold  more  excellent  i  how  good^  liow  nobI^»  is  the  use  of 
such  things ;  how  lawful  in  itself,  how  just,  how  much  allied  to 
'  every  branch  of  nnoral  and  religious  diity,  and  to  the  best  improve- 
ments of  which  the  nature  and  the  character  of  man  is  capablie. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no^  one  virtue,  no  one  Christian  grace>  (and  all 
virtues  are  included  in  those  graces)  there  isi  perhaps,  no  one 
pdtnt  of  duty  which  can  be  exercised  aright-,  without  a  just  atten« 
tion  to.  the  real  vahie  of  things  present,  and  a  proper  application*  of 
them  in  the  same  respects^.  Is  it  equal  justi^  in  our  dealings, 
with  a  punctual  fidelity  in  all  enga^mente,  which  we  have  to^  tes- 
tify ?'  The  narrow  miftded  on  the  one  hand',  or-  the  careless  and  pro- 
ftise  on  the  other,  wiH  indeed- be  sure  to  be  defkiilters  \  but  hardier 
more  so  than  he  who  is  abstracted  utterly  and  quite  indifferent  to 
such  concerns;  Is  it  kindness  and  good-will  which  is  required? 
ThjB  miser's  hand  is  closed  still,  and  the  hand  of  the  prodigal  con- 
tt&iies  empty,  because  neither  have  considered  the  true  value  of  the 
goods  of  this  life ;  but  the  victim  to  some  gloomy  superstitiim  will- 
bid  fhir  to  lend  as  little  succour  to  such  useful  purposes^  though 
less  culpable  in  his  Qhoice  ^nd  habits  than  the  former  two.  Il9  it 
patience  under  sudden  and  extensive  losses  which  is^  requisite  ?*  He 
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who  loses  all  that  he  has  ever  learned  to  think  cledraUe^  will  be 
desolate  in^teed^  but  not  resigned;   and  he  loses  that  of  which 
he  nerer  knew  the  value,  whether  it  be  by  a  wanton  carelessneai^    ' 
ofby  a  studtied  or  an  overstrained  indifferenoe,  will  not  exercise  fr^^ 
sober  or  becoming  resignation^  or  yield  that  tribute  with  die  best 
grace  to  the  Sovereign  Lord.'*    P.  9li 

The  io€|»iry  iato  ^e  exaggerated  notions  of  some  heathei^  ^ 
schools  of  mofalkyy  and  the  answer  to  Paley's  dpctrine^tbaj^ 
certais  virtiiies>  such  as  friendship  and  patriotism^  are  ex* 
chided  from  the  Christian  scheme  of  morals,  are  topics  intok 
^the  consideration  of  which  we  cannot  at  present  enter*    Ott» 
both  of  them  the  Archdeacon  of  London  ilimishes  us  witk 
many  vahiable  observations.    There  is  another  subjeot  oii< 
which  he  has  not  dwelt  quite  so  fully  as  we  could  desire ; 
which  appears  more  immediately  connected  with  his  main* 
object,  namely,  how  mankind  may  be  efiectaally  exhorted  to 
observe  that  golden  mean  which  has  been  described  wit&f 
such  eloquence  aind  truth,  "^ 

Among  those  who  are  most  deeply  sensible  of  the  dangers 
of  this  world's  friendship,  some  enter  upon  the  subject  with 
very  slight  preparation,  and  think  that  it  is  sufficient  to 
preach  ecume&tly,  without  any  attempt  ^t  preaching  accu«. 
rately<  ^  They  denounce  the  world  and  its  eivjoymehts  ii» 
terms,  which  lead  at  once  to  the  monastery.     And  as  theii^ 
practice-  is  in  no  wise  conformable  to  their  precepts,  they  ~ 
expose  the  Christilm  cause  to  the  charge  of  inconsistcfncy,. 
they  unsettle  the  minds  of  weak  men ;  and  they  tempt  others  ta 
err  upon  the  opposite  side  by  omitting  all  mention  of  a  doc-'- 
trine  which  is  so  often  exaggerated  and  abused.     It  is  im-- 
possible  to  justify  either  of  these  extremes.    They  proceecf 
m  reality  from  ignorance  or  from  carelessness,  and  inflict  a' 
seriouB  wound  upon  the  Church,  in  whose  name  they  are 
adopted.    But  the  former  is  occasionsdly  defended  upon  spe- 
cious grounds.     We  are  told  that  men  never  act  up  to  their 
imaginary  standard  of  excellence ;  and  that  the  mark  is  hit 
.by  thosie  only  who  aim  above  it.    On  the  strength  of  a  few 
proverbs  and  similes,  we  are  required  to  approve  of  extrava^ 
>ganee  and  distortion,  and  are  referred  to  the  crowds  in  the 
tent  and  the  tabernacle  as^unanswerable  proofs  of  their  effect*' 
Archdeacon  Pott,  as  might  be  expected,  takes  a  very  difiPeiw 
ent  view  of  the  question.    No  one  ever  stood  more  clear  o£ 
encouraging  undue  compliance  with  the  world ;  no  one  better 
knows  the  inefficiency  and  the  mischief  of  a  fanatical  opposi« 
tioQte its  innocent  customs.' 

**  The  love  ctf  dictating  to  others  in  religious  matters,  according 
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to  a  m§in*&  peculiar  humour,  is  incident  to  well  meaning  persons. 
Let  us  then  be  sure  to  take  such  admonitions  in  good  part^  even 
when  the  Monitors  may  chuse  to  set  up  their  own  habits  as  the 
standard  of  religion,  and  perhaps  as  the  tests  of  piety  and  grace. 
Concerning  real  blemishes,  let  no  reproof  be  spared,  and  let  such 
censures  and  advices  never  be  regarded  with  resentment.    Let  all 
jleviations  from  character  and  duty,  be  exposed  to  view,  and  con. 
Bemned  in  any  sober  way.     Again,  if  admcffilitions  be  proposed  to 
'   UB  with  regard  to  things  which  are  of  little  moment,  nay,  if  they 
should  chance  to  be  nice  or  narrow,  scrupulous  or  harsh,  provided 
they  be  well  intended,  let  us  take  them  in  good  part.     Let  us  be 
ready  always  to  prove  ourselves;  to  examine  whether  that  which  we 
allow  in  our  deportment,  be  entitled  to  the  deliberate  approbation 
of  the  conscience.     Let  us   never  shua  that  test,  or  retain  one 
habit  which  shall  not  be  able  to  abide  that  scrutiny.     But  let  us 
remember  that  we  have  the  laws  and  lessons  of  our  Lord,  the  pri- 
vileges of  his  covenant,  and  the  sober  rules  of  our  spiritual  house- 
hold for  our  guidance  and  direction.     There  are  no  persons  in  all 
society  more  obnoxious  to  voluntary  censures,  than  we  are  3  none 
upon  whom  they  are  bestowed  more  freely.     I  am  far  from  wishing 
that  any  limits  should  be  put  to  this  freedom,  except  the  limits  of 
sound  reason,  and  of  Christian  charity.     I  will  explain  a  little  fur- 
ther, why  I  think  these  limits  should  be  put.     Where  a  great  deal 
of  zeal  is  laid  out  in  reproofs,  with  very  little  reason,  many  incon- 
veniences will  follow.     Indifferent  things  will  be  magnified  into 
crimes.     But  he  who  is  told  that  a  thing  is  sinful,  which  he  knows 
to  be  indifferent,  will  despise  the  monitor.     He  will  never  benefit 
at  all  by  such  mistaken  censures.     He,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is 
told  to  study  his  own  case,  and  to  consider  the  effects  of  things 
upon  his  own  mind,  may  find,  perhaps,  that  he  has  something  to 
correct,  something  which  requires  to  be  rescinded.     Thus  the  first 
Censor  will  overshoot  his  mark,  but  the  other,  who  is  more  rational 
and  candid,  is  more  searching  and  effectual  in  his  apph'cations. 
He  will  point  out  many  a  remedy  which  fierce  and  violent  opinions^ 
will  not  furpish.     He  will  put  many  a  limit  which  positive  and  in- 
judicious zeal  will  not  induce  one  reasonable  person  to  adopt.*' 
P.  44. 

,  To  this  head  we  may  also  refer  a  useful  observation  in  the 
first  Charge,  respecting  religious  books.  The  Archdeacon 
has  adverted  in  several  parts  of  his  work  to  the  effects  which 
in  our  renewed  intercourse  with  continental  nations,  may  be 
produced  upon  the  inexperienced  by  Popery.  His  warning 
against  Popish  books  is  not  uncalled  for,  nor  we  trust  will  it 
be  vain. 

"  Something  surely  may  be  due  to  those  who  are  of  all  others 
the  most  susceptible  of  good  impressions,  and  the  most  easily 
a^ected  by  what  shall  bear  but  the  semblance  of  religious  motives 
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or  persuasions ;  the  youngy  the  docile,  the  prompt  and  incxperiv 
enced  in  the  Christian  school.  I  confess  I  have  sometimes  won- 
dered  that  divines  of  much  eminence  in  our  Church  should  have 
employed  their  pains  in  giving  to  their  countrymen  in  their  own 
tongue  the  writings  of  Asceticks  of  other  countries  and  commu- 
nionsy  fitted  for  the  gloomy  and  fanatical  abstractions  of  a  visionar 
and  secluded  life,  when  our  own  phelves  are  so  well  furnished  wii ' 
the  best  and  most  judicious  transcripts  of  the  Christian  patte 
conformable  in  all  points  with  its  known  rules  and  examples  in  th^ 
sacred  volume.  What  member  of  our  own  Church  can  have  reason 
to  prefer  the  flights  of  fantastic  devotees  to  the  solid  treatises  of  our 
own  guides,  of  persons  so  well  versed  in  spiritual  things  as  Taylor, 
Hail,  and  Hammond;  as  Patrick,  Tillotson  and  Kiddei^;  as  Synge, 
and  Sherlock;  Fleetwood,  Sharp  and  Stillingfieet ;  as  Seeker, 
Scott,  and  Lucas  ?  And  once  more  let  those  who  press  things 
upon  others  from  the  bias  it  may  be  of  their  own  peculiar  temper, 
consider,  if  they  have  not  learned  an  utter  scorn  for  rules  of  com- 
mon prudence,  as  well  as  for  the  privilege  of  Christian  freedom, 
that  they  who  frame  high  schemes  and  make  their  Own  advances 
in  them ;  may  have  good  reserves  of  sober  judgment ;  they  may 
retreat  in  due  time  when  they  find  themselves  bewildered,  or  when 
experience  reads  a  better  lesson ;  but  the  fervor  which  they  kin- 
dle in  another's  breast  may  rise  higher  and  last  longer,  and  be 
followed  by  that  fixed  cast  of  mind  and  temper  against  which' 
neither  reason  nor  persuasion  may  be  able  to  prevail.  Let  mei\ 
be  contented  to  call  things  by  right  names,  not  confounding  what 
is  innocent  and  blameless,  indifferent  and  perhaps  good  and  bene- 
ficial in  their  place  and  order,  with  things  sinful,  and  they  may 
reap  a  benefit  themselves  and  leave  others  too  to  find  the  same  ad. 
vantage  from  blameless  things,  which  after  all  are  much  more  easily 
renounced  and  trampled  than  wisely  regulated  and  directed  to 
good  ends.  Let  others  too  beware  of  putting  soft  names  upon  ill 
things,  and  defending  careless,  indolent,  or  trifling  habits  by  the 
just  and  lawful  privilege  of  Christian  liberty.  Let  them  adopt  due 
caution  in  their  own  ways,  and  put  wise  restrictions  where  what  is 
only  blameless  may  enlarge  its  bounds  in  undue  measures,  or  win 
too  much  on  the  affections. 

**  By  such  discriminations  we  may  preserve  ourselves  and  others 
from  the  mischiefs  and  illusions  of  mistaken  zeal,  and  from  the 
self-gratulations,  or  self-flatteries,'  the  sloth  and  scandal  of  a  care- 
less and  unprofitable  course.''     P.  34. 

As  a  case  in  point,  we  may  remind  the  reader  that  the 
fanaticism  of  the  primitive  Methodists  Was  the  legitimate  off- 
spring of  this  austerity,  and  that  they  learned  their  austerity 
from  Thomas  k  Kempis. 
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)S2        Memoirs^  of  $Ae  Marchitmsss  J«  B0nciamps. 

Art.  II.      Memoit's  of  the  Marchioness  de  Bonchamps,  on 
la  Vendee  ;  edited  by  the  Countess  de  Oenlis.     Translated 
from  the  French.    8vo.     190^p.    5a.     Knight.    1823. 

Charles  Melchior  Artbus,  Marquis  de  Bonchamps,  was 
on  the  10th  of  May,  1760,  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
lilies  in  the  province  of  Anjou.     H«  is  described  to  have 

eea  endowed  by  nature  with  a  manly  countenance  and 
%uc6,  warm  feelings,  and  a  quick  understanding.  His 
abilmes  were  cultivated  by  a  regular  education,  and  by 
^^iduous  study.  Like  most  of  the  French  Noblesse  under 
the  old  regime,  he  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age ;  and 
daring  his  youthful  service  he  signalized  himself^  not  only  by 
high  perswial,  but,  what  is  far  more  extraordinary  in  a 
soldier  and  a  Frenchman,  by  high  moral  courage.  He  was 
never  known  to  be  involved  in  a  duel;  and,  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  had  received  a  challenge  from  the  celebrated  Stofflet, 
his  character  stood  sufficiently  above  imputation  to  permit 
him  to  return  this  dignified  reply,  "  No,  Sir,  1  will  not 
accept  your  defiance.  God  and  Uie  King  can  alone  dispose 
of>wiy  life;  and  our  caos^  would  lose  too  much  if  it  were 
deprived  o{  yours,'* 

The  Marquis  de  Bonchamps  served  first  as  a  lieutenant  ia 
India.  Here  he  was  promoted  to  a  captainship  of  grena- 
diers under  the  Duke  de  Damas.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
waar  he  was  attacked,  on  the  voyage  hotne,  by  a  fit  of  lethargy, 
which  affected  him  so  strongfy,  that  he  was  supposed  Tor 
some  time  to  be  dead,  and  an  order  was  already  given  to 
throw  his  body  overboard.  Through  the  intercession  of  one 
ef  his  own  serjeants,  Villefranche,  a  short  respite  was 
granted, vand  the  care  of  this  sincere,  though  humble  friend, 
soon  restored  him  to  animation.  On  his  return,  he  married 
the  heroic  lady  from  whose  recitals  the  Countess  de  G^nlis 
has  put  together  these  interesting  and  affecting  Memoirs. 

The  Marchioness  de  Bonchamps,  whose  maiden  name  we 
do  not  learn  from  Hne  volume  before  us,  was  of  an  ancient 
family  of  th/e  province  of  Maine.  Her  forefathers  were 
distinguished  for  their  loyalty,  an.d  foe  the  favour  of  the 
Moharchs  under  whom  they  flourished.  As  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  one  of  these  noble  ancestors^  Frangois  de 
Scepeaux,  Sire  de  Vielleville,  had  been  aMarshal  of  France: 
and  the  Marchioness  brought  as  a  dowry  hereditary  senti- 
ments of  fidelity  to  the  Throne  equally  deep  rooted  with 
those  of  the  House  into  which  she  was  incorporated*  She 
had  received  the  customary  education  of  her  time  and 
country ;  and  she  passed  from  tbe  tranquil  monotony  of  a 
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convent,  into  the  bloody  and  eventful  scenes  of  which  ^he  i» 
here  a  narrator. 

It  was  on  the  very  eve  of  the  Revolution  that  these  ill-fate^ 
nuptials  were  solemnized.  Two  months  were  passed  in  re- 
tirement at  M.  de  Boncbamps  chateaa,  and  during  that  time 
^*  all  promised  a  happiness  of  which  nothing  could  disturb  the 
charm  and  the  purity."  The  Marquis  was  too  soon  called'  •!»■ 
off  to  his  regiment.  After  a  six  months  absence  he  returned^ 
and^  in  the  words  of  the  Marchioness,  "  this  reunion  caused 
me  the  last  pure  and  pnmixed  joy  which  I  have  tasted  on 
earllu"  The  oat  by  which  at  an  early  p«(^riod  was  required  by 
the  revolutionary  faction  from  the  army,  was  rejected  by  the 
Marquis  as  ccmtrary  to  the  royal  dignity  and  true  interests  ef 
France,  and  onder  this  impression  he  resigned  his  commis* 
sion,  and  determined  to  retire  to  his  estates ;  little  foreseeing 
the  terrifie  storm  which  was  soon  abont  to  tear  him  from 
repose  and  domesticity. 

At  the  first  eail  of  duty  he  hastened  to  Paris,  for  hi^  was 
not  a  temper  to  shrink  Irom  the  task  imposed  opon  him  by 
his  ran^,  nor  to  shun  danger,  if  by  encountering  it  he  oouUI 
be  useful  to  the  principles  which  he  valued  far  beyond  life* 
The  Marchioness  accompanied  him,  and  daring  the  butcbe-^ 
ries  of  the  2d  of  September,  MM.  Henri  de  la  Rochejaque- 
lein  and  Charles  d'Auticbamp  found  a  plage  of  safety  under 
their  roo£r  Tlie  house  of  the  Marc^is  was  soon  exposed  to 
domiciliary  visits.  Ho  was  accused  of  concealing  gunpowder 
in  it;  and  a  barrel  which  he  had  really  buried  in  his  garden 
fortunately  escaped  the  observation  of  the  Jacobin  spies :  and 
he  was  thiis  perbaps^  saved  from  the  scaSbld,  or  the  still  more 
dreadful  ferocity  of  the  delirious  rabble.  No  hppe  remained- 
of  assisting  the  royal  caus&  by  a  longer  stay  in  Paris^  and  he 
determined  once  agstin  to  revisit  his  Chateau  de  la  Baron- 
ni^re^  A  Uiw  couphed  in  ih^  fantastic  phraseology  of  thei. 
Contention  al|  that  tim^  permitted  the  free  circulatLOA  '^  ^ 
pef^onne^  et  dfis^  grai^"  It  was  passed  9s  a  tr^^p  for  the 
unwary,  i»  order  that  those  who  di^ught  by  %i#gr  to  sm^t, 
tbemsdlves;  fitoai  the  btoody  pursuit  o£  the  Comoiittae.  ef. 
Public  Safety,  might  jtke  more  readily  be  seized  by  the 
armed  bodies  who  were  spattered  widely  over  th^  pi*av4Qce»; 
and  by  the*  ver}'  act  of  retreat  from  the  Capital  might  flimisb 
evidepjce  £^inst  themselves  of  their  disapprpyat  of  the  ^Le- 
voIaUoA'  The  dark)ae's$  of,  mgkti  alpne>.  oj^  one  occa^ioxii 
daring  their  journey,  jsaved  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness* 
from  arrestf  They  passed  through  a  whole  battalion  of 
troops,  who  were  lying  in  wait  A>r  travellers. 

On  his  return  to  Anjou  the  Marquis  was  summoned  before* 
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the  tribunal  of  the  department  of  the  Maine-et-Loire  ta 
wswer  a  charge  of  sedition.  From  this  he  extricated  him- 
self; bat  he  had  nearly  fallen  a  Victim  to  an  artifice  by  \vhicb 
some  labourers  on  his  property  were  bribed  to  raise  a  cap  of 
liberty  on  a  tree,  and  then  to  insult  it  with^shouts  of  down  with 
it,  down  with  it/'     He  escaped  this  peril  also;  but  the  an- 

7*  iipuncement  of  the  murder  of  the  King  again  threatened  his 
Bfe,  and  his  grief  and  horror  produced  a  dangerous  illness. 
From  this  malady  he  was  roused  by  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of 
loyalty  which  now  animated  the  Vendeahs  to  resistance.  A 
decree  of  the  Convention  had  ordered  a  levy  of  300,000  men. 

.  It  was  met  by  a  general  rising  throughout  the  Bocage.  The 
whole  population,  as  one  man,  flew  to  arms,  and  a  second 
decree  of  the  Convention  instructed  the  troops  which  ^ere 
sent  against  the  insurgents  utterly  to  destroy  La 
Vendue,  to  exterminate  men,  women,  children, 
ANIMALS  AND  VEGETATION.  On  the  day  of  levy  open 
hostilities  commenced.  A  piece  of  artillery  was  discharged 
at  the  recusants.  They  seized  the  gun,  dispersed  the  gen- 
darmerie, and  possessed  themselves  of  the  Republican  papers 
and  treasury,  and  a  few  stand  of  arms.  Leaders  were  still 
wanting  to  complete  their  organization,  and  M.  de  Bonchamps 
was  naturally  the  first  to  whom  they  turned  for  support  and 
guidance. 

M.  de  Bonchamps  hesitated  only  till  he  had  assured  him- 
self of  the  fidelity  of  his  applicants.  >  He  then  set  out  to  Saint 
Florent  in  company  with  the  deputation  which  had  addressed 
him.  Two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  liad  crowned  his  union, 
and  the  pregnancy  of  the  Marchioness  alone  prevented  her 
from  accompanying  her  husband.  At  parting  he  addressed 
her  in  these  noble  and  meifiorable  words. 

^  **  Arm  yourself  with  courage^  redouble  your  patience  and 
resignation— you  will  have  need  of  them.  We  must  not  deceive 
ourselves ; — ^we  must  not  aim  ai  worldly  rewards — they  would  be 
below  the  purity  of  our  motives  and  the  sanctity  of  our  cause.  We 
must  not  even  pretend  to  human  glory ;  civil  wars  give  not  that  *« 
We  shall  seeour  houses  burned,  we  shall  be  plundered,  persecuted, 

'  '■ —     ■     '        '  fV 

*  <*  Hu  own  words  ;  an  admifable  and  extraordinary  saying  for  the  chief  of  a 
p^y.  This  saying  is,  however,  an  exaggeration,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  it  • 
fiuls  of  truth.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  time  in  which  the  want  of  justice  in  an 
assertion  has  been  sublime,  for  it  proves  the  candour,  the  heavenly  sentiments, 
and  the  perfect  renunciation  of  human  motives,*  in  this  hero.  Without  doubt, 
civil  wars  bestow  no  glory,  when  they  are  founded  upon  ambition,  animosity,  and 
vengeance ;  but  they  procure  an  immortal  glory  when  they  are  undertaken  for 
the  upholding  of  lawful  oaths,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  sacred  cause  of  religion, 
of  morality,  and  of  humanily.  Such  was  the  civil  war  of  the  Vcndeans. — (Note  by 
Madame  dc  GetdU*)**  » 
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«itrappecl,  calumniated,  and  perhaps  sacrificed.  Let  us  tliank  God 
that  he  has  granted  us  this  conviction^  since  our  foreknowledge,  in 
redoubling  the  merit  of  our  actions,  will  enable  us  to  anticipate  tho 
joy  of  that  heavenly  hope,  which  unshaken  constancy  in  danger, 
and  true  heroism  in  defeat,  can  bestow.  Finally,  let  us  elevate 
bur  souls  and  all  our  thoughts  towards  hearen,  for  it  is  there  we 
shall  find  a  guide  which  cannot  lead  us  astray,  a  strepgth  which 
nothing  can  shake,  and  an  infinite  reward  for  the  labours  of  a 
moment."     P.  36. 

The  Royalists  were  at  first  successful,  Jalais,  Chemille, 
dnd  Chollet,  with  all  the^r  artillery,  speedily  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  undisciplined  peasants  armed  with  staves.  To 
revenge  these  defeats  the  Revolutionists  set  fire  to  la  Baron* 
ni^re.  The  Vendeans  demanded  leave  to  punish  the  incen- 
diaries. 

**  <  My  friends,*  replied  the  General,  *  I  thank  you  for  the  prooft 
of  attachment  arid  fidelity  which  you  ev^y  day  give  me  5 — but  I 
will  never  suffer  a  single  drop  of  the  blood  of  the  soldiers  of  my 
King,  to  be  shed  for  the  defence  of  my  property.'  In  vain  one  of 
his  friends  repeated  to  him  that  this  moderation  would  ruin  bis 
family.  ^  We  shall  alwavs  have  enough/  replied  he,  <  if  I, have 
the  happiness  to  see  my  King  on  his  throne  again ;— if  it  be  others 
wise  we  shall  have  need  of  nothing.'  '^    P.  40. 

The  capture  of  Thouars  followed  after  a  severe  conflict, 
which,  though  long  doubtful,  terminated  in  a  complete  vic- 
tory for  the  Vendeans.  The  day  of  Fontenay  covered  themi 
with  equal  glory.  It  was  won  by  M.  de  Bonchamps.  In  .the 
battle  he  was  treacherously  wounded  by  a  base .  wretch,  to 
whom  he  had  given  quarter  and  freedom.  The  traitor  havings 
gained  sufiBcient  distance,  discharged  his  musket  at  his  bene- 
factor and  broke  his  breast-bone. 

*<  Whilst  these  events  engaged  my  husband,  he  had  sent  me 
word  to  repair  with  my  children  to  Beaupreeau,  because  the  enemy 
were  marching  upon  la  Baronniere.  The  tocsin  sounded  ;  and  I 
had  barely  time  for  a  hasty  flight*  I  was  obliged  to  lake  the  horses 
of  the  farmers,  all  our  own  having  been  seized  by  a  requisition.  I 
placed  my  cliildren  in  one  of  the  panniers,  fixed  on  the  back  of  a 
horse,  with  a  few  playthings  to  prevent  their  cries ;  the  other  pan- 
nier was  filled  with  powdef,  muskets,  and  the  pistols  which  be- 
longed to  my  husband.  The  horse  which  carried  my  children, 
having  taken  fright,  ran  away  and  threw  them  down.  The  terror 
which  their  danger  caused  me  was  such,  that  two  days  after  it  pro- 
duced a  miscarriage. 

^*  During  the  two  days  which  preceded  this  unfortunate  acci- 
dent, I  was  obliged  to  continue  our  journey  to  remain  on  horse- 
back, and,  though  enduring  the  greatest  agony,  to  afiect  tranquil- 
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lity,  that  I  might  not  discourage  our  peasants.  I  arrived  at  Gau- 
breti^re,  in  Poitou,  at  the  house  of  Madauie  de  Boisy,  where  I 
teceived  the  most  tender  marks  of  affection.  I  was^  at  the  fast 
extremity ;  and  I  only  owed  my  recovery  to  the  attentions  which 
were  lavished  on  me,  1  had  hardly  recovered,  when  I  saw  my 
husband  arrive,  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Fontenay.  From  this 
lutter  town  to  la  Gaubretiere,  the  distance  is  at  least  fifteen 
leagues.  During  the  whole  of  this  journey  M.  de  Bonchamps  was 
carried  by  the  soldiers,  who  contended  for  this  honour,  and  desired 
to  share  it  in  turn.  It  was  a  melancholy  meeting  when  I  saw  him 
In  that  state.  I  was  myself  convalescent;-^  our  teais  gushed  forth 
at  our  embrace.**    P.  52. 

The  absence  of  their  favourite  General  was  severely  felt  by 
tbe  Royalists..  It  was  a  source  of  proportionate  triumph  to 
their  opponents.  The  cry  when  they  met  on  the  field  was 
now,  **  If  you  have  not  Bonchanips  you  will  be  beaten." 
On  his  recovery  he  was  ag^ain  distinguished  in  every  action; 
but  in  spite  of  the  valour  displayed  by  the  Royialists,  the  tide 
of  success  was  changing.  Cath^linead,  their  Generalissimo, 
was  killed  before  Nantes,  and  Bonc^hamtps  himself  was  again 
wounded  by  a  pistol-shot  in  the  elbow.  The  Marchioness 
hastened  to  join  him  at  Jalais.  She  was  compelled  to  leave 
her  children  to  the  care  of  an  old  soldier ;  but  her  presence 
was  necessary  to  her  husband's  recovery  :  for  his  attendants 
from  time  to  time  were  all  comp<;iled  to  quit  his  couch,  in 
oxder  to  repulse  tumultuous  attacks  of  the  Revolutionists. 
In  a  few  days,  though  the  weather  was  dreadful,  she  was  able 
to  fetch  her  children.  Boncbamps  continued  to  recover, 
and  his  chamber  was  the  resort  and  council-hall  of  the  Roy- 
alist leaders.  The  miiilary  reputation  which  he  had  gained 
appeared  to  belong  to  much  more  advanced  years  than  he 
counted ;  and  on  one  occasion  the  Prince  de  Talmont,  who 
belisved  him  to  be  at  least  fifty,  oti  observing  Madame  de 
Bonchamps  giving  orders  in  the  antichamber,  addressed  her, 
"  young  lady,  oblige  me  by  informing  your  father  of  my 
arrival.*' 

Tlie  battle  of  Montaigu  was  won  as  soon  as  Bonchamps 
could  again  take  the  field.  Tljat  of  Choliet  succeeded.  Th© 
Royalists  were  beaten,  and  M.  de  Bonchanips  received  a  mortal 
wound.  The  Republicans  at  this  time  shot  all  tlieir  prisoners. 
The  Vendeans  rallied  topreserve  their  leader  from  this  fate; 
and  having  rescued  him  in  spite  of  the  pursuit  of  their  ene* 
mies,  conveyed  him  for  five  leagues  to  Saint  Florent.  In 
this  town  6000  Republican  prisoners  were  confined  in  ap 
abbey.  As  yet  the  Vendeans  had  befen  preserved  by  religious 
feelings  from  any  sanguinary  reprisafs  opon  their  enemrcs ; 
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bat  when  they  learned  the  dangeroas  wound  and  ii^roachin^ 
dissplation  of  tbeir  beloved  leader,  their  fury  knew  no  bounds, 
and  they  hastened  towards  the  churchy  denouncing  vengeance 
against  their  prisoners.  Bonchamps  heard  the  cry  of  blood. 
His  oouch  was  surrounded  by  his  own  officersi  kneeling  and 
yaitiog  with  fearful  anxiety^ the  decision  of  the  surgeoq, 
which  soMi  |»renoanoed  the  wound  to  be  fatal.  .  Bonchamps 
endeavoured  lo  calm  the  grief  of  his  comrades  in  arms,  and 
then  raising  himself  for  a  few  moments,  demanded  a  promid^ 
that  they  would  punctually  fulfil  his  last  orders.  It  was 
reaidily  given  ;  and  he  then  solemnly  enjoined  them  to  hasten 
to  save  the  lives  of  the  prisoners.  **  My  friend,'*  he  said, 
turning  to  d'Autichamps,  one  most  deservedly  in  bis  confi- 
dehce,  **  this  is  unquestionably  the  last  order  that  I  shall 
give  you;—  assure  me  that  it  shall  be  executed." 

M.  de  Bonchamps'  wishes  were  fulfilled.  The  soldierjr 
obeyed  his  dying  orders,  and  the  victims  escaped. 

"  Amongst  the  five  thousand  prisoners,  whom  this  dying  hero 
saved,  was  a  man  whose  name  de8ei*ves  to  be  better  known.  He 
was  a  merchant  of  Nantes,  named  Haudaudine  ^  he  had  been  se«- 
duced  by  the  new  principles,  although  retaining  still  the  upright<- 
ness  of  a  virtuous  man.  Some  time  previous  to  the  battle  at 
ChoUety  he  was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  Vendeans.  He  then 
offered  to  go  and  negociate  the  exchange  of  the  prisoners,  answer* 
ing  upon  bis  own  head  for  the  success  of  this  negociation,  adding^ 
that  in  case  it  should  fail,  he  would  return  into  the  hands  of  the 
Royalists  :  his  liberty  was  restored  to  him  upon  these  conditions. 
He  accordingly  set  off,  but  the  Republicans  rejected  all  his  propo- 
sals. He  declared  he  was  going  to  resume  his  fetters,  and  that, 
most  probably,  the  enemy  would  take  his  life.  In  vain  they  en- 
deavoured to  detain  him ;  he  went  back  to  the  Vendean  army,  and 
voluntarily  returned  to  prison.  Being  among  the  number  of  the 
prisoners  confined  at  Saint-Flore^t,  he  would  have  perished,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  generosity  of  the  Marquis  de  Bonchamps.** 
Lifp  of  Bonchamps  by  Chauveau.  ' 

After  a  few  hours,  ^nchamps  having  received  the  conso-* 
lation  of  religion^  expired  in  a  fisherman's  hut  at  La  Meille- 
raie.  His  decease  was  announced  to  the  Convention  in  words 
which  sufficiently  evidenced  the  fear  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  his  eniemies.  The  despatch  which  notified  the 
battle  of.  Ghollet  contained  this  paragraph,  **  The  death  of 
M.  de  Bonchamps  is  worth  a  victory." 

The  Marchioness  was  left  in  ignorance  of  her  irreparable 
loss  for  several  days.  She  was  told  that  her  husband  had 
desired  her  to  fly  to  Britanny. ,  On  crossing  the  Loire^r  the 
grief  and  consternation  of  the  peasants  announced  some  terr 
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rible  calanyty,  and  roused  ber  auspicious.  She  questioned 
them  closely,  and  learned  tlmt  her  hopes  and  happiness  were 
sunk  in  the  grave. 

**  At  the  moment  when  I  heard  tho6e  terrible  words,  *  he  no 
longer  lives/  I  thought  my  own  life  would  have  also  terminated. 
For  some  minutes,  I  remained  in  a  state  which  bordered  upon  stu- 
pidity. During  the  war  I  had  a  thousand  times  feared  for  his  life ; 
and  yet  this  dreadful  event  appeared  as  incomprehensible  to  me,  as 
if  I  had  never  had  reason  to  foresee  and  dread  it.  The  imagina- 
tion, which  exaggerates  so  many  things,  could  not  give  an  idea  of 
such  a  rending  of  the  heart,  of  such  an  annihilation  of  every  hope. 
I  was  roused  from  this  sinking  torpor,  and  regained  the  power  of 
reflexion,  only  to  feel  at  once  all  the  pangs  which  can  overwhelm 
th^  soul*  Without, religion  I  should  have  yielded  in  despair ;— 4)ut 
I  resigned  myself,  I  prayed,  and  I  then  knew  I  should  have  strength 
to  sypport  my  deplorable  situation.''     P.  85* 

Henri  de  la  Rochejaquelein  and  D'Anttcbamps  had  been 
entrusted  by  the  dying  hero  with  the  protection  of  his  wife ; 
and  it  was  in  following  the  army  only  that  she  could  secure 
tbeir  care*  At  the  taking  of  Foug^res,  her  intercession,  like 
that  of  Bonchamps  himself,  saved  some  unhappy  prisoners^ 
who  otherwise  would  have  atoned  with  their  lives  for  the 
cruelty  of  the  Revolutionary  party.  The  name  of  Bonchamps 
often  reanimated  the  drooping  courage  of  tbe  Vendeans^  and 
the  inspiriting  words  of  the  widow  rallied  tliem  to  action. 
Even  her  boy  had  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  his  parents; 
when  he  beard  tbe  roar  of  cannon,  far  from  being  frightened, 
he  beat  his  little  drum,  and  cried  **  Victory,  victory,"  He 
learned  to  address  many  of  tbe  soldiers  by  name,  and  always 
urged  them  to  fight  jDotir  hon  Dieu  et  h  Roy.  At  the  unfor- 
tunate battle  of  Le  Mans  he  was  lost  for  several  hours,  and 
when  he  first  saw  his  mother,  so  great  was  his  emotion,  that 
in  attempting  to  reach  her  he  sprang  out  of  the  arms  of  the 
servant  who  carried  him  on  horseback,  and  falling  to  the 
ground  was  nearly  tranipled  on. 

In  the  horror  of  the  rout,  after  this  defeat,  the  Marchioness 
and  her  children  assumed  tbe  disguise  of  peasants.  It  was 
necessary  to  cross  the  Loire  ;  a  post  o^  Republicans  occupied 
the  opposite  bank,  and  by  their  fire  the  servant  who  carrie'd 
Hermenee,  her  son,  was  wounded.  The  child  fell  on  the 
edge  of  the  boat,  and  was  caught  by  his  mother.  In  the 
haste  to  land,  tbe  boat  was  upset.  The  Marchioness  niecha- 
nically  grasped  the  bands  of  her  children,  and  they  were 
dragged  from  the  water  without  consoiousness.  Her  first 
refuge  was  in  the  cottage  of  an  old  housekeeper  of  la  Baron- 
ni^re,  a  woman  attached  by  long  service  and  many  benefits 
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to  tiie  fiunily,;  and  who  atriMKly  was  known  to  hftve  protected 
some  domestics  of  the  Chateao.  From  her  own  mouth 
Madame  do  Bodchamps  learned  that  she  had  betfayed  hei 
dimiestics  under  fear  for  her  own  life,  and  that  thqr  had  all 
been  massacred.  She  told  her  horrible  tale  with  composure^  ^ 
and  pleaded  the  times  as  her  excuse.  Nevertheless  sheoffered 
to  rec^ve  her  mistress  for  one  night  only :  the  M archion^^^ 
was  in  her  power,  and  with  the  crud  apprehension  that  het 
own  destmotioni  and  that  of  her  children  would  necessarily 
foUoir  if  l^er  pnrsoers  appeared,  she  was  cqlnpeiled  to  acocM 
iSm  nSet^  The  night  passed  in  terror,  but  without  peril,  iii 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  the  woman^  who  appears 
to  have  been  faithful  in  this  instance,  ga?e  an  alann  that  th^ 
Blues  (the  Republicans  were,  so  called,  because  they  had 
changed  the  national  uniform  from  white  to  blue)  were  at 
]iand«  The  Marchioness  and  her  children  fled  on  foot.  Thi 
mgfat  was  passed  in  traversing  the  country  to  St.  Hert^elonj 
aiid  in  order  to  avoid  parties  of  the  enemy,  six  or  seveir 
leagues  were  journeyed  by  them.  A  farm4iottse  aQbrded  it 
hospitable  asylum;  but  the  fugitives  had  no  sooner  iFeached 
it  than  they  ^ere  attaciced  with  the  smallpox.  The  diseasi^ 
was  mild  in  the  Marchioness  and  her  daughter ;  in  Hermen6e 
the  eruption  was  imperfect,  and  the  symptoms  were  threat*' 
ening.  IBefbr^  they  were  yet  recovered  thrir  pursuers  came  upi 
To  harbour  Vt^deans  was  surd  destruction ;  but  the  farmer 
would  not  betmy  his  chargOi,  He  conveyed  them  to  a  barn 
open  to  every  blist,  in  which  they  passed  the  night  on  stra#; 
llie  cold  was  excessive;  fatigue  and  sudden  change  of  tempo* 
rature  threw  bac|i  the  eruption  in  Hermetf^e^  and  he  expired 
in  bis  mother's  arps  before  morning.  Hb  death  discovered 
tiiflir -ffetoal,  >'eit4^' they  were  agf^n  obliged  to  fly.  Still 
covered  with  the  «malt-pox,<  they  removed  to  the  house  of  ft 
lelative  of  their  farmer  protector,  within  a  short  distance* 
Hence  also  tkey  wi^re  bunted  down.  The  hollow  of  a  tree 
about  twelve  feet  j^om  the  ground,  which  they  reached  b^ 
means  of  a  laddef^  was  their  next  hiding  place.    A  small 

!itober  of  water  ai^  a  loaf  of  bread  was  their  supply  of  food. 
?be  pustules  of  th^ir  disease  were  thick  upon  them,  and  the 
Mw'diioness  had  two  wounds  which  had  gathered  in  her 
knee  and  }eg. .  Her  child  was  on  her  knees,  and  every  time 
she.  inmed  the  pafn  was  excruciating.  During  the  first  night 
the  Marchioness  never  closed  her.  eyes.  Her  daughter  slept 
a  little,  but  in  her  sleep  she  constantly  groaned.  When  she 
awoke  she  asked  eagerly  for  drink,  and  the  scanty  store  was 
well  nigh  exhausted*    At  break  of  day  a  charitable  peasant 
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)$6        Mm(iitr$  of  ihe  M^rckiom^s  de  jfonehamftu 

brought  some  brown  bread  find;  soRie  applos :  the  latter  the^ 
jbotli  eagerly  devoured^  bnt  it  only  ider^ased  tbe  buming  of 
llbeir  fever.  Exbaasted  with  grief  and  watching,  steep  awhile 
^elievod  tbem;  bat  daring  another  dsiy  and  night  the  thoughts  of 
tbe  Marchioness  were  fi^ed  on  dcmtb^  and  she  prayed  earnestly 
Jluit  she -might  be  permitted  to  survive  heir  daughter,  if  it 
were  JMit  for  an  hour,  that  the  poor  child  might  be  spared  the 
iMUrror  o€  seeing  her  mother  lifeless  ^nd  ins^fksible  to  her 
}ft\es.  On  live  third  mdtning  thay  received  some  milk  which 
rurnished  ^  delicious  and  salutary  draught.  But  their  retrieat 
ltd  been  discovered;  a  peasabt  in  pa)»sing  heetrd  a.coiigfa 
from  tlie  tree,  and  mentioned  it  in  the  tillage*  He  wail 
•f  eri^rd  by  an  old  soldier  who  bad  terveld  under  Boilchampsy 
ll^nd  wh(Q^  knowing  that  the  Marchioness  was  a  fugitive,  sua- 
jpected  t^atrutb,  and  determined  to  relieve  her.*  In  the  dedd 
fill*^he  night  he  hastened  to  the  tree^  and  called  her  by  name. 
$er  terrior  forbade  an ^nsweh  He  repeated  his  own,  bdt  she 
%iva&  unacquainted  with  it,  He  then  added,  '^  Trust  youri»elf 
to  a  soldier  of  the  army  of  Bonobamps/'  She  no  longer 
liesitated  to  discover  herself^  ai'id  the  faithful  veteran  remov-* 

Egber  from  the  tree^  conducted  her  to  his  iather^s  house 
mj  by. 
_^  Here,  again,  however,  bet  repose  was  short;  the  terrifying 
fuonouncement  of  the  Blues  onee  nn^re  dislodged  her,  and 
sljie  returnied  to  (be  family  Which  had  secreted  her  at  first  In 
the  tree.  While  here  the  house  was  repeatedly  sealrched  ;  on 
one  eiGcasipn:she  could  not  find  tiAie  to  hide,  and  wai^  con* 
jfronted  and  cross-questioned  by  a  hussar,  whom  with  much 

Cresence  of  mind  she  frighteiied  off  by  preteiiditig  to  hear  the 
rigands.  By  this,  however,  she  felt  that  she  bad  conipro- 
iftised  her  host;  and  le^^vi^g-  her  child,  who  c<^ld  not.  en* 
d^^ger  them,  under  thpir  cajre,  she  again  betook  herself  to 
ik^  tree.  In  thi^  sfbe  stoppejl  one  day  only,  for  no  one  dared 
to  bring  her  food.  The  pe^f  was  passed  tn^roaisitig  about 
ihe  fields ;  tbe'night  in  a  ditch.  Fcom.  this  she  was  aroused 
by  tlie  voiced  of^ome  Bepublican  soldiers^  who  detecting  thB 
name  whiph  shf  %ave  them  to  be  false^  arrested  her.  He# 
appearance  coufd  not  betray  ^er,  for  in  the  police  descriptiom 
she  was  ppurtrayed  as  young,  blooming,  and  active;  she  was 
iiC»w  bent  down  andlamo,  blotched  with  the  red  spots  of  thd 
SBiaiJlfrpoX',  care-worn  in  features,  and  with  the  airol'a  womaa 
of  forty.  Still  when  she  arrived  at  Ancenis  she  was  recog^ 
nized  ny  a  fellow-pri^soder,  who  incautiously  pronounced  her 
name.  The  Republicans  w^re  astonished,  but  they  instantly 
treated  her  with  respect,  and  gave  her  an- escort,  in  which  she 
found  protection  from  the  German  officer  who  commanded  it. 


Itmidti  (^  the  MUrelttimiss  di  Sotkiiimpg.        Hi 

As  sbe  flTQitted  Ahcenls  the  s^linel  oti  doty  said  ftloncj.  that 
itad  he  known  her  person  he  would  have  risked  every  t(im^ 
for  t;er  safety,  for  that  he  owed  his  |ife  to  her  husband  at 
St.  Plorent.  At  Nantes  military  honours  were  paid  her.  th 
me  prison  to  which  she  was  consigned^  and  m  which  she 
remained  seventeen  days,  she  found  two  sisters  of  her  l^te 
husband..        ' 

Stilly  notwithstauding  her  confinement^  she  felt  no  appre- 
hension as  to  it^  termination,  and  her  surprize  was' great 
wken  the  iliilitary  commission  condemned  her  unanimously  to 
deaths 

[  ,^  I  was  not  prepared  for  this  sentence ;  it  struck  me  at  the  first 
iiidinent'j  fifow'ever,  I  betraj^.ed  iio  weakness.  But  I  irnmediateFy 
f^  as  Q^hsh  o{ipte^oh  of  the  heart  as  surprise.  I  recommended 
tAne}tiaQod^  antf  sbon  rttd^retei  that  courage  which  a  pioiis  r^sig^ 
n^on  ahrays  gives.  I  was  ccpducted  back  to  prison,  and  inime^ 
d!^ii)r  n^y"  knire  Mxl  schsars  were  taken  from  me.  I  told  those^ 
who  demanded  them  of  me,  that  such  precautions  were  uselesff 
towards  a  Christian,  and  that  the  cowardly  crime  of  suicide  cotiki 
only  he  committed  by  the  impious.''    P^  125.  '  - 

^  One  of  my  windows  looked  out  upon  Im  courdu  civil;  one  day 
^  I  was  resting  upon  this  opened  window,  not  out  of  curiosity,  bat 
tp  avoid  all  conversation  with  my  companions  in  misfortune,  I  saw 
k  young  man  approach,  who  hastily  said  to  me,  that  he  was  anxious, 
to  save  me,  and  hoped  to  obtain  a  reprieve.  I  learned  afterwards 
that  Ibis  young  man  was  the  Marquis  de  Melard,  who  ev^entually 

!\erished  at  Paris  on  the  scaffold.  I  have  shed  tears  of  gratitude 
or  his  fate;  for,  ^e  reprieve  was  granted.  My  persecutors,  how* 
ever,  seeing  thajt  I  inspired  a  general  interest,  and  having  in  their 
hearts  vowed  my  deaths  ordered  me  to  be  placed  in  a  dungeon 
close  to  the  cells  of  women  pf  loose  life.  To  hear  continually  their 
infamous  discourse  was  to  me  a  punishtbent  as  insupportable  as  it 
was  new 4  my  only  resource  was  to  pray  to  God.  I  fell  danger* 
pusly  ill,  anfdJ  should  have  sunk  under  my  malady,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  assistance  t  received  from  the  members  of  the  commune  of 
Ancenis,  who  were  prisoners  as  well  as  myself^  but  with  much 
nKMre  liberty*  Other  condemned  persons  were  successively  brought 
into  the  same  dungeon.  Twice  a  day  I  saw*  them  led  to  the  s^- 
fold;  I  prepared  tliem  for  death,  and  I  read  to  them  the  office  far 
the  dying,  from  a  prayer-book  which  bad  been  forwarded  to  me  by 
Mademoiselle  de  Charrette,  a  relation  of  the  General,  the  most 
useful  pi^esent  which  can  be  made  to  those  prisoners  who  can  ap* 
preciate  it.  When  I  read  these  prayers,  the  poor  condemned 
listened  to  them  on  their  knees,  clasping  their  hands  with  an 
affecting  fervour.  When  they  rose  they  embraced  me  tenderly,  and 
our  tears  flowed  tog;6ther.  I  recommended  myself  to  their  own 
frk¥ttih  and  they  went  to  death  with  a  cotfrs^  which  stirpr&ed 
^ehr  ednduelors.  -- 
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VKtf       Memairg  of  ike  Martihioum,  4i  9ofichamp^^ 

» 

.  ^«M«  H^udandine,  a  merchant.of  NfuiteSy  wlioni  I  baye  alrqadj^ 
i^entionedt  who  was  one  of  the  prMonera  saved  by  my  husband  at 
'  it-Florenty  and  who  preserved  the  most  lively,  gratitude  for  thia. 
inessy  employed  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  obtain  what  waa 
led  m^  pardon*  To  accomplish  this  end,  he  conceived  the  plaa^ 
of  procuring  the  signatures  of  a  great  number  of  the  prisoners  of 
lilaiiit-Florent  to  a  petition  addressed  to  the  Convention,  in  which^ 
it  was  said  that  it  was  especially  to  my  solicitations  that  the  pri- 
•diiers  of  Saint.F1orent  owed  their  lives. 

'  ^  M.  Haudaudine  knew  perfectly  that  I  bad  no  share  in  this 
aelioby  since  I  was  not  even  with  my  husband  when  he  died ;  but  be 
thought  he  might  allow  himself  this  deviation  from  truth  to  save 
me*    In  order  to  procure  a  greater  number  of  signatures,  tbis^ 

Snerous  man  went  to  severial  seafrportSp  where  he  kmew  he  should 
d  some  companions  in  misfortune  who  would  not  hissilate  to  sigiir 
ijbfi  petiUon.  All  these  benevolent  steps  werc^  crowned  with  suc- 
cess ;  my  pardon  was  granted^  and  I  find  a  pleasure  in  rendering, 
iusliee  to  Uie  truth,  that  1  owedmy  life  to  the  gratitude  of  a  repub* 
ftcan/^    P.  128. 

*nie  pardon  was  thos  obtained,  but  the  tribunal  of  Na,ntes 
delayed  to  send  the  oflScial  letters  confirming  it.  By  an  ano- 
nynictns  note,  Madame  de  Bonchamps  was  strongly  advised 
:io  6rge.the  delivery  of  them,  in  order  to  prevent  any  fatal 
revocation.  Her  daughter  w|U(  the  only  instrument  by  which 
«he  could  approach  the  judges* 

<^  We  tutored  my  daughter;  who  was  rather  afraid  oftkt  triiunal^ 
though  she  did  not  well  understand  what  it  was ;  but  she  did  not 
besitate  to  take  upon  her  the  meraage.  '  t  made  her  repeat  a  dozen 
times  the  phrase  she  was  to  use ;  she  left  me  plunged  in  a  vague  but 
everwheltting  anxiety.  She  arrived  at.  thQ  tribunal,  where  she 
entered  with  much  gravity,  and  approiacbing  the  judges,  she  said 
id^l^  and  very  distinctfy,  *  Citizens,  I  come  to  beg  the  letters  of 
j|ipkm  for  mamma/  After  these  words  the  servant-giri  mentioned 
8&  name.  The  judges  thought  my  daughter  yoy  nret^,  and  one 
•  of  them,  speaking  to  her,  said  he  knew  that  she  raanndd  all  the 
prboners  by  her  voice,  and  Ihat  he  would  give  her  the  letters  of 
|MH|don,  on  condition  that  she  should  siiag  mr  prettiest  song.  My 
fluid  had  a  wish  to  please  her  judges,  and  she  thought  that  on  thi^ 
'Occasion  the  loudest  strain  would  be  4ie  best,  and  tlmt  the  assembly 
#buld  be  ravished  by  the  fine  s6ng.  that  she  had  so  often  heard 
enthusiastically  rep^Ued  by  sixty  thousand  voices,  bursting  forth 
em  every  side.  She  sung  with  all  her  strength  the  following 
dioros:—- 

*  Vive^,  vivelq  Roi, 
A  bflia  la  Republi^." 

^  If  die  bad  bee«  a  few  years  oUer^  we  should  have  bee«  thi^ 
nest  digr  both  led  to  the  soafibU  i-<-beroism  would  hava  inciiiiited 


ll&  ttrngtilnarj  tribund— -ignorance  and  higenuottsness  dkarttied  it. 
They  smiled  ;^they  made  BomB  particular  reflections  on  the  detest, 
able  education  which  the  unhappy  children  of  ihe  fakatical  royaU^ 
received,  bu^  they  nevectheless  granted  the  letters  of  pardoui  which 
my  little  girl  bore  off  in  triumph."    P,  135. 

On  the  little  which  she  could  collect  from  the  wreck  of  Iia 
Baroniii^re  th«  Marchioness  de  Boncfaamps  struggled  through 
the  remainder  of  the  Revolution.  She  has  lived  to  see  the 
Restoration^  and  the  marriage  of  her  daughter^  and  she  pointtt 
to  these  sources  of  alleviation  in  words  of  equal  sensibility 
and  piety, ''  I  have  an  ineffaceable  and  mournful  remensbnmc^ 
which  I  shall  darry  tp  the  grave;  but  1  still  bless  that  Provi- 
dence which  has  deigned  to  grant  me  all  the  happiness  which 
can  indemnify  and  console  a  mother.*'  ^ 

It  would  be  idle  to  add  a  single  commentary  to  the  abridge 
ment  which  we  have  here  offered  of  this  heart-rending  and 
noble-minded«story.  It  is  a  fit  companion  for  the  narrative 
of  La  Rochejaquelein,  and  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
giving  oqr  cordial  assent  to  Madame  de  Genlis's  remark, 
which  the  publisher  has  adopted  as  his  motto.  That  **  no 
romance  exists  whose  perusal  can  be  as  attractive  as  tbat^lf 
these  Memoirs." 


Art.  III.  Prison  Labour,  i^c.  Correspondence  and  Com- 
munications  addressed  to  His  Majesty*s  principal  Seere* 
tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  concerning  th^^ 
Introduction  of  Tread'MilU  into  Prisons,  with  othsr 
Matters  connected  with  the  Subject  of  Prison  Disciplime. 
By  Sir  John  Cox  Hippisley,  Bart.  D.  C  L.  JP*.  R,  tmi 
AJS.  a  Bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple.  8vo.  Pp.  234* 
Rivingtons.     1823. 

Sir  John  Cox  Hippisli^y,  a  sedulous  visiting  magistrate 
for  the  county  of  Somerset,  has  discovered  that  the  Tread- 
mill is  a  cruel  instrument  of  correction.  The  discovery  was 
instantly  communicated  to  Mr.  Peel,  who  vouchsafed  tbs 
same  attention  to  Sir  John  which  he  bad  previously  paid  to 
Princess  Olive  of  Cumberland,  and  asked  the  visiting  magi^*  ^ 
trates  of  every  Prison  into  which  the  machinery  had  been  in- 
troduced, if  it  was  attended  with  any  injurious  effects.  They 
answered,  one  and  all,  in  the  negative.  Yet  Sir  John  per- 
sists that  injury  ought  to  have  been  done ;  and  is  not  a  little 
liurt  nt  Vb^*  VeeV^  unsatis&ctory  inquiry.    If  instead,  pf 


nsij^mg  i^  pireolar  to  mtHty  pdsptt,  the  Seeceliry  ef  Siaia 
ha4  ooDfiulted  A  oertaiii  Dr.  Grood^  vho  never  was  in' 
a.fioiise  of  Correctien  above  twice  in .  bis  life,  the  dde«i 
terioas  consequences-  of  the  5^heel  would  have  been 
established,  by  such  a  M&hain  of  lei^denee  as  th^  world  bas^ 
i^dom^een.  The  dnbjeot  mnst  evidently  be  sabmitted  to 
one  of  Mr.  Bennett*s  Gaol  Committees^  and  with  a  view  &{ 
facSlitatinff  ffaeir  labours,  we  subjoin  the  hea^s  of  Sir  John 
Hippisley  s  Case. 

.  Proof  the  First.-^Trpad-'^heel  machinery  was  formerly 
e)oq»l6yed  by  the  East  IddJA  Company,  ^d  i^scontinned  last 
^nmmer.     v\^y,  this  deponent  know^  uot  I 

.]  Prpof  the  Second.— The  'pr^onersVorkjiqg  fU, the  Mill  c^ 
Cpldbath  Fields,  have  had  ,fou^«08»^m^«  in.U»>§^.  lo/»nt)^i 
and  enght  to  have  been  severely  hurt,  but  they  all  oiost  prb- 
vokiospTy  espapedw  .  .        .  ^ 

.jProof  the  lliird.----Tlie  working  is  so  fatigaing  that  it  if 
not  t>on tinned  abcTve  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time^  and  it 
indnces  pepspiratipn,  weariness,  and  hanger. 

Proof  the  Fodrthi— -It  makes  .men  walk  up  hill  upon 
tip-toe^.         ,  . 

Proof  the  Fifth,— The  work  is -too*  fatiguing  for  females. 

Proof  the  Sixth.-^lt  is  by  walking  up  hill  upon  tip-toes  thai 
mariners  and  miners  become  liable  to  varicose  veins.  This 
important  fact  is  investigated  at  great  length. 

ProoF  the  seventh.  Prisoners  labouring  under  consump^ 
Hon  and  other  bodily  infirmities. cannot  safely  turn  the  wheel. 

Proof  the  eighth.  The  t^nhajg^  culprits  have  a  horror 
of  the  Mill. 

vProof  the  ninth.  The  labour  isL  not  proper  for  women.- 
This  proof  had  occurred  before,  but  it  is  a  very  strong  fact 
and  worth  repeating. 

'  Proof  the  tenth.  All  the  work  done  in  a  mill  is  the  same 
in  kind  and  in  degree. 

Proof  the  eleventh.    The  Tread  Mill  is  a  very  bad  thing. 

Proof  the  twelfth.  The. Hand- Crank  Mill  is  much  bettei^. 
A  respedtabie  octavo,  volume  is  devoted  to  the  developement 
of  these  foots,  and  we  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Dr,  Good. 

'  *<  When  abput  a  twelvemonth  ago  you  first  asked  nae-to  accom. 
piny  you  in  examining  the  machine  in  the  House  of  Correction  In 
Cold  Bath  Fields,  aiid  in  comparing  it  with  the  Hand-Prank-Mill, 
I  leonfess  the  subject  was  new  to  me ;  and  hence,  if  I  went  without 
inibrmationy  I  went  without  prejudice.  Yet,  upon  investigating  its 
hMoty',  I  soon  sGicertained  th&it  it  was  itself  of  so  recent  an  origin 
in ks  i^flication  at  leasts  thatif  Xhad  travelledover  the  ts9  or 


-^ 


davea  coM0tM9  (for  there  w«re  nM  moref  fio  w4itdi  the  Treadu; 
Wheel  was  ut  that  tkm  eapioyed,  Aiid  had  examined  every  ^kmiif 
fleparately«  it9  operation  wonU  have,  beea  Coo  narrow  and  of  too» 
limited  a  duratiop  to  have  enabled  me  to  9peak  of  iu  effects  with* 
Diuph  d^i|sio9.  from  tbq  eyideoce  of  practice,  and  have  drivea  mor 
to  reasoning  upon  th^^l  from  the  .nature  of  its  powers  and  iheir;^ 
application  to  the  human  fcame,'^    P.  25«  «  i 

*'  From  the  tortuous  attitude  and  uneasy  motion  manifestly  disw 
played  in  mounting  the  endless  jiill  of  this  mighty  cylinder,  upon; 
th^  toes  alonet  with  the  hands  fi;ced  rigidly  on  «the  horizontal  bar» 
and  the  body  bent  forward  to  lay  hold  of  it,  I  could  not  but  con^ 
dude  not  only  that  the  prisoner  Is  hereby  deprived  of  all  tlie 
healthful  advantage  of  athletic  exercise,  but  must  "be  fatigued  fVom 
the  outset,:  and  perpetually  in  danger  (and  with  this  Umitalion  K 
expressed  myielf,)  of  cramp,  breaking  the  Achilles  tendon,  and 
forming  aneurismal  and  varicose  swellings  in  the  legs."    P.  £6«    * 

*\  To  dscertaioi  however,  whether  any  actual  change  has  in  any 
way  beea  produced  in  the  effects  complained  of  since  our  visit  of 
last  year,  I  haire  once  more  accepted  of  ypur  invitation,  and  at 
tlie  time  of  writing,  this,  have  just  returned  from  the  House  of 
Correction  at  Cold  Bath  Fields,  to  which  I  had  tlie  honour  of 
being  accompanied  both  by  yourself  and  Mr.  Cole  *,  who  took  a 
part  in  the  es^amioation  we  entered  into»  and  to  whom  i  appeal,  as 
well  as  to  yourself,  for  the  accuracy  of  tlie  following  brief  account 
of  it.  The  Wheels  were  at  work  on  our  arrival  ii^  ail  the  yards. 
still  idly  expending  their  power,  and  that  of  their  workers,  in  Ink 
air  +.  The  hour  was  half  past  eleven  in  the  morning,  the  tber* 
mometer  at  60°  Fahrenheit,  with  a  cool  and  gusty  breeze,  which 
many  have  complained  of  as  being  chilly,  veering  from  nortli  to 
80uth*west.  We  examined  the  subterranean  machinery,  which, 
with  the  ponderous  fly  above,  was  working  at  a  fearfully  r^pid 
rate,  notwithstanding  the  slow.paced  motion  of  the  principal  shaft. 
The  men  were  On  duty  on  the  Wheels  in  their  respective  yards, 
and  the  report  is  'true  that  the  shaft  has  agaid  broken,  forming  $ 
fifth  instance  of  failure;  and  other  workers  been  again  thrown  upon 
their  backs  on  the  raised  platform,  and  must  in  some  instanced 
have  fallen  through  to  the  stone  pavement,  some  ten  or  twelve 
feet  below,  had  not  the  present  vigilant  Governor,  in  anticipation 
of  such  an  accident,  prudently  ordered  the  middle  hatch -ways  to 
be  closed  j:.  IJ^spected  the  men  as  they  descended  in  rotation, 
from  the  VVhewIT  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  of  an  hour's  task-work, 
and  made  room  for  fresh  relays.  Eve^y  one  of  them  was  perspir- 
ing, some  in  a  dripping  sweat.    On  asking  them  separately^  and 


*  Sorgeon  to  die  Northern  Dispensary.    ' 

f  Vide  note  and  description  uf  Trend-Mill,  by  the  Coramittee  of  the  Society 
fvr  the  Impi;^venieut  of  Prison  Discipliue,  p.  6,, 

J  The  hatch-ways  are  now  removed  to  the  end  of  the  Galleries.  Among  olh(?r 
smaller  casualties  a  wotnnn  fell  down  the  hatcii-way,  having  previously  fallen  in  a 
fit,  from  the  head  of  tbe  Wheel  upon  the  iioer*  *   • 


tSa  Hippuleyy.  TreadMiU* 

at  a  distance  from  eaich  other,  where  viras  the  chief  stress  oflaboor, 
ib/by  stated  in  succession,  and  whhout  tlm  least  variation;  that  they 
audered  great  pain  in  the  caif  of  the  leg,  and  in  the  ham ;  while  most 
of  them,  though  not  all|  complained  ot  distress  also  in  th6  instep. 
On  examining  the  bottom  of  their  shoes,  it  was  manifest  that  the 
line  of  tread  had  not  extended  farther  than  from  the  extremity  of 
the  toes  to  about  one- third  of  the  bottom  of  the  foot ;  for,  in  several 
instances  the  shoes  were  new,  and  between  this  line  and  the  heel, 
altogether  unsoiled ;  a  fact,  however,  that  was  as  obvious  from  the 
jfosUion  ^  ihejbcif  while  at  toor^,  as  from  the  appearance  of  the 
shoe  at  rest.  Several  of  the  workers  seemed  to  .aim  at  supporting 
^eir  weight  by  bringing  the  heel  into  action,  the  feet  being  twisted 
outwards ;  aiid  on  incjuiring  why  this  was  not  oflener  accomplished, 
the  reply  was,  that  though  they  could  gain  a  little  in  this  way,  it 
was  with  so  painful  a  stress  of  the  knees,  that  they  could  only  try 
at  it  occasionally.  The  palms  of  their  hands,  in  consequence  of 
holding  tight  to  the  rail,  were  in  every  instance  hardened,  in  many 
horny,  in  some  blistered,  and  discharging  water.  The  keeper^ 
who  accompanied  us,  admitted  the  truth  of  all  these  statements^ 
jand  added,  that  it  was  the  ordinary  result  of  the  labour !  and  that 
use  did  not  seem  to  render  it  less  severe  t  for  those  who  had  been 
isonfined  long  appeared  to  suffer  nearly,  or  altogether  as  much  as 
those  who  were  new  to  the  work:  thus  confirming  a  remark  I  long 
ainpe  took  the  liberty  of  making  to  you,  I  mean  that,  when  »n 
organ  is  directed  to  any  kind  of  labour,  for  which  it  is  not  naturally 
intended,  no  perseverance  will  ever  give  it  facility  of  action,  or 
take  off  the  original  distress.*'    P.  30« 

,    The  evidence  respecting  females  is  more  to  the  purpose, 
Jbnt  its  edge  is  taken  off  by  the  concluding  observation, 

<<  The  palms  of  their  hands  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  males, 
were  hardened,  or  horny,  and  in  far  more  instances  blistered,  the 
leathery  skin  in  some  cases  peeling  of^  and  exposing  a  sore  surface 
1>eneath.  For  all  kinds  of^  needle- work,  and  other  delicate  de* 
acriptions  of  manual  labour,  they  seemed  tp  be  completely  un- 
fitted, and  the  keeper  allowed  that  they  were  almost  always  ren*- 
dered  useless  for  such  purposes*"    P.  34?. 

This  is  sufficiently  entertaining,  but  it  must  give  way  to 
'what  Dr.  Good  calls  his  experimentum  crucis,  the  prisoners 
in  Lancaster  Castle  have  been  weigijed  from  time  to  time, 
pr,  inr  the  Doctor's  phraseology,  **  a  pair  of  scales  have  been 
employed  as  a  direct  Sarcometer  to  determine  the  amount  of 
struggle  between  the  living  powers  of  human  flesh,  and  the 
.destroying  powers  of  the  Tread  Wheel."  Now  wp  to 
^February  l^ast  the  prisoners  bad  gained  weight  at  tbe  rate  of 
an  ounce  a  day ;  ^"t  by  bringing  the  history  down  to  May, 
J)tf  Good  is  enabled  to  prqve  that  they  liave  refunded  tb^ir 


y.  Tread^MUl.  18^ 

ill-gotten  flesh.    Bis  proof 'consists  in  t^  following  note^  «ti4 
his  eommentary  upon  the  evidence  is  altogether  irresistible.  - 

**  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  keeper  of  Lancaster  Castle  to  Wi 
W.  C,  Wilson,  Esq.  M.  P. 

Lancaster  Castle,  ^6th  May,  1823.  ' 

*  Agreeably  to  your  wish  I  beg  leave  to  send  herewith  the 
average  gain  br  loss  of  'weight  of  tlie  prisoners  employed  at  tKe 
Tread-Wheel.  Owing  to  my  having  occasion  frequently  to  change 
the  prisoners,  on  account  of  iheir  removal  to  the  hulks,  or  dm- 
diarge  from  prison,  or  to  make  room  for  the  refractory,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  bring  my  experiments  to  that  liicety  I  could  have 
wished,  and  should  have  done,  had  I  been  able  to  keep  the  same 
set  of  men  at  work  for  three  or  four  months  together. 
From  10th  February  to  19  February,  working  7  hours  each  day» 

llbl  7o2.  gain  per  man. 
19th  February  to  4th  March^    (9  hours)   gain  |  oz.     ditto. 
24th  March      to  25th  March,  (10|  hours}  lost    1  lb.      ditto.  ' 
25th  March      to  2ath  April,      (ditto)      lost  2ilbs.     ditto. 
28th  April        to  26th  May,     (10  hours)  gain  1  lb.  8oz.  ditto. 

<.  There  has  been  no  alteration  in  diet,  llie  prisoners  liave  been 
kept  solely  on  the  prison  allowance. 

<  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  em- 
ployment is  very  healthj/^  and  I  have  not  observed  that  this  species 
of  labour  has  bad  the  slightest  tendency  to  produce  sny  specific 
complaint."    P.  49. 

**  While  the  pace  is  only  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  a  little  more,  ibr. 
the  day,  it  appears  that  the  strain  on  the  muscles 4]as  not  hitherto 
b^en  found  so  mischievous  as  to  make  any  inroad  on  the  living 
principle ;  so  that,  as  the  prisoners  are  humanely  fed  upon  ai^gimen 
which  equals  the  richer  scale  of  diet  just  laid  down  by  the  consulting 
.physictaos  for  the  convicts  in  the  Miibank  Penitentiary,  the  ordinary 
functions  of  the  body  have  not  been  interfered  with,  and  theworlu 
ers  have  incrpased  in  weight  from  eight  or  nine  grains  to  an  ounce 
or  an  ounce  and  a  half  a  day.  But  the  moment  the  measure  of 
labour  is  pushed  on  to  /too  miles  a  day,  the  whole  system  shrinks 
before  it,  and  tb^  prisoners  waste  away  at  the  rate  of  from  a 
)?ouND  to  nearly  a  pound  and  a  half  evbry  thb^ee  weeks. 
There  are  a  few  anomalies  in  the  table,  which  ought  probably  tb 
be  referred  to  the  state  of  the  weather  at  the  time,  and  the  degree 
\or  perspiration,  sensible  or  insensible,  to  which  the  temperature  of 
tlie  atmosphere  must  necessarily  give  rise,  but  the  general  fact  is 
clear  and  unquestionable;  and  the  whole  country  is  indebted  to 
the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  the  visiting  magistrates  of  Lancaster 
Castle  for  putting  this  macln'ne  to  a  trial,  as  well  as  allowing  this 
fact  to  be  given  to  the  public 

**  Now  what  other  labour  under  the  sun,  short  of  that  of  actual 
torture,  to  which  men  have  ever  been  c(^demned,  or  in  which  thejr 
ever  can  engage,  m  the  open  air,  has  produced^  or  can  be  coq-^ 
f:eiy^'d  io  pVoduce,  sucb  a  loss  uf  flesh  and  bhoiJ'    P.  48. 


Wh9ii  'flesb^cotnuoiii^g  Shylocks  are  tfae  p^rons  of  the 
MiU!  Wha  would  not  be' a  patient  of  Dr.  Good?  The 
loss  of  a  ponad  in  tbT<ee  week9«  yoald  make  :Wm  blood  run 
cold*  The  loss  of  2ilbs.  in  tbe  month  of  April  overwhelms 
him  with  dismay.  The  recovery  ;of  one  poand  eight  ounces 
in  the  more  genial  May^  caunot  aUeviate  his  extrenie 
distress!!!  Gentle  reader,  we  do  assure  you  upon  our 
honours,  that  Sir  John  Cox  Hippisley  and  Dr.  Good  bav^ 
compounded  228  pages  of  such  sto^  as  this ! 


Akt.  IV.  The  Book  of  Fdte^  formerly  in  the  Possession 
of  Napoleon,  late  Emperor  of  France;  and  now  first 
rendered  into  English^  from  a  German  Translation%  of 
an  Ancient  Egyptian  Manuscript.  Found  in  the  Year 
1801,  by  M.  Sonnini,  in  one  of  the  Royal  Tqmbs^  nec^r 
Mount  XAbycus,  in  Upper  Egypt.     By  H.  Kirchenhoffer^ 

.  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Pavia^  Sfc.  S^c'i^c,  The 
Fourth  Edition.  8vo,  Pp.  68.  5s.  C.  S.  Arnold. 
1823. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  world  at  large  can  hope  to  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  secret  key  by  which  those  who  play  extraor- 
dinary parts  on  the  theatre  of  life,  and  sway  at  their  pleasure 
the  lesser  puppets  of  their  generation,  have  regulated  their 
conduct :  and  in  regard  to  the  late  Ex-Emperor  of  France . 
if  is  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  that  besides  the  confessions 
poured  forth  by  himself  to  O'Meara  and  Las  Cases,  the 
public  is  now  presented  by  Mynheer  Herman  Kirchenhoifer 
with  a  still  more  important  and  equally  authentic  elucidation 
of  the  springs  which  for  the  last  20  years  have  guided  the 
destinies  of  Europe. 

^*  It  is  well  known/*  says  the  Translator  of  the  Boak  of  Fate, 
in  his  Preface  to  his  foqrth  edition, "  that  in  1801  many  French 
Artists  and  Literati  accompanied  the  first  Consul  in  bis  famous 
expedition  to  Egypt."  Now,  wherever  the  marvellous  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  as  well  that  moderation  should  be  put  out  of  the 
question.  We  are  not  fond  of  half  W4onders  :  if  an  ox  speaks 
it  should  never  speak  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  if  a  ghost 
walks 'it  should  walk  in  some  other  costume  than  coat,  waist- 
coat, and  breeches.  It  is  quite  as  it  ought  to  be  therefore, 
that  the  **  French  Artists  and  Literati"  should  accompany 
the  First  Consul  to  Egypt  in  1801  in  order  to  find  the 
Book  of  Fate;  when  in  point  of  fact  Genera/  Bonaparte 
(for  he  wu$  no  mure  during  thai  e^ipedition)  returned  from 
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Bgypi  iA  ihejewr  1799«  end  ^  ''  Artists  and  Littrati''  who 
accompanied  him  were  packed  home  again  .in  ccmseqaence  of 
the  snrrender  of  their  military  protectors  to  the  British 
troops,  about  Midsummer  in  the  year  whieh  Mynheer 
Kirchenhoffer  cites.    ' 

Be  this  as  it  may,  for  we  will  not  quarrel  about  trifles,  M*' 
Sonnini  who  was  at  the  head  of  the,  Commission  of  the  Arts 
during  his  residence  in  Egvpt  certainly  succeeded  in  pene- 
trating into  s6me  of  the  tombs  of  tiie  Kings  in  Mount  Libyans 
near  Thebes ;  and  in  ^oof  of  thi^  adventure,  which  never 
was  doubted,  aiul  which  produced  hi^Iy  carious  results/ 
four  pages  of  that  travelliBr's  own  words  are  diligently  add 
correctly  printed  by  My^h^i^  Kurchenhpffer  in  his  Prefaee. 
From  these  we  leari^  that  several  of  the  mummies  found  indosn 
edin  the  tomb  had  rolls  of  papyrus  placed  on  various  parts  of 
their  bodies,  selected  for  the  purpose  somewhat  oddly  in 
point  of  taste.  These  MSS.  were  eagerly  secured  by  M, 
Sonnini,  who  here  ceases  to  be  the  narrator^  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  German  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Pavia 
who  shall  speak  for  himself* 

**  M.  Sonnini  hastened  to  the  First  Consul,  whose  curiosity, 
likewise,  beipg  much  e^icit^d  by  viewing  this  bieroglyphical  tfea- 
sure,  sent  for  a  l/eamed  Copt,  wno,  aft^r  an  attentive  perusal,  dis- 
covered a  key  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  dec3rpher  the  characteral 
After  great  labour,  he  accomplished  this  task,  and  dictated  its 
contents  to  Napoleon*s  secretary,  who,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
miatter  secret,  translated  and  wrote  them  down  in  the  German 
language. 

**  ^he  First  Consul,' having  (consulted  the  German  translation  ojf 
the  roll  regarding  some  transactions  in  his  own  life,  wa^  amazed 
to  find  that  the  answers  given,  corresponded  strictly  with  what  had 
actually  occurred*  Ife  accordingly  secured  the  original  and 
translated .  Manuscripts,  in  his  private  cabinet,  which  ever  after 
accompanied  him,  until  the  fatal  day  of  Leipzic  above  mentioned. 
They  were  held  by  him  as  a  sacred  treasure,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  a  stimulus  to  many  of  his  grandest  speculations,  he  being 
known  to  consult  them  on  all  occasions.  Before  each  campaign, 
and  on  the  eve  of  ev^y  battle  or  treaty.  Napoleon  consulted  his 
favourite  oracle.  His  grief  for  the  loss  of  this  companion  of  his 
private  hours,  was  excessive;  and  it  is  said  that,  at  Leipziic,  he 
even  ran  the  risk  of  being  taken,  in  his  eagerness  to  preserve  Uie 
cabmet,  containing  it,  frpm  destruction. 

<^  In  a  list,  drawn  up  in  Napoleon^s  own  hand*writing,  on  a 
blank  leaf  prefixed  to  the  translatjed  Manuscript,  are  to  be  seen 
the  following  Questions,  as  put  to  the  Oracle,  with  their  Answers, 
as  received,  by  that  illustrious  man.  They  are  here  selected, 
from^aiasong  many  others,  o|i  aecoiuxtof  the  very,  strong  analogy. 


lUf  Tht  Boot  of  Fau: 

Imghi  say  Identity^  which  exists  betvireen  them  andsbnieofthci 
indstimportont  actions  of  his4ife« 

.  **  Q.UESTION  15.  IVhai  is  the  aspect  of  the  Seasons,  and  tuAat  FolU 
Ucal  Changes  are  likely  to  take  place  f 

«•  Answer.  (Hieroglyphic  of  Cross  Keys.)  *  A  conqueror,  of 
noble  mind  and  mighty  power,  shall  spring  from  low  condition  :  he 
will  break  the  chains  of  the  oppressed,  and  will  give  liberty  to  the 
nations/ 

**  QuEilTiOK  12.  fFill  my  Name  be  ifnmortalized,  and  tidUpos* 
ierity  applaud  it  f 

**  Answer.  (Hieroglyphic,  of  Pyramid.)  •  Thy  name  Will  be' 
bafided  down,  with  the  memory  of  thy  deeds,  to  the  most  dbtant 
posterity.* 

^  Question  8.  Shall  I  be  eminent,  and  meet  luitH  Preferment  in 
mypnrsuitsf 

Answer.  (Hieroglyphic  of  Pyramid.)  •  Thou  shalt  meet  with 
many  obstacles,  but  at  length  thou  shalt  attain  the  highest  eardily 
Ipower  aAd  honour,' 

.  '<  Question  12.  Will  my  Name  be  immorUdized,  and  wUlpa^ 
fer^jf  applaud  it  f 

/  "Answer.  (Hieroglyphic  of  Castellated  Mansion.)  '  Abuse  ndt 
the  power  which  the  Lord  giveth  thee,  and  thy  name  wUl  be  hailed 
wkh  rapture  itt  future  ages.' 

^*  Question  30.  Hav^  I  any,  or  many  enemies  f 

**  Answer.  (Hierpglyphic  of  Hand  and  Dagger./^  Thou  hast 
demies,  inrfao,  if  not  restrained  by  tihe  laws^  would  plunge  a  dagger 
)tdl  thy  heart.' 

'**  Question  15.    What  is  the  aspect  of  the  Seasons,  and  vhait 
Political  Changes  are  likely  to  talce  place  f         s 
'**  Answer.  (Hieroglyphic   <^  Castellated  Mansion  J    •  The 
win^  of  the  eagle  of  the  north  will  be  clipped,  and  hb  talons 
blunted.'  "    Prejfacei  p.  x. 

The  HS.  German  Translation  of  the  Egyptian  scroti,  big 
with  the  fate  of  Nations,  was  found  by  a  Prussian  officer 
among  the  camp'-equipage  of  Bonaparte  after  the  defeat  at 
Jie^ztc.  The  thick-headed  Prussian,  strangely  ignorant  of 
the  inestimable  value  of  his  booty,  sold  it  to  a  French  General 
qflicer  then  a  prisoner  of  war  in  the  Fortress  of  Kuningsburgh. 

^*  This  gentleman  aware  of  its  great  importance,  and  Icnowing 
firom  Napoleon's  arms,  which  wece  emblazoned  upon  it,  that  it  once 
belonged  to  his  Iinperial  master,  was^  resolved  on  his  return  to 
f  jcance  to  present  it  at  the  Tuilleries ;  but,  alas !  he  did  not  live  to 
accomplish  this  purpose ;  for,  although  his  medical  attendants 
.gave  him  every  hope  of  recovery  from  his  wounds,  their  efforts  to 
restore  him  to  health  proved  unavailing,  for  he  died  soon  after 
(from  mortification  which  itck)k  place  after  amputation  of  the  right 
■.Itfm.  ' 
-■^*  Sy  will,  hastily  drawn  up,  the  personal  effects  of  tbiii  officer 
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were  transmtU^  to  his  family,  who  were  enjoined  to  take  tbo 
earliest  opportunity  of  patting  the  Manuscript  in  question  into  tfaa 
Eoiperor^s  own  hands;  but  Napoleon's  manifold  occupations^ 
botn  ciYil  and  military,  from  time  to  tiniCf  prevented  this. 

'<  During  the  early  part  of  NapoIeonV  ostracism  in  St.  Helenai, 
means  were  found  of  conveying  the  Manuscript  to  the  Empress^ 
who  unfortunately  iiever  had  an  opportunity,  although  nbe  eagerigi 
sought  for  it,  of  sending  it  to  her  husband.  Afler  his  death  faM 
Highoess  gave  the  Translator  her  Imperial  permission  for  its  pidii» 
lication  in  the  English  language."    Preface^  p,  1* 

For  this  purpoae  Mynheer  KirchenhoSer  was  peculiarly 
fitted  by  a  long  residence  in  England,  which  has  enabled  hiii|, 
as  he  informs  as,  very  successfully  to  adapt  an  ancient  Egyptian 
work  to  modem  eyes  and  ears*  All  readers  are  strenuously  exj 
borted  to  bear  this  circumstance  in  mind :  and  if  they  should 
discover  too  clear  and  direct  a  reference  in  some  parts  of  the 
Book  of  Fate  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  present  9ge^ 
tbey  are  intreated  by  no  means  to  impute  such  reference  to 
want  of  authenticity  in  the  Book  itself,  but  to  the  similarity  of 
the  Arts  jointly  eultivated  in  Egypt  and  in  England  (both  of 
which  G6untrie8  we  will  add  also  begin  with  th^  same  letter); 
to  the  double  translation  which  the  work  has  passed  through  \ 
and  to  the  impossibility  of  preserving  the  real  idioms  of  a  lan^ 
gaage  in  '^phrases  of  a  domestic  or  professional  application*'^ 

'fo  make  his  gtatenient  clearer  an4  his  book  thicker,  tb^ 
profound  Translator  has  prefixed  to  the  wondrous  scroll 
itself  an  '*  Introductory  Account  of  Ancient  Oracles,'"  veryr 
faithfully  abridged  as  it  seems,  for  the  most  part,  from  cer^ 
tain  well  known  works  on  the  same  sobject,  and  interspers* 
ed  occasionally  with  coi\jiectaral  criticism^*  by  the  Mynheet 
himself.  Thus  Delphos  we  are  assured  was  so  called  feooi 
hXfios  single  or  solitary ^  a  word  which  probably  may  be  fonpnt 
in  the  €nreek  Tjexicon  of  some  future  Psalmanaazar  ;  and 
Trophonius,  who  was  the  Mr.  Nash  of  his  day,  and  Antinoiti 
who  YfBsi-^quod  dicere  nolo — acre  exalted  tnuch  beyond  their 
expectation  to  the  rank  of  "  Heroes/' 

But  we  hasten  to  "  the  writing  of  Balaspis  by  command  of 
HermesTrismegistusuntothe  Priests  of  the  Great  Temple."  ' 
The  first  paragraph  opens  with  due  sesquipedalian  magnifi- 
icence :  and  it  requires  more  than  ordinary  presence  of  mind 
toot  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  occurrences  of  such  imposfngf 
names  as  Thebais,  Hecatompylos,  Diospolis,  Hermes  aira 
Osiris — all  in  the  short  compass  of  three  little  lines.  "SSft 
despair  of  informing  our  readers  cleply  as  to  the  n^ode  of  ccpr 
suiting  the  Book  of  Fate  itself:  but,  as  we  earnestly  trust  t|^ 
few  wSl  omit  to  purchase  it,  we  shall  pass  over  such  direetioiuC 
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irbich  cartnot  be  nhddrstdod  ^(^itboiit  a  Yef(^iH5^  t^  ihd j^ilfd 
^efboindanyhi^  them^  and  we  shall  confine  oordeives  to  one  or 
two  colfaterais^  wilfa  the  s^ood-natdredand  facilitating  oom- 

mentary  wluqb  Mynbeer  KirlDlienhoffer  has  appended  t6  th^m. 

, .  .  .  .  — 

'  '*  iftf»  ih^  Enquirer  shatiohtain  a  trte  Anffvoer  to  the  Quei^ft 
toh4ek  he  putteth  ioihe  Orach^-^^When  h  mikn  of  womati  doth  come 
to  enquire  etfght  of  you,  O  Pri^td  I  let  the  gifts  be  mode  and  thif 
slKsrifioes  offered  up  ;  and  let  the  invocations  of  tb^  servants  ef  the 
temple  be  chaunt^* 

^*  When  silence  bath  been  restored^  the  Diviner  shall , direct 
th^  strabger  who  hath  cotne  to  enqiiii'e  of  the  OaACtigy  to  trace^ 
With  a  reed  dipped  m  the  blood  of  the  sacriSde,  in  the  bidst  of  a 
circle  containing  the  twelve  Signs  ot  ths  Zoniic,  five  rows  of 
upright  or  inclined  lines,  in  the  tnahn^r  following  f  I  I  |  |  f  [ 
I  I  I  |.  "I  I  f  -|  ,  taking  eare  l§iat  edt'h  be  i^eadil^  seen  to'^te- 
taift'ni<»^  than  twelve  lines,  in  respect  pf  the  number  of  the 
SiOKs  OF  THs  Zodiac,  but  he  must  by  no  means  do  this~stii>- 
diously,  or  count  the  number  he  bath  nrarkeidl,  bat^giude  the  veed 
qaiekly,  so  that  the  number,  while  ii  be  more  tban  twelve,  sUatt 
be  entirely  oC  chance,  as.  lar  as  be  kaoweth//    P.  9L 

<*. Further,  O  PaiKsxsl  be  warned  te  make  no  divination,  nor 
t6  admit  of  any  gift,  sacrifice,  or  consukatiDny  save  dmnne^be 
pjsht  season j  and  th^t,  too,  onl^  ^whilst  Iscs  ^inetb  in  the  fulness 
or  her  beauty.  Neither  diall; ye.  ^ve  Answers  on  those  days  or 
niglits  in  which  efther  Osiais  who  hileth  tbe  heavens  by  day,  or 
ilie  Queen  of  his  love»  who  r uleth  bv  n%ht,  do  veil  the  comeliness 
iind  itiajesty  of  their  coontenanees  froioi  the  eyes  of  mortals,  an'd 
whifet  they  diy  retire  from  tbe  labours  of  their  celestial  course. 
Within  the  chamberis  of  their  sanctuary  of  rest. 

'*  These  are  the  words  which^ ^  Ba  l  asp  i  s,"hav€^  been  commended 
by  n^  great  master  Hermes  Taismj^isYuBi  to  write  unto  y6u) 
O  PaiBST/Bi  OF  Thbbais/*    P»  S3. 

.  *  *  •  * 

To  these  two  passages  respectively  the  following  notes  are 
subjoined.  " 

'  ■  *  . 

«<  Tlie  translator  ieelslt  incumbent  on  him,  here  to  notice  (fi^M 
the  experienceof  himself  and  others  in  consulting  the  Oracle,)  that 
be  considers  some  of  th$  above  mentioned  forn^alities  may,  on 
Inost  occasions,  be  dispensed  ^ith.  He  has  found  tha(  ^  all 
or4inarj/  Qonsultadons  the  circle  and  signs  may  be  omitted ;  and 
instead  of  a  reed  dipped  in  blood,  he  and  his  friends  have^  invar 
riably  and  without  the  least  detriment,  used  apen  dipped  in  commo4 
ink^  As  to  the  gifts,  sacrifices,  and  invocations,  he  considers 
them  in  a  Christian  land  to  be  eiitirely  super^uojiis ;  bi|t  in  thi^i^ 
stead  it  is  doubtless  requisite  that  the  consulter  should  have  a  firm 
reliance  on 'the  goodness  and  providence  of  the  Creator  qf  ati 
IhlligsV' 

<*^  By  this  orode  of  expresmni  it  is  eviSent  that  eclipses  of  the 
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Shim  and  Moptm  are  meant:  But  it  m  necetsary  to  noticdi  that,  ad 
&r  m  thb  experience  of  the  translator  and  hi|E^fiEwid8.ha&  enabied 
Uiem  to  jttdgi^)  there  is  no.  apparent  reason  or  necessity  for  coiou 
fining  the .  con^Qltation  of  the  Oracle  to  any  particular  time  or 
season.  One  thing,  however,  the  Cohsulter  should  be  aware  of, 
which  iSf  that  it  would  be  improper  for  him  to  ask  two  questioni^ 
on  the  same  day ;  or  even  tp  ask  the  same  questions,  with  refereaec^ 
to  the  same  subject,  twice  within  one  calendar  month." 

Whien  we  reflect  upon  the  extreme  >  antiquity  of  this 
volame,  the  exalted  personages  by  Whom  it  has  been  -nsej 
as  a  manual,  and  the  many  extraordinary  and  important 
eveiilts  whieb  bave  resulted  from  its  oracular  admonitions,  we 
are  almost  aflraid  of  exciting  suspicion  that  we^o  not  fully 
appreciate  its  high  and  distinguished  claim  to  notice  by  th^ 
terms  in  wbich  we  are  about  to  recommend  it.  But  nothing 
eoniiected  with  mortality  is  durable:  the  serions  studies  of 
one  {feneration  become  tbe  sports  and  toys  of  the  next.  Thd 
philosophy  of  our  sincestors  is  th6  jest  of  our  posterity— roe  rS 
vi^i  IMjaffiKA  ^1r,  ra  ^oXXa  avtw^  ofAMpa  y^yove— Without  any 
intention  therefore  of  derogating  from  the  dignity  of  the 
EmfperdT  Napoleon  ot  <if  Mynheer  Herman  Kirchehhoffef, 
without  implying^  that  the  Book  of  Fate  must  be  considered 
either  as  an  innocent  hoax  upon  the  public,  or  as  a  grave  and 
well-sustained  irony  upon  Messrs.  0*Meara  and  Co.  we  strongly 
advise  all  those  careless  and  laughing  circles  which  we  hope 
will  be  gathered  round  many  happy  fire-sides  in  the  ensuing 
winter,  to  provide  themselves  with  a  volume  whiph  we  ean 
venjture  to  prpmise  will  be  an  increase  to  their  stock  of  cheer- 
fulness, and  will  not  often  fail  in  its  promise  of  admitting 
them  into  the  secrets  of  futurity. 


is* 


Art.  V.  A  Treatise  on  Astronomy^  Theoretical  anil 
Practical    By  Robert  Woodhouse,  A.M.  F.R.S.  Fellow 

"  of  Gonville  and  Caitls  College,  and  Plumian  Professor  of 
Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Vol.  I.  Part 
I.  and  II.     A  new  Edition.     Cambridge.     1823. 

Volume  2,  containing  Physical  Astronomy,  1818* 

In  entering  tipon  a  review  of  the  work  just  named,  it  may  b^ 
thought  by  some  that  we  are  deviating  from  the  established 
routine  in  drawings  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  what  ap- 
If^ears  to.be  only  a  new  edition  of  an  old  Work.  The  fact 
however  is,  that  a  book  farming  the  ground-work  of  the  first 
Yoliime  of  tbe  present,  sq>peared  in  the  year  1813,  under  the 
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aisime  tkle  but  of  little  more  tlum  half  the  si^e;  and  ^verf 
Teader  will,  we  think,  agree  in  the  author's  remark  in  his  pre- 
£w»e  to  the  present  publication,  that  instead  of  calling*  it  a 
new  edition  he  might  have  called  it  a  new  work.  The  second 
Volume  was  published  in  the  year  1818^  but  we  trust  this  cir- 
l^umstance  need  not  prevent  us  from  attempting  to  give  some 
account  of  its  valuable  contents  in  conjunction  with  the  later 
publication. 

'  The.primary  object  for  which  the  work  before  us  is  des^^ 
tin§d,  is  academical  instruction.  In  its  former,  state  it  was 
highly  esteemed  in  reference  to  this  purpose^  and  we  under* 
at^d  has  become  the  text  book  at  the  distinguished  seat  of 
Itdience  from  which  it  emanates.  Its  appearance  in  an  ex^ 
tended  and  improved  form  is  cotemporary  with  the  increased 
stimulus  and  facilities  to  the  study  of  astronomy  in  tliat  place; 
from  the  establishment  of  an  observatory  thet'e,  now  nearly 
completed.  Our  author  has  extended  his  preface  to  introduee 
jieveral  judicious  remarks  on  this  topic*  He  seems  partico* 
iarly  careful  not  to  allow  his  readers  to  raise  too  high  expec* 
tations  of  the  benefits  to  accrue  from  such  an  establishmentt 
whilst  he  points  out  the  real  advantages  likely  to  attend  it* 
''Such  institutions,''  he  observes^  '*  can  hpurdly  fail  to  ang^ 
ment  science :  they  will  do  some  good,  although  perhaps  not 
all  the  good  that  is  intended  to  be  done  by  them. 
.  The  instruction  of  academical  students  in  the  use  of  instra«^ 
ments,  and  in  practical  -astronomy,  he  states  to  be  one  object* 
though  a  subordinate  one,  of  this  institution*  **  It  is  not 
hp\irever/' he  remarks,  **  to  be  used  as  a  kind  of  astronomical 
toy,  and  to  become  the  mere  resort  of  leisurely  amateurs  and 
randojn  9tar-.gazers.''  It  is  to  the  completion  of  a  regular  and 
systematic  stt^dy^  of  astronomy  that  the  use  of  an  observatory 
thus  opened  to  tfai^tudent  is  to  tend. .  And  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  that  by  tfins  combining  experimental  with  theoreti* 
\cal  idstrciction,  much  mpre  will  be' effected  than  the  merepe* 
rusal  of  the  best  wbrks  could,  without  such  assistance,  accom- 
plish* It  seems  that  in  the  new  edition,  or  we  might  almost 
call  it,  new  work  which  the  author  baS  now  given  to  the  pub- 
lic, he  has  had  a  special  regard  to  preparing  the  student  for 
a  profitable  use  of  the  advantages  thus  to  be  opened  to  him. 
He  has  increased  his  work  to  nearly  double  its  original  nize, 
chiefly  by  the  introduction  of  much  valuable  information  oa 
the  principle^  of  the  construction  and  use  of  astronomical  in^ 
struments:  and  again,  by  elucidating  each  chapter  with 
extensive  and  appropriate  examples.  The  numerous  and 
well  selected  cases  of  actual'  observation,  with  which  every 
part  of  this  treati&e  is  thus  amply  illustrated;  will  no  doubt 
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make  it  doubly  acceptable  to  those  students  who  ktpte  tbo 
advantage  of  access  to  the  instruments  of  an  observatory; 
an  advantage  (as  we  have  seen)  shortly  promised  to  the  Cam<- 
bridge  learners :  and  one  which  has  been  long  accessible ,  to 
those  of  the  Sister  University  :  but  we  cannot  forbear  remark^ 
ing,  with  how  fittle  i>euefit.  ^  In  the  seat  of  Wallis^  of  Ualleji^ 
and  of  Bradley,  how  little,  even  of  tbeir  names  is  knowo* 
With  one  of  tbe  most  splendid  observatories  in  Earope,re» 
markably  favoured  by  local  circumstances,  furnished  with  tbe 
best  instruments,  and,  ^e  may  be  allowed  to  add,  presided 
over  by  a  professor  of  the  most  unquestionable  genius  and 
attaininentsrhow  entirely  insensible  does  this  learned  body 
seem  to  the  advantages  it  possesses* 

The  very  appearance  of  the  observatory  is  such,  that  we« 
cannot  be  surprised  at  the  remark  of  a  visitor  on  traversing 
its  grass  grown  court  and  its  chill  and  desolate  halls,  "  Is 
•any  thing  ev^r  done  iiere  ?*  We  would  not  be  thought  to 
insinaate  any  thing  against  the  distinguished  Radcliffian  ob- 
server, it, is  well  known  that  his  excellent  observations  are 
indefatigably  continued  and  regularly  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society*  .Nor  would  we  for  a  moment  be  thought  to 
undervalue  his  adnitrahle  lectures,  but  what  we  cannot  forbear 
remarking  is,  that  with  i^uch  inducements  and  advantages  it 
should  be  fui  event  of  the  indst  rare  occurrence  that  a  suffi- 
cient class  is  collected  to  attend  those  lectures :  that  when 
this  does  happen,  the  ntimber  is  observed  to  diminish  at  each 
successive  lecture, — as  the  subject  becomes  a  little  more  com* 
plicated.  And  that  as  to  fixiiig  the  truths  of  tbe  science  in 
the. mind  by  actual  practice  with  the  instruments,  the  esta- 
blishment (for  any  ^ucA  good  derived  from  it)  might  as  well 
be  a  hundred  mites  distant*  The  fact  is,  it  is  in  vain  that  at 
the  observatory  every  explanation,  encouragement^  and  invi-» 
tation  is  afibrded,  if  there  be  no  corresponding  stimulus  in 
tbe  schools;. for  i^ere,  under  the  present  order  of  things, 
must  be  the  prifflmn  inobile.  If  the  work  before  us  should 
become  as  niueh  known  aiid  valued  as  it  deserves  to  be,  in 
Oxford,  it  will  undoubtedly  lead  the  way  to  many  other  ia»- 
provements  in  the  state  bf  mathematical  science  and  instruc- 
tion in  that  s^eat  of  learning :  the  necessity  for  instanceof  an 
acquaintance  with  tfae^iigher  analytics,  in  order  to  the  com- 
plete study  of  these  volumes,  will  lead  to  more  enlarged  views 
of  mathematical  study  than  are  at  present  usually  entertained 
there.  We  will  not,  however,  digress  any  farther  on  these 
points,  but  proceed  to  a  slight  sketch  of  the  contents  and  na- 
ture of  the  work  before  us. 

L 
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The  first  few  chapters  of  the  Work  contain  a  general  skVLV* 
\cy  of  the  principal  phenomena  which  it  is  the  business  of 
plane  astronomy  to  investigate.  In  this  part  of  the  work  ele* 
mentary  explanation  is  the  principal  object  in  view.  The 
student  is  here  made  acquainted  with  the  general  features  of 
those  subjects  which  he  is  afterwards  led  to  investigate  in  de^ 
tail.  The  clearness  with  which  the  different  subjects  are 
elucidated,  is  such  as  we  conceive  can  leave  nothing  to  be 
4^ired  even  by  the  student  of  the  most  obtuse  comprehen*- 
liiOB.  The  description  of  the  appearances  of  the  heavensy  and 
of  the  imaginary  lines  and  circles  to  which  those  appearances 
fife  referred,  in  order  to  be  susceptible  of  accurate  measure^ 
'ment,  are  given  in  the  most  familiar  form  of  illustration,  and 
in  a  method  totally  devoid  of  all  formality,  and  unnecessary 
and  pedantic  use  of  difficult  terms*  Those  technical  words, 
which  it  is  necessary  for  the  student  to  take  out  of  their  ordi- 
aary  acceptations^  and  limit  to  the  designation  of  some  pecn*- 
liar  ideas  belonging  alone  to  the  phenomena  under  his  coDsi^- 
deration,  are  not  formally  assembled  in  a  list  of  definitions, 
with  which  tiie  memory  is  apt  to  be  burdened  before  the  un- 
derstanding has  occasion  to  use  them,  but  are  introduced  only 
when  the  explanation  has  arrived  at  that  point  where  a  fixed 
word  is  wanted  as  a  term  of  reference,  and  where  the  student 
has  become  well  acquainted  with  the  iking  before  he  learns 
the  ngn* 

The  explanation  of  the  heavenly  phenomena  commences  iii 
the  most  simple  and  natural  manner  possible,  not  like  many 
popular  introductions  where  the  first  object  presented  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  student  is  nothing  less  than  (as  subh 
Works  have  it,)  '^  Uie  sun,  a  huge  globe  of  fire  in  the  centre, 
.round  which  revolve  the  primary  planets,  in  the  following  or- 
der," &c.  a  sort  of  description  which  it  is  utterly  iwpoflsible 
the  learner  can  connect  with  any  appearances  presented  by 
the  heavens  to  his  eye.  I»  the  work  before  its,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  first  view  of  the  subject  is  deduced  from  a  simple 
inspection  of  the  appearances  which  the  sky  presents  on  a 
.clear  evening,  and  the  observations  of  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  those  appearances  from  hour  to  hour  and  from  night 
to  night.  From  this  simple  view  by  the  most  natural  and 
gradual  progress,  the  student  is  conducted  to  the  consideca- 
tioH  of  the  modes  of  measuring  and  estimating  the  am)arent 
changes,  and  from  thence  to  deduce  a  knowledge  of  the  real 
nature  of  those  changes,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
brought  about:  to  transfer  in  short  the  apparent  positions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  seen,  as  the  eye  refers  them,  upon  an 
imaginary  concave  surface,  to  their  real  positions,  as  reason- 
ing clearly  iudicatei^  in  the  depths  of  space. 
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Haviifg  m  the  way  of  general  illadtration  explained  those 
points^  8uch  as  the  earth's  and  planet's  motions,  the  seasons^, 
phases  of  the  moon,  &c.  which  are  perceptible  without  ins'tril;^ 
Dient&l  measurement,  and  having  explained  the  nature  of  the 
prinidpal  phenomena,  the  author  is  next  led  to  the  examina- 
tion of  sach  subjects  as  require  accurate  instrumental  deter«< 
minatiou,  and  to  the  investigation  of  the  quantities  of  ob- 
served effects.  . 

Here  then,  he  is  naturally  brought  to  the  description  of 
the  principal  astronomical  instruments.  The  object  of  their 
contrivance  is,  that  of  affording  means  for  the  determination 
of  the  position  of  a  point  in  the  imaginary  surface  of  t6^  < 
heavens.  Now  such  position  is  determined  by  the  interseo- 
tion  of  lines  in  two  directions,  one  being  that  of  the  terres* 
trial  meridian,  the  other  at  rig^t  angles  to  it. 

Astronomical  instruments  must  therefore  essentially  be  of 
two  clusses,.  adi^pted  to, these  two  sorts  of  measurement.     A 
tob^  or  telescope  moveable  accurately  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian,  and, capable  of  indicating  with  exactness  the  arc 
intercepted  by  the  direction  of  a  point  in  the  heavens  with 
that  of  a  plumb-line,  will  afford  the  vertical  measurements 
wanted*^  With  respect  to  the  second  sort  of  measurement  no 
such  simple  and  obvious  means  are  applicable.    The  consi- 
deration of  time  is  introduced.    And  by  means  of  a  clock, 
regulated  with  the  requisite  exactness,  and  an  instrument 
fixed  with  precision  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  point  or  body  in  question  is  determined^ 
and. hence  its  position  in  perpendicular  distance  from  the  me- 
ridian.   And  from  this,  combined  with  the  former^  its  posi-> 
tion  on  the  supposed  surface  witii  respect  to  some  assumed 
fixed  point,  is  ascertained.     Such  may  be  considered  the 
tiaiple  and  fundamental  principle  of  all  astronomical  obser- 
vationa.     Simple,  however,  as  this  may  appear  in  theory,  the 
practical  application  of  it  involves  the  greatest  difiSculty.  The 
most  important  parts  of  the  different  instrumental  adjustr 
ments  are  treated  with  great  clearness  and  ability  in  the  fifth  ^ 
Chapter,  and  illustrated  by  well  executed  wood  cuts.    The 
most  valuable  illustration  will  however  be  found  in  the  coti-  . 
stant  recurrence  to  actual  examples.     And  the  best  direc- 
tiotis  are  given  throughout,   by  which  the  student  may  be 
guided  in  the  still  further  and  better  elucidation  of  the  sub-* 
ject  by  the  practical  trial  of  the  use  of  the  instruments  ;  a 
mode  6f  illustration  more  necessary  and  more  efficacious  pet- 
bap»  iu  this,Hian  in  any  other  branch  of  science. 

After  the  description  and  use  of  instruments,  some  of  the, 
more  simple  phenomeus^  observable  by  means  of  them  gre  to 
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hf^  iesttibeA.  Among  these  by  a  compnrifHin'of  positions,  as 
j»st  describe^v  from  time  to  time  are  the  various'  particulars 
1^  the  8uii']s  motion,  path,  &c.  determined,  and  the  right 
nscenslons,  latitudes,  and  longitudes  of  the  stars.  These  n 
sirbjects  being  throughout  explained  by  most  copions  ed^* 
amples. 

At  the  ninth  Chapter  our  author  commences  the  **  theory 
of  corrections,''  which  he  first  explains  in  a -general  and  pd- 
pillar  ibrin,  and  alterwurds  proceeds  to  discuss  lb  detail* 

•  The.  apparent  places  of  the  fixed  stars  are  the  first  to  be  de- 
iermioed  with  accuracy  by  such  observations  as  we.  have 
winded  to,  being  those  to  which  the  situations  of  the  mo^viog 
b<)dies  are  referred;  and  by  wfaicli  intervals  of,  time  mea- 
sured.    Hence  the  most  minute  causes  of  error  or  discre- 

Sancy  in  such  determinations  will  affect  all  subsequent  ones, 
tepeated  observation  has  pointed  out  'many  inequalities 
which  cause  the  apparent  places  of  stars  to  differ,  sometimes 
from,  themselves,  and  always  from  their  mean  places :  they 
are  boiireVer  minute,  but  not  on  that  account  the  less  impor* 
tent  to  be  taken  iiito  consideration.  Supposing  ail  errors 
arising  from  instrumental .  inaccuracy  to  b®  got  rid  of,  there 
willistill  remain  several  sources  of  inequality  inherent  in  ihe 
njatqre  of  the  observations.  The  investigation  of  the  correc- 
tions for  these  inequalities,  and  th^  deduction  of  formulse  for 
computing  thenn  are  among  the  most  important  objects  of 
plane  astronomy,  and  will  necessarily  occupy  a  considerable 
apace  in  every  complete  treatise  on  the  science.  /They  ttcr 
cordingiy  in  the  present  work  afford  matter  for  about  half  the 
first  part. 

,  Th^  formulse,  for  some  of  these  corrections  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  irregularitiito 
which  give,  rise  to  them,— investigations  which  belong  to  the 
province  of  physical  astronomy:  and- which  are  not  intro- 
duced into  the  first  volume  of  the  work,  at  least,  in  any  de« 
^ee  of  detail*  r 

i  To  continue  our  sketch,  the  second  part  of  the  work  con- 
sists of  the  theory  of  the  sun,  tlie  planets,  and  the  moon. 

•  'From  the  results  of  observations  the  nature  of  the  sun's  ap- 
parent path  is  deduced,  the  mode  of  computing  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  is  hence  investigated,  and  this  important  pro- 
e0is.  being  given,  our  author  proceeds,  to  consider  the  form  of 
the  sun's  or  earth's  orbit,  and  the  laws  of  its  motion.  Here 
then  we  are  introduced  to  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  Kep- 
ler; for  wonderful  they  may  truly  be  called,  as  our  author 
jnstlyrobserves: 

'  **  Tlii^,  Uke  many  other  astronomical  results,  ^tre^now  so  famlh'ar 
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to  ps^  that  w«  do  not  properly  appreciate  Kepler's  merit  .in  discQ* 
vering  them.  If  wc  view,  however,  the  state  of  science,  and  I^^p*' 
ler's  means  and  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the  investigation,  we  musi 
consider  it  to  have  bean  a  great  discovery.  And  even  now  avail* 
ing  ourselves  of  all  the  facilities  of  modern  science,  it  is  not  easy 
briefly  to  shew,  from  a  comparison  of  the  observations  of  the  suq^ 
that  the  solar  orbit  is  an  ellipse."     P.  444. 

After  the  examination  of  the  reasoning  by  which  the  eliip* 
tical  form  of  the  earth's  orbii  is  shewn,  and  having  stated  the 
Jawis  which  Kepler  deduced  by  which  its  motion  inthe  ellipse 
is  regulated,  the  next  subject  will  naturally  be  the  applicii^ 
tion  of  this  knowledge  to  the  determination  of  i\\Q  place  ot',^ 
body  in  its  elliptical  orbif  after  a  certain  elapsed  time  from  its 
lieing  in  the  apside*  This  is  what  has  been  designated  Kep- 
ler's' problem,  and  its  solution  lays  the  first  ground- work  of 
the  solar  tables,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  sun's  longitude 
throughout  ihe  different  pefiods  of  a  revolution.  The  solu^ 
tioh  of  this  important  but  difficult  problem  has  exercised  tb^ 
fngenuity  of  the  principal  astronomers  and  matbematiciaas 
from  the  time  of  its  great  proposer  to  the  present  day;  vttw 
rions  solutions  of  great  excellence  have  been-  at  differedt 
times  proposed.  That  however  which  our  author  adopts  is 
the  mode  proposed  by  Cassini ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  in 
tliis  selection  he  has  been  guided  by  his  usual  judgment.  W(b 
cannot  however  forbear  strongly  recommending  to  the  notice 
of  such  of  our  mathematical  readers  as  may  not  have  met 
with  it,  the  very  admirable  solution  of  this  problem  given  by 
Professor  Robertson,  of  Oxford,  in  the  Philosophical  Tran- 
sactions foi*  1816.     Parti. 

The  solution  of  Kepler's  problem  alone  will  not  enable  us 
to  assign  the  place  of  the  sun  in  his  orbit  at  a  given  day.  The 
place  and  motion  of  the  aphelion  of  an  orbit  must  in  the  first 
instance  be  determined.  To  this  and  some  subjects  depend- 
ing on  it,  the  reader's  attention  is  now  directed  ;  and  this  be- 
ing accomplished,  the  application  of  the  problem  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  sun's  place  is  exhibited  and  explained  dt 
large,  with  numerous  examples. 

There  are,  however>  certain  inequalities  in  the  earth's  orbit 
and  motion,  which  next  become  objects  of  enquiry,  and  wbieh 
roust  obviously  be  essential  in  assigning  the  real  law  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth.  It  is  at  this  point,  then,  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  ^**  disturbing  forces,"  as 
they  are  termed. 

To  investigate  the/ mechanical  principles  of  the  eelestial 
motions,  and  to  trace  the  operation  of  the  different  forces 
acting  upon  the  bodies  of  our  system,  is  the  province  of  what 
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)ii  termed  Physical  Astronomy.  Odr  author  lias  cidyoted  a 
80cond  volume  to  a  treatise  on  this  branch  of  the  science. 
The  investigations  belonging  to  this  department  are  ^niong 
the  most  abstruse  and  difiicnlt  which  the  human  /acuities 
^ave  ever  succeeded  in  following  up  :  they  exhibit  the  most 
profound  and  refined  resources  of  analytical  invention^  ap« 
plied  by  the  combined  skill  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers 
•tQ  the  explanation  of  the  most  Vast  and  complicated  pheno^ 
'  iaena.  Such  investigations^  however^  our  author  has  treated 
with  his  usual  excellence;  and  we  conceive  at  the  point 
^bere  we  have  now  arrived  in  our  survey,  we  may  be  permit- 
ted to  deviatefrom  the  order  of  the  work,  and  here  cast  a  very 
superficial  glance  over  the  subject  of  the  second  volume. 

The  discoveries  of  Kepler  respecting  the  orbits  of  the 
planetS'were  cpnfined  to  the  facts  of  their  being  elliptical  in 
^tMrm,  and  of  the  proportion  which  subsists  between  the  squares 
4)f  their  times  of  revolution  and  the  cubes  of  their  mean  dis- 
taooes;  an  equable  description  of  areas  being  constantly 
^maintained. 

It  remained  for  Newton  to  bring  in  the  aid  of  mechanical 
licience,  and  to  prove  that  9uch  a  state  of  things  was  the 
necessary  result  of  the  action  of  a  certain  forcey  according 
to  a  given  law  :  to  shew  that  a  body  being  attracted  to  a  cen-^ 
trd  point,  by  a  force  acting  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
!flistance»  and  projected  at  right  angles  to  the  line  joining  its 
.piositioa'^with  the  central  point,  would  of  necessity  describe 
fm  eUipse  having  that  point  for  one  of  its  foci,  and  that  the 
4>tlier  conditions,  laid  down  by  Kepler,  would  by  the  same 
necessity  take  place. 

This  force,  to  which  the  liatne  of  attraction  is  given,  was 

'Aewn,  by.  the  same  philosopher*  to  depend  for  its  intensity 

^pon  the  relative  masses  of  the  central  and  the  revolving 

body.     If  we  now  suppose  another  central  body  equal  to  the 

.fir^t,  placed  exactly  at  the  same  distance  on  the  other  side  of 

•tiie  revolving  body,  and  acting  upon  it  precisely  in  the  same 

manner^  it  is  obvious  that  the  revolving  body  will  be  equally 

urged  to  describe  an  ellipse  round  each  centre,  if  we  suppose 

it  projected,  as  at  first,  at  right  angles  to  the  line  joining  it 

iWith  these  centres.     But  as  it  cannot  in  this  case  describe 

an  ellipse  round  either,  the  revolving  motion  will  be  entirely 

destroyed,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  projected  in  a  straight 

•  line.    This  may  be  considered  the  extren^  case  of  what  is 

called  *•  a  disturbing  force." 

!  If  we  now  suppose  eit,faer  the  mass  of  the  new  body  to  be 
diminished^  or  its  distance  from  the  revolving  body  in-, 
preased^  or  both  circumstances  to  take  place  together,  then 
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tire  ileriaDgement  or  ^'pertilrbation''  of  the  revdving  bo4y 
(as  it  is  technically  termed)  will  still  cdntinne,  but  in  d  hmt 
degree.  An  orbit  or  curvilinear  path>  concave  towards  the 
first  central  body,  m  the  commencement  of  the  motion;  wiH 
be  described ;  but  it  will  neither  be  elliptical,  nor  of  any 
etiier  exact  geometrical  form. 

The  disturbing  body,  whatever  be  its  niass  or  distance, 
^rilltilways  derange  the  la w^  of  the  equable  description  of 
areas*,  and  of  elliptical  motion*  If  its  mass  be  considerable^ 
and  its  distance  not  very  great,  when  compared  with  the 
masses  and  distances  of  the  other  two  bodies^  the  derange-* 
ment  wiU  be  so  great  as  to  render  the  knowledge  of  those 
laws  useless  in  determining  the  real  orbit  and  law  of  motion 
af  the  disturbed  body.  In  such  case  Kepler's  problem  woald 
become  one  of  mere  ccirrosity,  and  the  place  of  the  body 
innst  be  determined  by  other  means.  If»  however,  the  mass 
of  the  disturbing  body  be  small,  and  its  distance  great,  the 
perturbations  may  be  so  smaH,  that  the  orbit  shall  bb  nearly, 
though  not  strictly  elliptics^h  smd  the  equable  description  ct 
areas  nearly*  though  not  exactly  true.  Uiider  such  circnm** 
stances  Kepler's  problem  will  not  be  nugatory.  It^  may  be 
^applied  to  determine  the  place  of  the  revolving  body,  snp« 
posing  it  to  revolve,  which  is  not  the  case,  but  which  is 
nearly  so^  in  an  ellipse.  The  erroneous  supposition,  and  con- 
se€(uently  erroneous  results,  being  afterwards  corrected,  by 
.i^upplying  certain  small  **  equation^/  that  shall  ^ompensata 
the  inequalities  arising  from  the  disturbing  body. 

In  the  predicaments  just  described  are  the  bodies  of  the 

solar  system.    The  mass  of  the  sun,  round  which  the  ekrth  is 

revolving,  is  1300,000  times  greater  tiian  that  of  the  earth, 

^      ^md  this  68  times  greater  than  that  of  the  moon,  which,  by 

'     V  "ttie  reciproctd  action  of  gravity  ,has  a  tendency  to  disturb 

the  earth's  motion.     Similar  considerations  apply  to  the 

planets,  which,   though  of  greater  masses,  are  at  greater 

distances;  consequently  both  the  moon  and  the  planets  have 

but  a  small  effect  in  disturbing  the  earth^s  cHlptical  niotioQ, 

Kepler's  problem  then  will  afford  a  near  approximation  for 

finding  the  earth's,  or  in  other  words,  Ihe  sua's  place  :  sub^^ 

sequent  corrections  being  applied  for  the  disturbi«ig  effects. 

The  question  then  arises,  how  are  the  amounts  of  theSe 
i^orrections  to  be  computed  ?  The  sobition  of  this  question 
is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  and  difficulty  which  physic 
«cal  astronomy  presents.  It  becomes  a  problem  to  find,  for 
an  assigned  time,  the  jpl.ace  of  a  body  attracted  by  one  bK)dy 
^nd  disturbed  by  anoiber  ;  the  xtiasses,  distam^es,  and  piiaii- 
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iioji^  of  Ibe  bodies  beiDg  given.  Tfab,  by  way  of  distinction, 
]||t  been  termed  "the  problem  of  the  three  bodies" 
r  Hh  the  solution  of  this  problem  the  resources  of  physical 
ditronomy  have  been  called  forth.  An  approximate  solutioo 
M. all  that  the  case  admits  of»  and  this  onr  author  has  ex- 
jpibited  in  his  second  volume ;  .where  this  important  jand  ab- 
i^irose  enquiry  occupies  a  very  pronunent  place,  and  neces- 
aairily  takes  up  a  considerable  space  in  the  detail  of  its  va- 
rious cases.  It  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  the  most  es- 
sential feature  in  a  physical  system,  which  shall  account  for 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  After  the  great  origi- 
nal i^ws^  of  gravitation,  supposing  no  interfering  causes  to 
affect  the  exactness  of  the  motions,  the  next  in  importance 
must  be  the  enquiry  as  to  the  result,  when,  as  we  see  in  na- 
ttirOy  many  bodies  simultaneously  revolve  round  one  central. 
If  the  original  principle  of  attraction  be  true,  these  bodies, 
however  relatively  small  or  distant,  must,  in  theory  at  least, 
exert  some  influence  on  each  other.  The  invesligation  of 
the  laws  of  sach  mutual  action  is,  therefore,  precisely  what 
is  wanted  to  complete  the  design  of  a  perfect  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe;  and  as  such  constitutes  the 
ipain  bulk  of  tlie  science,  after  the  fundamental  laws  have 
once  been  establislied. 

»  -A  knowledge  of  the  corrections  thus  arising  is,  therefore, 
essential,  to  the  solar  theory,  and  the  construction  of  the 
solar  tables;  an  important  branch  of  astronomy,  but  which 
regards  only  the  form  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  the  law  of  ita 
motion.  Such  knowledge  is  equally  essential  in  regard  to 
the  planetary  theory.        . 

'  "  The  perturbations,*'  as  our  author  observes,  **  are  as  much 
a  part  of  Newton's  systt^m,  as  the  elliptical  forms  of  the  planetary 
orbits  and  die  laws  of  the  periods  of  their  revolutions.  They  are 
tfs  direct  consequences  of  the  principle  of  universal  attraction*  a^ 
the  regularity  ^f  that  system  would  be  on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
'ilbstraQtien  of  all  disturbing  forces.  The  quantities  of  the  pertur^ 
bations  are  indeed  small  and  not  easily  discerned :  but  they  are 
gradually  detected  as  art  continues  to  invent  better  instruments^ 
and  science  better  methods,  and  they  so  furnish  not  the  most  sim- 
ply proof,  perhaps,  but  the  most  irrefragable  proof  of  the  truth  of 
l^ewton's  theory.'*    Part  11,  p.  496. 

:  In  the  preface  to  his  second  volume,  the  author  enters  at 
eensiderable  length  upon  a  comparison  of  the  different  proofs 
which  Newtou's  theory  receives  from  the  examination  of  tbc 
heavens.  Speaking  of  the  accordance  of  the  phenomena  of 
deviation  with  the  principle  of  gravity,  he  ably  remarks  ; 
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.  **  TKese  proofB  are  founded  on  the  defriationsfrom  the  elliptical 
system,  the  former  on  the  system  itself.  Newton's  ^ory  iii%b| 
be  true  if  a  planet  described  an  ellipse  nearly  :  it  couldl^ot  be  true, 
if  it  described  an  exact  ellipse/'     Vol.  II.  Preface^  p.  x^ii. 

We  would  particularly  recommend  to  the  atteDli^ju  of  o|ii^ 
readers  the  elaborate  preface  to  the  second  vol;iiae  ^  Vl^ 
work.  It  contains  a  very  luminous  and  able  vioV  olTthe  liu? 
ture  and  objects  of  physical  astronomy,  and  of  the  difficult 
ties  which  it  involves.  Throughout  this  dissertation^nume^ 
rons  highly  orij^nal  remarks  are  interspersed,  and  from  tbo 
^vfaole  of  it  the  student  will  derive  th0  most  useful  instrne- 
tion.  In  the  study  of  the  Principia,  especially,  then;  are, 
many  illustrations,  both  in  the  preface,  and  in  olher  parts  of 
the  volume,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  considerable  use. 

Our  limits,  however,  will  not  permit  any  further  remarks 
on  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  we  must  hasten  to  resume  and 
conclude  our  sketch  where  we  broke  oflp. 

After  the  consideration  of  the  solar  motion  naturally  fol- 
lows the!  subject  of  solar  tinle,  and  hence  the  equation  of 
time.  We  will  not,  however,  follow  our  author  by  any  re- 
marks upon  this  part  of  the  work,  but  proceed  to  notice  the 
inext  grand  dirision  of  it,  which  comprizes  the  planetary 
theory.  The  admirable  clearness  with  which  Mr.  Wood- 
house  has  the  faculty  of  illustrating  every  subject  of  whi^h 
he  treats,  is  eminently  displayed  in  this  part  of  his  work.  He 
throughout  adheres  to  the  same  simple  and  natural  method 
with  which  he  began,  and  explains  first  what  we  see  of  the 
planets,  and  thence  deduces  what  we  may  know. 

To  fix  with  increasing  accuracy  the  places  of  the  fixed 
Mars,  we  at  first  observed,  was  the  primary  object  of  obser« 
vation:  its  next  is  the  comparisoa  of  the  motions  of  the 
planetary  bodies,  with  reference  to  the  points  of  the  heavens 
so  fixed :  firom  a  knowledge  of  these  motions  to  infer  the 
real  motions  in  space:  to  compare  such  deductions  ytSfh 
those  which  th^  theory  of  gravitation  wou|d  assign,  and  tmia 
continually  tend  to  the  complete  developement  and  confirma*: 
tioh  of  the  true  system  of  the  universe. 

When  treating  of  the  planetary  theory,  the  method  esoer, 
ployed  by  M.  Lalande,  for  deducing  the  period  of  the  Hers- 
chel  planet,  is  briefly  described:  a  method  founded  upon 
trial  and  conjecttire;  such  trials  being  repeated  with  new 
conjectural  assumptions,  till  a  sufficient  approximatiop  to  the 
truth  was  obtained.  On  this  our  author  makes  a  remark, 
which  as  it  is  of  very  general  application  in  understanding 
the  nature  and  principles  of  many  astronomical  processes,  we 

here  subjoiq* 
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**  THis  method  of  M.  Lakmde%  is  a  kind  of  dample  and  exem- 
plar of  almost  all  astronotniGal  processes.  In  these,  at  first,  no- 
il»Dg  is  determined  exactly.  Approximate  quantities  are  assumed 
and  substituted,  the  results  derived -from  them  examined  and  eoni- 
pared,  and  then  other  approximations,  probably  nearer  to  the 
truth,  suggested.  Astronomy  leans  for  aid  on  geometry  ;  but  the 
{Nrfcision  of  geometry  does  not  extend  beybnd  the  limits  of 
iU  theorems*  In  astronomy  scarcely  one  element  is  presented 
simple  and  unmixed  with  others.  Its  value,  when  first  disengaged-, 
imist  piirtake  of  the  uncertainty  to  which  the  other  elements  are 
aubject ;  and  can  be  supposed  to  be  settled  to  a  tolerable  degree 
of  correctness,  only  after  multiplied  observations,  and  many  re- 
visions. There  are  no  simple  theorems  for  determining  at  once  the 
{Murallax  of  tlie  sun,  the  right  ascension  of  a  star,  or  the  heliocea- 
trie  latitude  of  a  planet.''    Notep  p.  379« 

To  Ihe  planetary  succeeds  the  lunar  theory.  A  subject 
bighty  curious  and  extremely  difficult,  yet  of  the  utmost 
practical  importance,  as  the  foundation  of  the  best  method 
jof  finding  the  longitude  at  sea«  This  method,  ^now  so  com* 
monly  practised  by  every  mariner,  is,  as  our  author  well  re- 
niarks  in  his  preface,  nevertheless  dependant  on  whatever  is 
most  refined  in  theory  and  exact  in  practice;  oa  Newton's 
aysi^m  in  its  most  improved  state,  aad  on  the  most  accurate 
of  Maskelyne's  observations.  A  convincing  prooi^  we  should 
tbink,  of  the  absurdity  of  those  who  are  given  to  ridicoie  the 
dMails  of  science,  and  the  minute  quantities  wbkh  it  mea* 
sares  and  oakulates* 

In  treating  of  the  lunar  theory,  the  author  trespasses  a 
fittle  on  the  province  of  physical  astrpnomy,  without  whose 
aid  the  corrections  for  the  several  inequalities  in  the  moon's 
potion  could  not  be  made  intelligible. 

The  next  division  of  the  work  embraces  the  sul^ct  oC 
eclipses.  In  explaining  the  methods  of  calculating  them, 
our. author  has  displayed  all  the  perspicuity  and  exactness 
ibr  which  he  is  so  eminent*  The  method  of  computatioa 
adopted  is,  considering  the  nature  of  the  subject,  one  of  con- 
siderable simplicity.  It  is  that  which  M.  Biot  has  adopted 
in  his  work  on  astronomy,  most  probably  from  a  memoir  by 
Sdambre.  This  method  is  as  extensive  in  its  applicatioo, 
as  it  is  simple  in  its  princi{de  :  it  applies  equally  to  eclipses, 
pccultations  of  the  fixed  stars  bv  the  moon,  and  transits  oi' 
inferior  planets  over  the  sun*s  disk. 

The  lunar  eclipse  being  the  simpler  phenomenon,  from  its' 
iiot  involving  the  consideration  of  parallax  in  latitude  and 
longitude,  is  treated  of  first.  A  general  explanation  of  the 
solar  eclipse  is  then  given,  and  the  reason  fur  clashing  \he 


«Si«tpheao»ena  with  it  is  assigned.  It  is  in  the  eenrse  of 
discmsjiitig^  these  phenomenal  which  are  nearly  similar  in  their 
general  cireumstances,  and  exactly  sa  in  their  mathematical 
conditions,  ^to  the  solar  eclipse,  that  the  effects  of  paraHax^ 
above  alluded  to,  are  caloalated,  and  the  computation  of  the 
latt^  phenomenon  thus  contpleted. 

A  short  chapter  on  comets,  in  which  the  investigation  of 
their  motions  is  not  attempted,  succeeds,  the  planetary  and 
lunar  theories. 

The  last  division  of  the  work  relates  to  observations,  made 
out  of  the  meridian;  the  principal  instrument  for  which, 
Hadley's  quadrant,  is  described. 

The  use  of  such  observations  is  then  shewn,  in  their  appli- 
catioai  to  the  finding  the  true  time  or  hour  of  the  day,  bj 
several  different  methods. 

To  this  succeeds  tbd  method  of  determining  the  latitudes 
of  places;  of  which  a  variety  of  interesting  examples  are 
given*  The  curious  and  important  subject  of  the  longitude 
Batnrally  follows*  The  various  methods  of  determining  it 
are  fully  explained,  by  chronometers,  by  eclipses,  occulta!- 
tions,  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  the  passage  of  the  moon 
over  the  meridian,  and  lastly  the  most  excellent  of  all  others, 
the  observation  of  the  moon's  distance  from  a  star. 

The  work  <sonclndes^  with  a  short  account  of  the  calendar, 
it3  construction,  and  several  reformations. 

Before  closing  this  work,  we  cannot  forbear  turning  to 
the  able  view  given  in  the  preface,  of  present  state  and  fu- 
ture prospects  of  astronomical  science.  The  author  conr 
ceives^  that 

**  It  has  now  reached  a  kind  of  maximum  state  of  excellence, 
and  its  changes  are  mintite  and  must  continue  so.  All  great 
'dianges  ended  with  Bradley.  He  swept  the  ground  of  discovery, 
^nd  left  little  to  be  ^gathered  by  those  that  follow  him.  Yet  during 
3ixty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  Bradley,  it  cannot  be  said  bat 
that  astronomy  has  greatly  advanced,  although  not  by  the  aid  of 
discoveries,  suph  as  those  of  observation  and  nutation.'* 

He  then  points  out  the  chief  improvements  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  progress  of  physical'  astronomy,  the  multi- 
plication of  observations,  and  hence  the  improvement  of  the 
tables.  With  regard  to  the  good  derived  from  th^se  im- 
provements, the  certaiii^^^nd  security  of  navigation  is  men- 
tioned, 0s  ^'  the  otily  practical  good  that  astronomy  has  con- 
ferred oe  society.  Its  other  benefits  are  philosophical  and 
intellectual/^  Astronomy,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  effected  all 
th^  it  is  capable  of  in  regard  to  the  ubos  of  the  navigator^ 


The  limits  withitt  tehich  his  ob8ervaiioD&  are  necessaril}^ 
4)onfiDe(],  the  natare  and  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  instru- 
ments his  situation  allows  him  to  use,  set  bounds  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  determinations,  whatever  may  be  the  improved 
itate  of  refinement  to  which  the  theoretical  part  of  the  science 
is  Carried.  The  resources  of  astronomy  have  been  for  ^sorne 
time  sufficient  for  his  wants,  and  of  more  he  cannot  avail 
himself.  Such  at  least  is  the  view  taken  of  the  subject  by 
our  author,  than  whom  no  one  can  be  better  qualified  to 
judge. 

Yet  the  further  progress  of  the  science,  in  the  increasing 
accuracy^  and  which  is  an  essential  point,  the  increasing 
.wumhstf  of  observation^  ;  as  also  in  the  advance  of  mathe- 
matical science,  and  its  more  advantageous  application  to 
the  difficulties  of  plane  and  physical  astronomy,  are  surely 
objects  which,  in  the  present  age  of  improvement,  cahnot 
but  be  regarded  with  intei'est,  if  it  were  only  in  reference  to 
the  intellectual  and  speculative  benefits  derivable  from  them. 
The  utility  of  every  fresh  accession  to  knowledge,  as  it  tends 
,to  exalt  and  improve  the  mental  faculties,  muU  surely  be  ad^ 
mitted  by  every  reflecting  mind  :  and  of  all  departments  of 
science  it  is  by  astronomy  that  such  objects  are  pre-eminently 
attained. 

Especially  when  i^onsidered  in  reference  4o  the  objects  of 
an  academical  education,  such  a  science  as  astronomy  hlds 
now  become,  even  were  its  practical  uses  e?er  so  confined, 
ought  surely,  when  duly  understood  and  appreciated,  to  be 
xanked  amon^  the  most  important  departments  in  every  good 
course  of  liistruction.  And  when  es;hibited  in  such  a  lu- 
minous, judicious  and  complete  mauner  as  it  is  in  the  wprk 
before  us,  we  cannot  help  expressing  our  sincere  hope,  tha,t 
it  may  experience  a  more  ext^nded|  and  more  efiicient  recep- 
tion than  it  has,  in  some  quarters,  hitherto  met  with. 


Art.  VI.  Faust :  a  Drama.  By  GoetTie,  And  Schiller's 
Song  of  the  Bell.  Translated  by  Lord  Francis  Leveson 
Gower.    8vo.     pp.312.     12s.     Murray.     18^3. 

The  Faustof  Goethe  has  already,  to  a  cei'tain  extent,  become 
familiarized  even  to  those  who  do  not  read  German,  by  the 
extensive  notice  of  it  in  the  Germany  of  Madan^c  d0  Stael. 
flfer  summary  in  proj»e,  however,  though  brilliantly  touched^ 


Faust:  B  Dr0m4*  liS7 

eotild  give  bat  a  partial  ao^  most  inadeqaate^  idea  of  tli^e 
originaiy  either  in  its  manifold  beauties,  or  its  yet  mori^  isa^ 
fiiibld  extravagances ;  and  we  rejoice  that  the  Engtisb  public 
bave  at  length  a  fair  opportanity  of  estimating  the  foil  merits 
(as  far  as  a  close  and  spirited  translation  can  ever  afford  this^) 
of  a  drama  which  has  been  vaunted  as  the  Chef  d*(Euvre  of 
its  national  school,  and  which  certainly  possesses  inemineo^ 
all  the  characteristics  by  which  that  school  is  distinguished. 

We  are  not  aboat  to  indulge  ourselves,  and  to  alarm  oijir 
readers  by  a  thrice-told  dissertation  on  the  peculiarities  ^ 
German  poetry.  We  shall  plainly  carry  them  through  tba 
drama  before  us,  and  leaving  them  to  form  their  own  judg* 
ment  of  the  original,  we  shall  confine  our.  remarks  principally 
to  the  very  poetical  version  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Lord 
Francis  Leveson  G  o wer. 

The  noble  writer  in  the  outset,  has  evinced  considerable 
soundness  of  judgment,  and  correctness  of  taste  in  "bis  re- 
trenchments. Goethe,  with  more  boldness  than  real  subli^ 
roity,  has  sketdied  a  personal  conference  between  the  Deity 
and  the  Agent  of  III,  upon  whom  the  catastrophe  of  the 
drama  mainly  depends ;  and  Mephistopheles^  like  the  Satan 
of  the  Book  of  Jobi  receives  permission  to  exercise  his  arts 
for  the  destruction  of  Fanst,whose  busy,  restless,  and  aspiring 
intellect^  had  rendered  him  a  peculiarly  fit  object  for  temp* 
tation.  A  scene  like  this,  however  treated,  must  be  difficult 
in  its  management;  and  no  English  ear  could  tolerate  the 
flippant  and  irreverent  tone  in  which  Goethe  has  conducted 
it  Lord  Levesqil  Gower  very  wisely  passes  this  by,  and 
plunges  at  once  in  madias  res,  Faust  is  introduced  in  his 
study,  a  vaulted  Gothic  chamber,  at  midnight.  Dissatisfied 
with  science,  with  mankind,  and  with  himself,  having  tasted 
and  drank  deep  of  all  the  springs  from  which  human  know* 
ledge  can  flow,  be  thirsts  after  some  inaccessible  stream,  and 
spurning  that  which  he  has  acquired,  he  stiH  pants  for  farther 
acquisition.  In  this  feverish  state  of  mind,  he  turns  to  magic 
for  aid,  and  unfolds  the  mystic  tomes  of  Nostradamus.  Our 
own  acquaintance  with  the  Black  Art  is  not  sufficiently  pro- 
fuse to  enable  us  to  state  the  precise  nature  of  the  instrument 
which  he  next  consults,  the  Microcosm;  but  we  imagine  that 
it  was  a  sort  of  Beryl,  that  admirable  crystal,  which,  according 
to  the  sagacious  Aubrey,  **  hath  a  weal  tincture  of  red;"  and 
such  as  the  pious  Dr.  Sherborne,  one-time  canon  of  Here- 
ford, and  rector  of  Pembridge,  received,  to  his  inexpressible 
delight,  from  the  widow  of  an  eminent  clothier  in  his  parish; 
who,  by  means  of  this  divining  glass,  and  a  formula  of  prayer, 
termed  a  ca//)  frequently  discovered  thieves  who  bad  stripped 


£96^  Fau$i  t  a  Drama. 

bis  cloth-racks.  We  deed  seareeljT  iMtd^  ^at  the  Excellent 
DivrDe,  upoo  obtaining  [>ossessipQ  of  it,  iocQDtkiiBntly  barned 
the  cidL  W  ith  some  such  magical  apparatas  as  this  Faost 
evokes  the  Spirit  of  earthy  but  soon  loathes  his  sight,  and 
digmisses  him.  His  farther  amusements  are  unseasonably 
iBterrupted  by  the  entrance  of  his  Secretary  Wagner,  a  dnil 
aspirant  to  philosophy,  with  n^holu  we  could  as  willingly 
dii^pense,  as  his  ihaster  seem$  inclined  to  do.  Faust  excuses 
himself  after  a  short  dialogue  and  is  left  alone  to  renew  his 
meditations  on  the  impoteace  and  vianity  of  human  intelleet* 
His  thoughts^  by  degrees^  are  directed  to  suicide, 

•*  Dowfi  swooping  to  my  wish  a  car  appears^— 

A  fiery  chariot.     My  glad  soul  prepare 

To  pierce  the  unattempted  realms  of  air. 
Systems  igfiknown,  and  more  harmonious  spheres* 
'  '   Such  proud  existence,  joys  of  heavenly  birth  ! 

Worm  as  thou  art,  what  claim  hast  thou  to  share  i 
And  yet  to  quit  the  sym  that  lights  thy  earth, 

Thy  proper  orb  is^all  thou  hast  to  dare* 
^is  but  to  dash  the  portals  to  the  ground 

Through  which  the  many  slink  as  best  they  can. 
To  re-assert,  by  more  than  empty  sound. 

E'en  against  heaven,  the  dignity  of  man. 
To  view  Hie  dark  abyss,  and  not  to  quake. 

Where  fancy  dooms  us  to  eternal  woes, 
Through  the  dim  gate  our  yehturous  way  to  take» 

Around  whose  narrow  mouth  helFs  furnace  glows. 
On  such  a  venture  gaily  to  advance, 
And  leap"— to  nothingness,  if  such  our  chance. 

•*  Come  from  the  shelf,  where  thou  hast  lain  secure, 

Thou  ancient  goblet,  formed  of  crystal  pure; 
^    I  have  not  thought  on  thee  this  many  a  year. 
Oft  at  my  father  s  feasts  the  rosy  wine 
In  thy  transpiarent  brightness  Jeamt  to  shine. 
And  ^dd  a  lustre  to  the  good  man*s  cheer. 
Well  I  remember  the  accustomed  rite. 
When  the  blithe  comrades  pledged  thee  through  the  night. 
And,  as  the  spirit  mounted  while  they  quaffed, 
The  jovial  task  to  clear  thee  at  a  draught. 
While  thy  rich  carvings  of  the  olden  time 
Form'd  the  quaint  subject  of  the  drinker  s  rhyme* 
In  thee  I  ne'er  shall  pledge  my  friend  again, 
Or  for  such  rhyme  the  quick  invention  strain. 
This  juice  of  fatal  strength  and  browner  hue 
Would  make  the  unfinished  verees  feet  too  few : 
In  thee  the  troubles  of  my  soul  I  cast, 
Hail  the  blest  drops,  and  drain  them  to  tlie  last. 

*♦  [Sets  the  cup  to  hU  lips.  .  Church  bells  and 
anthem  in  the  dUtance.^ 


**  CffORVi  OV  TMB  AHaSUtf 

**  Christ  18  arisen ! 

Hail  the  glad  day^ 
Ye  children  of  clay^ 
Who  ftre  bat  the  prey 
Of  veaknesr  and  sorrovr.'^  F.  SSi 

It  is  the  morn  of  Easter»  and  the  distant  sound  of  llfis 
chaont  is  findy  conceived  to  arrest  his  gaiUy  purpose. 

The  opening^  of  the  seiqond  scene  exhibits  mecbaoios  anct 
laboareri  poiii;ing  forth  before  tike  city  gate,  to  ei\|oy  their 
holyday,  Faust  mixes  with  them,  and  receives  their  tbaokt 
for  the  condescending  familiarity  manifested  by  one  so  learned^ 
and  for  the  benevolent  relief  which  the;  skill  in  medicine,  pos- 
sessed by  his  father  and  by  himself,  had  enabled  them  to  dis- 
pense daring  the  rage  of  an  epidemic  disease*  Faust  sickens 
at  this  praise;  aud  nurses  his  morbid  appetite  by  reflecting^ 
upon  the  uncertainty  of  Physic.  After  this,  to  his  honest 
Secretary's  great  terror,  be  renews  his  wonted  invocations  to 
the  Spirits  of  mid-air.  The  good-hearted  scribe  warns  him 
of  his  danger ;  for  he,  like  Caliban,  is  acquainted  with  all 
the  fiends  who  ride  upo]\  the  winds  of  the  four  quarters ;  bat 
his  skill  does  not  lead  him  to  detect  the  incarnation  of  Me- 
phistopheles,  who  attaches  himself  to  Faust  ^hile  they  are 
talking  in  the  shape  of  a  black  poodle  dog.  Faust  notes  the 
<<  lizard  circles,"  which  he  winds  i^ound  their  steps ;  hemairks 
a  track  of  fiery  tight,  which  follows  him,  while  the  simple 
Wagner  sees  nought  but  a  very  popdte,  who  will  fetch  aud 
carry,  and  swiin  in  the  river  for  a  cane. 

Faust  entices  the  dog  to  his  study,  and  in  his  company  at 
midnight,  he  sits  down  to  the  strange  task  of  correcting  Im 
translation  into  Grerman  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John.  While  he  writes,  the  poodle  howls  and  bellows, 
till  the  philosopher  opens  the  door  to  get  rid  of  bim.  The 
poodle  then  grows  long  and  broad,  and  shews  .a  wondrous 
shape,  which  confirming;  Faast's  original  suspicion,  induces 
him,  by  means  of  a  powerful  spell,  to  call  him  forth  in  human 
shape ;  and  at  last,  after  much  resistance,^  **  Mephistopbeleft 
appears  from  behind  the  stove,  dressed  as  a  travelling  stu- 
dent." After  a  short  explanation  of  his  qualities  and 
pursuits,  be  requests  permission  to  depart,  from  which,  as  it 
seems,  he  is  hindered  by  a  pentagram,  which  Faust  had  placed 
on  the  threshold  to  guard  himself  against  evil  diemons.  It  i«  a 
law,  by  which  Hell  is  bonnd,  that  no  Spirit  can  retire,  unless 
by  the  same  road  at  which  it  entered.  The  poodle  had  crept 
through. an  unguarded  corner,  but  be  is  unable,  to  repass  it 
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•  *  \ 

now,  and  Faust  seems  mclined  to  retain' bim  ia  bis  bold* 
Mephistopheles,  in  order  to  escape^  ch^^afs.  the  magician  into 
the  acceptance  of  a  spiritual  song,  and  having  lolled  him 
as  it  is  most  natural  he  should  do,  into  slumber  by  its  sootbing 
melody^  he  employs  a  rat  to  gnair  the  parchment  scroll^  and 
disappears  at  a  bound.  ■  /  .  ■ 

in  tbeir  second  interview  they  come  to  terms.  Mephisto- 
pheles  proffers  bis  services  as  valet  on  a  travelling  tour,  pro- 
vided that  Faust,  if  they  meet  again  in  another  world,  should 
agree  to  assume  a  similar  character.  The  contract  is  regu- 
laHy  signed  in  blood;  but  its  terms  are  somewhat  ol>scure — • 
let  the  reader  judge  for  himself. 

**  VAUST. 

*<  Should  my  soul  once  partake  the  body's  rest, 

Then  let  me  only  wake  to  die. 
If  with  one  instant's  self-approval  blest. 

The  next  convicts  the  author  of  the  lie. 
That  moment  in  enjoyment  past— 
That  moment,  let  it  be  my  last ! 
This  is  toy  wager. 

"  MEPHISTOPHELQS. 

*<  Doner  P.  95. 

Faust's  wishes  are  not  ^ery  moderate. 

"FAUST. 

<*  llear  mie!  I  do  not  ask  for  happiness. 
To  nassion's  whirl  my  soul  I  consecrate. 
Fury  that  gladdens,  love  that  turns  to  hate. 
My  breast,  that  swells  no  raOre  with  learning's  throes, 

I  give  to  pain,  and  bare  it  to  the  storm ;  - 

And  all  that  man  enjoys,  or  undergoes, 

\  wish  concenter'd  in  this  single  form : 
High  as  yourself  to  mount,  to  dive  as  low  ; 
Upon  myself  to  heap  your  weal  and  woe ; 
Wide  as  yopr  range  my  circle  to  extend, 
And,  like  yourself,  be  blasted  at  the  end."  P.  99,. 

A  scene  of  keen  irony  follows,  in  which  Mephistopbeles, 
under  the  disguise  of  Faust, /lectures  a  scholar  applying  4o 
bim  for  instruction,  and  oausjtically  reviews ^he  several  Facul<- 
ties,  in  one  of  which  his  tyro  is  anxious  to  graduate.  After 
this,  spreading  their  mantles  to  the  wind,  the  fiend  and  bis 
master,  commence  their  rambles.  Their  cpu/icr^ssat  is  among 
some  drunken  citizens  in  a  Leipsig  cellar,  where  Mephis'- 
topheles  practises  a  few  juggling  tricks.  They  next  visit  a 
witch's  kitchen,  and  in  this  a  wildness  of  imagination  is  dis- 


,  Wkibli  Wdert  upoD  the  ludiicroos ;  UJke  tli#v  itma 
on  as  e  ftampte.  '^ 

'  .    •       •  .  •    ■      •    !f' 

«  rfe  Witch  s  KUchen. 

•*  A gAktt hMrm  u  hciUng  m  a  fre^  ^hkkis $emtiazwg  on  atom 
hearth.  In  the  imoke  that  riscB  from  it  various  J^gurei  are 
ascending,  A  Meerkatze  (an  animal  between  a  cat  and  a  mon* 
key)  sits  by  the  caldron^  skimming  it  so  thai  it  may  not  Ml  ooer. 
The  male,  mth  hisfimsiy^  is  warming  himse^."  P.  iSl. 

The  Meerkatsen,  when  a3k^  after  tbeir  mistreM,  reply  ia 
narsery  rhyme<^ 

•  "  The  old  sinner, 
Gone  out  to  dinner, 
•     Up  the  chimney;'* 

While  they  sing 

**lTheietiU»  which  the  cats  have  neglected^  begins 
to  boil  over:  it  tales  Jire^  .and blazes  tfp  the 
chimney.  Tie  Witch  comes  doun  howling 
and  shrieking  through  the Jlame. 


« 


WITPH. 


€i  Ough !  ough !  Cfa^l  ough  !  > 

Infernal  hellcat !  cursed  sow ! 
Curse  on  the  careless  brutes,  to  aHow 

The  pot  to  boil  over,  and  singe,  me  aowl''    P.  139« 

•      »  .  .  ,  '■     .    ^ 

Mephistopheles  discovers  himself,  and  the  witch,  after 
sundry  mommeries,  pres^ats  Faust  with  a  cup  of  her  mys**, 
terious  wine ;  in  the  mean  time,  in  an  enchanted  mirror,  he 
has  had  the  first  vision  of  Margaret. 

^  It  was  for  nag  purpose,  that  the  visit  to  the  witch  waa 
designed,  for  he  soon  afterward  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
reality  of  this  vision,  the  innocent  Margaret,  so  pure,  that 
the  priest  who  absolved  her  could  not  send  her  back  more 
perfeot  than  she  approached  his  confessional,  so  b^antifnl^ 
tiial  the  fiist  glance  inflames  Fanst  to.  madness,  of  pMiioii. 
Jiephislopheles  gnidea  the  doe,  and  is  now  fure  of  his  preji* 
JSe^l^dMea^rich  jpfts  in  the chamberi^  the  maid*  wiUdaslie 
Mlein]^  enough  attributes  to  the  bounty  of  soo»e  conceal^ 
loyer*  jBy  the  aid  of  a  female  friend,  Martha,  w<iU  cahBuIaitefl . 
to  act  as  p9n>cQresa,  he  then  personally  introduces  Fanst,  whe 
eanly  inspires  a  mutual  aflbction.  Mephistopheles  describes 


Its  Fm^U.  a  PrtmOf 

h&r  lo¥9  Jn  Sonne  line$,  jo.  which^  for  pace,  lli^  poet  has  £bv- 
gotten  the  bitternes  which  lurks  under  all  the  other  descrip? 
tions  of  the  fiend.    They  are  unmixedly  sweet. 

<'  How  slow  for  her  the  steps  of  time  must  fall ! 

She  looks  through  the  casement's  chequer'd  glass ; 

The  clouds  drive  bj^  and  she  watches  them  pass 
Over  Ibe  city  wall. 
*  Were  I  a  bird,  to  flee  away,  ^ 

'  Soon  would  I  spread  my  wings'-— 
Through  half  the  night,  and  all  the  day. 

Such  is  the  song  she  sings. 
She  has  sparkles  of  joy  which  soon  subside. 
Then  she  weeps  till  her  soul  is  satisfied, 
And  then  is  tranquil,  or  seems  to  be  so, 
Bm  ever  in  love,  if  she  seem  it  or  no."  P.  195. 

Fansfs  passion  is  of  a  fiercer  nature,  and  shews  a  ^ne 
contrast. 

**'»Ausr. 

*•  What  are  the  loys^er  love  can  givie? 

Do  I  not  stul  remafn  the  same  ?  ' 
The  houseless  wretc^h,  the  fugitive^ 

Without  repose,  without  an  aim  ? 
My  course  has  been  Klce  cataracts  that  Jeap,  * 
All  maddening,  :t}ll  in,  sppie  darl^:  gu)f  tbey  sleep. 
Upon  a  terraced  cliff,  {impending  q'er 
The  rush  of  watersi,  apd  th^  tprr^t's  rpaf;,  > 

She  dweU,  the  mistjress  of  l^^r  little  wori^. 
Nor  fear'd  the  frenzied  stream's  descent. 
And  I,  accursed  of  Heaiven  I  wssnot  content* 
By  tne  the  stedfiist  rock  was  reiit, 

And  into  ruio  burUd I    ^' 
She  and  her  joys  we^re  swept  away* 
H^U 'twas  thy  biddmgr-take  thy  pr^y. 
]Por  my  own. doom,  exact  it  fast— 
I>o  npw  what  4nust  lip  done  at  Ii^t ; 
^pr,  e'ep  if  she  qay  fate  must  share,' 
fpspens^  more  tqrtures  tbai^  despair !''  P.  ]97. 


*We^|ieed'«OMrodyadd,  tiiat  tiirough  ihimsetf,  and  the 
4p>b0et,Fan$tis  a^toosttocessfiilloye];*  .  Margaret.  beiweiMMV 
in  spiie  of  JierliUndnessi^aees  xeason.to  suspect  bis  rdigipjws 
ifiro|j»6mities«  He  d.oe»  net  share  in  mass  and  confession^ iojul 
1A0  cjtiestioDs  him  closely  .en ^hia.^tb.  His  reply  must'b^ 
^dftr^neiitire. 

"fA»ST. 

« 

**  Ah !  dearesti  who  can  dare 
Say  he  believes  i 


y 


Aak  the  religious,  ask  the  wisey 
And  all  the  priest  or  sage  replies 
But  mocks  m  atfci^f. 

**  MARQAtLMT. 

^<  Attthy  tksDv  you  hare  none* 

«         ■  ■ 

^  «f  VAOST.      . 

**  Do  not  distort  my  answer^  lOV^Iy  one. 
Who  cdtfd  hftaMelfMKp^     [     ^       ' 
To  say  he  disbelieves. 

The  being  whose  prgaenoci  dl  iniist  ft^  IKT  welt? 
Ttie^AU-erMor, 


"*    *         ,  .... 

Does  he  not  uphold 

Thyself,  and  me,  and  all  ? 

Does  not  yon  vaulted  Heaven  ^pdfid 

Round  tfieftst  eartti  on  #hich  we  stand  f 

Do  we  n6t  hail  It,  thoiigh  frotal  ht 

The  light  of  each  etemd  stair  ? 

Are  not  my  eyes  in  yours  reflect? 

And,  all  these  living  prooft  cblfecited,         '  . 

Do  not  they  flash  upon  thfe  biriilrt»    ^ 

Do  not  th£^  press  upofi  We  ^(estrt. 

The  trace  of  mture's  mystic  rdgrt  f 

Inhale  the  feeling^  till  it  fiU. 

The  bieast,  then  cal)  it  w&t  yoa  wfll. 

Call  it  aii  in^eace  from  cAove--^ 

Faith,  heaven,  or  happiiaidte,  or  Idve, 

I  have  no  name  by  whicl^  to  pall 

The  secret  power--:*t!s  fbeUbg  all.'*  P.  204. 

T^e  noble  translator  lUs  heni  doilo  fiiQ  justice  to  his  author, 
and  H  nitiat  indeed  bie  adflatted^E  in  .general,  that  he  has  the 
rare  m^rit  of  always  succeeding  j^st  in  the  most  prominent 

JiassagH^  The  hymn  to  (he  Mater  Doloroia^  which  our  limits 
brbidna'^  extract,  might  be  citedia  eyidenceof  our  assertion. 
In  ordfr  to  g^in  access  to  heri  under  her  mother's  roof, 
Faost  presents  Margaret  with  a  piual;  of  sleeps :  potion,  wMi 
which  He(4ustopheles  hasfamirifBdrhiitt,  md  she  consents  to 
administer  it.  The  mixture  is  poison  !•  and'  bf  this  it  seema 
Paust  was  igi(iorant.  Margaret's  brolluw,  a  gUllant  soldier, 
hears  her  shi^e,  and  liaslena- to  revenge  himself  on  tha 
sedncen  He  is  murdered  at  Jier  door  by  Faust  and  hb 
fiendish  associate. 

Long  as  it  may  be^  we  cafnnot  forbear  to  extract  the  fine 
scene  which  follows. 


<4iM  Fuml :  a  DNnnai 

*' Cathedral. 

"  Servict  and  ArUhem» 

**  Margaret  and  many  others,    Eyil  Spirit  behind 

Maroarst,  '' 

"  EVIL  SPIRIT. 

**  Margaret,  how  different  thy  lot 
When  kneeling  at  the  altar's  foot  \ 

In  thy  young  innocence ; 
When,  from  the  mass-book,  snatched  in  haste, 
Thy  prayer  was  utter'd ; 
Prayer  which  but  half  dii^laced 
The  thought  of  childish  pastime  jn  thy  mind. 
Margaret ! 

How  is  it  with  thy  brain  i 
Is  it'  not  in  thy  heart 
The  blackening  spot  ? 

Are  thy  prayers  utter'd  for  thy  mother's  soul. 
Who  slept,  through  thee,  through  thee,  to  wake  no  more  ? 
Is  not  thy  door-stone  red  i 
Whose  is  the  blood  ? 
Dost  thou  not  feel  it  shoot 
Under  thy  breast,  e'en  now. 
The  pang  thou  darest  not  own. 
That  tells  of  shame  to  come  ? 

<<  Margaret. 

«<  Woe,  woe  I  could  I  dispel  the  thoughts 
Which  cross  me  and  surround 
A^nst  my  will. 

**  CHORUS. 

'*  Dies  irse,  dies  ilia, 
Sblvet  sieculum  in  favillft; 

**  RVIt  SPIRIT. 

**  Despair  is  on  thee— 
The  test  trumpet  sounds — 
The  graves  are  yawning. 
Thy  sinful  heart. 
From  its  cold  rest, 
For  wrath  eternal. 
And  for  penal  flames. 
Is  raised  again ! 

**  Margaret. 

«  Were  I  but  hence ! 
I  feel  as  if  the  organ's  swell 
^  Stifled  my  breath — 

As  ^  the  anthem's  note  .. 

Shot  through  my  sout! 


Fauat :  a  Dratmu  VHf^ 

**  CHonus. 

**  Judex  ergo  cum  sedebit, 
Quidquid  latet  adparebit, 
^il  inultum  remanebit, 

**  Margaret. 

'*  I  pant  for  room  ! 
The  pillars  of  the  aisle 
Are  closing  on  me ! 
The  vaulted  roof 
Weiglis  down  my  head ! 

**  BTIL  ONE. 

"  Hide  thyself ! 
Sin  and  shame 
May  not  be  hidden. 
Light  and  air  for  thee  f 
Despair!  despair! 

^^  CHORUS. 

**  Quid  sum  miser  tunc  dicturus, 
Quem  patronum  rogaturus  ? 
Cum  viz  Justus  sit  securus. 

**  EVIL  ONE. 

**  The  glorified  are  turning 
Their  foreheads  from  thee ; 
The  holy  shun 
To  join  their  hands  in  thine. 
Despair ! 

*<  CHORUS. 

<'  Quid  sum  miser  tunc  dicturus  ? 

♦        •        *        ♦     .^'  . 

**  MARGARET. 

•*  Help  me,  I  faint  r  P.  227. 

We  can  afford  space  for  this  fine  passage^  since  the  noble 
|K>et,  with  that  sound  jadgment  which  we  have  before  com 
mended,  has  omitted  the  succeeding  extraordinary  scene  on 
the  Hartz  Mountain  on  Walpnrgis  night,  which  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  confess,  is  beyond  our  comprehension,  and  which 
we  cannot  therefore  be  expected  to  admire  even  in  part.  By 
that  perversion  of  talent,  taste,  and  principle  which  trans- 
muted into  base  metal  all  which  the  late  Mr.  Percy  Byshe 
Shelley  might  once,  perhaps,  have  attained  power  to  exalt 
into  gold|  A^  selected  this  particular  scrae,,  the  most  excep* 


tionable  both  in  conceptioa  and  in  expression,  which  Goethe 
ever  composed,  tp  present  to  the  3rftisb  public,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  master's  power ;  and  he  found  a  willing  mid  wife  for  his 
abortion  in  the  chief  of  the  CqpI^ci^J  School.  Lord  Francis 
Leveson  Gower  has  been  warned  Uy  4his  signal  failure,  and 
he  contents  himself  by  relating  one  incident  too  striking  to 
be  allowed  to  perish.  The  revelUbg  witches  have  the  power 
of  assuming  any  form  they  {>lease..  One  appears  to  Faust  as 
bis  Margaret.  The  neck  of  thepbantojn  has  impressed  round 
it  a  single  streak  of  red,  aoajrcely  broader  than  the  line  which 
would  be  traced  by  a  knife.    It  h  a  type  of  her  fate. 

Margaret  is  in  prison  ;  ia  a  fit  of  frenzy  she  has  committed 
infanticide.  It  is  the  night  before  her  ej^ecution,  and  Me-^ 
pfaistopheles  having  led  his  victim  tl^ough  l^e  round  of  Hell- 
pastimes  on  the  Uartz^  informs  hijaoi  of  Ih^  jot  pf  his  mistress, 
Faust  is  distracted,  and  demands  power  to^  save  her.  Me- 
phistopheles  lulls  the  jailors  into'  sleep^  obtains  the  keys  of 
the  dungeon,  and  places  Faust  witl;i,in  it.  We  wish  we  could 
ei^tract  the  whole  of  the  ej^i^uisite  concluding  scene. 

(hidifig  herself  in  the  straw  on  •which  she  lies,) 
f<  Woe,  woe !  they  wal?e  i»ib  !  bitter  fate  ! 

*^  Hush/ hush !  I  come  tt>  give  thee  qiieans  to  %• 

"  MARGARET. 

**  Art  thou  a  man  ?  then  be  comj^assionate; 

*^  Soft;  1  thou  wiit  wake  thy  jailers  with  that  cry. 

{^He  seizes  the  chains  to  unloek  them. 

<^  Who  gstvc  the  hangman  power 
So  soon  to.wiake  abd  slay  ? 

Why  calle8t»thou  me  a*  micbight'*s.hour  ?r»^ 

Ob-t  lei  me  live  till  day! — 
iMt  not  time  wJien  mqjri)vl|a&  sprung  .?>    .  ... 

'  [She  stands  vf^' 

And  I  atn  yet  so  yc^Pg7-:S.oypupg ! 
Arid  yet ^o  soon  t<^  perish  by  your  laws, ' 
Once  I  was  fair  top-i-thai  is  Just  the  cause. 
'  One  friend  was  near  m^  then :  he  too  IS  fle'd. 
My  Sowers  ?ire  wilber^d,  and  my  garland  dead*    ^ 

9 
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Seize  me  not  thuB^f  it  givm  me  paia« 

Have  I  e'er  wrong'd  tbee  ^  why  then  bind  me  BD^? 
Xet  not  my  woman^s  voice  implore  in  vain-^ 

Can  I  have  hurt  oxie  whom  I  do  not  Imow  ?"       P*  254* 

At  last  she  recognizes  her  lover. 

/       <•  FAtJflT« 

*«'TisL 

^<  Oh,  say  it,  say  it»  once  again^ 
My  friend,  my  lover.!    Where  is  now  my  ipoin,  i 
Where  is  my  chain,  my  dupg^n,  and  my  grave  ? 
He  comes  Ipmself  to  comfort  and  to  save. 
I  see  the  church's  aisle,  the  street. 
Where  first  we  dared  to  gaze,  to  meet : 
The  garden  blboms  befote  me  now. 
Where  first  we  shared  the)  kiss,  the  vow. 

^*  Away !  away  f 

<<0b,  notsoflistf 
Time  is  wilh  you  so  sweetly  paist*   ' 

"  7AUST, 

'*  Haste,  Margaret,  haste ! 
For  if  thou  Tingerest  here. 
We  both  shall  pay  it  dear/'^  F.  257. 

"  EA0ST. 

**  Come,  come  !^  feel  the  morning  breeze^s  breath. 

<*  MARGARET. 

^  This  hand  was  gqilty.  of  a  mothpr>  4^th  J 
I  drown'd  my  diild !  And  thou  canst  tell 
If  it  was  mine,  'twas  thine  as  well. 
I  scarce  believe,  though  so  it  seem — 
Give  me  thy  hand — I  do  not  dream*— 
That  dear,  dear  hand.    Alas,  that  spot ! 
Wipe  it  away,  the  purple  dot  ^ 
What  hast  thou  done  I    Pi^t  up  thy  swerd : 
It  was  thy  Margafet*s  voice  implored.  ' 

*<  Oh  Margaret !  let  the  past  be  past^ 
Forget  it«  or  I  breathe  my  last*. 

"  MARGARET*. 

*^  No ;  you  must  live  t^  liihatll  tmee        >   ,a> 
For  each  their  separate  burial  placei     > 


You  must  pfrepare  betioijef  tQ.monrow 
Our  borne  of  sorrow.      ,   . 
N         For  my  poor  mother  keep  the  best : 
My  brother  next  to  hershall.rest. 
Me,  Margaret,  you  must  fay  aside. 
Some  space  between,  but  not  too  wide. 
On  the  right  breast  my  boy  shall  be; 
Let  no  one  else  lie  theteinit  be. 
'Twere  bliss  with  him  in  death  to  lie. 
Which,  on  this  earth,  my  foes  deny. 
'Tis  al]  in  Vain— >yoa  will  not  inind;  ' 
And  yet  fou  look  so  good,  so  kind*" .  P.  259, 

He  in  vain  iirges  her  toAee. 

•    **  TAtrSTw 

**  Day!  Margaret,  day !  your  hour  will  soon  be  past.  . 

^*   MARGARET. 

**  True,  'tis  the  day ;  th6  ljBSt-*the  last ! 
My  bridal  day !— -'twill  soon  appear. 
Tell  it  to  none  thou  haSt  been  hefe. 
We  shall  see  one  another,  and  soon  shall  see- 
But  not  at  the  danc^  will  our  meeting  be. 

We  two  shall  meet 

»■'     •  ■   .  < 

In  the  crowded  street ': ' 

The  citizens  throng—the,  press  is  hot, 

They  talk  together — I  he^r  them  not : 

The  bell  has  toll'd^— the  wand  they  break — 

My  arms  they  pinion  till  they  ache ! 

Th^y  foicce  me  down  upon  the  chair ! 

Th^  neck  of  each  spectator  there 

Tnrifls,  as  though  itself  would  feel 

The  headsman's  stroke-^the  sweeping  steel ! 

And  all  are  as  diAab^  wifh  8DeebliI(e88  pain. 

As  if  they  never  wbuldi^yeak'  lagain ! ; 

•*  Oh,  had'l  never  lived!        •  ^ 

*^  MBPHiSTOPHBLES  (fipjjieari  in  the  ihar'tioa^.) 

•*  Off  1  or  your  life  will  be  but  short : 
My  coursers  paw  the  ground,  and  snort  f 
The  aun  will  rise,  and  dif  they  bound. 

«  Who  is  it  risea  from  tlie  ground  ? 
'Tis  he  !--the  evil  one  of  hell ! 
What  woujld  he  wbsra  the  bolydwell  ? 
'Tis  mt  he  seeks  f 


.} 
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".  FAUST* 

«<  To  bid  thee  live. 

^<  MARGARST. 

**  Justice  of  heaven !  to  thee  my  soul  I  give ! 

MSFH18T0PHBLE8  (fo  FAUSt). 

*<  Come !  come !  or  tarry  else  with  her  to  die* 

*'  Margaret. 

^'  Heaven.  I  am  Ifhine !  to  thy  embrace  I  fly  I 
Hover  around,  ye  angel  bands 
Save  me !  defy  him  where  he  stands* 
Henry,  I  shudder !  'tis  for  thee. 

^*   MBPHI8T0PHELZ8. 

**  She  is  condemned  I 

**    VOICES  FROM  ABOVE. 

**  Is  pardon'd ! 

**  MBPHISTOPHELBS  (tO  FAUST.) 

**  Hence,  and  flee ! 

[Fafit«Ae#  tvith  Faust. 
**  MAVLGAtLXT  (Jromtoithin.) 
«'  Henry!  Henry!"  .  P,  265. 

It  is  scarcely  within  the  powers  of  song  to  exceed  the 
pathos  of  this  touching  scene.  The  skill  with  which  the  ima^ 
gination  of  the  reader  is  left  to  supply  the  links  of  action 
designedly  omitted,  and  the  purposed  aimness  which  is  thrown 
over  the  catastrophe,  are  among  some  of  the  loftiest  triumphs  ' 
of  poetry,  and  sufficiently  redeem  the  fame  of  Goethe  from 
the  mass  of  puerile  nii|tter  with  whjicb  he  has  allowed  his 
drama  to  be  deformed.  TKe  powerful  conception  of  Mephis- 
topheles,  and  the  cold  sai^casm  with  which  the  seducer  poisons 
every  sweet  to  which  he  allures,  are  the  points  upon  which 
the  German  critics  appear  chiefly  to  have  rested  their  eulo- 
gium«  With  all  due  regard  for  the  force  of  genius  so  largely 
displayed  in  these,  we  must  claim  the  part  which  Margaret 
bears,  as  more  according  with  nature,  more,  as  the  painters 
would  say,  in  just  keeping,  and,  therefore,  far  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  wilder  machinery ;  and  we  gladly  escape  from 
these  night-mare  horrors  so  legitimately  German,  to  charac- 
ters of  real  life»  pourtrayed  by  one  who  must  have  been 
deeply  acquainted  with  the  springs  of  the  hnman  heart* 

How  well  the  noble  translator  has  performed  his  part,  the 
large  extracts  which  we  have  already  giyeii]|. will  safficiently 


efiooe*'  He  is  eqnallY  sagoefls^l .  in  tbe  two  aunor  pieces 
which  he  Ims  appended.  Ttie  /f  Song  of  the  Bell/'  is  a  most 
spirited  piece  by  ScBilll^r,  6i\i|jlilti|^fitable  subject;  bat 
we  must  exclnde  it»  in  order  tb  gUf^  entire  thefoUowiBg  ex« 
qaisite  paraphrase  from  the  same  writer* 

**  The  PartiHffnofike  Eofih.from  SMOer. 

**  When  Jete  had  encfi«ded««if.plantt  wbh  light. 

And  had  roU'd  the  proud  orb  on  its  way. 
And  had  given  the  inooh  to  illume  it  by  night. 

And  the  bright  sun  to  ride  It  bv  day ; 
The  reign  of  its  snrface  he  fonn'a  to  agree 

With  the  witdbm  that  gotem'd  its  plaii ;  . 
He  divided  the  earth,  and  apportion'a  tfaesea. 

And  h^  gave  the  dflminion  to  man« 

<<  The  hunter  he  sped  to  the  forest  and  wood. 
And  the  husbandman  seized  on  the  plain ; 
The  fisherman  latnich'd  his  canoe  on  the  flood. 
And  the  merchant  embark'd  on  the  maiki. 
'  The  mighty  piHTtition  was  finidi'd  at  last. 

When  a  figure  camis  lisilessly  on  ; 
But  fearful  and  wild  were  the  loiAs  that  he  cast 
When  he.  found  that  the  labour  was  done. 

**  The  mien  of'dfsoi^r,  the  wreath  Which  he  wore, 
Aiid  the  frenzy  that  flashed  from' his  ^,       . 
And  the  lyre  of  ivory^and. gold  which ;he  bore^ 
•  Prbclinm'd  that  the  Poet  was  nigh  $ 
And  lie  rush'd  all  in  tears,  at  the  htal  decreoj^ 

To  the  fl>ot  of  the  Thunderer's  throne^ 
And  cbmpla&'d  thAt  no  spot  of  the  earth  or  thie! 


I 

it 


ExA  been  givein  tbe  Bard  as  Uis  own. 


sea 


e. 


•  V 


*   '    ■    ' 


And  th^  Tlund^*^ spniiMrathis pirtyeritad-his.mieo^ .$ 
Thpugh'he  moum'4  thcrequent  wtts  too  late  ^  - .  . 

And  he  ask'd  in  what  regions.  tli^ePoei  bad  been        _ 
'When  his  lot  was  decided  by  fate. 

Oh  I  pardoii  mj  error,  he  humbly  refplied, 
'    .  Which  sprung  f!*om.a'vi8ioDtoo  bright; 

MVsotd  at  that  moment  was  close  at  thy  sidiSy     "^ 
Entranced- in  ihese  regl^iis  of  light. 

<^  JJitihung  on  thy  vinige,  it  baA'd  lis  Af  smOc^    /  • ' 
,    Anditrodeon-thyglapoeiOffil!e;i 

And  forgive^  if;  bewU^er'd  9i\d.daBa)ed  ]the  wbiie^     . 

It  forgot  eyeiy  earthly  desire^ 
The  ear^iV  said  the  Godhead,  Is  portioh;^  away,    ^^ 
'  And  I  cannot  reverse  the  decree  »•.   \'  '        ' 

9it'  tbe'litsayens  afe  mine,  and  the  regions  ofdayt 

And  theirperttf  is  opto  to  thee.'*  P.  2T7. 
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;  The  lovers  of  Grerman  lUeriatitre  must  r^oice  to  see  jnstire' 
done  to  two  of  its  <)hief  .oraameDts ;  a9d  t&ose  wba  eonltato' 
their  love  to  the  literature  of  £ogIand»are  not  a  little  obliged**' 
by  the  pleasing  addition  which  Lord  Francis  Leveson  GeweT' 
has  made  to  their  treasury. 


Art.  VII.  Memoirs  of  Francis  Bamettt.  if^e  Lefevre  of 
"  No  Fiction  :^  and  a  Iteview  of  that  Work.  With  Let- 
tersy  and  Authentic  JJfocum^tSi  ii  vols.  12iao.  luU* 
Barnett.    1829!/ 

Thb  readers  of  Meth^istical  noyel's  may  chance  to  hare 
seen  two  well-advertised  works  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Reed, 
'*  No  Fiction,  a  narrative  founded  on  fact/*  and  **  Martha,  a 
Memorial  of  an .  only  and  beloved  Sister."  They  are  not  so. 
popular  as  the  I)ai|^ymao's  daughter;  Jbut  bid  fair  to  eclipse 
Mrs.  Taylor,  of  O^gai:^  The  Memoirs,  now  before  us  con- 
tain the  secret  history  of  Mr.  Reed's  romances,  and  if  they 
referred  to  past  times  and  worm-eaten  pages,  they  wx>uld 
afford  a  rich  treat  tp  the  lovers  oif  literary  scandaL  Mr. 
Barnett  inform^  the  world  that  he  is.  the  hero  o£  **  No  Fie* 
tion;"  emd.tbat  the  tala  is  a  false  and  scandalous  libel  upoo. 
his  character.  To  substantiate  the  charge,  he  onlfTs  into  a 
long  account  of  his  life  and  adventures,  his  connection  with 
the  Reed  family,  the  treatment  which  he  experienced  from* 
the  Rev.  Andrewy  and  itd  disastroui^  ahd  melancholy  conse- 
quences. Whh  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  narra- 
tive. We  humbly  conceive  that  neither  we  or  our  reirfcirs  have ' 
any  concern.  It  is  no  part  of  odr  duty  to.  decide  between 
Mr.  Bairiiett  and  Mr.  Reed.  How  far  the  fojAier  may  have 
recovered  the  ri^ht  use  of  his  seqses,  how  far  the  latter  may 
have  violated  the  rights  of  friendship,  bow  much  of  "  No. 
JS'iqtion"  may  be  the  i^uveniiim  of  the  compiler,  and<  how  little 
of  Sister  Martha  m^y  be  founded  on  fact,  are  {Miutsr  whioh 
we  confers,  ourselves  uoabtleto^  deoide^  i  But  if  Mr.  Biimett 
he  mad,  there  is  a  method  in  his  madness ;  and  some?  of  his 
details  respecting  dissenting^  academies  and  dissenting;^ 
preachers  are  too  curious  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
'  Hib*  mothei"  was  connected  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodists*. 
Q!e  qaine  to  Xioudoii^^t  an.early  age»  obtained  a  situation. ia 
tfao.  Post  Office,. and  attached  himself  to  the  "  I«ondon  Itine^- 
xtot'  Sbciety.'*  Shortly  after  he  Becaihe  acquainted^  with ' 
Andrew.  Ilt^d,£^.ms^n  sQinewhat,  younger  than,  himself,  and 
represented  as  under  some  seriouS'  iivpTessioiis   &om  th^^ 
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preachiDg  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Xyndall.  This  acqaaintance 
ripened  into  intimacy;  and  Mr.  Baraett  was  *'  happy  in 
aniting  with  a  yonng  man  of  similar  tastes  and  pnrsnits  with 
himself.*^ 

*^  To  improve  our  minds,  and  cement  our  friendship,  we,  iii 
union  with  Mr.  Jardine,  a  Mr.  Palmer,  a  Mr.  Liniker,  and  some 
others,  formed,  in  1 806,  a  society  called,  ^  The  Contending  Bre- 
thren Society,'  which  he  has  in  *  No  Fiction'  dignified  by  the  term 
*  Literary  Society,'  and  where  he  talks  about  our  attention  being 
turned  to  '  Languages,  Natural  Philosophy,  History,  English  Li- 
terature, TheoFo^,"  &c.  by  which,  of  course,  the  public  would 
suppose  that  this  Literary  Society  was  fornied  of  young  men  from 
the  highest  circles,  and  of  previously  good  and  liberal  education, 
and  that  the  place  of  our  meeting  was  equal,  at  least,  to  that  of 
the  '  London  Literary  Society,'  in  Aldermanbury,  of  which  that 
eodraordinary  genius^  and  second  Demosthenes,  young  JohnWilks, 
the  attorney,  and  the  author  of  the  Life  qf  the  Queett,  is  the  secre*^ 
tary  *•  But  I  assure  the  public,  that  the  whole  is  a  gross  misre- 
presentation ;  and  as  him  writing  what  I  know  to  be  truth,  I 
am  bound  to  state  facts*  The  place  Jn  which  we  met  was  a  small 
kitchen  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Reed's  father,  in  Chiswell-street, 
where  he  kept  a  china,  shop.  I  do  not  niention  the  kitchen  out  of 
any  disrespect  to  Mr.  and  M^s.  Reed,  sen.  whom  I  highly  esteem, 
as  if  they  Would  not  let  us  ha^e  any  other  room,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  they  would  have  done,  had  not  the  remainder  of  their  rooms 
(excepting  the  dining-room)  been  occupied  by  lodgers. 

**  The  mjembers  of  this  wonclerful  society  were,  myself  (and  I 
put  myself  first,  because  I  was  secretary^  librarian,  and  treasurer^ 
a  clerk  on  sixty  pounds  a  year,  with  a  common  Yorkshire  educa- 
tion! Palmer,  a  journeyman  picture  frame-maker;  Jardiile,  a 
shoemaker,  who  was  journeyman  to  his  father,  and  had  to  work 
very  hard/to  get  a  living ;  Liniker,  who  I  believe  was  a  journeyman 
currier ;  and  another,  whose  name  I  forget,  but  who  was  a  jour- 
neyman baker,  and  who  was  so  stupid,  that  he  could  hardly  earn 
his  own  l)read ;  and  last,  but  not  the  least,  was  our  young  novelist ; 
who,  after  having  been  apprenticed  to  a  watchmaker,  persuaded 
lus  parents  to  purchase  the  remainder  of  his  time,  that  he  might 
devote  it  to  the  more  easy,  although  much  humbler  employ  of 
being  delf-porter  to  bis  mother.  I  have  often  been  amused  since 
that  time,  when  reflecting  on  our  vanity^and  presumption,  to  think 

' '  ^  I  ^  ■■■I.I        ,1  '      — 

*  «  Since  my  reply  to  the  <  Tbreateuing  Letter,'  I  had  a  ticket  of  admissioii  to 
tliif  Society,  when  there  was  a  debate  on  Fiction.  This  gentleman  displayed  hit 
forensicy.consistent  and  logical  powers,  by  speaking  against  the  Novels  of  Sir 
Walter  Seott,  and  in  praise  of  <  Nq  Fiction  ;*  and  particularly  pointing  out,  while 
tlgoificanttly  looking  at  me,  the  *  folly  of  Lefevre,'  as  he  skated,  in  attempting  to 
reply  to  that  work.  His  nonsensical  attempts  to  be  eloquent  excited  my  rbible 
faculties,  bis  personalities  my  contempt  and  pity !  /n  hu  seamd  edition  rf  the 
£^c  0f  tiW  Qtte«7i'be  can  notice  tbiy.'' 
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of  ouir  condeit  and  self-imporUlnce.  We  frequently  pretended  t^ 
lecture  on  points  of  which  we  had  scarcely  any  knowledge,  and  to 
discuss  subjects  which  overwhelm  the  intellect  of  men  and  angds* 
Heed's  Lectures,  which  are  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  the  iSth  of 
January,  were  on  ^  the  Introduction  of  Moral  Evil/  *  Cherubim/ 
&c.     Thus  foolish  boys  *  rushed  in  where  angels  dare  not  tread/ 

^<  Our  books  consisted  of/  Gill's  Body  of  Divinity,'  '  Adamt'a 
Lectures/  &c.  the  value  of  which,  when  our  association  broke  up, 
was  about  five  or  six  pounds/'    Vol.  L  p.  8. 

Mr.  Reed  improved  so  rapidly^  that  it  was  determined.to 
edacate  him  for  the  Ministry^  and  he  was  admitted  into  ail 
academy  at  Hackney,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mark  Wilka 
and  Mr.  Collison.  Here  he  pursued  his  studies  for  some, 
time,  and  regularly  communicated  the  result  of  them  to  his 
bosom  friend.  His  answer  respecting  the  Established 
Church  is  sincere  and  pithy. 


.  **  My  mind,  at  this  period,  was  much  harassed  with  doubts, 
specting  the  propriety  of  dissenting  from  t^e  Established  Church ; 
and  as  I  conceived  no  one  would  desert  her  pale  without  sufficient 
and  substantial  ground,  I  naturally  thought  a  Dissenting  Academjr 
the  most  likely  place  to  have  those  reasons  assigned  which  1. 
wanted,  and  by  which  my  doubts  might  be  removed.  Under  thw 
impression  I  proposed  my  questions  to  Mr.  Reed,  who  was  prepar* 
ingfor  a  dissenting  pulpit  where  I  persuaded  myself  he  would  fre« 
quently  find  it  necessary  to  defend  that  line  of  conduct  which  he 
had  aoopted ;  and,  consequently,  that  he  would  be  able  ta  direct 
|De  to  Buch  publications  as  contained  arguments  the  most  invinqi*' 
ble*  The  public  tlierefore  may  judge  of  my  surprise,  when,  |a 
answer  to  my  inquiries,  I  received  from  this  '*  grave  and  deep*, 
dunking*  student,  the  following  laconic  and  unsatisfactory  re]^]^ 
*  N&oer  lei  it  give  you  an  uneasy  inmn^nt  I*  **    Vol.  L  p.  S2» 

< 

.  We  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  an  account  of  his 
pro^press  in  divinity.  He  pronounced  Bishop  Patrick  worse 
than  he  had"  expected  ;  **  Danbeny  and  Co."  he  discovered 
to  b6  horrible,  carnal,  and  desperately  wicked,  and  Gill, 
Toplady,  and  Brine,  w^re  the  works  which  he  studied  and 
recommended.  Having  prepared  himself  so  admirably  for 
pirefaching  the  Gospel;  the  next  step  was  to  procure  a  call ;  and 
themanoeuvres  by  which  the  call  was  evoked  are  described  with 
great  minuteness  by  Barnett.  We  prefer,  however,  pres^rrt- 
ing  our. readers  with  another  series  of  intrigues,  which  were 
intended  to  supply  the  remaining  wants  of  Mr.  Beed. 

**  What  I  mean  to  convey  then,  when  I  say  Mr.  Reed  talked  of 
marrying,  is  that  he  talked  of  it  more  as  a  matter  of  business  thito 
of  love.  .The  reader  will  of  course  bear  in  recollection,  that  this 
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genttemah  Imd  made  two  official  appHcntiom  p^vioUfily.  One  la 
j808»  and  the  other  in  1810.  But  no«<^  as  he  ^as  setfted  iit  a 
Churchy  the  business  became  itiomentous  and  inf)[)ortaht.  I  wiis 
iif  course  conisalted^  and  those  who  know  the  Key.  Matthew  Wilkt 
need  not  be  informed  that  it  was  necessary  he  ^Ould  al«abe  con^ 
suited. 

**  I  am  sorry  that  Mr;  Wllk^^s  conduct  has  rendered  it  neces. 
aary  that  hijs  name  ^uld  oecttr  sd^^ften  ;  imt  f  cai^not  avoid  it  iii 
fulfilling  ray  pledge  *  k>  unfold  the  charsieti^r'  of  niy  calumniating 
biographer^  which  I  x^an  only  do  by  relating  his  '  different  court- 
ibips/  which  rehtion  will  open  the  eyes  of  many  parents  and 
guardian)?,  and  make  thenii  o»  thie  Ul^rt,  when  ihere  is  top  ynwhpry^ 
mg  into  the  s^rets  of  the  family  by  any  penoor  connected  mb 
our  Academies. 

'  **  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  dor  yoiing  n^inist^rs  in  Ukf£^ 
years,  are  not  so  anxious  ajbiout  the  genuine  piety  ttnd  domestic 
habits  of  the  ladies,  as  they  are  particular' in  inqniring  ^ba^tnuekf^ 
This,  however,  is  not  done  by  them  direct ;  but  in  general  is  per-' 
i^Mtned  by  graver  headsj  and  more  unsuspected  persons,  t  do  not 
mean  this  ^servation  ^O'^apply  to  all  the  Di^entmg  Academies;  I 
«jhfi  only  relating  what  has  come  within  my  own  observation  ;  and* 
I  am  bound  to  say,  that  there  is  a  gentleman  of  high  respectability^ 
and  who^,  no  doubt,  is  actuated  by  a  good  motive,  so  far  as  benefit- 
firtg  the  students  go,  connected  with  one  Acadeiny,  of  so  prying 
and  inquisitive  a  dispodtion  that  he  is,  by  toay  of  distihction^  callea 
''The  Keglstering  Officer'  of  all  the  i&mifies  wilxiin  the  circumlocii- 
Cion  of  th6  Association  to  whicb  he  belongs,  and  who  is,  I  dare 
f^  well  acquainted  wr^hwhat  is  technically  termed  in  the  Acade- 
iii.tcal'  lan^age,  *  the  disposable  property*  of  every  family  hi  hjff 
Annexion*  But  whether  this  *  weighing,'  this  Inquiry  into  *  how" 
itHibfa^'  '  how  manf^  of  the  family,'  *  w%at  relation^,  and  grandmd- 
th<ter,' iib'des.  or  maiden^inits/  and  *  what  expectancies,"untt^ 
with  the  IraiMredfior other*  similar  inquiries/ does  not  savour  more' 
of  this  world,  than  of  that,  kingdom  which  id  in  heaven,  a  few  more 
years  will  make  inanifeitt.  At  alt  events  it  evinces,  that  many  of 
the  eaiididateijbr  the  Invest  seats  in  heaven,  do  n6t  IIvq  on  laiili 
only,  btrt  af  e  willing  in  their  passage  to  be  burdened  with  a  littid 
of  tms  world^s  dross. 

**  In  the  differed  joumies  I  had  taken  to  oblige  the  Rev.  An-' 
drew  Reed,  twice,  if  not  three  times,  ]L  had  been  to  R,eading»  As 
Ikis  place  lived  a  wealthy  citizen  of  the  name  of  Holmes,  who  had 
a  danghter  who  was  noted  for  her  literacy  taste.  When  Mr.  Reed 
b^  be^B^it  New*road  a  few  months,  and  had,  as  before  state^^ 
made  up  his  mind  to  get  settled,  he,  mentioned  this  lady  to  me  \ 
and  from  the  account  he  gave  of  her,  I  advised  him  to  offer  himself 
to  her^  which  was  agreed  ion,  and  the  determination  was  to  put  it 
wtb  exedution  at  once.  However,  one  day,  to  my  great  astonish- 
ment; lie  told  me  he  had  been  hesitating  as  k  regarded  writing  to 
MissHolmeSy  and  the  cause  of  this  versatility  he  soon  informed 
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ne^  arose  ffom  a  conversation  he  had  with  Mr*  Wilks,  all  of  whic^i 
he  jpeioted  to  ine«  and  which  is  nearly  as  follows.  Spring  oif  Mii^ 
RohneSy  Mr.  Wilks  said,  *  She  wont  do,  what  can  her  father  giv^ 
her  i  wh^,  not  ahove  hoo  thousand  pounds  ;  and  what  is  that  ?  Yofi 
will  have  a  young  family,  and  be  dependant  on  your  peopla4 
^ow  here  is  tne  tvtdfotv  at  Petersfieldy  she  has  got  from  six  to  eight 
thousand  pounds.  No  one  to  ask  leave  of!  No  family !  You  will 
have  enoutfh  to  live  upon,  and  you  will  he  independent  of  yomr 
people^  and  can  do  as  you  like.'  This  is  the  substance  of  the  con** 
versation  that  passed  between  them,  as  related  by  Mr.  Reed  to  mtf 
and  let  him  ieny  it  if  it  he  possible.  In  reply  to  this,  I  represented 
to  him  the  preference  of  a  young  lady  to  a  widow,  and  parti- 
cularly^ as  marrying  a  widow,  who  waa  much  older  ibai^ 
himsen*,  without  youthful  personal  attractions,  while  she  poff 
aessed  a  large  fortune,  would  subject  him.  to  the  observations  of 
the  church  and  the  world,  who  would  begin  to  question  the  purity 
.of  his  motives,  which  perhaps  might  render  his  usefulness  qhortivs^ 
Besides  possessing  a  beautiful  young  lady  (J  thought  then  she  toai^ 
/or  1  never  had  seen  her)^  I  ooserved,  her  father  is  in  wealthy  cir^ 
cumataj)ces>  and  willprobably  give  you  something  with  her,  which 
expectations  are  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  widow's  purser 
These  arguments,  honestly  and  affectionately,  yet  powerfully  an4 
vehemently  pressed  by  me,  Mr.  Reed  related  to  Mr.  Wilks. ,  lip 
was  obstinate ;  however,  my  reasoning  prevailed,  and  it  was  nqyf 
settled  that  ]V|^»  Reed  sliould  address  Miss  Holmes :  and  aa  sb^ 
waa  under  age,  it  was  thought  most  decorous  that  the  letjter  should 
be  inclosed  to  hefr  father.  This  was  done,  and  in  the  cora|nunicl^ 
tion  to  hini  Mr,  Reed  made  out  a  pretty  good  tale,  as  it  regardf4 
bis  incofiie.  prospects^  and  possessions,  in  wbicli  grand  aggregate 
b^  did  j^ot  forget  to  include  hi^  Zi^rary,  which  I  dare  say  Mr. JH(» 
jreooUects.  'Hie  taUf  was  good  and  well  told,,hut  Mr.  Holmes  w^ 
oinrii.bird^aiidtDasnoif  as  we  say  in  Yorkshire,  to  be  caught  wtj^ 
phafl  j^e  had,  no  doubt,  highet  views  for  his  daughj^er  than  t^  * 
4iiseoting  minister.  He  returned  the  letters,  and  forbid  thecorr 
respoi^enoe  in  iato^  Not  that  he  was  of  so  high  an  origin.  \lp 
is.a  pl^in  klnct  of  man,  and  as  to  business,  he  had  t)een  a  qheesOf 
mapger in  Kewgatestreet ;  soj  as  it  regarded  rank  and  origin  they 
wefeon|k7r,*  yet  ISeneca,  I  sliould  think,  according  to  owvelegan^ 
nenelist's  a^ppount  of  him,  would  have  preferred  the  crockery  to  the 
cheeaefpoQJger*«  shop,  as  *  of.  all  smells,  no  smell  is  the  best  smplLf 
And  I  notice  thi^,  a^  I  then  thought  Mr.  Splines  asj^u^ied  toQ 
much  in  the  ha^ty  refusal  he  sent  to  Mr.  Reed  \  but  since  I  have 
sees  his  daughter,  I  thoroughly  applaud  the  course  he  took,  as  \ 
have  no  douot  he  thought  it  was  cash^,  and  not  his  daughter^  Mr^ 
Reed  was  anxious  for.  I  was  quite  astonished  at  the  indifferent 
manner  this  negative;  was  received ;  and  much  surprized  that  he 
was  jb  easily  pacified ;  but  then  I  was  judging  from  my  own  feet* 
ings.  And  not  from  observing  the  conduct  of  cool  and  cautious  caleu^ 
htors*  BMt  my  surprise  arose  to  astonishment,  when  I  found  tliat 
t&e  same  ink-stand  had  not  wanted  replenishing^  nor  was  a  nevo  pen 
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required,  only  the  same  one  cutting  and  nihiuig,  to  eari>le  him  ip 
write  to  the  widow,  in  expressions  of  kne  the  most  ardent ,  and  iti 
terms  the  most  adoring.  In  fact,  the  letter  he  had  written  to  Miss 
Holmes  underwent  but  very  little  alteration,  (although  the  widint^ 
was  nearly  double  her  age,)  and  then  dispatched  in  regular  couiase. 
<<  This  affiiir,  however,  was  proceeded  in  with  caution.  As  soon 
as  Mr.  Wilks  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Holmes*s  refusal,  he  re- 
newed the  busbess  about  Mrs.  Cave.  Reed  was  ordered  at  once 
to  write  to  her,  which  he  did,  but  she  refused  him.  At  this  Mr. 
^Reed  was  somewhat  chagrined,  as  Mr.  Wilks  had  told  him  she  was 
in  love  taith  him  ;  and  that  *  he  could  have  her  by  holding  up  his 
finger,'  all  of  which  Mr.  Reed  believed,  as  he  fell  into  the  common 
error  of  most  vain  young  men,  who  think  they  can  have  any  woman 
merely  by  asking.  When  Reed  took  the  answer  to  Mr.  Wilks,  he' 
sent  him  back  for  a  copy  of  his  own  letter.  What1  (exclaimed 
this  acute  physiognomist)  do  you  call  this  a  hm  letter  ?  why,  it  is 
like  milk  and  toater  !  '  It  wont  do  to  write  this  way.  Cool,  calcur 
lating,  whim- wham  stuff!  Why  an  old  man  like  me  would  not 
vhrite  in  that  way !  /  will  write  to  her,  and  you  must  write  again.' 
Reed  used  to  relate  the  conversations  to  me;  and  I  have  no  doubti 
whatever  Reed  may  aver  ,to  the  contrary,  diat  Mr.  Wilks  wilf^d 
me  the  justice  to  say  it  is  substantially  correct.  Mr.  Wilks  did 
.^rrite  to  her,  and  a  pretty  letter  it  was.  Almost  immediately  after 
the  receipt  cf  it,  she  went  to  a  friend  of  mine  at  Portsea^  a  particu- 
Jar  acquaintance  of  her's  (at  whose  request  I  forbear  at  present  to 
mention  many  particulars  relative  to  this  courtship,  and  other 
things  she  has  told  me,)  saying  she  was  almost  hunted  down  by 
Mr.  Wilks  to  have  Reed,  but  she  did  not  want  to  marry ;  and  she 
shewed  her  Mr.  Wilks*8  letter,  which  was  at  once  a  fatherly  admOm 
aition  to  her,  and  an  excuse  for  his  protegee*s  ungallant  mode  6( 
writing,  yet  it  was  in  Mr.  Wilks's  blunt  characteristic  style.  The 
following  words  I  daresay  he  recollects— <  You  are  afoot: — And 
as  for  Rbbd  he  is  a  lump  of  piety.'  Reed  made  his  second  at* 
tack,  just  after  this  admonitory  and  soothing  epbtle  of  Mr.  Wilks. 
However,  now  they  cQuld  not  shake  the  widow's  fortitude ;  she  wsf 
neither  to  be  frightened  by  Mr.  Wilks's  appellations,  nor  ^oothcNcl 
by  Mr.  Reed's  dfc^a^e^r  assumption  of  dying  hce,  overroheknsng  i&- 
eppointment,  inconsolable  sorrow,  or  imperishable  ,and  unhealahk 
Wounds.  Nor  was  she  to  be  beaten  into  consent  by  thp  powerlUl 
arm  of  this  mighty  spirituaUjax ;  nor  won  by  all  the  winning 
strains  of  a  youth,  who,  altliough  the  vanity  of  a  Narcissus  united  tq 
that  of  Niobe  were  concentrated  in  him,'  now  ^proached  this 
wealthy  widow  with  the  professed  ardour  of  a  Leander*  What  in» 
spiration  does  not  wealth  engender  !*'    Vol.  I.  p.  147* 

We  shall  not  venture  to  comment  upon^^bis  statenieiiL 
From  the  wild  strain  in  which  Mr.  Barnelt  occasionally  in- 
dttlges,  it  is  not  possible  to  put  implicit  confidence  in  bis 
assertions;  but  they  have  the  sembbnce  and  garb  of  truth: 
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^lid  if  his  work  be  a  fiction^  it  is  at  least  an  ingenioi^s  and 
entertaining^  one.  He  follows  his  reverend  friend  int^o  the 
pnlpit,  and  charges  him  with  maniFold  faults  and  omissions. 
The  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  conducts  himself'  to* 
wards  his  parents  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  speciilien  of  the 
rest.  If  Mr.  Reed  can  shew  that  this  account  is  false,  it 
is  due  to  his  own  character  to  adduce,  the  proof,  and  consign 
Mr.  Barnett  to  the  merited  fate  of  a  gross  afid  oralicloufir 
libeller. 

**  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Reed  being  desirous  of  doing  the  best  they 
Could  for  their  children,  and  incurring .  heavy  expences  for  theif 
son  Andrew,  while  he  was  at  the  Academy,  (for  his  mother's  hand 
was  almost  always  in  her  pocket  for  him,)  for  books,  clothing/ 
pocket-money,  &c.  they  kept  no  more  rooms  for  their  own  use 
than  they  absolutely  wanted.  In  fact,  so  bent  were  they  on  this 
one  object^  that  they  not  Only  deprived  themselves  of  Chose  little 
comforts  which  their  station  and  business  would  have  afforded, 
iind  their  age  required,  but  they  put  themselves  to  great  personal 
inconvenience ;  insomuch  that  the  .back  garret  in  which  ol4  Mr. 
Reed,  who  was  a  watchmaker,  worked  by  day,  was  in  the  night 
converted  into  a  bed-room  for  poor  Martha ;  and  the  kitchen,  in 
which  we  lived  and  had  our  meals,  became  a  bed-room  at  night  for 
poojr  Peter;  there  being  only  four  rooms  in  the  house,  indepen*- 
dently  of  the  shop,  besides  those  which  I  occupied.  The  family 
being  thus  circumstanced^  on  Andrew's  leaving  the  Academy,  they 
-had  no  place  to  put  him,  unless  he  chose  to  have  a  tum'Up  bed  in 
the  dining-'toom.  To  this  small  personal  inconvenience,  neither 
his  pridti  nor  his  loVe  of  indulgence  could  submit,  ^though  he  per*' 
mitted  me  to  do  it,  as  before  stated  \  and,  whi^is  still  n^ore  de*? 
grading  to  him,  sitfftred  me,  while  thus  inconvenienced^  and  while  he 
Wm  in  the  receipt  of  nearly  three  times  my  income^  to  pay  his  Otou 
faikerjbr  his  indulgence  and  conveiiience.  Yet  his  parsimonious 
disposition  inclined  him  to  take  shelter  under  the  roof  of  his  mother, 
well  knowing  that  neither  money  nor  pains  would  be  spared  (which 
often  was  tne  case  to  the  ignorance  of  the  &ther,  which  I  daresay 
Mrs.  Reed  has  informed  him  since)  by  his  affectionate  mother,  X<f 
procure  him  those  little  niceties  of  which  he  is  so  fond  *i  but  fof 
which  he  appears  to  be  indifferent/'     Vol.  I.  p.  1 13*    ' 

^  "  In  general,  when  he  bad  been  pireadhing,  hie  mother  prepared  a  boiled  fowl 
Kod  oyster-Baucef  ready  against  his  return  f  but  the  father^scarcety  looked  at  it 
until  his  son  had  eaten  the  breast  and  wings ;  apd  when  poor  Peter  and  Af  artha 
got  the  bones,  they  thought  themselves  lucky  if  they  found  any  rocat  on  them. 
The  warmest  seat  in  the  kitchen  also  (even  to  the  exclusion  of  his  pious,  aged, 
and  Tenerable  father*  froin  his  arrner  chair  J  was  glvet)  to  him  by  his  mother, 
who,  with'  the  amiety  of  an  Eastern  tyrant's  sl^ye,  used  to  listen  for  his  rap  af 
the  door  with  *  lively  trembling,'  which  was  like  ah  electric  shock  upon  her 
nerres.     I  have  often  laughed,  and  so  has  shCi  almoiSt  to  hysterics^  when  I  hay* 

..:••    t-    1  ■■•■•'    ^  jg- 
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John  Hunt.    1823. 

Thbre  was  a  time  when  the  friends  of  literature  and  virtue 
mourned  over  the. occasional  perversion  of  Lord  Byron's 
splendid  talents,  and  anticip^ated  the  time  when  they  might 
be  uiiexceptionably  employed;  nor  was  this  very  unnatural. 
The  lines  beginning 

"  When  coldness  wraps  this  sufTering  clay,*' 

and  many  other  scattered  passages  in  his  works,  seemed  to 
indicate  a  high  tone  of  moral  feeling,  and  a  love  of  lofty 
speculations,  which  might  in  due  time  and  under  proper 
regulation  have  rendered  him  a  second  Milton.  It  is  need- 
less however  to  remark,  that  all  expectations  of  this  sort  have 
long  ago  subsided  in  the  minds  of  the  more  sei-ious  and 
thinking  part  of  the  community ;  and  even  the  silliest  of  our 
dUmi»els  have  ceased  to  exclaim  over  their  well- filled  albums, 

^  Oh  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  overthrown, 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune  and  harsh." 

The  spell  aiid  myfttery  which  it  was  liis  Lordship's  pleasure 
to  cast  about  himself  and  his  adventures,  have  become  as 
stale  sAid  palpable  as  most  other  pieties  of  solemn  charlatan- 
^rie;  and  his' tall  scornful  heroes,  aH  of  one  family,  with 
hearts  as  bisick  as  their  heads,  and  lips  curling  as  regularly 
and  duly  as  their  whiskers,  have  ceased  to  be  identified 
with  his  own  person.  Even  the'  Dream,  that  choice  and 
characteristic  piece  of  egotism,  is  regarded  as  a  detail  of 
very  common  occurrences,    A  great  boy  falls  in  love^  as 

— _  —     -_-   —  _   —   — . — ^_^^.^_.^^^.^_^^— ^— ^—^.^— ^_^^^^_^.^— ^— ^^_^.— ^.^.^.^^^.,^_^.,.____^.^,^_^.^_ . 

seen  poor  Peter  (for  he  was  a  good-tempered,  opeu,  facetious  lad)  junap  iip 
in  imitation  of  her.  When  a  knock  similar  to  young  Andrew^  was  made  at 
the  door,  Peter  would,  continuing  his  imita.tion,  jocosely  cry  out,  **  Here  he 
^mes-<-take  care— ^et  the  slippers — ^now  the  supper — get  out  of  the  way  !*'  &c. 
This  young  novelist's  taste  although  much  altered  since  that  period,  as  it  regards 
his  mind^  it  being  turned  from  solid  and  useful  reading  to  flimsy  and  romantic 
writings,  is  the  san^e  as  it  regards  his  physical  appetite.  When  Mr.  William 
Bridgman  called  on  his  fkther  to  settle  my  account  with  them,  in  November, 
1820,  (they  then  lodged  in  part  of  their  son's  house,  in  Cannon-street  Road)  a 
ihundfiring  knock  at  the  door,  amumnce<i' the  approach  of  some  great  persona^. 
His  anxious  mother  flew  to  the  door,  it  was  her  son,  she  immediately  said  to  him, 
<  What  shall  I  get  for  yon,  my  dear  ?*  He  answered  as  abruptly  as  a  Siberian 
boor,  *  A  sausage,'  and  then  shut  the  door,  but  opened  it  again  and  exclaimed, 
'  Mind !  let  them  be  nicely  done  /'  He  did  not  know  Mr.  Bridgman  was  there. 
Often  since  then  my  generous  friend  and  myself  have  had  a  hearty  laugh,  when 
bis  kind  mother  Mrs.  Bridgman  has  asked  me  when  I  have  called  in,  what  I 
woi^Id  take,  when  I  answered,  '  A  sausage,  nicely  done.'  For  the  infiirnuition  oi 
^is  friends  who  may  be  at  a  tofs  what  to  get  to  please  him,  and  may  not  know 
what  sausages'  he  likes,  I  beg  to  inform  them,  he  likes  *j^  Epping,'  and -not 
*  beef  sausages.' 
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many  great  boys  dd>  with  a  person  oMctr  tbad  himseV,  which 
person  as  naturally  prefers  a  grown-up  lover.  The  disappointed 
youth  consoles  hipiseU'  by  travelling ;  but  instead  of  getting 
drowned  at  the  falls  of  Schaffhausen;,  as  poor  Lord  Montague 
did  on  a  similar  occasion,  he  commences  noble  Author^  janil 
v^ry  prudently  vents  his  spleen  upon  paper.— Spoilt  by  exr 
treme  petting  and  adulation,  he  quarrels  with  an  amiable 
wife,  and  commencing  gentleman  at  large,  sets  out  on  his 
travels  again,  takes  to  radicalism  and  low  company  by  way 
of  a  stimulus,  and  ends  in  becoming  contributor  to  a  blas- 
phemous magazine  conducted  by  a  knot  of  refugees  an4 
convicted  libellers.     Such  is   the  interpretation,   in   plain 
English,  of  the  mysterious  wrongs  and  the  high  wrought 
feedings  with  which  the  i^oble  Author  has  lost  no  opportunity 
of  pestering  us,  (in  very  good  verse,  it  is  true)  for  this  last 
dozen  , years.    Such  is  the  man  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning,  who  is  so  innocently  astonisl^ed  (see  Canto  7,  Stan»^ 
3)  at  the  illiberal  interpretation  put  by  the  world  upon  his 
writings.     Should  our  limits  allow  of  it,  we  may  perhaps  try 
to  account  for  the  incredible  association,  (as  it  once  appeared) 
of  Lord  Byron's  name  in  the  firm  of  the  Liberal.    At  present^ 
we  must  proceed,  with  due  caution*  to  the  examination  of 
the  choice  shilling's  worth  of  ribaldry  which  lies  before  us, 
and  which  in  itself  satisfactorily  proves  the  noble  Author'^ 
participation  in  the  labours  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt     In  Canto 
tbe'6th^  the  first  of  the  present  series  of  Don  Juan>  Lor4 
Byron  after  indulging  himself  in  about  thirty  dull  twaddling 
stanzas,,  spiced  with  an  indecency  or  two,  and  a  touch  of  the 
old  stiMriing  song  of  hiniself  anfdhis  p^tpure  feelings,  intro- 
duces  OS  ta  Juan  escaped  from  the  troublesome  addresses  of 
the  lady  Gnlbeyaz,  whi<;hhad  been  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Sultan.    Juan  is  consigned  in  his  disguise  of  a  female 
slave  to  th(8  duenna  superintending  the  seraglio,  who  as  well 
as  her  charges,  is  ignorant  of  the  real  state  pf  the  ca§e  \  and 
the  good  order  of  her  department  is  very  soon  interrupted 
in  a  manner  which  ex.cites  the  jealousy  of  Gnlbeyaz.     Accor- 
dingly the  latter,  who  seems  to  possess  a  more  extensive 
jurisdiction  over  her  husband's  live  stock  than  we  should 
suppose,  the  case,  summons  the  offenders  before  her  with  the 
intctption  of  having  them  privately  drowned. 

<*  And  here  I  leave  them  ^t  their  preparation 
'  fjir  the  Imperial  presence,  lyherein  whether 
Gulbeyaz  shewed  them  both  commiseration. 

Or  got  rid  of  the  parties  altogether. 
Like  Mhet  angry  ladies  of  her  nation, — 
Are  tinngs  the  turning  of  a  hm  or  feather 

N  3 
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May  settle;  but  Far  Wt  from  nie  to  anticipate 

In  what  way  feminine  Caprice  may  dissipate."  P.  36. 

The  secret  of  this  hfatns  has  just  been  made  known  f o  us 
by  the  public  prints,  w)iich  promise  a  review  of  the  9th  10th 
and  11th  Cantos  now  in  the  press,  in  the  Literary  Examiner, 
published  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Huqt.  It  is  therefore  for  the  sake 
of  some  little  profit  to  this  thirdMr.  Hunt,  that  his  Lordship 
has  revived  the  ruse  de  guerre  formerly  practised  by  the 
third-rate  magazines,  and  postponed  the  particulars  of 
Juan's  escape  to  the  future  three  cantos,  with  the  following 
kind  promissory  hint. 

**  What  further  hath  befallen  or  may  befall 
The  hero  of  this  grand  poetip  riddle, 
I  by  and  bye  may  t^ll  you,  if  at  all."  P.  95, 

iThe  seventh  canto  begins  with  the  preparations  for  the 
memorable  storm  of  Ismail 

^*  By  Suvaroff,  or  Anglic^  Suwarrow, 
Who  lov'd  blood  as  an  alderman  loves  marrow/' 

and  may  be  given  seriatim  with  less  offence  to  decency  than  the 
fast.  As  to  the  first  fifty-six  lines,  they  may  be  passed  over, 
unless  by  those  who  are  desirous  to  learn,  in.  the  Author's 
most  cynical  style,  that  life  is  not  worth  a  potatoe,  that  it  is 
'difficult  to  say  whether  living  or  dying  is  the  best  thing,  and 
that  dogs  are  far  pqr  betters.  After  favouring  us  with  theso 
novel  and  valuable  points  of  information,  which  the  noble 
Lord  very  justly  conceives  (Stanza  7)  may  not  excite  much 
attention,  he  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  native  and  foreign 
officers  engaged  in  the  siege.*  The  roll-call  of  the  former  is 
very  well  in  its  way,  though  inferior  to  Southey's  well  known 
balkid  of 

**  Buonaparte  he  set  out," 

from  which  is  taken  the  hint  of    .  ' 

« 

**  The  names  which  you  all  of  you  know  very  well 
Nobody  can  speak,  and  nobody  can  spell." 

_  • 

^  The  list  of  the  latter,  and  the  comments  thereon,  smell 
most  rancidly  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  who  we  suspect  has  been 
allowed  to  perpetrate  the  following  interpolation ;  and  per- 
haps all  the  little  Hunts  may  have  assisted  him  by  way  of 
practice,  if  we  may  Judge  from  the  criticism  on  Shakespeare. 
Behold  the  precious  morfeau  at  length. 

^'  *Mong8t  them  were  several  En^ishmen  of  pith. 
Sixteen  called  Thomson,  and  nineteen  named  Smith. 
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«  XIX, 

*<  Jack  Thomson  and  Bill  Thomson ; — all  thfe  rest 
Had  been  called  <  Jemmv/  after  the  great  bard ; 

I  dont  know  whether  they  had  arms  or  crest. 
But  such  a  godfather's  as  good  a  card. 

Three  of  the  Smiths  wiere  Peters ;  but  the  best 
Amongst  them  all,  hard  blows  to  inflict  or  ward. 

Was  he^  since  so  renowned  **  in  country  quarters 

At  Halifax ;"  but  now  he  served  the  Tartars. 

•*  XX. 

*<  The  rest  were  Jacks  and  Gills  and  WHis  and  Bills ; 

But  when  I've  added  that  the  elder  Jack  Smith 
Was  born  in  Cumberland  among  the  hills. 

And  that  his  father  was  an  honest  blacksmith, 
IVe  said  all  I  know  of  a  name  that  fills 

Three  lines  of  the  jdispatch  in  taking  *  Schmacksmith/ 
A  village  of  Moldavia's  waste,  wherein 
He  fell,  immortal  in  a  bulletin. 

•'  XXI. 

**  I  wonder  (although  Mars  no  doubt's  a  God  I 

Pru^e)  if  man's  name  in  a  bulletin 
May  make  up  for  a  bullet  in  his  body  ^ 

I  hope  this  little  question  is  no  sin. 
Because,  though  I  am  but  a  simple  noddy, 

I  think  one  Shakespeare  puts  the  same  thought  in 
The  mouth  of  some  one  in  his  plays  so  doating, 
Which  many  people  pass  for  wits  by  quoting. 

«  XXU. 

^  Then  there  were  Frenchmen,  gallant,  young  and  gay : 

But  Tm  too  great  a  patriot  to  record 
Their  Gallic  names  upon  a  glorious  day ;. 

I'd  rather  tell  ten  lies  than  say  a  word 
Of  truth  ;-HSUch  truths  are  treason  :  they  betray 

Their  country,  and  as  traitors  are  abhorred. 
Who  name  the  French  in  English,  save  to  show 
Hqw  Peace  ^should  make  John  Bull  the  Frenchman's  £oe,'^ 

P.  43. 

The  appointment  of  Suwarrow,  and  the  circums.tances 
"which  led  to  it,.  ai:e  next  given,  aocon^panied  by  a  very  fair 
tirade  against  Potemkin  and  his  imperial  mistres3,  whom,  as 
well  as .  other  conquerors  by  profession.  Lord  Byron  is 
welcome  to  abase  asjnuch  as  he  pleases.  Suwarrow's  arrival, 
on  an  Ukraine  hack,  and  with  one  shirt  in  his  pocket,  acts 
as  a  wonderful  stimulus  on  the  Russian  army,  who  had  begun 
ito  rfiise  the  siege,  and  the  Turks  prove 


^  Dftl^nably  mistaken 
WhOp  hating  hogs,  yet  wishfd  to  save  their  bacon.'' 

In  the  Ihidst  of  Stf^arrow -il  cbrifling  and  haiunguingi  a 
party  of  fagitiVes  from  the  Tatkinb  frontier  ai^e  brought  in  by 
the  t/ossack  videttes;  and  these  prove  to  be  loan,  his  new- 
found friend,  and  fellow-captive  the  military  philosopher, 
the  black  eunaoh  fiaba,  and  two  Turkish  women.  Who  the 
latter  may  be,  we  are  still  kept  in  ignorance,  for  reasons 
already  alluded  to.  Sawarrow  recognizing  in  Juan's  male 
companion  a  favourite  Bnglish  volunteer  who  had  been 
wounded  and  taken  by  the  Tiirks  in  a  former  affair,  receives 
the  party  with  marked  attention  in  his  rough  maimer,  assign- 
ing to  Baba  and  the  women  ia  place  of  safety,  and  to  the  tvyo 
friends^  as  the  most  acceptable  weloome  which  he  can  give 
them,  a  foremost  postin  the  assault,  which  is  on  the  point  of 
comtnehcing.  The  dialogue  between  the  Marshal  and 
Johnson,  the  English  adventUirer,  possesses  a  great  deal  of 
ciiaracter  and  terse  humour  in  it. 

**  Snwarrow,  wtio  was  Standing  in  his  shiri 

Before  a  company  of  Calmucks,  drilling. 
Exclaiming,  foolihg,  swearing  at  the  inert. 

And  lecturing  on  the  noble  art  of  killing, — 
For  deeming  human  clay  but  common  dirt, 

iliis  great  philosopher  was  thus  instilling 
His  inaxims,  whidh  to  martial  comprehension 

Proved  death  in  battle  equal  to  a  pension ; — 

•'  LIX. 

^  <^  Siiwarrow,  ^hen  he  saw  this  company 

Of  Cossacques  and  their  prey,  turned  round  and  cast 
Upon  them  his  slow  brow  and  piercing  eye : — 

*  Whence  come  ye  V — '  From  Constantinople  last, 
'daptives  just  now  eiscoged,'  was  the  reply. 

*  What  are  ye  ?*-7-*  What  you  iee  us.**  Briefly  past 
This  dialoffiie ;  for  h6  who  answered  knew 

To  whom  ne  spoke,  and  made  his  words  but  few.  ' 

«  LX. 

^  *  Your  names  V — *  BAine's  Johnson,  and  my  comrade's  Juan, 

*  Ilie  other  two  are  womeni  and  the  third 

^  Is  neither  man  nor  woman/    The  chief  threw  on 
The  party  a  slight  glance,  then  said:  *  I  have  heard 

*  Your  name  before,  the  second  is  a  new  one; 

*  To  bring  the  other  three  here  was  absurd ; 

*  But  let  j^t  pasn; — ^I  tihink  I  have  heard  your  name     ^ 

*  In  the  I^ikolaiew  r^imenl  V-^^  The  same.* 
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<'  LXI. 

"  *  You  served  at  Widin  ?'— <  Y^s/— *  You  led  Ihe  attack  >' 

<  I  did.'~<  What  next?'— <  I  reaNy  hardly  know/ 

*  You  were  the  first  t*the  breach  V^^*  I  was  not  slack 

*  At  least  to  follow  those  who  might  be  so.' 

*  What  followed  ?'^*  A  shot  laid  me  on  my  back, 

*  And  I  became  a  prisoner  to  the  foe.'- — 

'  You  shall  hWe  vengeance,  for  the  town  surrounded 

*  Is  twice  as  strong  as  that  where  you  were  wounded. 

V  IJCII. 

«  « Where  will  you  serve  ?'— **  Where'er  ycm  please.'---'  I  know 

<  You  like  to  be  the  hope  of  the  forlorn, 

*  And  doubtless  would  be  foremost  on  die  foe 

*  After  the  hardships  y4>uVe  already  borne* 

*  And  this  young  fellow  i  say  what  can  be  do, 

*  He  with  the  beardless  chip  and  garments  torn  V 

*  Why,  General,  if  he  hath  no  greater  fault 

<  In  war  than  love,  he  had  better  Ifpd  the  assault."    P.  53. 

As  it  is  not  our  wish  to  garble  or  inisrepr^^sent  the  parts  of 
the  present  work  ^bicb  resdiy  possess  merit,  we  shall  add 
the  two  thrilling  stansas  with  Jwhich  the  7th  Ganto  closes, 
extracted  from  some  verj^  4ull  trifling  which  immediately 
precedes  them*  ^ 

«  LXXX VI. 

Hark !  tl^ough  the  silence  of  the  cold,  duU  night, 
The  hum  of  armies  gathering  rank  on  rank  1 

Lo !  dusky  masses  steal  in  dubious  sight 

Along  the  leaguered  wall  and  bristling  bank . 

Of  the  armed  river,  while  with  straggling  light 
The  stars  peep  through  the  vapours  aim  and  dank, 

Which  curl  in  curious  wreaths — How  soon  the  smoke 

Of  Hell  shall  pall  them  in  a  deeper  cloak  1 

<*  LXXXVII. 

Hei^  pause  we  for  the  preaent*-^as  even  then 
That  awful  pause,  dividing  life  from  death, 
,  Struck  for  an  instant  on  the  hearts  of  men. 

Thousands  of  whom  were  drawing  their  last  breath  ! 

A  moment — and  all  will  be  life  again ! 

Tlie  march !  the  charge!  the  £outs  of  either  faith ! 

Hurra!  and  Allah!  and-^^-one  moment  more*— 

The  Death.cry  drowning  in  the  battle's  roar."  P.  60. 

The  eighth  Canto  commences  with  equal  spirit. 

"VI. 

•*  The  ni^t  was  dark,  and  the  thick  mist  allowed 
Nought  to  be  seen  save  the  artillery's  flame. 


« 
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Which  arched  the  horizon  like  a  fiery  cloudy 
And  in  |the  Danube's  waters  shone  the  same, 

A  mirrored  Hell  I  The,  volleying  roar,  and  loud 
Long  booming  of  each  peal  on  peal»  overcame 

The  ear  far  more  than  thunder ;  for  Heaven's  flashes 

Spar^9  or  smite  rarely— rMan's  make  millions  ashes ! 

<^  The  column  ordered  on  the  assault,  scarce  passed 
Beyond  the  Russian  batteries  a  few  toiscs^ 

When  up  the  bristling  Moslem  rose  at  last. 

Answering  the  Christian  thunders  with  like  voices ; 

Then  one  vast  fire,  air,  earth  and  stream  embraced, 
Which  rocked  as  'twere  beneath  the  mighty  noises  ^ 

While  the  whole  rampart  blazed  like  Etna,  when 

The  restless  Titan  hiccups  in  his  den^ 

**  vm. 

^  And  one  enormous  shout  of  *  Allah!'  rose 
^  In  the  same  moment,  loud  as  even  the  roar 

Of  War's  most  mortal  engines,  to  their  foes 
Hurling  defiance :  city,  stream,  imd  shore 
.  Resounded  ^  Allah !'  and  the  clouds  which  close 
With  thickening  canopy  the  conflict  o'er. 
Vibrate  to  the  Eternal  name.     Hark !  through 
All  sounds  it  piercetb,  *  Allah !  Allah !  Hu !  * ' "       P.  62, 

In  the  very  next  stanza  we  however  stumble  all  at  once  on 
|i  piece  of  shameless  blasphemy,  into  which  Lord  Byron  has 
with  singular  dexterity  warped  some  inadvertent  nonsense  of 
Wordsworth^s :  and  as  if  his  good  genius  deserted  him,  he 
falls  foal,  in  the  nezt  stanza,  of  the  order  of  society  to  which 
be  himself  belongs.  This  is  Samson  making  sport  for  the 
Philistines,  with  a  witness,  and  no  doubt  mu^t  occasion 
much  secret  diversion  to  Mr.  Hunt,  if  indeed  that  personage 
'  did  not  himself  insert  the  stanza  in  question. 

The  assault,  in  which  Juan  and  bis  friend  Johnson  take  a 
prominent  and  distinguished  part^  proceeds  very  slowly 
indeed  through  several  pages,  clogged  by  sucli  edifying  di- 
gressions as  the  following,  which  bears  still  more  unequivocal 
)narks  of  Mr.  Hunt's  pen, 

"  The  Briton  must  be  bold,  who  really  durst 

Put  to  such  trial  John  BulFs  partial  patience/ 
As  say  that  Wellington  at  Waterloo    , 

Was  beaten, — though  the  Prussians  say  so  too  ; — 

*■    ■  -  -      ■  - 

.*'  •  Allau  Hu !  is  properly  the  war  cry  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  they  dwel| 
jk^ng  on  the  last  syllable,  which  gives  it  a  very  wild  and  peculiar  effect.*' 

5    r  /  ■ 
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«*  XLIX. 

^  And  that  if  Blucher,  Bulow,  GneisenaM, 

And  God  knows  who  besides  in  *  au'  and  '  ou/ 

Had  not  come  up  in  time  to  cast  an  awe 
Into  tlie  hearts  of  those  who  fought  till  now 

As  tigers  combat  with  an  empty  craw. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  ceased  to  show 

His  orders,  also  to  receive  his  pensions, 

Which  are  the  lieaviest  that  our  history  mentions. 

«  L. 

*^   But  never  mind; — ^  God  save  the  king!*  and  kings  ! 

For  if  he  don't,  I  doubt  if  men  will  longer — 
I  think  I  hear  a  little  bird,  who  sings 

The  people  by  and  bye  will  be  tne  stronger. 
The  veriest  jade  will  wince  whose  harness  Wrings 

So  much  into  the  raw  as  quite  to  wrong  her 
Bf3yond  the  rules  of  posting, — and  the  mob 
At  last  fall  sick  of  iihitating  Job* 

"LI. 

<*  At  first  it  grumbles,  then  it  swears,  and  then, 

Like  David,  flings  smooth  pebbles  'gainst  a  giant: 

At  last  it  takes  to  weapons  duch  as  men 

Snatch  when  despair  makes  human  hearts  less  pliant. 

Then  *  comes  the  tug  of  war  ;* — Hwill  come  again, 
I  rather  doubt ;  and  I  would  fain  say  *  fie  on't,' 

If  I  had  not  perceived  that  Revolution  ' 

Alone  can  save  the  Earth  from  Hell's  pollution/'      P.  73» 

Sometimes,  indeed,  the  coadjutor  is  allowed  to  try  his 
iiand  at  a  descriptioB,  as  in  the  following  instance,  in  which 
Lord  Byron  tired  with  the  first  bloody  charge,  and  wanting 
to  get  away  to  Kentucky  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  to  record 
the  life  and  conversation  of  an  old  baclf. woodsman,  leaves 
Mr.  Hunt  to  lead  up  the  second  attack  as  his  lieutenant—^ 
Ecce  signum. 

*'  XLlL 

*^  Egad!  they  found  the  second  time  what  they 
The  first  time  thought  quite^terrible  enough 
To  fiy  from,  malgre  all  which  people  say 

Of  glory,  and  all  that  immortal  stuff 
Which  fills  a  regiment  (besides  their  pay. 

That  daily  shilling  which  makes  warriors  tough )-^ 
They  found  on  their  returti  the  self-same  welcome. 
Which  made  some  think,  and  others  kn<nv,  a  Hell  come  J^ 

P.  73, 

Towards  the  close  of  the  storai.  Lord  Byron  takes  his 
herote;s  ijn  hand  again,  and  with  some  portion  of  his  forott^ 
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spirit,  condacts  them  safely  and,  gloriously  to  the  end  of  the 
canto.  Juan,  who  is  one  of  the  foremost  on  the  walls,  rescues 
a  female  child  from  the  swords  of  two  Cossacks ;  and  as  a 
reward  for  his  bravery  and  humanity,  is  sent  to  Petersburgh 
with  the  dispatches,  accompanied  by  his  young  protegee. 
His  conduct  in  this  affair  is  certainly  narrated  in  Lord  By- 
ron's best  and  most  touching  manner;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  episode  may  not  be  introduced  to  mask  some 
future  attack  on  yirtue  and  good  feeling,  or  to  lead  to  some 
diabolical  conclusion.  Time  and  the  future  cantos  will  shew. 

With  the  character  of  Juan,  however,  as  hitherto  exhi- 
bited, we  have  no  more  quarrel  than  with  that  of  Tom  Jones, 
or  any  other  child  of  passion  and  impulse.  Lord  Byron 
knew  very  well  that  a  character  like  the  original  Don  Juan^ 
or  the  heroes  of  (Jil  Bias  and  Peregrine  Pickle^  most  of 
whom,  a  young  and  ingenuous  reader  heartily  wishes  in  the 
houi^e  of  correction,  would  not  have  answered  the  purposes 
of  seduction  so  well  as  thB  generous  but  ungovernable  boy 
of  seventeen,  whom  he  has  so  artfully  enveloped  in  a  constant 
maze  of  ten^ptation.  Nor,  indeed,  do*  we  think  that  these 
purposes  are  so  systematically  pursued  in  the  present  three 
cantos  as  in  the  first.  In  the  sixth  canto.  Lord  Byron  talks 
indecency,  partly  from  an  idle  habit,  of  which  he  cannot 
divest  himself,  partly  as  a  bait  to  induce  the  shilling  cus- 
tomers of  Messrs.  Hunt,  Dolby,  and  Benbow,  to  wacl^ 
through  the  long  digressions  in  the  other  two  cantos,  m  the 
hope- of  finding  something  to  their  minds,  which  may>weeten 
the  dull  lessons  of  radicalism.  It  .may  not  be.for^gn  to  the 
purpose  to  enquire  why  seduction  has  thus  become  a  secon* 
dary  object  to  proselytism  in  the  mind  of  the  noble  lord. 

It  must  have  long  been  obvious  io  Lord  Byron's  pene- 
tration, that  the  fall  whitih  he  has  experienced  in  the  morai 
jestimatiou  of  the  worlds hafi also  shaken  his  literary  character. 
The  family  circumstances  which,  with  such  delicacy  and 
judgment,  he  paraded  before  the  world,  in  his  Domestic 
Poems,  have  had  their  full  weight;  and  the  insulted  moral 
sense  of  his  country  has  full^  revenged  itself  on  his  other 
works.  His  readers,  soon  after  the  events  in  question, 
became  tired  and  suspicious  of  the  perpetual  tale  of  his 
wrongs,  and  his  feelings,  and  would  nQt  p^en  allow  him  to 
stalk  in  bis  accustomed  disguise,  half  Hamlet,  half  Diogenes, 
through  the  knagni&cent  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  with- 
out cordially  echoing  his  own  words,  **  Somewhat  too  much 
of  this."  It  was  not  probable  that  a  proud,  vain,  and  sensi- 
tive man  of  rank,  the  spoilt  child  of  fame,  and  the  Corypbceus 
of  the  'ygenm  irritabile  vatum,*^  should  not  writhe  secretly 
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under  the  faumiliaUng  conscioasness  of  general  disgust,  whioh 
made  even  tbe  profligate  Lord  Littleton  *  winqe  so  severely* 
The  spleen  thus  engendered^  struggled  for  a  vent,  and  found 
it  at  last  in  Don  Juan.  Eager  to  lnurl  defiance  against  those 
feelings  and  principles  which  hisown  voluntary  conduct  had 
irrecoverably  outraged,  Lord  Byron,  with  the  comprehensive 
views  of  a  Caligula,  attacks  in  one  sweeping  clause,  religion, 
national  spirit,  the  honour  of  man,  and  the  virtue  of  woman, 
in  short,  all  the  most  widely  embracing  bulwarks  of  society; 
whose  demolition  would  exactly  fit  us  for  that  naked  and 
sylvan  state  which  he  contemplates  as  our  final  Utopia,  (see 
Canto  VIII.  Stanza  60,)  Finding  that  this  pleasant  and 
disinterested  af-rangement  succeeded  no  better  than  the  well- 
known  project  of  Jeep's  tail-less  fox.  Lord  Byron,  in  a 
towering  passion,  has  bestrode  the  broken  knee'd  hobby- 
horse of  Radicalism,  and  dashed  acrosss  the  Rubicon  at 
once,  threshing  the  wind  with  a  flail  which  has  recoiled  on 
his  own  pate.  Like  an  angry  gentleman  whose  pi*evioos 
life  has  chiefly  been  devoted  to  poetry,  be  betrays  that  he 
has  neither  the  command  of  temper  necessary  to  write 
good  political  prose,  nor  the  habits  of  Jogical  prdcision 
which  might  have  protected  him  from  the  following  inference. 

**  Either  Oeorge  Gordcm  Byron,  Lord  fiyron,  is  not  his  father's 
legitimate  son,  or,  in  virtue  of  the  tenth  stanza  in  his  eighth  Canta, 
the  aforesaid  George  is  a  blockhead  by  prescription — and  in  any 
case,  the  aforesaid  George  ought  to  yield  inoral  precedence  to 
every  tinker's  turnspit,  by  hi^  own  confession  in  the  7th  and  most 
angry  stanza  of  his  7th  Canto.'* 

The  habit  of  writing  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment 
may  be  a  very  good  poetical  one,  but  in  this  instance^  it 
has  entrapped  the  poor  lord  twice  in  the  tu  quoque,  the  very 
fool's  mate  of  argument.  . 

As  to  the  Preface  before  us^  the  most  indulgent  thing  that 
can  be  said  of  it^  is,  in  the  words  of  the  song, 

"  Hot  and  heavy,  hot  and  heavy  !*' 

We  shall  not  insult  our  readers  by  any  extract  from  a 
virulent  and  deliberate  attack  upon  the  dead,  wound  up  by 
a  chuckling  allusion  to  an  unnatural  vice.  Let  it  stand  as  a 
brand  upon  Lord  Byron's  forehead;  a  mark  which  will 
identify  him  as  the  author  of  the  Age  of  Bronze,  and  the 
Mock  Vision  of  Judgment,  and  the  coadjutor  of  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt.     Tliese  facts  we  have  long  persevered  in  doubling, 

m  ^  • 

S       • 

•  See  his  Lc^<ir«* 
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but  now  we  doabt  them  do  longer.     Nor  do  we  72011;  lament 
to  see  the  noWe  Lord 

**  FaU'n  from  his  high  eeC&tey 
And  weltering  in the  mud." 

courting  the  society,  aping  the  slang,  and  feeding  the  sordid 
necessities  of  persons,  who  in  the  pithy  words  of  GiflTord, 
^*  are  fitter  objects  of  castigation  for  the  beadle  than  the 
muse;  and  encountering  more  self- humiliation  for  their 
sakes,  than  ttie  best  saint'  would  willingly  undergo  for  tbe 
sake  of  his  religion.  His  fate  can  now  excite  no  more  com- 
passion in  the  minds  of  his. former  admirers,  than  that  of  a 
vicious  racer  sold  to  drudge  in  a  night-cart :  or  if  the  com- 
parison be  somewhat  unsavoury,  we  might  remark  in  its  stead, 
that  since  the  aera  of  the  Liberal,  and  the  publication  of  the 
three  Cantos  before  us,  he  has  sunk  from  the  dignity  of 
Milton's  fallen  ange),  to  the  vulgar  horned  and  tailed  devil 
of  a  puppet  shew ;  a  pert  and  mischievous  buffoon ;  the 
Mlow-wit  of  Punch,  Scaramouch,  and  other  sordid  ribalds. 
With  a  happy  consistency,  he^iow  exhibits  for  the  moderate 

Erice  of  one  shilling,  as  U^e  envelope  of  the  little  duodecimo 
efore  us  indicates. 

It  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  final  bathos  to  which  the 
flimini  school,  like  the  muddy  heroes  of  the  Dunciad^  may 

gink  prdper  to  dive  in  prose  or  verse,  or  what  Mr.  John 
unt  may  think  it  expedient  to  publish.  For  Lord  fiyron 
Itowevar,  individually  we  entertain  just  sufficient  remains  of 
Interest,  to  warn  him,  that  "  in  the  lowest  deep  there  is  a 
low^r  deep,"  and  that  certain  allusions  still  pass  for  very 
scurvy  jests  in  England,  to  say  the  least  of  them.  We  do 
not  choose  to  quote,  but  shall  only  remark  that  the  note  to 
the  preface  is  repeated  in  a  more  offensive  sbape  in  the  8tt| 
Canto,  and  that  if  such  jokes  again  occur  in  the  three  which 
are  forthcoming,  the  unfortunate  little  duodecimo  which  may 
contain  them,  will  probably  be  thrown  out  oC  the  window 
along  with  the  Liber  Atkoris,  instead  of  being  lucked  up 
with  its  predecessors. 


Art.  IX.  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Northern  Whale- 
Fishery;  including  Researches  and  Discoveries  on  the 
Eastern  Coast  of  We:$t  Oreenland,  made  in  the  Summer 
0/1822,  in  the  Ship  Baffin, -of  Liverpool.  By'fVilliam 
Scoresby,  Jun.  F.R.S.E',  JM.iV.S.  ^c.  ftc.  Commander^ 
pp.  516.    Hurst,  Robinson,  and  Co.    1823. 

J^ms  is.  a  work  of  consideriaibje  int^rpst.    Mr,  Scoresby  cai^-r 
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not  be  compared,  either  as  a  discoverer  or  a  writer,  to  the 
Cookcs,  aud  Parrys,  and  Franklias — but  we  are  disposed  to 
regard  him  as  the  most  scienlific  harpooner  that  ever  slaagh- 
tered  a  whale — and  he  relates  the  romantic  incidents  of  a 
Greenland  voyage  in  a  very  agreeable  style.  The  only  fealt 
in  his  present  work  is  its  anconscionable  length.  The  jour- 
nal of  a  wbale-iisher,  especially  if  be  dabbles  in  the  varia- 
tion of  the  needle,  the  theory  of  the  magnet,  and  the  pheno- 
mena of  refraction  and  vapours,  should  be  submitted  before 
publication  to  the  curtailments  of  a  judicious  friend.  It  is 
unreasonable  to  cast  the  labour  of  abridgment  upon  review- 
ers ;  and  sorely  are  they  tempted,  among  such  an  accumula- 
tion of  materials,  to  ^et  all  sail,  in  imitation  of  Captain 
Scoresby,  amid  the  ice,  and  force  their  way  into  the  open 
sea.  The  temptation,  however,  in  tlt^  present  case,  has 
been  manfully  withstood,  and  we  have  perused  enough  of  the 
Voyage  to  Old  Greenland  to  be  able  to  recommend  it  very 
sincerely  to  the  reader's  attention. 

The  discoveries  do  not  appear  to  be  of  much  importance. 
Mr.  Scoresby  pierced  the  barrier  of  ice  by  which  the  shore 
of  East  Greenland  has  long  been  protected  from  European 
visits — surveyed  the  coast  from  the  69th  to  the  75th  degree 
of  latitude — landed  repeatedly  in  the  most  promising  situa- 
tions, ascertained  that  the  land  is  or  has  recently  been  inha- 
bited, and  found  strong  reasons  to  believe  that  the  country 
consists  of  immense  clusters  of  islands,  of  various  sizes* 
This  is  the  amount  of  his  achievements ;  and,  considered  by 
itself,  it  is  not  overwhelming ;  but  the  voyage  was  not  made 
for  scientific  purposes,  or  under  government  patronage ;  the 
expence  of  the  venture  was  borne  entirely  by  private  indi- 
viduals. The  captain's  first  duty  was  to  fill  his  casks  with 
blubber;  and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  himself  individually, 
and  to  the  hardy  profession  which  he  follows,  that  discoveries 
should  be  pursued  so  ardently,  in  the  midst  of  mercantile 
business  and  labour. 

We  shall  not  be  expected  to  follow  the  good  ship  Baffin, 
of  Liverpool,  through  all  the  bights  in  which  she  was  entan- 
gled, and  Jloes  to  which  she  was  moored.  The  special  inte- 
rest of  the  voyage  is  the  arrival  at  Greenland ;  and  we 
extract  the  recapitulation  of  that  part  of  the  voyage. 

«*  The  land  at  this  time  surveyed  and  projected  (including  fif- 
teen miles  of  coast  to  the  southward  and  twenty-five  to  the  north- 
ward) is  mountainous,  dark,  and  sterile  in  the  extreme.  Nothing 
ean  be  conceived  more  rugged  than  it  is ;  yet  nothing  that  I  have 
ever  seen  equals  it  in  bold  grandeur,  and  interesting  character. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  that  is  tame,  smooth,  or  insignificant.    The 
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imoimttfib#'<Mntebt;  of  an  innumerable  series  of  elevated  (leakd^ 
cones,  or*  pyramids,  with  the  most  ragged  assemblage  of  sliarp 
rocks  jutting  from  the  sides.  They  take  their  rise  from  the  very 
beach,  and  ascend  by  steep  and  precipitous  cliffs.  Most  generally 
they  have  obtuse  or  rectangular  summits,  with  equally  sloping 
sides,  and  acuminated  crests ;  but  some  of  them  have  acute  termi- 
nations  of  a  very  extraordinary  appearance.  Most  of  the  summits 
from  latitude  70°  3S',  to  7 1*'  12',  are  surmounted  by  ranges  of, 
vertical  pinnacles,  so  uniform  and  parallel,  as  to  resemble  ranks  of 
soldiers.  These  pinnacles,  ift  a  mounluin  in  latitude  71*  l3'  N. 
consist  of  six  or  seven  tall  parallel  chimneys,  increasing  progres- 
sively in  height,  and  forming  a  beautiful  series;  and,  although 
they  are  probably  of  the  height  of  near  500  feet  above  the  con- 
nected summit  of  the  mountain^  they  stand  singly  and  detached 
from  each  other. 

"  Another  mountain,  in  latitude  7l®  4'  (Church  Mount)  has,  at 
the  summit,  two  vertical  towers,  with  gable-fbrmed  tops,  closely 
studded  with  pinnades.  The  height  of  this  mountain  was  found, 
by  the  angle  under  which  it  appeared  at  a  known  distance,  to  be 
3967  feet.  The  height  of  another  mountain,  which  I  named 
Double  Mounts  from  its  two  similar  summits,  came  out,  by  calcu- 
lation, 3444  feet.  And  one  of  a  range  of  mountains  lying  be- 
tween latitude  70o  S3'  and '70^  41'^  was  found  to  be  3690  feet 
high.'*     P.  177. 

"  As  we  stood  in,  I  obtained  several  series  of  bearings  of  head- 
lands, &c.  with  altitudes  of  th<e  sun  for  the  longitude,  designed 
for  the  extension  of  my  survey.    Finding  the  coast  bold,  we  reach- 
ed within  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  -beach,  where  we  had 
soundings  in  25  fathoms :  the  weather  being  then  extremely  fine, 
and  highly  favourable  for  my  purpose,  I  took  a  boat  at  5J  p.  m. 
and  proceeded  to  the  shore.     I  landed  in  fifteen  minutes  on  a 
rocky  point,  named' Cape  Lister,  after  a  reverend  friend,  lying 
in  latitude  70^  SO',  and  longitude  21°  30'  W.     The  coast  here 
having  changed  its  mountainous  character,  and  become  more  level 
towards  the  south  and  west^  we  were  enabled  to  reach  the  top  of 
the  cliff,  which  was  only  300  or  400  feet  high,  and  to  travel  along 
its  brow  to  the  westward.  The  rocks  we  ascended  consisted  chiefly 
of  hornblende,  in  sliarp,  angular,  irregular  masses,  much  broken, 
with  some  of  the  same  rock,  of  the  ^laty  kmd,  containing  much 
mica,  and  veins  of  feldspar.     The  brow  of  the  cliff,  instead  of  soil 
and  verdure,  presented  either  a  naked  or  lichen. clad  pavement  o^ 
loose  angular  stones.    Most  of  these,  consisting  principally  of  white 
quartz,  with  intermixed  masses  of  sienite  and  horn-blende  rock, 
h^d  suffered  so  little  from  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  for  numerous 
ages,  excepting  as  to  fracture,  that  their  angles  were  as  sharp  as  if 
they  had  been  newly  broken.   Bordering  the  sea,  these  stones  were 
almost  enveloped  in  a  covering  of  black  lichens;  but  on  ascending 
over  a  sheet  of  snow  to  a  superior  eminence,  the  lichens  became 
much  leas  idl^^iidartt.  The  almost  total  want  of  soil  was  an  effectual 
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preventive  to  verdure ;  the  vegetation  was  therefore  confined  to  a 
few  hardy  lichens,  with  an  occasional  tufl  of  the  andromeda  tetra* 
gon?L,  saxifraga  oppositifolia^  papaver  nudicaule,  and  ranunculus 
pivalis."     P..  184. 

.  **  Near  the  southern  extremity  of  Perspective  Ridge,  I  landedi 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  25th,  at  Cape  Hope.  ,  I  selected  this  spol 
on  account  of  an  irregular  rocky  point  jutting  into  the  sea,  which 
promised  to  afford  something  more  interesting  in  tlie  mineralogy, 
than.the  adjoining  flat  shore :  but  this  was  not  particularly  the  case, 
the  rocks  being  entirely  primitive,  and  resembling  those  at  Cape 
Lister. 

Again  we  discovered  traces  of  inhabitants^  in  the  remains. of 
summer-huts  and  tumuli,  similar  to  those  before  observed.  We  also 
obtained  several  fragments  of  the  horns  of  rein-deer,  which  had 
been  artificially  divided ;  with  human  bones,  and  the  bones  of 
dogs,  hares,  and  some  other^  quadruped.  The  skull  of  a  dog  was 
found  in  a  small  grave,  which  was  probably  that  of  a  child,  as  Qtantz 
informs  us,  in  his  excellent  '*  History  of  Greenland,''  that  the 
Greenlanders  lay  a  dog's  head  by  the  grave  of  a  child,  considering 
thaty  as  a  dog  can  find  its  way  every  where,  it  wiU  shew  the  igno- 
rant babe  the  way^  to  the  land  of  souls. 

**  There  were  very  few  living  creatures  to  be  seen,  excepting  in« 
sects;  scarcely  any  birds,  and  no  quadrupeds  but  three.white  hares 
(fepus  gldbialis  of  Leach,)  one  of  which  I  dhot*  It  was  a  young 
animal,  not  larger  than  a  rabbit.  The  eyes  were  of  a  brown  colour. 
The  fur  was  extremely  fine  and  soft;  the  colour  entirely  white* 
The  flesh  was  remarkably  fair  and  w^l  flavoured.  It  proved  the 
most  delicious  eating  of  any  of  the  produce  of  the  polar  countries 
I  ever  tasted.  The  insects  were  numerous,  consisting  of  mosquitoes^ 
and  several  species  of  butterflies. 

**  The  heat  among  the  rocks  was  most  oppressive ;  so  much  so, 
that  my  excursion  was  greatly  contracted,  and  my  research  limited, 
by  the  painful  languor  which  the  uncommonly  high  temperature 
produced.  Uhfortunataly  I  had  no  thermometer  with  me,  but  I 
think  the  temperature  could  not  be  below  70^  :  to  my  feelings,  it 
was  equal  to  the  greatest  heat  of  summer  in  England.  Its  effect 
on  the  vegetation  was  indeed  so  great,  that  most  of  the  plants  met 
with  had  already  seeded,  and  some  were  quite  dried  and  decayed .** 
P.  203. 

**  We  landed  near  Cape  Stewart,  in  the  morning  of  the  26th, 
on  a  low  sandy  beach,  about  a  mile  from  a  range  of  cliffs,  that 
were  named  after  Mr.  Patrick  Neill,  Secretary  to  the  Wemerian 
and  Horticultural  Societies,  where  there  was  a  shore  of  low,  level 
land,  about  200  yards  in  breadth,  on  which  w^discovered  a  great 
many  huts,  and  other  proofs  of  the  place  havmg  once  been  inha- 
bited. This  was  by  far  the  most  interesting  spot  we  visited,  both 
aa  regards  its  mineralogical,  botanical  and  other  natural  products, 
and  its  Esquimaux  remains. .  Immediately  to  the  southward  i^ 
Neill  s  Cliffs,  a  vein  or  dike  of  greenstone  (whinstone)  occurs,  con«- 
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fiisting  of  erect  prismatic  columns,  60  or  100  feet  in  height,  and 
from  1  to  3  feet  in  diameter.  The  columns  are  not,  however^ 
very  regular,  nor  are  they  divided  into  joints,  in  the  manner  of 
some  of  the  trap-rocks.  They  were  found  to  consist  of  a  tinefsh 
granular  greenstone,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Sliiant  Islands,  to  which 
the  columns  bear  a  close  resemblance.  Proceeding  from  thehqe 
towards  the  north,  along  a  fine  smooth  beach  of  white  quartzose 
sand,  we  came  to  a  river  of  some  consequence  for  such  a  country, 
ike  bed  of  whidi  being  filled  with  large  stones,  and  these  C6tt- 
cealed  by  the  tumbling-  stream,  rendered  the  fording  of  it  a  litticf 
difficult.  We  landed  at  the  foot  of  NeilFs  Clifis,  on  a  slightly  ele^ 
vated  fiat  of  ground,  forming  a  tract  about  300  yards  in  breadth, 
'  between  the  beach  and  the  clifis,  and  abounding  in  vegetable  pro*' 
ductions  of  a  very  grateful  fragrance,  and  in  interesting  Esqui*  . 
maux  remains.  NeilPs  Clifis  were  found  to  be  about  300  feet  in 
height,  full  two*thirds  of  which  were  concealed  by  the  debris  of 
the  higher  strata :  on  this  I  ascended  to  the  rock  in  situ  /  ^tid 
foutid  it  to  consist  of  a  thick  bed  of  bituminous'  slate, — coarse  covt* 
glomerate,  with  a  base  of  sandstone,; — sandstone  flag,  or  slaty  sand- 
stone,—calcareous  sandstone, — fine  granular  limestone,  full  of  or- 
ganic remains, — and  a  coarse  grained  limestone*  of  a  grey  coloiiri 
containing  numerous  large  specimens  of  pectenites  and  other  bi- 
valve shells.  - 

^*  These  were  the  principal  rocks ;  but  scattered  specifhens  were 
also  found  of  clay  ironstone,  slatc-clay,  common  slate-coal,  jet, 
splintery  limestone,  arenaceous  limestone,  &c, 

**  Most  of  these  rocks  were  of  a  firiable  teicture,  and  the  gene- 
ral coloulr  was  light- brown.  This  tint  gives  the  peculiar  appeair. 
ance  to  the  clii^  of  Jameson^s  Land  which  first  excited  my  at- 
tention.**    P.  205, 

"  Numerous  pieces  of  rein-deers*^  horns  were  found  about  the 
hamlet.  These  had  been  artificially  divided,  in  a  manner  that  I 
should  think  peculiar  to  these  people.  Not  having  any  instrument 
of  the  nature  of  a  saw,  the  natives  evidently  efiect  the  division  df 
hard  bones  by  drilling  rows  of  contiguous  holes.  In  this  way, 
branches  had  been  separated  from  the  rein-deers'  horns  ;  and  event 
longitudinal  sections  of  unicdms'  horns,  of  more  than  two  inches 
in  diameter,  had  been  accomplished.  As  this  latter  substance  is  a 
real  ivory,  and  consequently  hard  and  close-grained,  it  cannot  be 
drilled,  I  amagine,  but  with  the  use  of  iron.  I  sought  in  vain  for 
any  thing  like  a  drill ;  but  ■  these  instruments  being  probably  of 
great  value  to  the  natives,  ha4  been  carefully  collected  when  the  ' 
hamlet  was  deserted,  and  only  the 'less  important  articles  left  be^ 
hind.  On  some  mjeces  of  ivory  and  bone  that  we  found,  tliet^ 
were  evident  marks  of  an  axe,  or  sharp  tool.  It  might,  howevei*^ 
have  been  formed  of  stone,  as  the  impression  was  not  decidecBy 
that  of  an  iron  instrument.  Two  axes  made  out  of  bone  yttte 
picked  up  ;  and  several  bits  of  wood,  rather  rudely  cut,  and  part^ 
fabricated  into  domestic  utensils,  by  burning. 
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*'  Among  tbe  bodies  di8icx>Tered  in  the  hamlet,  we  could  distin* 
guish  those  of  seals,  Walrusses,  bears,  rein-deer^  dogs,  narw^llst 
and  whales.  The  thigh-bone  of  some  large  animal  was  also  met 
with^thespeciies  of  which  we  could  not  determine. 

'<  The  number  of  inhabitants  that  have,  at  no  very  distant  pe» 
riod,  resided  in  Jameson's  Land,  roust  have  been  very  consider- 
able, since  the  remains  of  huts,  with  graves,  were  found  all  along 
the  shore.  In  almost  every  place  suitable  for  their  erection. 

fVTbe  vegetation  in  Jameson's  I^and  is^perior  to  anything 
that  I  jcould  have  eiLpected  in  such  a  l«Uitude«  About  the  hamle^ 
the.ground  was  richly  clothed  with  grass,  a  foot  in  height ;  and 
more. inland,  my  Father,  who  explored  this  country  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, discovered  considerable  tracts.  Uiat  might  justly  be  denomi.. 
nated  green^landf  patclies  of  several  acres,  occurring  here  and 
there,  (according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr*  Scott^  surgeon  of  the 
Fame),  **  of  as  fine  ii^eadow-land  as  Qould  be  seen  in  England.*' 
There  was  a  considerable  variety  of  grasses,  and  many  other  {^anta 
in  a  i^eautiful  state.  ^  A  good  deal  of  the  vegetation,  howi^ver, 
that  was  without  shel^r,  was  completely  parched  up  by  the  beat 
of  the  sun.  The  most  luxuriant,  tracts  were  those  litue  low  plains, 
similar  to  that  near  Neill's  Clifis,  which  were  covered  with  a  tole- 
rable soil,  where  the  percolation  of  the  water  from  the  melted 
snows  of  the  higher  land,  produced  a  fruitful  irrigation  of  the 
plains  belowA  I  obtained  here  very  fine  specimens,  though  mostly 
of  the  dwarf  kind,  of  Ranunculus  nivalis,  Saxifraga  cernua,  S* 
nivalis,  S.  caespitosa  or  Groenlandica,  S.  oppositifolia,  £)riophorum 
•capitatum,  £pilobium  latifolium,  Dryas  octopetala,  Papaver  nu- 
dicaule,  Rhodjola  rosea,  &c.  with  the  creeping  dwarf  willows  be- 
fore met  with.  The  whole  number  of  species  that  I  collected 
was  about  forty."    P.  2l8.        ^    . 

Mr.  Scoresby  supposes  that  tbe  inhabitants,  of  whom  be 
discovered  so  many  traces,  are  not  purely  or  entirely  Esqni- 
maqx.;  but  we  cannot  feel  satisfied  with  his  reasons  for  this 
supposition.  **  The  division  of  hard  bones,  and  the  ivory 
of  unicorn's  horns,  by  drilling  contiguous  series  of  holes"  is 
a  pfocess  not  usually  practised  by  the  Esquimaux ;  and 
therefore,  he  presumes  it  to  be  European.  At  Cape  Hope, 
a  wooden  coflSn  was  discovered  in  a  grave,  and  this  was  con- 
firmation strong.  He  admits,  however,  that  tbe  principal 
relics  must  belong  to  Esquimaux,  and  conjectures  that  the 
Icelanders  who  survived  the  general  destmction  of  their 
fellow-colonists,  have  become  gradually  incorporated  with 
the  aborigines.  These  conjectures  rest  upon  a  very  slight 
.  foondj^tjon. 

The  volame  contains  much  information  respecting  the  re- 
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fr^tibiis  ^hich  ar^  a^nal  in'fcijg^h  blitndes.    One  very  isiii- 
gular  inistance  desCTves  to  be  hoficed. 

"  On  my  returh  to  the  shipi  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  night  was 
beaijLtifully  fine,  and  the  air  quite  mild.  The  attnofiplfere,  in  c<Ai- 
'sequen'ce  of  the  warmth,  being  ii^  a  highly  refractive  state,  a  great 
4n'any  curious  appearances  wei'e  presented  by  the  land  and  ice- 
bergs.  The  most  extraordinary  efibct^f  this  state  df  the  atmos- 
phfDre,  hoi^ever,  was  the  dis^ilici  inverted  itiiage  of  a  ship  in  the 
jclear  sky,  ovejr  the.  middle  of  the  large  bliy  or  inlet  before  ntaebp- 
tioned;  the  sififip 'Itself  biein^  entirely  bc^oiid  the  horizon.  Ap. 
*)>eatance8Qf'thVkindI  have  before  noticed,  but  the  peculiarities 
;6f  this  were»— the  perfection  of  the  fiiiage,  and  the  gteaX  distance 
of  tjbe  vessel  tMt  it  r^re9»nted.  li  was  so  extremely  well  de- 
'lin(ed,^  that  when' examined  with  a  telescope  by  Dollond,  I  could 
distingiii^  every  sail,  the  general  **  rig  of  the  ship,"  and  its  par* 
'ticuliir  cliar^cter;  Usomiidi  that  I  confidently  pronounced  it  So 
be'n^  fkthei's  ship,  the  Fataoe,  Which  it  aftehrards  proved  to  be  ; 
'^oqgh,  oh  ddniparing  holes  i^h  ray  fkther,  I  found  that  our  re- 
*lative  ppisitiop  at  the  time  gave  our  distance  from  one  another  very 
nearly  thirty  miles,  being  about  seventeen  miles  beyond  the  hori- 
zon, and  jBoihe  leagues  beyond  the^  limit  of  direct  vision.  I  was  so 
'struck  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  circumstance,  that  I  mentioned 
It  to  the  officer  of  the  w^tch,  stating  my  full  conviction  that  the 
JPame  was  then  cruizing  in  the  neighbouring  inlet.''     P.  189. 

Among  other  qualifications  for  a  discoverer  of  new  regions, 
Mr.  Scoresby  has  a  very  pretty  knack  at  naming  the  promoB- 
'lories  and  inlets  as  he  marks  them  down  in  his  chart.    The 
good  towns  of  Edinburgh  and  Liverpool  se6hi  to  have  trans- 
ported half  their,. people  to  the  shores  of  East  Greenland. 
A  Ve'i^  unnecessary  apology  is  made  for  nail^ing  the  princi- 
pal Sound  after  the  father  of  pur  (^celient  author^  and  Cm- 
ninjf  Island,  Cttpe  Gladstone,  imd  ttoscoe  Mowkiaius,  are 
iimong    the    nib^t   distinguished    places     upon    Liverpool 
Coast.    Imhiediatety  under  CAurcA  Mount,  We  hate   Cape 
Jones  zxiA  Cdpe  iBuddecom,  **  so  called  in  compliment  to 
*  two  irespected  clergytri^n  of  Liverpool."    The  Sbnthemilil66t 
tnlet  exa:iMned  by  the  disqo^^i'ei^s,  Vas  ''named  Kriigki&n 
^^pay^  jtihdnour  6f  Sir  William  KnFghtbn,  Private  Secretaify 
^1!6  nis '  M^^sty  ;^  a'nd  the  liTorfhern  ciolast  is  appropriately 
V4evot64'to  a  lai^ge^assortment  of  /he  most  respectable  peo- 
.  j^fein  r^inbWgti.    ISci^nce  also  asserts  her  claims — a  happfy 
cHiis^ter  of  frozen  islands  is  adorned  with  the  'nfiidijes  of  War- 
ner,. Brewster,  Cater^  Wol|aston,  Herschell,  and  JibtM ; 
and  Mr.  Scoresby 's  great  prededessoi^s  in  the  aft  of  boring 
through  an  Ice- berg,  are  renlembered  not  in  flowing  cups, 


Scaresbff^s  Voyage  to  tfua  Nortiern  fff^h^Fishery.  tQS 
hat  oip  t)ij9  4wraMp  tajblet  of  papes,  Iplefs,  b^kA  ^Tj/lwm* 

A  dJTies^dful  atorm  which  the  Baffin  experi^Ilceii  off  the 
North-western  coast  of  Sootland,  is  described  in  an  iinpres* 
sive  manner  J  especially  the  losf  of  one  of  the  C|rew,  who 
wa^  9wept  from  tpe  decj^  by  a  ];nountajnpas  wave. 

.  **  ISq  wator  hiul  yet  been  shipped,  though  the  tremendouf  sea 
tj^at  was  running;  w^s  receimd  npep  Ae  ihip'a  quarter,  or  beam, 
beili^in  ^  .d^ecfiqi^  of  all  others  the  mot^  ^g^erous.  A  htal 
^n^ey  b^yer,  at  (e^ygth  struck  the  qoacier^,  with -trem^oui' 
i^olenioe,  ^n^.  jtHr awing  up  a  vast,  we^ht  of  yni(^^pj^iei  a^ong 
with  |t*  ,ifi  Ats^  p9«sage  aqross  the  deck,  ope  of  our  harpoqnersy  or 
|»rinc^al,ofBcer8  (who,  along  :with  p^yeral  others,  was  en^ploycd 
on  dib  w^ther-r^il  endeavouring  to^edire  €|ne\of  the  boats  hang- 
ing over  the  ^id0)  quite  over  the  heads  of  His  companions,  and 
^ept  ,him  overbpai'di  Mpst  of  the  crew  being  undf^  ^?ter  at  the 
saiiie  time,  his  loss  was  not  known.untjl  hp  was  discovered  just  pas- 
sing, under  4he  ship^s  stem,  but  out  of  reach,  and  lying  apparently 
insensible  upon  the  wave.  He  was  only  se^n  for  a  few  -seconds, 
and  then  disappeared  for  ever. 

**  For  some  minutes,  it  was  not  known  who  the  sufferer  was* 
Every  one  was  greatly  distressed ;  and  each,  in  his  anxious  ex- 
Cilaai^tioqs,  .rev^led^his  fears  for  Rts  friend.  ^  It  is  Shields  jack^? 
cries  one.  *  ,Np,'  replies  a  .voice  of  feeling  yS^If-congrataUitipn, 
*  I  am  here.' — *  It  is  Jack  O'Neill,'  exclaims  another  5: — *  ^ye, 
poor  fellow, — it  is  Jack  O^Neill.'  But  a  drippfng  stupor-struck 
Sailor,  clinging  by  the  weather-rail,  comes  jaft  at  the  moment, 
and  nsplies,  *  No,  I  am  here.'  After  a  pause  of  suspense,  one 
^d(S,  :Mt  ijB  .Chambers.'—*  Ah !  it  must  be  Sam  Chambers,'  cries 
Mi^ther ;  and  no  voice  contradicted  the  assertion,— ^for  bis. voice, 
poor  SjuflTerer,  was  already,  qho^d  with  the  waters,  ^d;his  spidt 
^(l.fl^^  mfietits  Qqdl  Happily  he  was  an  excellent. xnan;  and 
^there  ^was  i^b  dojobt  with  those  who  knew  his  habitual  piety,  and^ 
cppcys^nqy.  of  conduct,  {that  he  was  prepar^  to  die.  His  ^on- 
fj^ct,  jn j^yeij  ease,  was  wprthy.of  his  professipn ;  a^dwas  a  suffi* 
iaent proof,  u  such  proof  could  b?  pecessary,  tl^at  religion,  when 
i^»  '^yes  con^dence  and^opurage  to  the  sailor,  rather  than  de- 
strojj^sr  his  hardjihood  and  bravery.  He  was  always  one  of  the  fore- 
most in  a  post  of  dansi^r,  and  met  with  his  death  in  an  expos^ 
situation^  to  which  duty  called,  where  he  had  voluntarily  posted 
hinsseHl' 

•^  Mehmcholy  as  title  loss  of  a  conirade  was,  the  individual  and 
pacspnal  danger  4>f^l  hands,  prevented  any  one  ft'om  dwellinjg  at 
<fdh9t.  time,. upon  an  event  jcalcalated,  under  other  circumttances, 
4Pi&G(W^,^^keenest  sympathies  of  the  most  thoughtless.  .Sevie- 
f9\  oi^era  pf  f  Ihe;  people  aad  very;  narrow  escapes.    Another  bar- 
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p^diier,  Vho  wa^  in  a  simflar  situation  with  Chambers,  and  close 
by  him,  was  washed  up  into  the  mizen-rigging ;  and  on  recovering 
his  recollection,  found  himself  instinctively  grasping  the  rope  that 
saved  him."    P.  875. 

These  observations  remind  us  not  to  close  our  remarks  with- 
out commending  Mr.  Scoresby  for  the  religious  principles 
and  conduct  which  are  displayed  throughout  his  narrative. 
The  Sdibath  was  conscientLously  observed,  even^  in  the 
liiidst  of  the  fishing  season,  while  the  whiles  were  spouting 
shronnd  the  vessel,  and  less  scropulons  .commanders  were 
busily  employed  in,  the  chase.  Dangers  were  rendered  less 
foiunidable  by  a  humble  confidence  in  God's  protecting  care, 
and  a  pious  resignation  to  his  will.  And  Mn  Scoresby  bears 
strong  teistimony  to  the  temporary  good  efiects  of  religion  by 
ass.uring  us,  .that  his  ship's  pompany  were  orderly  and  reso- 
lute  beyond  the  common  run  of  sailors,  and  never  shrank 
ifom  those  exertions  which  always  deserve,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  obtained  success. 


Art.  X.  The  Brides*  Tragedy,  By  Thomas  Lavell 
'  BeddoeSf  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  pp.  138.  Riv- 
•    ingtons.    1822. 

It  is  an  assertion,  which  has  been  frequently  made,  and 
loudly  reiterated,  that  criticism  is  unjustly  severe  against  the 
attempts  of  contemporary  geniuls.  It  will  be  found,  hotvever^ 
to  proceed,  for  the  most  part,  from  those  who  are  desirous 
of  attributing  their  failure  to  any  rather  than  the  real  cause, 
their  own  deficiency  in  talent,  and  who  expect  to  receive 
their  recompence  in  the  posthumous  fame,  which  another  age 
will  certainly  not  assign  to  them.  It  is  true  that  the  instinc- 
tive feeling  which  induces  almost  every  mind  to  view  with 
reverence  *'  the  days  of  the  years  that  are  gone,*'  may  3ome^ 
times  prevail  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  productions  of  a  later 
perioa:  i^ome  may  be  prevented  by  disappointment  from 
yielding  the  meed  of  praise  to  those  who  have  trodden  more 
successfully  in  tke  same  path  with  themselves ;  and  otl^ers 
may  possess  minds  so  contracted  and  ungenerous,  that .  they 
will  commend  none  but  those  who  have  never  been  their 
competitors  upon  the  stage  of  life.  Of  these  motives,  the  latter 
are  necessarily  extremely  limited  in.their  influence ;  and  the 
former  is  seldom  sufficiently  powerful  to  produce,  to  any  ex- 
tent, the  alleged  ii^justice;  we  may  therefore  fairly  con- 
clude, that  the  mass-  of  persons  being  unbiassed  in  their 
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jad^ment,  will  pronounce  an  impartial  opinion.  Upon  few 
sahjects  has  this  opinion  been  more  unanimously  expressed^ 
than  the  present  degenerate  condition  of  the  drama*  It  is  al-^ 
lowed  that  there  is  no  branch  of  English  literature  in  which  so 
little  advance  has  been  made  since  the  seventeenth  century,  as 
in' this.  In  every  other  department  of  poetry,  illustrious  names 
have  been  added  to  those  by  which  the  fame  of  our  national 
genius  was  sustained.  History  has  made  such  important 
progress,  that  we  need  no  longer  fear  a  comparison  of  our 
annals  with  those  which  contain  the  memorial  of  classic  ages  : 
and  in  philosophy  all  has  been  accomplished  which  profound 
inyestigation  and  enlightened  minds  could  effect.  The  stage 
alone- has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  this  progressive  attain- 
iMnt  of  excellence,  andj  in  fact,  has  produced  little  whiich 
will  not  be  totally  obscured  by  the  more  splendid  remains  of 
as  earlier  period.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  England 
was  emerging  from  the  darkness  which  the  barbarous  ages 
had  left,  dramatic  amusements  began  to  be  cultivated  with  a 
degree  of  success  which  was  unknown  to  the  religious  mys- 
teries, and  other  scenic  exhibitions  of  preceding  times.  A 
gaudv  pageant  was  no  longer  sufficient  to  excite  applause, 
but  the  people  learned,  from  the  sweet  bard  of  Avon,  to  rer 
ceive  delight  from  the  correct' delineation  of  feeling  and  man- 
ners. The  grimace  of  unmeaning  buffoonery  was  exchanged 
for  the  sallies  of  genuine  humour;  and  the  unskilful  interlude 
for  the  affecting  representation  of  tragic  distress.  During 
thif  and  the  succeeding  reign,  the  glory  of  the  stage  was 
supported  by  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  Massinger,  and  others 
of  nardly  inferior  reputation.  They  gave  to  the .  English 
drama  its  character,  and  form,  and  left  an  example  which 
other  poets  at  intervals  successfully  imitated.  From  the  puri- 
team,  nowever,  the  stage  received  an  important  check,  and 
nnder  the  enervating  influence  of  the  luxurious  and  dissolute 
coort  of  Charles,  the  severe  spirit  of  the  tragic  muse  rapidly 
declined.  After  this  period,  writers  for  some  time  occasion- 
ally appeared,  who,  although  they  were  far  from  attaining 
to  past  excellence,  proved  that  dramatic  genius  was  not  al* 
together  lost.  Rowe,  Otway,  and  others,  caught  as  it  were 
the  faint  and  lingering  beams  of  a  sun  which  was  then  sink- 
ing, and  which  has  now  become  almost  extinct.  The  pre- 
sent apd  preceding  generations  have  produced  some  tragedies 
which,  from  their  strength  of  sentiment  and  beauty  of  diption; 
will  never  fail  to  please  in  the  closet,  but  little  has  been  added 
tp  the  splendour  ordignity  of  the  stage.  To.  what  cause  this 
decline  in  an  important  branch  of  polite  literature  is  to  be  asi- 
signed,  .is  a  question  which  has  been  freqaently  proposed, 


OhA  ibtmi  to  pniidtit  ab  ibstirmotlntaMe  difficiilty.  We  ih^Wr 
peihip^,  be^t  tibtaiii  A  sdlotibn  by  kttribiitibg  it  td  a  tbniW-' 
natidD  bf  btttislf^,  each  of  wllich  hds  had  its  weight  ih  pt6da^- 
ing  the  bffbdt.    It  may  soattd  s6itte\^hat  lik^  a  fiafaddk,  to 
tAs&t  that  the  tekjr  tJrdgreiUr  of  i^itilidation^  and  the  ittofi? 
bxti^ite  diffaiiieh  of  teaimittgi  has  had  ab  ihfld^face  ho^&^ 
tb  the  MVMce  of  thlft  dranib;    Bttf,  if  We  consider  ho#  liiiibh 
Itis  excelleiice  dejpendb  apon  the  lively  aiid  accitrate  delink 
iibh  bf  natnr^^  it  MIH  be  readily  ftllowe^,  thiat  whatever  eafls 
off  the  attention  fH)ih  th^  bbi^Kdrtation  of  men  to  Itnoi^je  Mh 
btftitot  study ^  will  %i  adtieirde  to  its  «d;6ce^s.   iThe  tp^nificieiit 
Ikiod^b  of  tragils  be^inty  which  Greece  baa  transmitted  to  its, 
Hreire  prodncdi.  in  times  whi^il  i'efinem^ht  had  made  sihieill  fn^ 
Irpa'd  upon  the  isitoplicity  of  )^i4y  manners.    Onr  6Wn  Bhieikli^ 
jbtore  too,  wrote  in  ah  age  when  learning  wi&s  cartivated  only 
by  the  fe#:  books  wetle  a  rarb  possession,  and  the  talent  f&c 
bernsinj^  Ih^  w'as  still  more  tihfre(i[iient.  .  H^  Was  com|)eneil 
lb  present  to  bis  ^adfience  sdch  sebtimehts  as  were  di*aWh 
from  a  general  obiservatib^  of  mankind;   which  re<|aSrbd 
ili'either  depth,  of  research  to  disco ver»  nor  elegance  of  tait)6 
to  comprehend.    He  was  probably  igborant  of  the  Uiwb  Whfeh 
the  Schools  would  have  impend  i^on  hinl,  and  to  thin  eiir- 
otitti&tabte  ¥>erhaps  he  oWe$  Much  of  hiii  xibdi^uted  suf^^ 
prfty  oV^  etrery  fivtil.    HSs  disr^M  of  the  un{ties>  ifor  !ft^ 
litaiide,  lifas  ^v^h  rise  to  ndmberl^^s  scenes  of  ^ijfiiAtb 
%%miy;  and,  sihce  it  bas  Iittte  ieffect  it  desh^yin^  ah  %fNlk 
iMby  whtch  M  M  dase  can  lie  cbtifip}^^  ft  will  fre  6b^iV^ 
lA  ft  defeclt  l^  m  tfoee^  unfteisrs  by  the  ctitib,  who  reads  i^\6 
i^iitk.    ^b^  nfdd^  poet,  en  the  other  battd,  wdH  MorM 
^ith  Ynl^  which  leariing  has  'tfupplied^,  is  chiefly  aiikionb  ^not 
to  bSlJtid  «gf^liist  thfe  r^Atecnt  of  a  inbre  tultiv^M  JBtdtf. 
^eew    Sti»o^iind  nerVoUft  ^pjt^s^dh  is  y^criflcffd  to  alR^. 
t&tio^  tod  AsfidioHc^n^l^  attfd  In  tb6  *care  ¥o  hViAA,  ttHe  Imp^ 
Hiitlah  ctf  ighmUheh;  the  "altl^sness  and  i^imiylicity  cffnattii^ 
iis  fdrgbtten. 

The  'chief  6bj6€%s  of  the  "d^atiia  ttte,  to  affect  Hi^  feeliiig^ 
-add  t6  Inibnh  Ibe  heart.  This  wiN  be  fUr  better  ace^om plisb- 
'0d  bytbembi^t  inartificial  fbrm.  16  which  human  Mfeis  96!*- 
reetly  pobrtrayed,  than  by  a  spl^tidid  tod  poH^bed  ^p^e  ^tb 
Which  'this  requisite  is  watiting.  The  latter  wiH  .re<^iVe  %tft 
cold  ac^tiid9deiiee,  the  foi^uier  witl  e(xoile  ii^ere^  atid  'fle> 
bght 

The  preservation  bf  uniformity  m  tbbiir  chhrtot^rs  ils  too- 
ther pbi&t  ih  which  recent  dramatists  ttre  4hr  itif^rior  tb  t^dhr 
pr^ecessbi'B';  tod  to  tbijs  it  infcty  hepAtily  asciribed,  tbat'flild 
effect  i^rbdttced  i^  so.  mtldh  tebs  -pdi^erftil.   ^Atobng^odr'listfly 
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piays  it  ^s  seldom  ^hait  we  can  find  a  speech  whicb  coul4  with- 
out violence  be  given  to  any  other  character  than  that  to 
wUch  it  is  assigned :  ho.w  little  this  is  the  case  at  pr^senf^ 
|t  is  necN)less  to  prove  by  examples  which  might  be  so 
abiii|4ant|y  supplied.  It  is  true  tqat  the  bid  writers  fre^ 
gqently  ii^troduced  scenes  wKich  had  no  place  in  real  life ; 
bj^t  wbi|e  i^  coinpliance  with  tlie  public  tastei,  which  was  ye^ 
pofojiiiied,  they  spmetii|ie9  presented  extravagant  an4  incre* 
iiifile  fictions,  tbey  were  careful  to  preserve  throughout}  pro- 
Pirietf  and  exactness  in  each  of  the  persons.  Tfieire  ai-is 
qpobtle^s,  ijk  the  pUys  of  Sha)L8peare  and  others,  many  cha^ 
^ryicte^s  of  which  no  person's  experience  could  furn jsli  a  pro* 
^type ;  but  it  is  only  necessary  at  first  to  exercise  the  ima- 
ginsUion  so  far  as  to  conceive  them  real,  aud  all  the  actions 
fUdd  sentiments  which  are  attributed  to  them,  will  be  found 
aimost  invariably  appropriate.  So  far  is  this  from  being 
adverse  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  drama,  that  it  would  perhaps 
be  better  if  there  were  soipe  relaxation  of  the  stricloess  whicb 
at  present  restrains  the  excursions  of  fancy.  While  we  yield 
tmr  warmest  admiration  to  **  the  Temp^t,"  and  to  **  the 
Jtfjdsanuner^s  Night*s  Dream"  of  our  iiQmortal  bard,  it  wonla 
h§  di^cult  to  asfljign  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  severity  whiclii 
IfTould  confine  the  imagination  of  the  modem  poet  withiii 
iiarrow  jiunits.  The  beigbts  of  genius  are  not  to  be  reached 
by  the  ^d  q£  roles ;  and  to  insist  that  native  talent  shall  be 
vopSfOj^d  to  the  observance  of  invariable  laws>  is  to  impede 
Ms  powers,  and  to  encumber  its  flight  If  the  standarc}  o{ 
iffgajsiX^df^  is  to  be  fixed,  it  would  be  far  more  wise  to  deter- 
mlpi^'  it  by  the  works  of  bold  and  enlightened  minds,  which 
q^^B  6^ite  emi^aiion,  thim  by  the  jpracjti^e  of  inferior  wri- 
Drin|^|m4  ^us  reduce  all  to  a  coi^dition  of  unaspiring  n^edi* 

%^  ijfke  qonptnietion  also  of  ^leir  verse,  the  older  dramatists 
F«^  ^I^^Qtly  Wcessful :  without  paying  a  scrupulous  rel 
gUrd  to  the  ^Ijternation  of  syllables,  their  style  was  sufficiently 
i^QQipv^ed  frqm  prosaic  diction  for  .the  dignity  of  tjhe  buskin. 
Tbek  lines  were  easy,  and  rose  into  grandeur  whenever  the 
subject  demanded  elevation,  without  presenting  the  constant 
dpncfAr^ce  of  .fuctificial  efibrt  The  dialogue  was  natural, 
|uif[  umffec^d,  and  the  ear  was  not  perpetually  wearied  with 
jibp  attempt  to  ^reach  the  noble  an^  sublime.  They  po^r 
jfi^jied  tho  nappy  .^  of  interspersing  passages  of  the  uttno^t 
b^apty  in  the  |Mrogre3s  of  ,th^  piece,  with  so  muc^  sf^ill,  that 
t&  afidience  were  never  reminded  of  the  Is^onyr  w^bioh  had 
llfH^  l^pent  upon  tiieinu  Their  successors,  howeyef,  have  so 
Silie  initt^tf^  this  ei^ceU^cei  tl^t  U^  illi(sioii  ^  j»ppa  d^« 
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strojed^  and  we  seem  to  be  listening  only  to  words,  lofty  and 
well-sdnndiug^  indeed,,  bat  snch  as  nature  would  not  have 
suggested.  To  the  larger  number  may  be  applied  the  asser- 
tion which  Garrick  used  in  speaking  of  Johnson,  that  ''when 
Ihey  write  tragedy,  declamation  roars  and  passion  sleeps  !* 

Shakspeare  has  been  frequently  accused  of  violating  the 
dignity  of  his  characters,  by  the  introduction  of  unworthy 
Circumstances.  But  the  truth  is,  that  biaving  deeply  studied 
human  nature^  he  chose  to  represent  his  heroes  such  as  men 
inust  ever  be^  a  compound  of  strength  with  weakness,  and  of 
wisdom  with  folly,  rather  than  ponrtray  faultless  beings,  who 
cotdd  excite  little  ^sympathy  in  those  who  were  conscious  of 
no  community  of  feeling.  He  employed  his  exquisite  skiH 
in  paihting»  not  an  individual^  the  child  only  of  his  own  imagi- 
nanoh,  ;t[)nt  one  of  a  species  to  which  his  hearers  felt1l)otind 
by  the  brotherhood  of  similar  virtues,  and  similar  imperfec- 
tions. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  points  of  difference  between  Shaks- 
peare and  his  cotemporaries,  and  the  present  school  of  wri- 
t^  of  plays.  To  the  latter  certainly  belongs  the  merit  of 
greater  refinement,  and  more  correct  taste,  and  in  short  ail 
the  advantages  which  progress  in  literature  can  give.  In  the 
construction  of  their  plots  they  are  free  from  the  intricate  and 
numenms  incidents  which  confused  the  fables/  drawn  from 
popular  legends;  and  the  ear.  of  delicacy  is  seldom  offended 
by  a  passage  in  their  productions.  But  even  these  ad  van- 
tageil  are  dearly  purchased  at  the  expence  of  the  vigorous 
and  forcible  expression  of  nature  whicn  is  lost  in  the  too  close 
observation  of  artificial  life.  Before  we  can  hope  that  our 
national  stage  will  receiver  the  importance  which  it  once  pos- 
sessed, we  must  retrace  our  way  to  the  simplicity  which 
adorned  the  drama  of  an  earlier  period.  We  must  sacrifice 
the  affectation  of  originality  in  our  plan,  and  be  content  to 
study  the  models  of  excellence  which  have  been  transmitted 
as  the  most  valuable  relics  of  past  titnes.     It  is  true  that  the 

Eossession  and  developenient  of  dramatic  genius  must  ever 
e  uncertain ;  but  we  should  carefully  guard  it  from  the  in- 
fluence of  incorrect  and  perverted  taste. 
'  To  quit  these  remarks  for  the  volume  which  gave  rise  to 
them,  we  may  observe,  that  "  The  Bride's  Tragedy"  contains 
many  passages  which  cause  Us  to  regret  that  it. should  not 
haye  been  adapted  for  representation.  But  since  the  author 
informs  us  that  it  was  ]ntended%onIy  for  the  closet,  we  shall 
view  it  merely  as  a  dramatic  poem^  without  adverting  to  the 
points^  which  render  it  ill-calculated  for  public  exhibition. 
It  is  certainly  a  palpable  anomaly  to  have  plays  which  are 


not  to  bd  acted,  and  thus  entirely  to  reject  the  aid  of  ^^'fais^ 
trionic  art;  but  much  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the'ccmp 
dTessai  of  a  young  writer,  who  fears  to^  trust  to  the  chance  of 
popular  approval  or  rejection.  We  could  8incerely  yvisk  that 
public  taste  were  so  little  corrupted  as  to  make  the  theatre  a 
tribunal,  to  which  the  poet  might  appeal  without  fear  of  in* 
justice:  but  at  presentHie  case  is  far  otherwise. 

The  plot  is  founded  on  the  circumstance  which  occurred  a 
century  since  at  Oxfoi'd,  of  a  youth  having  secretly  contract- 
ed marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  college  manciple.'  His 
father  proposing  a  more  exalted  alliance,  he  resolved,  having 
no  repugnance  towards  his  destined  bride,  *  to  remove  the 
only  obstacle  to  his  second  union,  and  on  hfs  return  murdered 
the  ill-fated  object  of  bis  0rst  afifection.  In  the  develope- 
ment  and  combination  of  the  scenes  which  are  founded  upon 
these  facts,  Mr.  Beddoes  has  not  displayed  much  skill,  or 
much  observation  of  dramatic  writings;  but  he  has  many 
passages  which  are  written  in  the  true  spirit  of  poetry,  and 
afford  great  promise  of  future  excdlence.  . 

Lord  Ernest  being  thrown  into  prison  by  Orlando,  the 
brother  of  Olivia,  in  order  to  induce  his  son  (Hesperus)  to 
procure  his  release  by  consenting  to  the  proposed  marriage, 
a  pleasing  scene  passes,  in  which  the  affectionate  and  tender 
feelings  of  a  father  towards  his  only  child,  and  the  struggle 
which  filial  duty  maintains  with  love  and  honor^  are  well 
depicted. 

"  LORD   ERKRS^. 

<*  Come,  speak  to  him,  my  chains,  for  ye've  a  voice  • 
To  conquer  every  heart  that's  not  your  kin  ? 
Oh !  that  ye  were  my  son,  for  then  at  least 
He  would  be  with  me*    How  I  loved  him  once  ! 
•  Aye,  when  I  thought  him  good ;  but  now — Nay,  still 
He.  must  be  good,  and  I,  1  have  been  harsh, 
I£^l,  I  have  not  prized  him  at  his  worth  :  - 

And  yet  I  think  if  Hesperus  had  erred, 
I  could  have  pardoned  him,  indeed  I  could.- 

**  HESPERUS.  ^ 

«  We'll  live  together. 

4 

^'  LORD   ERNEST. 

**  No,  for  I  shall  die ; 
But  that's  no  matter. 

*<  HESPERVS. 

**  Bring  the  priest,  the  bride. 
,     Quick,  ^uick.     These  fetters  have  infected  hiai 
With  slavery's  sickness.     Yet  there  is  a  secret,       . 


rririKi  bei^fm  and  ^,  forbids  ii.    TeU  mfi,  Gulm ; 

W«r^  H  pot  )ie«t  for  both  tq  di^  at  once  ? 

**  LORD    EENE9T. 

^  Die !  thou  hast  spoke  a  word,  that  makes  my  heart 
Grow  sick  and  wither ;  thou  hast  palsied  me 
To  death.     Live  thou  to  wed  some  fForthier  maid ; 
Know  that  thy  father  ehose  this  sad  seduaioa ; 
(Ye  rebel  lips,  why  do  you  calHt  sad  0 
flbould  I  die  soon,  tbifik  not  that  sprrow  c#i|sed  i^ 
Buti  if  yim  i«GoUi^t  my  name,  jiwt^w  it 
Upon  your  b«jt-loved  ^}}4i  wid  wheii  yovj  §ive  him 
Hlf  Gr^ndsire's  bl^ssfiag^  ^c^  ^9y  ^b^^  '^  perished 
A  wr^tch^  prifionj9r< 

<<  i|ESP|(RIJS, 

**  Stop,  or  I  am  made  ' 

I  know  not  what,-*-rperh^  a  villain.    Curse  aie. 
Oh  if  you  love  me,  curse. 

^i:.OR9    ERNIST. 

**  Aye,  thou  shaft  hear 
A  father's  curse  ;  if  fate  hath  put  a  moment 
'Of  poiu  hHo  diy  Ufe  $  a  ngh,  a  word, 
A  dream  of  woe ;  be  it  tranefori^d  to  mine ; 
And  for  thy  days ;  oh  I  ciever  may  a  Uiought 
^Of  ether's  sorrow,  even  af  eld  Einaest's, 
Darken  jdMir  oaim  iinintQrrupted  Miss, 
And  be  thy  end— oh  !  any  thing  but  mine. 

<<  Guilt,  4ihou  ai«t  jBauet;ijGed  mh  f  UPb  ^  iP^s^ ; 
Guards;  ^tksjf^ier)lifmfmiY.    h^t^^^^t^UWt 
So  quickly  thatvft  n«sy  i^tcape  th^  ^ar 
Ofwatch&d.an8ebi.Itvilldoteali;'    f,lS. 

Hesperus  haviiOig  hi$(  j<ealpcisy  of  F)Q.rib.e1  eitcited,  ^uits  her 
to  pay  his  court  to  Jus  des^aed  hruje^  vbose  d,^Ugb^  v^  ^^^ 
prospect  of  the  fulfilment;  of  the  b(mes  i|F|biclisKe  bf^d  long 
fondly  cherished,  isj^iqgled  i^ith  »  Reeling , en  b^mil^tipn  at 
the  too  open  avowal  of  her  ^freptipurT-she  says 

", 0^1  VI  A. 

^  llad  I  a  right  to  pray  to  you^,  I  would. 

**  Pray,  lady  ?    l^idst  thou  ever  see  the  goddess 
Step  from  her  dignity  of  stone,  or  l^ave 
The  hallowed  picture  in  its  tinted  stole 
And  crouch  unto  her  suppliant  ?    Ob  no ; 
If  there  is  .aught  so  .poor  » itbing;^  J 
Can  please  you  :f<vitb»iiiUii]aw^  * 


^  Try,  I  beseech  thee,  try  not  to  detest. 
Not  utterly  to  detest  a  silly  girl, 
Whose  only  metit  is  that  she'd  be  thine* 

**  HESPERUS. 

**  Hate  thee,  tlroa  ?ittiie  f 

'» 01.1  Vt A. 

«  Well,  if  it  must  be,  ^ 
Play  the  deceiver  for  a  little  while ; 
Don't  tell  me  so. 

**  HESPERUS. 

**  By  Truth's  whke  name  TU  tell  ibee, 
Olivia,  there  was  OklcetiB  idle  thou^t 
That  aped  affection  in  my  heart ;  n^y,  nay. 
Not  in  my  heart ;  it  Was  a  dream,  or  so ; 
A  dr^BlRfn  Wilhih  lidt^ai^  ;  a  pale^  dikn  warmth  ; 
bat  Aob  htst  dawned  like  summer  on  my  soul. 
Or  like  a  new  existence. 

«*  OLIVIA. 

« 'T#ere  delightful, 
If  credibfe(  biltToii  are  aQ  to6 f^sSfenf. 

"  HESPERUS. 

**  I  knew  it  must  be  so  :  you'll  not  befieve  me. 
But  doubt  and  say  'tisiudden.    Do  not  minute 
The  movemtots  5f  ^e  8iaiil,^r -some  there  are 
Of  pinion  uniidpeded,  thrfce  word-^swifV,^ 
Out  soar  the  sluggish  flesh ;  and  these,  Oiivia, 
Anticipating  their  death-^v^n  powers  can  grasp 
A  centurv  of  feeline  and  of  thought ;  , 
OtftRve  tne  bid  wortd^  tige,  ahd  be  at  once 
In  the  pVcfseht,  past,  imd  future;  while  the  body 
Lives  half  a  fwe^n  sltroke.    To  see  and  love  thee 
tVas  but  piatp'86uP0  Btep. 

"  OLIVIA. 

^*  Tben  ^ou  oanst  endure  me  ; 
Thou  dost  not  hate  the  forward  maid  ?    My  prayer 
Through  many  a  year  has  been  for  that  one  word ; 
And  I  have  kept  the  predous  ihought  of  thee. 
Hidden  almost  from  myself.    But  rll  not  speak. 
For  I  have  told  too  motfh,  too  Ohlldishly."    P.  39. 

Floribel  wsftingfrom^herdream  of  happiness,  thus  beanti- 
fuUy invUes  theapproaiib  df  diraih. 

•**  miORlB-EL. 

*1i  Anilniiiast 'I  wake  again  ?  Oh  come  to  me, 
!fl^9u  ^^t  with  dew*cold  fingers  softly  cbsest 
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The  wearied  eye  ;  thou  fiweet,  thou  gentle  power. 
Soother  of  woe,  sole  friend  of  the  oppressed, 
I  long  to  lay  me  on  thy  peaceful  breast, . 
*  V  But  once  I  saw  thee,  beautiful  as  moonlight. 
Upon  a  baby's  lips,  and  thou  didst  kiss  them. 
Lingering  and  oft, 

(As  a  wild  bee  doth  kiss  a  rifled  flower,'  ^  <     '    > 

And  clips  its  waist,  and  drops  a  little  tear. 
Remorsefully  enamoured  of  his  prqy ;) 
Come  so  to  me,  sweet  death,  and  1  will  wf  eath  thee 
An  amorous  chaplet  for  thy  paly  brows ;  ' 
And  on  an  odoured  bank  of  wan  white  buds 
In  thy  fair  arms 

I'll  lie«  and  taste  thy  cool  delicious  br^th. 
And  sleep,  and  sleeip,  and  sleep."    P.  61. 

Hesperus  stung  with  jealousy,  apd  urged  by  a  new  afiec^ 
tioD,  meets  bis  deserted  wife;  and  after  temfyiog  ber  with 
violence  perpetrates  the  murder.  Alarmed*  by  bis  wild  and 
incoherent  menaces,  she  expresses  her  torrory  and  be  re- 
joins, * 

<<  What !    Darest  thou  trvmUe 

Under  thy  husband  s  arm,  darest  think  of  fear  ? 
Dost  dread  nae,  me  ?  .    , 

<*  FLO&iBfiL. 

^  I  know^  not  what  to  dilsad, 
Nor  what  to  hope;  all's  horrible ^nd  doubtful ; 
And  coldness  creeps-*-* 

«  HESPERUS. 

'*  She  swoons,  poor  girl,  she  swooas*  > 
And,  treacherous  dsepnons,  yeVe  allowed  a  drop ,      v 
To  linger  in  my  eyes^     Out,  qutjfor  ever,  .  . 
I'm  fierce  again.     Now  shall  t  slay  the  victim        • 
As  she  lies  senseless  I  all !  she  wsdces ;  cheer  up, 
'Twas  but  a  jest. 

**  FLORTBEL. 

'*  A  dread  and  cruel  one ; 
But  ril  forgive  yoii,  if  you  will  be  kind; 
And  yet  *twas  frightful,      i 

**  HESPERUS. 

:       ,  ,  "Why 'twere  most  upscemly 

For  one  marked  for  the  grave  to  litugh  too  loud*    • ; 

**  Alas !  he  raves  agajn.    Sweetest,  what  mean^you 
By  these  strange  WQfds  ^  ■  ■    ;  ;  .v  .     ; 
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<*  RE8PBRV8.' 

**  What  mean  I  ?    Death  and  murder, 
Darkness  and  misery.    To  tky  prayers  and  thrift  ? 
Earth  gives  thee  back  ?  chy  God  bath  sent  me  for  diee^ 
Repent  and  die. 

"  FLORIBXL. 

'  '^Oh,  if  thou  willeititylove, 
If  thou  but  speak  it  wiUi  thy  natural  ToicBy 
And  apiiie  upon^  me ; .  Fil  not  think  it  pain. 
But  cheerfully: rU  seek  me  out  a.griive,  j  - 
And  sleep  as  sweetly  as  on  Hesperus'  breast. 
He  wili.not  smile,  he  will  not  listen  to  me.  t 

Why  dost  thou  thrust  thy  fingers  in  thy  bosom  ? 
Oh  search  it,  search  it ;  see  if  there  remain 
One  little  little,  remnant  of  thy  former  love 
To  dry  my  tears  with. 

*<  HESPSBUS. 

'*  Weil,  speak  on ;  and  then. 
When  thou  hast  done  thy  tale,  I  will  but  kill  thee. 
Come  tell  roe  all  my  vows,  how^hey  are  broken. 
Say  that  ipy  love  was  feigned,  and  black  deceit^ 
Pour  qut  thy  bitterest,  tul  untamed  wrath 
Melt  all  his  chains  ofi;  with  his  fiery  breath. 
And  rush  arhungeriog  out. 

**  VLORIBEL. 

*\  Oh  piteous  heaven» ! 
I  see  it  now,  some- wild  and  poisonous  creature 
Hath  wounded  him  and  with  contagious  fang 
Planted  this  fury  in  his  veins.     He  hides 
The  mangled  fingers,  dearest,  trust  them  to  me, 
I'll  suck  the  madness  out  of  every  pore, 
So  as  I  drink  it  boiling  from  thy  wouAd 
Death  will  be  pleasant.    Let  me  have  the  hand 
And  I 'Will  treat  it  like  another  heart. 


**   HESPERUS. 


**  Here 'tis  then,  *  \stqhsherp 

Shall  I  thrust  deeper  yet  ?"    P.  7t).  ^        ' 

The  catastrophe  is  produced  by  the  discovery  of  the  crime. 
The  murderer  is  condemned  to  die,,  but  by  the  assistance  of 
the  mother  of  his  Floribel,  he  escapes  public  execution,  and 
destroys  hiniiself  by  a  draught  of  poison.  From  the  last  act 
we  shall  extract  the  following  passage,  in  which  Hesperus, 
after  an  interview  with  his  father,  thus  expresses  his  feelings 
at  th^  approfteh  of  death*  - 
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tn  somaloHe  ^ateMower  on  the  deep,  iiwi|beM»d 
Ftoni  footiupg  viauine  dihfi  Ima^  ]tip  Jpveff ; 
Trembling  he  hears  the  wrathful  billows  vihppfJia 
And  feels  tlie  little  chamber  of  his  life 
Tom  from  its  vale  of  clotids,  ihid,  as  it  fklls^ 
In  his  midway  (to  i&tey  toelwifc  lihe  igjleam 
Of  blazing  ships^  iamne  aifaUovedjby  the  mveiy 
Some,  pregnant  imih.niQdkilkiniler,  loHid  abvaad^ 
With  mangled  caroaM^,  Among  rtha  mods ; 
And  the  bladcaepuldbre  ef  ocaan^  xfaoaked 
\VithmultiUidM0U6idtfady  then  ishrinks  ^m  {mngSf 
Unknown  btit'd^stised.    Jd^  I  know  of. ^tk 
If,  that  HwilLjOBMe*    I  teve  ^aeen  mangr ^dio 
Upon  the  battleifidd,  ttdd^watGhedidieir  lips 
At  the  final  breath,  pausing  in  doubt  to  hear 
If  they  were  gone.    I  have  marked  oftentimes 
Their  pale  eyes  fading  Id  the  last  blue  twilight ; 
But  none  eodd  spettk  f^>lainiinp^gony, 
None  tM'  hia^feiilings.    I  »^er  beamed  €  died. 
Else  m^t  iguedS  Ihe^orture'that  sittente  it 
.  But  men^tttlfaiirtiiwre^lost  their . several  aensof, 
Grown  deaf,  and  'bHnd,  and  dundtb^wkhoet^^pa^y 
And  surely  these  are  members  of'the^soul, 
And  when  the^  fail,  man  tastes  ^a  {MMlaiUl  death  s 
Besides  our  ipmds  share  not  corporeal  sleep. 
But  go  among  the  past'and  iftiture,  or  perhaps 
Inspire  aoother  Ufiissome  wakhag  woetd, 
Ana  there\iJ another  dealii."   dB..I24r« 

In  talking  le&ve  qf  Mr.  Bedidoi^  j^^d  *)m  j>}lU^  W.e  cannot 
bat  expresS(pleasure.ttt*t^e  evideiitnwrks  lof  ijo^itts  .wihich  it 
contains.  He  possessea.  <ia  jio«ondiiiary  4egce^rii]a^gi<|fttion 
and  feeling;  and  his  ifiaalts  are*  ifpr  tbe  most  ipni t»  .^och  as 
care  and  expatieiaab  tnay  eor«act.  JLf  ^be  (Willfbexoptent 
somewhat  to  control  the/exubsBBnoeofrbiSifaiM^yvia^U  more 
carefally  to  preserve  simplicity  and.  nature  in  bis  scenes,  he 
may,  without  presumption,  hope  hereafter  to  obtain  a  name 
^motig' the  poets  of  his  cpontry. 


iART.  3lI.  7[^  Twelfth AnnudlReport fftheJncorporatffl 
J!fatiQwU  Soidety ^or  :Pfi)n^  4he  Mdfucation  of  the 
J^Qoryin  the  iPrinciplesof  the.^tabUshed  Church*  Ri^- 
4|i^ns.    4828. 

Art.  XII.    A^Sermon,  preached,M^^lih(fymshiC^Uf(^^ 
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On  MNmiwM  «bct>iy/iir  Me  EAkMihm  cf  ttt  Poon.  mt 
Y^lff,  Htatii^  lAmpiti  f^  1683,  m  €anlileqwneB  nf  HU 

>A«  Rkv^  Jt  iMwk^  Penp0iual  Cttr^e  <tf  Yendy^  and  lm§9 
6f  EmmanuiU  Colbge,  Cambriig:  8ve.  S6  iHb.  Ri^ 
mgtom.    ma. 

Art.  Xni.  A  Sermon,  preached  August  17-,  l823/mifA« 
Church  and  Chcfpelofan  extended  Parish  ii^  tlhe  XHocese 
qf  JUncaln,  in  ioehaff  ^  Ithe  NationcU  Society  J^r  ike 
Education  t^lthe  Poor  in  the  Princi^es  of'the  Cfhiirch  of 
England*  By  a  Minister  of  the  Mstabtishmmt.  '6vo« 
16  pp.    £ivingtoD8.      1823. 

I'll Bt^  «re  penoB»  who  maiataia  that  «coiitroTersy  can  fiod 
■0  dnd,  HaaA  do  no  gopd.  If  they  are  old  €iioagh  to  penwaa- 
iier  the  origia  of  the  National  Society,  the  vigorous  qppoai- 
tidii  whicfa  it  Mcoitnteted»  the  manner  ia  v^hioh  that  oppon- 
tioa  was  received,  its  gradaal  decliae,  and  its  final  disooai- 
fitore,  tbeynittst  confess  that  there  is»  at  least».oae  ei^apaple 
of  a  termination^  and  a  saccessfol  terminatioii,  to  a  loi^  anA 
imgry  dispute.  No  oae  beyond  the  aotiag  committee  of 
iismcaster's  school  will  aoW  ooiy  the  propriety  tof  «diieatiag 
the  poor  in  the  principles  of  the  fislabli^ed  Cbaroh.  .  The 
opposite  opiniWy  so  stoortly  maiataitted  hy  the  Jaj«i[yers  of 
Edinbargh  and  the  l^oakers  of  .iMidoBt  was  too  aboard  to 
stand  itsg^oand  agaiast  inqairy.  Even  the  eneaiies  of  our 
EirtablishaiMt  i^re  compelled  to  ^admit,  that  Hie  Clergy 
ongfat  either  to  be  entrosted  with  the  -ediicaiioa  of  tiie  boot 
or  to  be  cashiered  at  once.  They  w^re  not  bold  ^nongn  to 
'embrace  llto  latMr  aifemative.  ATrdsoeh  is  'the  deference 
shewn  to  cemlBOn  sense,  tbat^no  poblic  men  can  now  be 
finofed  who  adtarit'the  propriety  of  a  national  pfiiesthood,^  and 
refiiae  ^to.  entriltt  it  with  tfes  siiperinteadenQe  of  Charity 
'Schools* 

Boi  plain  as  this  principle  a{M)0ar9»  we  mast  not  forget, 

in  feeapitaialing  tiie  ^erviees  of'idie  National  Society,  that 

thcore  was  a  time  w4ien  othar! doctrines. gained  jground  .with 

rapid  sttides.,  Thaaatir  aad<  plaosibility  of  Joseph  Laacas  ter, 

the  iiBiiLtnre1af;good  and -evil  whioh  entered  into  his  cba- 

'raoter,  the.  palronage  whidh -he  received  from  porliameotaipy 

leaders,  the  teteporary^  gullibility  of  the  Eaglish  public,  add 

its  profoond  ignorance  of  the  subject  on  which  it  was 

-r^aivtd  to  leetde,  aniled  in^eenlerrk(g:  popularity  upon  the 

-new  ^i^m  of  'teachiag.    'Its  advpoates  aa|>ired  to  nothing 

•less  Aan  aa  naiVersal  ^^ofilioa  of  'thjrijr  scheipe.    And  if  the 

Ghordh  had  been  hbertd,  ^ermU,wad  uneo»trover*ial,  such 

adoptiim  would  havereniftued.. 
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'.    Happily  for  the  nation,  these' fetehionlible  epithets  .did  not 
apply.    The  Established  Charch  asserted  her  rights,  aud  the 
appeal  was  well  received.    The  Primate  exerted  the  influ- 
ence of  bis  rank  and  character,  in  a  wanner  which  can  never 
be  forgotten.    The  Bishops  proved  themselves   worthy  of 
such  a  leader.    The  great  body  of  the  Clergy  came  forward 
with  nnanimity  and  effect.    The  most  distingaished  and.  re^ 
spected  Laymen  shared  then:  apprehensions  and  their  wishes — 
.and  Hie  result  was  the  formatibh  of  the  jKTational  Society. 
An  opportunity  which  had  been  long,  desired,  offered  itself  at 
last,  and  was  embraced  without  a  moment's  hesitation.    The 
same  body  of  men  that  had  established  the  original  Charity 
'Schools,  perceived  that  they  might  now  veinture  on  a  greater 
*vndertaking.    On  forpier  occasions  their  progress  had  been 
impeded  by  the  apathy  of  the  ri^h  and  great.    The  tide  of 
'public  opinion  had  now  turned,  and  by  the  blessing  of  ihat 
Providenee,  whieh  ceaseth  not  to  bring  good  out  of  evil^  thB 
-plan  which  was  calculated  to  undermine  Christianity,  became 
the  signal  for  -engrafting  it  deeper  in  the  hearts  of  our.  coul^- 
trytaien.     General  education,  for  a  length  of  years,  had  been 
resisted  and  condemned.     Its  value,  and  even  its  necessity^ 
w^e  gradually  discovered.     The  principle  being  conceded, 
there  was  little  difficulty  in  the  details.     In  spite  of  liberalism 
and  lukewarmrifess,  in  spite  of  free-thinking  and  faction,  in 
spite  of  plausible  Quakers  and  intriguing  Socinians,  the.ma^- 
Jbrity  of  all  ranks*  declared  that  education  should  be  confided 
to  the  Clergy,  and  that  they  should  be  enabled  to  carry  itron 
'upon  an  extensive  scale. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  National  Society.  The  sums  pf 
money  which  it  has  received  and  expended,  ave  liufficient 
proofs  of  its  popularity.  The  number  of  schools  in  connso- 
tion  with  it,  demonstrate  its  utility.  •  And  the  soundnesa  of 
its  principles  has  been  admitted  even  by  Mr.  Brougham. :  In 
spite  of  his  natural  and  notorious  predilection  for  Joseph 
Lancaster,  Mr.  Brougham's  Education  Bill  provided  liiat  lUb 

Saroehial  clergy  shofild  superintend  the  parochial  schools, 
"he  Dissenters  objected  to  this  plan,  and  -the  bill  was 
abandoned  in  compliment  to  them.  But  its  author  has  not 
retracted  his  important  concessions  ;*  and  he  deserves .  to 
be  numbered  among  the  warmest  theoretical  friends  of  the 
National  Society. 

The  Education  Bill,  so  sedulously  prepared,  so;  ostenta- 
tiously exhibited,  and  so  favourably  received,  has  been  with- 
'  drawn ;  and  the  schools  wbioh  it  proposed  io  establish  by  ia 
parochial  rate,  must  be  erected  by  subscription,  or  not  at  all. 
W  hether  Parliament  acted  well*  or  ill,  in  declining  to  legis« 
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itte  upoD  the  subject,  tbeir  fefusal.has  enhanced  the  value  of 
the  .only  charitable  institution  which  educates  the  poor 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Brougham 
asserts  .that  three  millions  of  the  people  are  still  unprovided 
.with  the  means  of  education.  He  delisted  from  his  attempt 
to  provide  those  means  by  a  rate,  and  it  remains  to  try 
whether  they  can  be .  obtained  in  another  manner.  The 
King's  Letter,  recommending  contributions  to  the .  National 
Society,  is  the  only  step,  short  of  a  ParlisLmentary  grant, 
which  the  government  of  the  country  could  take^  And,  ^on- 
teqnentlyi  that  step  must;  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  sup* 
ply  the  remainingwant  of  schools,  without  having  recourse 
^  an  Edacation  Bill. 

.;  The  ^irit  of  the  age  is  adverse  to  a  legislative  inter- 
ference with  charit;y :  and  this  opposition,  as  a  general. prin- 
ciple^ is  correct.  The  experience  of  a  few  more  years  will 
eniiible  us  to  determine  whether  the  principle  applieti  to. edu- 
cation* The  probability  is  decidedly  in  its  favour.  I'he 
National  Society,  has  already  received  benefactions  and  lega- 
cies to  the  amount  of  more  than  forty  tiiousand  pounds,  and 
has  expended  that  entire  sum  upon  the  establishment  of 
schools.  The  schools  contain,  according  to  the  last  report, 
323,555  scholars ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  these  scholars, 
probably  as  much  as  two-third»,  are  instructed  in  school- 
VoolDS  which  have  been  erected  or  enlarged  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Society's  grants.  Is  it  not  reasonable,  therefore,  to  ex- 
pect^that  for  another  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  there  will 
b<^ another  addition  of  200 ,000  children?  And  what  proportion 
of  the'  community  will  then  remain  untaught?  Mk*i  Broug- 
ham's calculations  say  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  people. 
And,  if  his  calculations  are  correct,  and  there  should  be  such 
a  de#ciency,  it  is  one  which  may  be  easily  supplied.  But 
w6  have  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the  calculation  is 
erroneous;  and  tliat  there  are  not>  at  the  present  time, 
SiDD^OOO  children  unprovided  with  the  means  of  education. 
lii'tMs  case  the  collection  now  making  through  the  country 
nikay  sHrffice  to  finish  the  great  work.  And  what  circumstance 
can  be  more  encouraging  either  to  those  who  contribute  or 
to-  thbse  who  collect  J  Let  <)ur  parochiiil  congregations  be 
plainly  tofd  by  the  Clergy  that  the  object  is  universal  educa- 
tion, and  that  it  may  be  accomplished  by  their  liberality, 
and,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  about  distress  and  diffi- 
cnltjr^  we  shall  feel  no  alarm  about  the  amount  of  the 
contribution.  Where  no  pains  are  taken,  no  explanation 
given-,  no  inquiries  piade  or  answered,  there  (and  we  trust,  for 
the  credit  of  the  Gfergy,  that  such  places  are  few)  the  bene^ 
VOL,  XX.  AUGysT^  1823. 
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finctbto  will  be  tf  tflttig^  and  ifiad^tf ate.  Bat,  let  the  people 
miJerstatid  the  case,  and  all  timt  h  wanted  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

The  iodfftpensJbie  necessity  of  religious  edocalion ;  the  pro^ 
priety  of  placing  it  under  the  snperintendanoe  of  the  Chonob; 
the  advantage  of  providing  for  it  by  Tolantary  rather  thail 
forced  contributions  ;  and  the  practicability  of  complete  M^ 
cess,  under  the  auspices  of  a  society  wbidi  has  done  so  ttnioh 
already; — this  is  a  train  of  reasoning  which  every  Van  eaa 
congprehend.  The  ^ends  of  other  institntiofis  may  (uker^ 
tiM€ '  that  they  also  hare  a  claim ;  btit  they  have  no  Mieb 
claim  as  this.  The  enemies  of  religion  and  virtue/  the 
Hunts  and  the  Cobbetts,  may  protest,  as  &eylave  already  dcnsev 
againsf  the  wickedness  ofaskinff  men  to  give  their  money  in 
support  of  education.  Such  opposition  will  hasten  and 
seeure  snccess.  The  only  possible  danger  is,  that  the  ease 
maynot  be  sufficiently  understood  ;  and  the  first  duty  of  the 
Society's  friends  is  to  circulate  a  proper  explanation  of  its 
aohievements  and  its  objects. 


Art.  XrV.  The  Oracles  of  God— four  Orations.  Por 
Judgement  to  come,  an  Argument  in  Nine  Parts.  By 
the  Rev.  Mdward  Irving,  A.m.  Minister  of  the  Caledonian 
Churchf  Nation  Garden.  8vo.  Vis.  Hainilton,  18Sf3« 

AitT.  XV.  Farewell  Discourse  to  the  Congregation  and 
Parish  qf  St.  John^s,  Glasgow.  By  the  Bev.EdwqrJl 
Irving,^  A.M>  Sometime  Assistant  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chat- 
merS.    41.  pp.   Whittakers.    1822^. 

SmcB  the  retrocession  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  Aurora JQ^ 
realis  of  theological  empiricism,  to  bis  native  regions  of  ik^ 
north,  there  has  been  a  sad  lack  of  lustre  in  the  ecclesiastical 
atrnpspbere*  The  dull  undeviating  planets  of  oqr  Britisli 
pulpit  have  been  running  their  accuston^ed  round  of  stupid 
tttihty.  Our  poor  benighted  Londoners  had  sunk  so  low.ip 
darkness  and  ignorance,  as  actually  to  liie  guided  on  theiir 
road  through  lifi^  by  the  pettv  parochial  glimmerings  of  ai| 
Andrewes,  a  Pott,  or  a  Blomneld.  Then  again  in  the  Jnns 
of  Court — the  rising  lawyers  and  statesmen  of  the  day  were 
left  to  grope  their  way  under  the  faint  and  feeble  rays  of  a 
Lloyd  or  a  Heber, — to  say  nothing  of  the  drowsy  old  Pe^m* 
who  still  twinkles  at  the  temple.  The  infatuated  creatares 
were  universally  beginning  to  curl  themselves  up  oontep^ed 
in  thioir  parish  pews,  and  to  think  no  light  so  joyous  as  tbe 
unpretending  star  by  which  they  steered  through  the  cqncse 
of  duty,  their  way  to  heaven.  In  such  i|  staJ^'  of  /^palp)4>ie 
obscure"  was  our  wretched  country—when  in  a  moihent 
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darto  irem  tiia  niMtb  a  Comet — bmrstingp^blazmg-^siiigeuig 

'  •eorcfciBpf-^-every  heart  is  beating,  and  every  eye  is  strain* 
mg  to  eaten  bnt  a  glimpse  of  its  most  terrific  tail.  All  Lon^ 
don  is  frantic  wjtb  cariositv.  Saints  and  Sinners,  few-' 
brokers  and  Blasphemers,  Ministers  and  Radicals,  Blacks 
and  Bluesj  are  all  jostling  and  screwing,  and  squeezing  to- 
l^ellier  to  secare  but  standing-room  at  the  shew.  Almack's 
m  adjourned  to  the  Caledonian  ELirk,  and  Hyde  Park  to 
Hatton  Garden ;  carriages  rolling,  coachmen  swearing,  la- 
di^  sf  reeobipg,  and  gentlen^en  ohallenging— all  on  the  Sab- 
bath-day, th^e  are  the  triumphs  of  Mr.  Irvingii  and  these 
are  the  fmiti  of  his  high-wrought  rhetoric. 

But  may  not  we  old  iashioned  creatures,  we  dowagers  in 
^^^^^gyr  be  suspected  of  a  little  envy— of  a  little  jealousy  on 
tiie  appearance  of  this  brilliant  and  ^cinating  beauty  ?  Are 
we  not  proceeding  in  perfect  spite  to  pull  to  pieces  the 
cliarms  which  have  captivated  the  gay  world  ? — be  it  so^, — * 
The  malignity  of  th<^.old  is  at  least  a  sentinel  upon  the  chas- 
tity of  the  young,  and  the  school  for  scandal,  by  the  terror 
which  it  strikes,  becomes  a  school  for  virtues.  If  by  their 
wholesome  severitv;  meretricious  baUts  shall  have  been  de- 
tected  and  exposed,  the  Tabbies,  whether  social  or  ecck«;i- 
aatical,  wiU  not  have  scratched  in  vain. 

It  vuH/  not  be  a  preacher's  fault  that  he  is  popular ;  but  it 
will'he  his  faott  if  he  long,  continue  so.  What  go  these  mot- 
ley multitudes  to  hear  ? — The  gospel  ?— If  the  Gospel  were 
preached  in  Christian  simplicity  and  truths  not  one  soul  of 
UvQitt  aU  woiild  be  there  to  hear  it.  They  come,  not  to  be 
taiftgltt,  but  to  be  tickled ;  they  come^  not  Iso  purify  their 
beaitt  bnt  to  pamper  tbeir  imaginations — to  gratify  ai^idle, 
s^tfishand  Ottholy  appetite  for  high -seasoned  rhapsody—- and' 
what  they  seek,  they  find. 

Of  Bfar.  Irving  we  know  nothing  personalty ;  it  is  as  an 
aiiAoroniy  ttiat  he  comes  before  us.  It  is  in  this  character 
Utttie,  wtricb  so  tinfortunately  for  himself  he  has  assumed; 
that ^e  shair present  him  to  the  public.  A. physician  who 
db^es  himself  as  a  fool  for  his  patient ;  and  an  author  who 
draws  bis  owh  portrait,  has  not  a  much  wiser  man  for  his 
saUect. 

Mr.  Irving  introduces  himself  to  our  notice  in  a  farewell 
sermon  to  the  parishioners  of  St.  John's,  at  Glasgow.  He 
Mis  them,  plainly,  that  theirs  was  "  almost  the  first congrega- 
tiba  in  which  our  preaching  was  tolerated."  What  this  style 
if  {Mneaobing  was,  Mr.  Irving  has  thus  described — 

•  *•  Thus  we  (dead  and  exhort,  not  in  defence  of  onrselves,  though, 
ft-itwien  known  toyou,  we  hate  taken  such  freedom,  but  in 
btttff  of  oitr  brotherhood,  and  of  the  ancient  libeity  of  prophesy- 
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ing^  against  those '.  narrovr  prescriptive  tastes,  bred  ]}6t>  o^  knovr-* 
ledge,  Dor  derived  frpm  the  better  days  of  the  church,  but  in  the 
conventicle  bred  ;  and  fitted^  perhaps,  for  keeping  together  a  school 
of  Christians— but  totally:  unfit  for  the  wide  necessities  of  the 
world  (else  why  this  alienation  of  the  influential  of  the  world  from 
the  cause  ?) — we  are  pleading  against  those  Shibboleths  of  a  sect, 
those  forms  of  words  which  now  do  not  fi^ed  the  soul  ^ith  under- 
standing, but  are  iti  truth  as  the  time-worn  and  bare  trunks  of 
those  trees  from  which  the  church  "was  forilierly  nourished,  and 
which^  now  have*1[n  them  neither  sap  nor  nourishment.  We  iire 
pleading  for  a  more  natural  style  of  preaching,  in  which  theva- 
rious  moral  and  religious  wants  of  men  shall  be  met,  artlessly  met 
with  the  simple  truths  of  revelation,  delivered  as  ultimate  facts, 
not  to  be  reasoned  on,  and  expressed  as  Scripture  expresses  them 
— which  conjunction  being  made,  and  crowned  with  prayer  for 
the  divine  ble^ing,  the  preacher  has  fulfilled  the  true  spirit  of  his 
office.  This  certainly  is  w:hat  we  have  aimed  at."  Farewell  Di&» 
course 9  P.  22.* 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  description  of  the  style  or 
the  style  itself  be  the  most  cinintelligible.  It  must  be  allowed, 
however,  that  when  Mr.  Irving  ascends  to  the  more  imme- 
diate subject  of  all  his  preaching,  viz.  himself — bis  langoage 
is  mach  more  perspicuous.  M>.  Irving  was  a  Parish  Priest 
in  Glasgow — for  no  long  time  we  believe,  but  long  enough 
to  give-  him  the  happy  opportunity  of  dedicating  six  long 
pages  to  his  own  immediate  eulogy.  Let  us  take  the  follow- 
ing as  a  specimen — 

'*'  The  manly  tear  whidi  I  have  seen  start  into  the  eye  of  many 
an  aged  sire,  whose  wrinkled  brow,  and  lyart  locks,  deserved  a 
better  fate,  as  he  looked  to  the  fell  conclusion  of  an  ill-provided 
hou9e,  an  ill-educated  family,  and  a  declining  religion,  which  hem- 
med him  in,  at  a  time  when  his  hand  was  growing  feeble  for  work, 
and  the  twilight  of  age  setting  in  upon  his  soul — that  tear  is  dearer 
to  my  remembrance  than  the  tear  of  sentiment  which  the  eye  of 
beauty  swims  with  at  a  tale  of  distress ;  yea,  it  is  dear  as  the  tear 
of  liberty  which  the  patriot  sheds  over  his  fallen  country  ; — ^and  the 
blessings  of  the  aged  widow,  berefl  of  the  sight  and  stay  of  her 
children^  and  sitting  in  her  lonely  cabin  the  live-long  day,  at  her 
humble  occupation— her  blessings  when  my  form,  darkening  her 
threshold,  drew  her  eye — the  story  of  her  youth,  of  her  family, 
and  husband,  wed  away  from  her  presence — her  patient  trust  in 
God,  and  lively,  faith  in  Christ — with  the  deep  response  of  her 
sighs  when  I  besought  God's  blessing  upon  the  widow's  cruise,  and 
the  widow's  barrel,  and  that  he  would  be  the  husband  of  her 
tvidowhood,  and  the  father  of  her  children,  in  their  several  hd>i- 
tations, — these,  so  oft'  iay  engagement,  shall  be  hallowed  tokens 
for  memory  to  flee  to,  and  sacred  materials  for  fancy  to  work  with, 
while  the  heart  doth  beat  within  .my  breast.  God  above  doth 
koow  my  destiny,*  but  though  it  were*  to  *  minister  in .  the  halls;  of 
Btet^,  and  the  courts  and  palaces  ^f  kings,  he  can  never  find  for 
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me  inor6  natural  welcomCy  more  kindly  entertainment  .and  more 
refined  enjoyment  than  he  hath  honoured  me  with  in  this  mibtnb 
parish  of  a  manufacturing  city.     My  theology  was  never  in  fauU 
around  the  fires  of  the  poor,  my  manner  never  misinterpreted,  ipy 
good  intentions  never  mistaken.     Churchmen  and  dissenters,  ca- 
tholics and  protestants,   received  me  with   equal  graciousnesi^ 
Here  was  the  popularity  worth  the  having — whose  evidences  are 
not  in  noise,  ostentation,  and  numbers,  but  in  the  heart  open^i 
and  disburdened,  in  the  cordial  welcome  of  your  poorest  exhorta- 
tions, and  the  spirit  moved  by  your  most  unworthy  prayer — in  the 
flowing  tear,  the  confided  seeret,  th^  parting  grasp,  and  the  long, 
long  entreaty  to  return.    Of  this  popularity  I  am  coyetous,  and 
God,  in  his  goodness,  hath  granted  it  in  abundance,  with  which  I 
desire  to  be  content."     Farewell  Discourse^  P.   28. 

It  is  rather  an  .equivocal  sign  of  content  in  Mr.  Irving  to 
leave  all  his  dear  parishioners  of  St.  John's  in  the  lurch,  and 
to  be  figuring  away  in  a  five  years  engagement  at  Hattoor 
Garden.  We  do  admire  that  intrepidity  of  self- panegyric 
which  can  overlook  these  little  inconsistencies,  and  reconcile 
the  contending  claims  of  the  apostle  and  the  mouutebanL. 
Mr.  Irving  cannot  be  contented,  however,  with  playing  a 
deafening  concerto  upon  the  trumpet  of  his  own  praises,  bu( 
he  must  descend  to  vilify  and  abuse  his  brethren. 

"  Go  ye  to  the  cathedrals  of  our  sister  church :  you  shall  find 
a  bishop,  a  dean,  store  of  stalled  prebends,  priests,  singers,  and 
officers  of  every  name.    There  shall  be  all  the  state  and  dignity  of 
office,  and  all  the  formalities  of  the  various  degrees  of  the  priest- 
hood ;  magnificent  fabrics  withal ;   infinite  collections  of  books ; 
unlimited  convenience  for  every  religious  enterprise,   and    un- 
boundied  command  of  all  the  means.     Inquire  what  is  done  by 
these  dignitaries,  with  their  splendid  appointments.     Prayers  are 
said  each  morning  to  some  half-dozen  of  attendants.     Anthems 
sung  by  trained  singers,  and .  cathedral  service  performed  each 
sabbath  by  well-robed  priests.     Ask  for  week-day  work,  for  the 
feeding  t>f  the  fiock  from  house  to  house,  for  the  comforting  of  the 
poor,  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  for  the  superintendence  and 
teaching  of  the  children ;  all  assiduous  nourishment  of  the  fiock 
of  Christ,  and  all  apostolical    earnestness  with   the  enemies  of 
Christ — ^these  are  no  where  to  be  found."    Farewell  Discourse^ 
P.  SS. 

Upon  this  accusation  wo  have  simply  to  remark,  that  if 
Mr.  Irving  did  not  know  it  to  be  fsdse,  he  ougfit  to  have 
known  it.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  charity  of  that 
Christian  preacher,  who  without  one  inch  of  groqnd  (except- 
ing that  which  the  Morning  Chronicle  may  have  supplied) 
QDon  which  he  can  rest  hw  assertion,  shall  unblushingly. 
charge  a  sister  church  with  the  ^It.of  systematic  neglect? 

**  xAe«e  are  nowhere  to  befdund.*' » 'they  are  every  wfaeret 
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to  be  foqild,  mid  most  efiit>eciaHy  i«  tbe  very  places  in  wliicb 
^r.  Irving^  so  anofaaritaUy  and  so  falsely  debooAoes  their  ab- 
•enee.  Let  Mr.  Irving  take  the  toar  ottmr  catbedrai  towns, 
ttttd  he  will  find  the  clergy  employed  ia  a  very  different  man- 
ner from  tha^  which  be  probably  would  oKpeet,  or  certainly 
Wotild  desire.  With  jscarcely  an  -esLceptioQ^  he  will  find 
every  institation  which  diminishes  human  woe,  or  increases 
tiaman  happiness,  cherished  by  Hie  liberality  and  supported 
by  the  activity  of  the  catbedral  clergy*  If  he  can  ntidan 
exception — If  he  can  find  a  careless,  idle,  or  sleeping  Chap- 
ter, let  him  harl  at  them  his  keenest  bolt,  we  shall  not  inter- 
pose  to  stop  the  blow.  But  uutil  the  exception  shall  be 
found,  it  would  be  much  more  worthy  of  the  charity  of  a 
Christian  minister  to  '*  believe  all  things  **  which  are  good, 
than  to  invent  all  things  which  are  bad.  We  are  willing,  on 
our  part,  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Irving,  during  his  residence  in 
Ijriasgow,  was  an  excellent  parish  priest,  and  (bat  all  the 
commendations  whicb  he  has  bestowed  upon  himself,  are 
^mply  deserved.  We  would  only  observe,  that  there  are 
thousands  of  parish  priests  in  the  English  ClKir<4i,  who  are 
iaSiy  and  honrly  running  the  same  conrse  of  holy  -exertiob, 
without  calling  in  the  feeble  aid  of  setf-panegyric  to  applmd 
— or  to  disgrace — their  labonrs.  There  are  thousands  who 
are  content  to  do  their  doty  to  God  and  to  msm^  without 
ttreiinf  either  of  themselves^  or  of  **  the  tear  of  sentiinentj^ 
wbich  the  eye  of  beauty  swims  with  at  a  tale  of  djjitress.'"' 

Dismissing  this  Farewell  Discourse,  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  bis  Orations.  These  are  preceded  by  a  preface,  in  which 
Mr.  Irving  attributes  the  ignorance  -of  religion  whiok  pi^- 
vails  among  the  higher,  as  well  as  ttie  lower  orders,  *"  to  the 
want  of  a  sedulous  and  a  skilful  ministry."  '  This  deficieiioy, 
Mr.  Irving,  with  bis  usual  modesty,  proposes  himself  tosap- 
ly.  It  appears  that  our  poor  ''  dumb  dogs  ^  of  th^  sosth 
ave  quite  mistaken  the  mattef)  and  are  to  this' Tery  day 
wholly  unacauainted  with  the  best  method  of  ilhistratiiig  and 
enforcing  reUgious  troth.  This  method  Mr.  Irving  has  dis- 
co v«ired^  and  ^is  discovery  be  ,bas  been  generous  enonglh  to 
publish  in  tbe  following  ^ear  and  intelligible  language  :-*> 

**  But,  whereas  men  read  for  entertainment  and  direction  in 
their  several  studies  and  pursuits,  it  becomes  needful  that  we  make 
ourselves  adept  in  these,  and  into  the  body  of  them  all  infuse  the 
balm  of  salvation,  that  when  the  people  conscilt  for  the  pveseat 
lifb,  they  may  be  admonished,  stealthily  and  skilfully  invaded  with 
admonition,  of  the  lifeio  come.  So  that,  until  the  servants,  and 
ministers  of  the  liviag  God  do  pass  the  limits  of  pulpil  theology 
and  pulpit  exhortation,  and  take  weapons  in^.iheir  band,  gathered 
out  of  every  rqpon  in  winch  ihe  Ub  of  faanor  l|is  lacuides  ai«  jn- 
Uxm/Ufii  ^tf^AMif^&rlmmt^iffmtm^  dominiMr  in  oi 
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oQMln^  m  beMeiieth  her  bjgb  «rigiB«l,  l^er  native  omjeflj;  aod  b^r 


Bat»  aft^r  all,  we  most  look  to  Mr^  Irvi^  kimself  as  tbe 
brigfateit  ekiiiipfo  of  kis  owa  discovory : 

Hb  own  example  strengthens  aH  hb  taws, 
And  fa  kinueir  the  great  o6«eiirf  he  draws. 

His  first  Oration  is  uppn  the  ^'  preparation  for  consnlting 
the  Oracles  of  God."  This  h  a  subject  of  the  iiigbest  im-* 
portaace,  aqd  of  the  most  extensive  application.  Whatever 
bis  abilities  or  his  attainments  may  be,  every  one  among  as 
stands  in  need  of  much  pious  and  prudential  preparation  be- 
fore he  can  approach  the  Oracles  of  God  with  eSeci,  and 
with  utility^  Those  especially^  who,  either  from  apathy  or  frcon 
neglect,  are  unacquainted  with  the  sacred  volume,  require  an 
abi^andajadicious  introductioB  to  it^  contents.  Men  must 
be  taught  both  what  they  are  to  seek  and  wha|;  they  are  to 
fiad ;  their  researches  otherwise  will  tpo  often  conclude  either 
in  error  or  in  disappointment.  Now  in  this  Oration  of  Mrt 
irving's  on  **  the  preparation  necessary  for  consulting  the 
Oracles  of  God,"  we  can  most  triiiy  say,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  difficulty  removed,  not  a  single  prejudice  anticipated, 
not  a  single  caution  supplied.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
muf^  to  mislead  the  expectation,  and  to  disqualify  the  judge* 
ment  of  the  reader;  to  give  him  false  notions  and  false  feel- 
ings. Let  US  hear  what  Mr.  Irving  is  pleased  to  call  **  the 
PreparalUon  for  the  Announcement/' 

^'  The  preparation  for  the  ankoumcemrnt. — When  God 
ntieffetih  his  voice,  says  the  Psalmist,  coals  of  fire  are  kindled ;  the 
hiUs  melt  down  like  wax,  the  earth  quakes,  and  deep  proclaiins  it 
unto  hollow  deep.     This  same  voice,  which  the  stubborn  eleni^nt^ 
cannot  withstand,  the  children  of  Israel  having  heard  but  oncoy 
•pfaj4d  that  it  might  not  be  spoken  to  ihem  any  more.    These  sen- 
sible images  of  the  Creator  have  now  vanished,  and  we  are  left 
alone>  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  meditative  mind,  to  discern  his 
comings  forth.    No  trump  of  heaven  now  speaketh  in  the  world's 
ear.     No  angdic  conveyancer  of  Heaven's  will  taketh  shape  from 
the  vacant  aur,  and,  having  done  bis  errand,  retlreth  into  his  airy 
habitation.     No  human  messenger  putteth  forth  his  miraculous 
hand  to  heal  Nature's  immedicable  wounds,  winning  for  his  words 
•  a  silent  and  astonished  audience.     Majesty  and  might  no  longer 
precede  the  oracles  of  Heaven.     They  lie  silent  and  unobtrusive, 
■wrapped  op  in  their  little  compass — one  volume,  amongst  many, 
imocently  Jbaoded  to  and  fro,  and  having  no  distinction  but  that 
.in. which  oar  nuntered  thoughts  are  enabled  to  invest  them*    The 
want  of  sokaan  preparation  and  circumstantial  pomp  the  imagina- 
tkm  of  the  mind  bath  noMR  to  supply.    The  presence  of  the  I^ity, 
:  aad  Am  antfiority  of  his  voice,  our  ^thangbt&d  spirila  must  discern, 
-ripniinrn.  wmait  aupffly.  the  teriKxs  that  were  wont  to  go  be&ne 
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him ;  Und  the  brightness  of  his  coming}  which  the  sense  can  na^ 
longer  behold,  t1>e  heart,  ravished  with  his  word,  must  feeU*  P.  9« 

Again  Mr.  Irving  proceeds  in  the  same  strain : 

**  Though  a  veil  be  now  cast  over  the  Majesty  which  speaksj^  it 
is  the  voice  of  the  Eternal  which  we  hear,  coming  in  sofl  cadences 
to  win  our  favour,  yet  omnipotent  as  the  voice  of  the  thunder,  and 
overpowering  as  the  rushing  of  many  waters.  And  though  the  veil 
of  the  future  intervene  between  our  hand  and  the  promised  goods, 
still  they  are  from  His  lips,  who  speaks  and  it  is  done,  who  com- 
mands and  all  things  stand  fast.  With  no  less  emotion  therefore 
should  this  book  be  opened  than  if,  like  him  in  the  Apocalypse, 
you  saw  the  voice  which  spake ;  or  like  him  in  the  trance,  ypti 
were,  into  the  third  heavens  translated,  companying  and.com-- 
rouning  with  the  realities,  of  glory,  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  nor  the  heart  of  man  conceived."     P.  16. 

Once  more  let  our  readers  hear  Mr*  Irving,  and  under-^ 
stadd  him — if  they  can, 

**  How  different  the  ordinary  proceeding  of  Christians,  -  who 
with  timorous,  mistrustful  spirits;  with  an  abeyance  of  intellect^ 
and  a  dwarfisli  reduction  of  their  natural  powers ;  enter  to  the  con- 
ference of  the  word  of  God !  The  natural  i>owers  of  roan  are  to  be 
mistrusted,  doubtless,  as  the  willing  instruments  of  the  evil  one; 
but  they  must  be:  honoured  also  as  the  necessary  instruments,  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  whose  operation  is  a  dream,  if  it  be  not  thrbugli 
knowledge,  intellect,  conscience,  and  action.  Now  Christiaas 
heedless  of  this  grand  resurrection  of  the  mighty  instruments  of 
thought  and  action,  at  the  same  time  coveting  bard  after  holy  at- 
tainments, do  often  resign  the  mastery  of  themselves,  and  are  taken 
into  the  counsel  of  the  religious  world— ^-whirling  around  the  eddy 
of  some  popular  leader— and  so  drifted,  I  will  not  say  from  godli- 
ness, but  drifted  certainly  from  that  noble,  manly,  and  indepen^ 
dent  course,  which,  under  steerage  of  the  word  of  God,  they 
might  have  safely  pursued  for  the  precious  interests  of  their 
immortal  souls.  Meanwhile  these  popular  leaders,  finding  no  nc^ 
cessity  for  strenuous  endeavours  and  high  science  in  the  ways  of 
God,  but  having  a  gathering  liost  to  follow  them,  deviate  from  the 
ways  of  deep  and  penetrating  thought — refuse  the  contest  with  the 
literary  and  accomplished  enemies  of  the  faith— bring  a  contempt 
upon  Ute  cause  in  which  mighty  men  did  formerly  gird  themselves 
1o  the  combat— >and  so  cast  the  stumbling-block  of  a  mistaken  pal- 
triness between  enlightened  men  and  the  cross  of  Christ !  So  far 
from  this  simple-mindedness  (but  its  proper  name  is  feeble-mind- 
edness,)  Christians  should  be— as  aforetime  in  this  island  they  were 
wont  to  be— the  princes  of  human  intellect,  the  lights  of  the  world, 
the  salt  of  the  politieal  and  social  state.  Till  they  come  forth  from 
the  swaddling  bands  in  which  foreign  schools  have  girt  them, 'and 
walk  boldly  upon  the^  high  places  of  human  understanding,  they 
shdll  never  obtain  that^  influence  in  the  upper  regions  of  knowledge 
and  poilirer  of  which  unfortunately  they  have ,  not  the  apostolic 
uocaph  to  be  in  quest.     They  will  never  be  'the  master  804*00111-* 
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,iiia»diog  tpirits  of  tbe  time,  ui^il  they, cast. off  the  wripklfid  a|id. 
withered  skin  of  an  obnolcte  age,  and  clothe  themseWea  with  lotdn 
ligence  as  with  a  garment-,  and  bring  fortli  the  fruits  of  power  and 
of  love  aqd  of  a  sound  mind/'    P.  23. 

Now,  without  any  disposition  to  cavil,  we  w^uld  fairly  ask,' 
what  preparations  for  approaching  the  Oracles  of  God  can 
be  famished  by  all  this  idle  rhodomontade.  What  preja- 
dice  does  it  abate?,  what  difficulty  does  it  remove  ?  >io  man 
will  have  a  greater  desire  to  approach  his  Bible  than  he  had 
before ;  or  even  if  he  had,  wil^l  he  find  the  slightest  assistance 
in  hb  approach  1  He  wfll  open  the  Scriptures — in  the  very 
first  page  he  will  stumble  on  a  difficulty ;  as  he  proceeds,  he 
win  find  these  difficulties  increase,  and  he  will  close  the 
volume  in  disgust  or  despair.  Against  this  fatal,  bnt 
ijommon  process  of  an  uninstructed  mind,  Mr.  Irving  baft 
provided  no  remedy,  no  caution,  no  preparation.  On  the 
contrary,  from  the  passages  which  we  have  cited,  and  still  more 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Oration,  the  ignorant  reader 
would  be  led  to  expect  to  find  the  Scriptures  a  tissue  of 
grand  and  gaudy  declamation — which  shall  in  a  moment  cap* 
tivate  tod  absorb  the  soul.  How  disappointed  will  such  a 
reader  be  to  find,  that  in  order  to  understand  and  digest  the 
word  of  God,  much  time,  much  attention^  and  much  perse- 
verance is  required,  and  that  "  all  the  day  long  must  be  his 
study  in  it"  We  should  not  suspect  that  the  knowledge 
which  Mr.  Irving  himself  possesses  of  the  Scriptures  is  very 
deep,  if  the  following  assertion  is  to  be  taken  as  a  speci« 
men  :— 

**  Before  the  Almighty  made  his  appearance  upon  Sinai,  there 
were  awful  precursors  sent  to  prepare  his  way  :  while  he  abode  in 
sight  there  were  solemn  ceremonies  and  a  strict  ritual  of  attends 
ance ;  when  he  departed  the  tiJiole  camp  set  itself  to  conform  unto 
his  rtoealed  will,"    P.  7. 

There  is  not  a  child  even  in  a  **  Cathedral  town,"  but 
would  tell  Mr.  Irving  that  the  whole  camp  set  itself  to  con- 
form to  a  certain  golden  calf,"  to  say  nothing  of  divers  otheir 
abominations.  It  would  not  be  amiss  if  Mr.  Irving  and  the 
crowds  who  follow  him,  were  to  turn  to  this  remarkable  his- 
tory, and  to  apply  it  in  such  a  manner  as  their  consciences 
may  perhaps  direct  them. 

Of  Mr.  Irving's  "  for  tlie  Oracles  of  God,"  our  readers 
have  probably  had  enough ;  we  can  assure  them  that  with  the 
exception  ol'  one  or  two  passages,  the  whole  is  cast  in  the 
same  mould  of  idle  rhapsody  and  impracticable  absurdity. 

The  second  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  volume  is  dedi- 
cated to  what  Mr.  Irving  is  pleased  to  call^  h^  courtesy  we 
presiU9€}  '^an  argument    for  Judgnient  to  Come*— being  a 
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#erf68  of  asdertions  and  digresriovia^  of  |>PM[iktei$  witlioiil  oobk' 
oli«rioi»»  and  of  conclusions  witkout  premises.  Tkis  argo* 
ment  Mr.  Irring  undertakes  to  enforce  in  the  character  ni 
an  advocate ;  his  brief  is  taken  from  the  rerelation  of  God^— 
^d  his  tribu^ol  the  whole  reaim^n  and  miderstanding  of  man. 
Qf  this  tribunal,  or  rather  of  the  lodg^  who  occupies  it,  Mr^ 
Irving  thus  speaks^ 

'  ^  To  these  instincta  of  nature  Chr!H*s  laws  apply  most  sweetly, 
.bringing  In  no  lordly  authority,  but  opera^g  hy  means  of  afiRM^tien 
Imd  mprovernent  and  hope  of  eternal  gain.  With  tliese  instruments 
they  apply  to  conscienee  or  sdf- judgment  alone,  setting  en  no 
watchman  of  any  kind,  except  the  observation  of  Grod,  who  lofelh 
go^d  and  hateth  evil ;  who  promoteth  ha^^iness,  and  striveth  tlhat 
tmhapniness  may  cease*  They  make  the  mind  the  mistress  of  her" 
self;  they  place  her  own  judgment  of  herself  above  the  world's-^ 
second  only  to  God's ;  they  take  her  into  contract  with  God,  nb 
third  party  being  conscious.  She  rejoiceth  in  a  liberty  of  her  own, 
inward  and  unseen.  She  contemplateth  her  own  growing  beauty 
in  the  mirror  of  the  divine  law,  and  becomes  enamoured  of  herself-^ 
to  which  the  flattery  of  royal  persons  is  as  nothing.  Her  outward 
actions  are  like  the  motions  of  her  limbs^  obedient  to  an  inward 
willingness,  by  no  outward  force  constrained.  The  law  of  men  'is 
under  her  feet ;  she  sits  arbitress  over  ali^  obeying  or  disobeying 
higher  councils.*'    P.  1 51 . 

r  Vastly  grand  this,  but  not  quite  intelligible.  Legal  meta- 
physics set  the  understanding  at  double  defiance.  In  retarn, 
however,  for  these  and  other  edifying  examples  of  the  chiaro 
oscuro,  Mr.  Irving  has  treated  us  with  some  brilliant  disco- 
veries^ which  he  is  kind  enough  to  come  all  tlie  way  from 
Scotland  to  develope.  Let  us  take  the  following  as  a  spe- 
cimen : 

^  Now  here  again  we  remark,  that  were  there  not  judgment 
days,  no  wisdom  nor  wise  administration  could  protect  the  law  from 
heing  trampled  under  foot  of  men.  You  might  preach  obedience 
at  every  corner,  and  shpw  how  it  promotes  the  good  of  eac^  by 
securing  the  welfare  and  peace  of  the  whole;  but  it  were  vain,  bad 
you  not  a  regular  roll  made  up  of  the  offenders,  and  a  regular 
assize  holden  of  their  offences,  and  proper  sentences  adjudged  to 
their  transgression.  Some  would  always  be  found  ignorant  enoi:^ 
not  to  comprehend  their  own  well-being  secured  in  the  cosunon 
weal— others  wilful  enough  to  provide  for  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  tlie  common  weal,  and  therefore  mea^res  must  be  taken  that 
the  well-informed  and  well  disposed  suiter  not  at  the  hands  of  the 
ignorant  and  the  wicked. — Judgment  and  discrimination  must  take 
place,  or  the  whole  platform  of  a  well-ordered  state  will  be  speedily 
und^nmned."    P.  115. 

The  legal  part  of  his  andienoe  mnst,  doubtless^  beimach 
amased  by  this  magnifioeni  discoyery,  drat  the  law  eaiMiet  be 
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taffeotively  aihniAifttered  uadess  it  m  «fleeli?oty  adiiuintewidl^ 
for  soch  is  tho  plain  Engiiah  of  tfai»  iliapgodioal  invoiotiaii. 
Bat  let  o«  give  oar  remers  a  few  laore  specimens^  of  Miv 
If^Mg^s  rhetoric : 

*^  Fac  the  wt)fld  is  but  b^  averi^e  product  6f  the  miads  that.malse 
it  ups  iu  ]siw$  are  for  all  those  that  dwell  therein^  not  for  the 
gifted  few ;  its  ciutpms  are  cov^naiits  for  the  use  of  the  maay ;  utA 
wheq  it  pleaieth  God  to  create  a  master  spirit  ia  any  kind*  a  Baeoa 
la  philosophy »  a  Shakspeare  io  &ncy,  a  Milton  in  poetry,  is 
Newton  in  scienee,  a  Locke  in  sincority  and  truth — they  musS 
either  address  their  wondrous  faculties  to  elevate  that  aversge  which 
they  find  estahiishedi  and  so  bless  the  generatioas  that  are  to 
follow  after ;  or,;  lik^  that  much-to-be^^pitied  master  of  present 
poetry,  9,1^  many  other  mighty  spirits  of  this  licentious  day,  Uiey 
must  r^ge^cj.  fret  against  fhe  world;  whjch  world  will  dasli  them 
off  as  the  prominent  rocks  do  the  feeble  bark  which  braves  theqi# 
leaving  them  to  after  ages  monuments  of  wreckless  folly.  I^at 
same  world  will  dash  them  off,  which,  if  they  had  come  with  honest 
kind  intentions,  would  have  taken  them  into  its  bosom  even  as  other 
rocks  of  the  ocean,  which  throw  their  everlasting  arms  abroad, 
and  take  within  their  peaceful  bavs  thousands  of  the  tallest  ships 
wbicfa  sail  upon  the  bosom  of  the  d^ep.  It  is,  I  say,  the  nature  of 
every,  faculty  of  the  mind  created  greater  than  ordinary,  to  dress 
out  a  feast  tor  that  same  faculty  in  other  men,  to  lift  up  the  limits 
of  enjoyment  in  that  direction,  and  plant  them  a  little  further  into 
the  regions  of  unreclaimed  thought.  And  so  it  came  to  pass,  GodL 
who  possesseth  every  faculty  in  perfection,  when  he  put  his  hana 
to  the  work,  brought  forth  this  perfect  institution  of  moral  conduct, 
ia.ord^  to  perfect  as  far  as  could  be  the  moral  conditian  and  con^ 
sequent  enjoyment  of  man.''    P.  14Sw 

We  can  well  imagine  the  hum  of  applause  which  this  Gog- 
magog  of  a  metaphor  must  have  created  among  the  blues 
(men  as  well  as  women)  at  Hatton  Garden*  Our  old  friend 
Sc)4la  was  nothing  to  this  rock  of  Mr.  Irving's,  throwing 
about  its  everlasting  arms,  and  taking  within  its  peaceful 
bay  thousands  of  three  deckers.  But  let  us  hear  Mr.  Irving 
again  : 

**  Oh !  it  afflicts  roe  to  see  this  generation,  to  whom  I  write, 
meiging  apace  into  this  inglorious  life.  It  hath  its  head-quarters 
hi  your  splendid  feasts  and  your  Park  parades,  in  your  VauxhalK 
vour  C^ras,  and  your  Theatres.  It  is  very  hateful  as  it  is  exhibit&d 
in  cities,  where  it  is  stewed  up  in  hot  quarters,  and  revels  away  the 
hours  of  quiet  night,  and  wastes  upon  feverish  couches  the  nours 
of  cheerful  day.  In  the  country  it  shews  itself  under  fairer  forms, 
wandering  from  stream  to  stream,  climbing  the  brow  of  Ipfty 
mountains,  aeeking  love  in  cottages,  and  doting  over  the  face  and 
charms  of  transient  nature.  Ah !  in  this  shape  it  is  a  dangerouii 
endiaatmewt,  lor  it  takes  the  fonn  of  taste  and  poetry,  and  even 
■Acts  the  feeling  of  devotion;   but  unless  oaojoinid  with-that 
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spiritucd  Ufe  wH^redf  I  am  to  discover 'thb  tourcesy<  St  is  vanity 
vexation  of  spirit,  and  hurries  one  through  an  exhausting  variety 
^  the  letharg}*^  and  tedium  of  overwrought  excitement.  TI119  is 
the  form  of  sensual  life,  which  is  prevailing  at  this  day  among  oMr 
lettered  and  reading  people*  It  hath  been  promoted  and  brought 
iDt(i 'maturity  by  the  writings  of  Byron  and  of  Moore, 'ti^ho  are 
high-priests  of  the  senses,  and  ministers  of  the  Cyprian  goddess, 
whose  temple  they  have  decorated  with  emblems  of  genius,  and 
disgubed  with  forms  of  virtue  and  surrounded  with  scenes  of  balmy 
freshness;  but  with  all  its  forms  and  decorations  it  is  the  temple 
of  immoral  pleasure,  and  the  service  of  its  inward  shrine  is  disgust- 
ing immorality.  It  is  very  pitiful  to  behold  the  hopes  of  a  naticm^ 
the  young  men  and  young  women  who  are  to  bear  up  the  antient 
honours  of  this  godly  and  virtuous  island,  hearkening  to  the 
deceptions  of  such  enchanters,  who  being  themselves  beguiled, 
would  fain  bewitch  the  intellectual  and  moral  and  spiritual  beiag^ 
of  others."    P.  441. 

We  like  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Moore  no  better  than  Mr. 
Irving  likes  them ;  but  will  any  one  of  their  admirers  be 
weaned  from  their  admiration  by  such  impotent  rhapsody  ? 
There  is  a  secret  flattery  even  in  the  very  invective,  which 
the  poets  themselves  could  not  but  applaud.  But  we  bavif 
not  done  yet  with  Mr.  Irving  or  his  invectives. — In  speaking 
of  the  day  of  judgment,  he  first  laments  the  want  of  some 
mighty  genius  to  describe  the  feelings  which  shall  then  agi* 
tate  the  hearts  of  men :         ' 

.  V  This  mighty  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  this  ca« 
tastrophe  of  evil  and  consummation  of  good,  fortunately  it  is  not 
our  province  to  clothe  with  living  imagery,  else  our  faculties  should 
have  failed  in  the  attempt.  But  if  our  divine  Poet  hath,  by  his 
mighty  genius,  so  Tendered  to  conception  the  fallen  angels  beneatli 
the  sulphurous  canopy  of  hell,  their  shapes,  their  array,  their  war- 
fare and  their  high  debates,  as  to  charm  and  captivate  our  soiils 
by  the  grandeur  of  their  sentiments  and  the  splendour  of  their 
chivalry,  and  to  cheat  us  into  sympathy  and  pity  and  even  admira- 
tion ;  how  might  such  another  spirit,  (if  it  shall  please  the  Lord 
to  yield  another  such,)  draw  forth  the  theme  of  judgment  from  its 
ambiguous  light,  give  it  form  and  circumstance,  feeling  and  jex- 
pres^ion,  so  that  it  should  strike  home  upon  the.heart  with  the  pre- 
sentiment of  those  very  feelings  which  shall  Uien  be  awakened  in 
our  breasts.  This  task  awaits  some  lofty  and  pious  soul  hereafter 
to  arise,  and  when  performed  will  enrich  the  world  with  a  **  Para-, 
disc  Regained"  worthy  to  be  a  sequel  to  the  ^'  Paradise  Lost;" 
and  with  an  "  Inferno"  that  needeth  no  physical  torments  to  make 
it  infernal ;  and  with  a  judgment  antecedent  to  both,  embracing 
and  embodying  the  complete  justification  of  God's  ways  to  mj^n." 
P.  324. 

That  by  **  such  another  spirit,"  Mr.  Irving  modestly  means 
to':designate  himself,  oar  readers-  cannot  entertain  .the 
slightest  doubt    To  the  passage,  however,  which  immedi<*> 
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lately  follows  this  puff  oblique  upon  himselfy  wci.  shall  da  well 
to  tarn  Qur  attention  : 

**  Instead  of  which  mighty  fruit  of  genius,  this  age  (Oh,  shock-' 
ing!)  hath  produced  out  of  this  theme  two  most  nauseous  and  un« 
formed  abortions,  vile,  unprincipled,  and  unmeaning — the  one  a 
brazen-faced  piece  of  political  cant,  the  other  ai>  abandoned  parody 
of  solemn  judgment.  Of  which  visionaries,  I  know  not  whether  the 
self-confident  tone  of  the  one,  or  the .  ill-placed  merriment  of  the 
other,  displeaseth  me  the  more.  It  is  ignoble  and  impious  to  rob 
the  sublimest  of  subjects  of  all  its  grandeur  and  effect,  in  order  to 
serve  wretched  interests  and  vulgar  passions.  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  such  wretched  stuff,  and  I  despise  the  age  which*  hath.  The 
men  are  limited  in  their  faculties,  for  they,  both  of  them,  want  the 
greatest  of  all  faculties— to  know  the  living  God  and  stand  in  aire 
of  his •  mighty  power  :  with  the  one,  blasphemy. is  virtue  when  it 
makes  for  loyalty;  with  the  other,  blasphemy^  is  the  food  .and 
spice  of  jest*making.  Barren  souls ! — and  is  the  land  of  Shaks* 
peare  and  Spencer  and  Milton,  come  to  this !  that  it  can  procreate 
nothing  but  such  profane  spawn,  and  is  content  to  exalt  such  biota 
and  blemishes  of  manhood  into  ornaments  of  the  age.  Puny  age ! 
when  religion  and  virtue  and  manly  freedom  have  ceased  from  the 
character  of  those  it  accounteth  noble.  But  I  thank  God  who 
hath  given  us  a  refuge  in  the  great  spirits  of  a  former  age,  who 
will  yet  wrest  the  sceptre  from  these  mongrel  Englishmen  ;  from 
whose  impieties  we  can  betake  ourselves  to  the  *  Advent  to  Judg* 
mentVof  Taylor ;  '  The  Four  Last  Things?  of  Bates;  the  VBies- 
sedness  of  the  Righteous*  of  Howe;  and  the  vSaint's  Rest'  4>f 
Baxter;  books  which  breathe,  of  the  reverend  spirit  of  the  olden 
time.  God  send  to  the  others  repentance,  or  else  blast  the  powers 
ihey  have  abused  so  terribly ;  for  if  they  repent  not,  they  shall  harp 
another  strain  at  that  scene  they  have  sought  to  vulgarize.  .  The 
men  liave  seated  themselves  in  his  throne  of  judgment,  to  vent 
from  thence  doggrel  spleen  and  insipid  flattery ;  the  impious  men 
have  no  more  ado  with  the  holy  seat  than  the  obscene  owl  hath, 
to  nestle  and  bring  forth  in.  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which  the 
wings  of  the  cherubim  of  glory  did  overshadow."     P.  325. 

In  this  invective  are  included  the  Vision  of  Judgment,  by 
Soathey,— and  a  trashy  parody  of  the  same  by  a  noble  Lord* 
That  the  former  is  a  very  silly  poem  we  shall  readily  admit  t 
bat  that  it  was  composed  with  any  evil  intent  we  shall  stoutly 
deny.  It  was  neither  a  wise*  nor  a  seasonable  production, 
but  there  is  no  intentional  blasphemy,  no  wilful  profanation. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  other,  we  *find  all  the  vimlent  sar- 
casm, and  all  the  obscene  ribaldry  which  infidelity  could  in- 
vent and  malignity  propagate.  What  shall  we  say  either  to 
the  judgment  or  to  the  honesty  of  the  man  who  shall  dare 
to  include  these  opposite  productions  in  the  same  class,  and 
suUect  their  authors  to  the  same  condemnation  1 
*  Bat  after  all,  who  is  Mr.  Irving,  that  he  should  prbsnme 


ta  eoiideflMft  a  mau  wb6  is  far  Baperior  boUi  io  piriiicipteiuitt 
in  nlility  to  himself.  There  is  scarcely  a  prose  compositioirf 
of  Mr>  ^$eatbey,  ivhose  single  isetvtee  in  tte:  o4ns6  cf  diri*- 
tianity  has  not  been  productiTe  of  far  more  general  adv^M**' 
tage,  than  ell  the  rhapsodies  of  Mr. ,  Irving  ptft  together^ 
Let  oar  ri^aders  bat  perase  the  following  idle  and  ii  ' 
rhodomontade  npon  that  most  awfnl  event,  v^hicb  ^rren  tbe 
Scriptores  themselves  are  content  to  destribe  in  the  most 
sobdned  and  measured  language :  \ 


*^  Imagination  cowers  her  wing^  uaaMe  to  fefoh  fhe  compass 
of  the  ideal  scene.  The  great  white  throne  descending  out  of 
hea^^en,  guarded  and  begirt  with  the  principalities  and  powers 
thereof— 4he  awfid  preseBce,  at  whose  sight  the  heavens  jmd  the 
earth  flee  away,  and  no  placQ  for  them  is  {Qttnd-->-th6  shaking  of 
the  mother  fSements  of  nature,  and  the  coinmotion  of  the  hoaiy 
deep,  to  render  up  their  loog-cBssc^ed  dead— the  rushing  together 
of  quicfceaed  men  tqpOn  all  the  winds  of  heaVen  down  to  the  cen- 
tee,  where  the  Judge  sicteth  on  his  blazing  dmme— >To  give  fisrm 
and  figure  and  utterance  to  the  mere  circumstantial  pomp  of  such  a 
scene  no  imagination  availeth.  Nor  doth  the  Undersianding  Ibk 
hour  less.  The  archahgel,  with  the  trump  of  God,  riding  sohKnie 
in  thei^idfft  of  heaven,  and  sending  through  th^  widest  dominiicm 
of  death  and  the  grave  that  sharp  summons  which  divideth  the  iscw 
lid  earth,  and  rings  through  the  caverns  of  tiw  hoHow  deep^  pierce 
ing  the  dull  cM  ear  of  death  and  the  grave  with  the  knell  of  their 
departed  neigh;  the  death  of  Death,  the  disinhmting  of  thegrare,- 
die  reign  of  li&i  the  second  birth  of  living  things,  the  reunion  of 
body  and  soal— -the  one  from  unconsdoos  slee|>,  the  other  .fi^m  ap4 
piwhensive  and  unquiet  abodes,>-*i*die  congr^ation  of  all-  genoni-. 
tions  over  whom  the  stream  of  time  hath  swept — This  outstretcbea; 
my  underatanding  no  less  than  the  matericd  imagery  confuses  my 
imagination*  And  whei^  I  bring  the  picture  to  my  heart,  its  fed- 
lags  are  overwelmed :  when  i  fancy  this  quick  and  conseioua 
firmnc  one  instant  reawakened  and  reinvested,  the  next  summoned 
before  the  face  of  the  Almighty  Judge — now  rebegotteo,  noiw 
sifted  through  every  secret  corner— my  poor  soiil,  possessed  with 
the  memory  of  its  misdeeds,  submitted  to  the  scorching  eye  of 
my  Maker — my  fate  depending  upon  his  Hps,  my  everlastmg, 
changeless  fate,— ^I  shriek  and  shiver  with  mortal  apprehension. 
And  when  I  fancy  the  myriads  of  men  all  standing  thus  explored 
and  known,  I  seem  to  hear  their  shiverings  like  the  aspen  leaves* 
in  the  still  evening  of  Autumn.  Pale  fear  possesseth  every  coun. 
tenance^  and  blank  conviction  every  quaking  heart.  They  stand 
like  men  upon  the  perilous  edge  of  battle,  withholden  from  speech* 
and  pinched  for  breath  through  excess  of  struggling  emotions-*-; 
shame,  remorse,  and  mortal  apprehension,  and  trembling  hope. 

**  Then  the  recording  angel  opens  the  book  of  God's  remem. 
brance,  and  inquisition  proceedeth  apace.  Anon  they  move 
quicker  than  the  movement  of  thought  to  the  right  and  left,  $wo* 
most  ihhumerous  compahies.    Frdm  his  awful  sbat,  liis  counle- 


AiEUioe  dotbed  with  tbe  «inild.  which  naket  id)  hettycn  gay,,  tht 
Judge  pronouncetb  bfQ88i^gl^  for,  ever  and  ever  upon  the  beacla-pj 
hi$  discipleSi  and  diapeiiaedi  to  them  a  kiogdooi  prepared  by*God 
from  the  first  of  time.*'    P.  321. 

The  man  who  can  talk  oS  *'  the  smile  which  makes  all  hea*^ 
Ten  look  ga^"  and  fritter  away  in  artificial  rhetoric  the  awfal 
events  of  the  great  day  of  the  Lord,  can  with  a  very  ill  gitee 
aecase  another  of  presumption  and  blasphemy.  To  the  two 
**  naoseoos*and  unformed  abortions"  which  Mr.  Irving  bw 
condemned,  a  third  might  readily  be  added.  It  is  equally 
true  pf  rhetoricians  as  well  as  poets  that 

**  Fools  rush  in«-where  angels  fear  to  tlreid." 

Of  the  Orations  of  Mr.  Irving  bur  readers  will  f6rm  a  vei^ 
just  conceptioh,  from  the  specimens'  with  which  we  havcf 
presented  them.  His  language  is  turgid  atid  verbose,  hift 
sentences  are  clumsy  and  ill  constructed,  and  his  genial 
style  embarrassed  and  obscure.  To  the  unintelligible  inco- 
herence of  Ossian,  add  the  ambitious  flippancy  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review^  season  the  whole  with  a  spice  of 
covenanting  causticity,  and  garnish  the  dish  witfi  a  few 
*'  ifhs**  and  '*  ethSf*  and  voila  Mr.  Irving,  fint  all  ttus 
might  be  pardoned,  if  it  were  not  for  the  awkward  ostenta-r 
tioR  and  the  egotistical  presumption  which  meet^  us  at  every 
turn.  Mr.  Irving  is  pleased  to  imagine  that  he  is  the  first 
man  ever  appointed  (with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Chalmers)  t(^ 
raise  Christianity  to  the  level  of  the  higher  orders.  Elated* 
with  this  imaginary  Apostleship,  he  appears  to  conceive 
every  thing  to  centre  in  himself.  **  We,"  and  •*  ud,"  *'  P 
and  **  me,"  **  our"  and  "  mine,"  are  the  everlasting  burthen 
of  his  song.  It  would  certainly  have  given  greater  satisfiSiO-: 
tion  to  his  readers  to  have  heard  ino're  of  the  G-Ospel  Mi^ 
less  of  the  preacher. 

From  the  deplorable  condition  in  which  he  professes  to 
find  our  Southern  Theology,  we  have  some  doiibtS  whether 
Mr.  Irving  overheard  of  Barrow  and  TiIlotson>  of  Butler  an4 
Clarke,  of  Horsley  and  \Hofne,  and  of  hundreds  theif 
fellows,  who  yet  speak  in  language  the  most  irresistible' to 
the  understandings,  the  consciences,  and  the  hearts  of  the 
higher  and  more  intellectual  orders  of  mankind.  We  have  ^ 
heard  it  whispered,  that  one  great  object  of  Mr  Irving*8  mits^ 
sion  was,  to  convert  the  infidel  lawyers^-^i  most  worthy  objeict 
doubtless— but  one  which  requires  means  infinitely  more  pow-" 
erful  than  the  incoherent  decUm&tion  of  Mr.  Irving  to  eflect: 
The  author  of  the  volume  before  us  is  much  mistaken  if 
he  thinks  that  any  one  sceptic,  either  in  theory  or  practice^ 
will  be  IB  the  least  degree  recovered  by  such  sort  of  rhetoric » 
fteepties  will  come  to  bis  cbape|  in  crowds;  tliey  will  (ii^eo 
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with  adtniration  to  his  theatrical  display ;  they  will  sweit-liis 
triumph,  andappleiud  his  powers;  bcit  not  a  serious,  jarotaa 
awakening  thbu^t,  will  take  possession,  of  their  souls. 
They  will  be  but  too  happy  to  take  rhapsody  for  religion, 'and 
rhodomontade  for  repentance ;  and  the  danger  of  neg  lecting 
the  Gospel,  they  will  imagine^  is.  fully  cbpipelisated  by  the 
merit  of  admiring  its  preacher;  *       •      . 

In  the  discharge  of  our.  public  doty  we  have  thought  it 
right  thas  to  enter  our  solemn  protest  against  this  new  school 
of  Theology,  of  which  Mr.  Irving  imagines  himself  to  be 
the  fonnder.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouucrngthe 
volume  before  us  to  be  a  publication  most  inauspicious  to 
the  Holy  Cause.  The  raut^  the  iucoherency,  the  osteulUi- 
tion  which  it  displays,  are  at  all  times  most  unfavourat>le 
to  the  propagation  of  true  religion.  T*hey  give  wrong  views 
and  delusive  notions  ;  they  substitute  shadow  for  suhstaiice, 
rant  for  reality,  and  admiration  for  practice.  But  most,  of 
all  do  we  protest  against  the  introduction  of  9uch  a  style  as 
the  model  of  popular  preaching,  and  of  pulpit  eloquence* 
We  trust  that  none  of  our  English,  and  especially  our  Lon- 
don Clergy^  will  condescend  to  gi'^e  theur  congregations 
Mr.  Irving  at  second  hand,  or  to  become  bad  imitators  of  a 
bad  origin^*  \ 

To  shew,  however,  that  we  have  no  prejudice  against  Mr. 
Irvingf  we  are.  ready  to  allow  that  hi)s  doctrines  are  sddnd 
and  scriptural ;  that  his  faith  is  free  from  fanaticism  on 'the 
one  side  or  latitudinarianism  on  the  other.  It  is  hid  lan- 
guage, bis  style,  and  his  presumption  that  we  condemn.  '*  ;  " 

That  Mr.  Irving  is  a  manef  ability,  we  also  allow  ^  we 
only  wish  that  he  would  disencumber  that  ability  of  the  l6ad 
of  rubbish  with  which  it  is  at  present  overlaid.  There' are 
some  three  or  four  passages  in  the  vblume  before  us  wbrch 
are  written  in  a  better  style.  These,  in  justice  to  their  au- 
thor, we  shall  produce  with  the  following  description  of  the 
delusions  under  which  too  many  worldly-minded  Christians 
labour,  we  could  not  fail  to  be  gratified. 

**  The  most  common  refuge  of  the  mind  from  its  consciousniess 
of  guilt  is  in  the  mercy  of  God.  His  toleration  of  sin  here,  and 
his  goodness  to  the  sinner,  insinuate  into  the  mind  the  idea  that  he 
may  be  as  forgiving  and  kind  in  the  world  to^come.  •  This  hope, 
or  rather  hallucination,  for  it  does  not  reach  to  the^iecision  of  a 
hope,  serves  with  many  to  compose  whatever  thought  or  anxiety 
thev  feel  upon. the  subject  of  future  judgment.  It  is  a  notion  of 
such  flimsy  texture  as  hardly  to  bear  examination,  and  would  tipt 
be  worthy  of  notice  in  this  place,  were  it  not  for  the  numbers  who 
are  content  to  be  deluded  by  it.  For  it  is  manifest,  that  if  God  is 
thus  to  pass  all  without  examination  upon  the  impulse  of  hiis  mercy, 
he  might  have  spared  himiself  Che  trouble  of  making  a  law. .  The 
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tew  jpn  deadktter  if  it  is  uotto  be  proceeded  iipoft;  najTy  it  is  a 

4e)i^^|^<n«  inaamiidi  as  it  inflictB  taanj  neefflesBiesn,  ana  reqaines 

many  useless  sacrifices.     Not  that  we  would  axioihiiate  his  power 

of  remasion,  which  we  shall  aee  is  very  great,  but  timt  howiever 

greatf  it  cannot  extend  ofer  every,  form  of  deUnqueocy  witboot 

^xlingiiishiiig-  aH  difference  of  character,  and  mtddng  the  diviiie 

goveriimeni  one  gr^ait  System  of  passing  and  patroiiiaing  every 

fmsBk  of  crine.     His  mercy,  however  great,  must  proceed  hy  role, 

dtherwM  it  will  destroy  responsibility,  annihilate  judgment,  and 

upaet  vighteousness  and  bring  us  into  the  same  oeoditioa  «b  if  he 

had  never  iliter&red  in  tmr  a&rs*     Being  drma  oot  ^  this  shifty 

men  .betake  themselves  to  make  a  rough  estimation  of  the  good 

and  ill  of  their  cfaaraotcr,  and  aee  how  they  stand  by  others^ 

taking  heart  if  they  are  above  par;  and,  if  below  it,  balanonig 

i^nst  their  fears  some  charities  or  rdigioaid  formalitiee;  or  better 

iatenttoas  for  the  future.    Men  of  business  bidld  upon  their  ho^ 

nesty,  sen  of  rank  upon  Aeir  bonour,  simple  men  upon  their  good 

nature,  dissipated  men  upon  a.good  heart  at  bottooi^  aD  upon  their 

deiumesB  from  great  crime  and  eizcessive  wiokedoetts.     Now  tins  is 

all  at  random ;  it  is  to  oonjeotore,  not  to  tbink ;  to  fancy  a  God 

and  invent  a  law,  and  to -abandon  Ifliese  which  ore  r^yeakd.    For 

honesty,  and  honour,  and. good-nature,  and  a  good  heart,  (as  they 

call  it,)  are  rules  by  which  men  regulated  themselves  befbrie  God 

took  the  reins,  and  if  tbey  could  have  answered  the  end  in  view, 

it  would  have  been  idle  in  him  to  have  added  ^ny  tlilmg  beyond. 

fiut  now  that  be  has  taken  the  mam^ement,  and  issued  lapws  by 

«irhiob  tf  ^ommandeth  us  te  abide,  be  will  surely  look  to  lbc»r  obe- 

«iienoe«''--ior  wbattwas  the  use  of  uttering  themi    And  any  cloisfe 

me  rest,  of  escaping^  must  derive  itsdf  in  aotne  way  froiti  our  obe. 

dienoe  oC  Ithese  statMl^s,  otherwis<9  the  scutes  jgo  for  uothing^  and 

<xo^  is  content  to  be  dishonqura4»  flfnd  po  leave  yi  as  he  found  m^ 

having  totally  failed  in  his  undertaking  to  ameliorate  our  condition." 

P.  165. 

With  a /passage  near  the  coacUsjoB  of  the  volume  we 
were  niucb  struck — it  is  plain  and  powerful  i 

''  fifo  5W12  disbelieve  it  then,  do  you  think  O^  will  not  be  so  bad 
as  bis  word?  Wlben  cKd  he  fa41?  Did  be  fail  atBden,  when  th^ 
world  fell  ?  Did  he  fail  at  the  Delugei  where  the  worid  was  cleaiN 
sed  of  ^1  animation,  save  a  handful  ?  Did  he  faH  upon  the  cities  of 
tiie  plain,  though,  remonstrated  with  by  his  friend,  >tbe  &tber  of  the ' 
Mtbfaif  FaHed  be  iii  t^e  ten  plagues  of  Egy^,  or  against  the 
seveii  natidi]$  of  Canaan;  or,  when  he  armed  dgaihst  his  prop^ 
people,  did/ever  his  threat^aed  judgments  fail  ?  Did  b6  draw  off 
whm  his  own  Son  was  suifering,  and  resMve  the  cup  from  his  in> 
iloeent  lips ?'^And  ^bink  ye  be  will  fail,  brethren  of  that  future  des- 
tiny, from  wl^icb  to  retrieve  UB  be  hetth  undertaken  a!l%is  won- 
drous works  unto  the  children  of  men  1  Why,  if  it  were  but  an  idle 
teeat,  "wmM  be  ^t  have  i^ared  bis  only  b^otten  Son,  and  not 
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have  delivered  him  up  to  death  ?  That  sacred  blood,  as  it  is  the 
security  of  heaven  to  those  who  trust  in  it,  is  the  very  seal  of  hell 
to  those  who  despise  it.  -  .         . 

'<  Disbelieve  you  cannot ;  brave  it  out  you  dare  not ;  then  must 
you  hope,  at  some  more  "convenient  season,  to  reform.  So  hoped 
the '  five  virgins  who  slumbered  and  slept  without  oil  in  their 
lamps  ;  and  you  know  how  they  fared.  Neither  have  you  forgot, 
ten  how  the  merchant,  and  the  farmer,  and  the  sons  of  pleasuine, 
who  refused  the  invitation  to  the  marriage  feast  of  the  kinff*s 
son,^  were  consumed  with  fire  from  heaven.  What  is  your  life, 
that  you  should  trust  in  it ;  is  it  not  even  a  vapour  that  speedily 
passeth  away  ?  Wliat  security  have  you  that  heaven  will  warn  you 
beforehand ;  or  that  heaven  will  help  you  to  repentance  whenever 
you  please  ?  Will  the  resolution  of  your  mind  gather  strength  as 
your  other &culties  of  body  and  mind  decay?  Will  sin  grow  weaker 
by  being  a  while  longer  indulged ;  or  God  grow  more  friendly  by 
being  a  while  longer  spurndd  ;  or  the  gospel  more  persuasive  by 
being  a  while  longer  set  at  nought  i  I  rede  you,  brethren,  to  be- 
ware of  the  thief  of  time,  Procrastination.  This  day  is  as  convenient 
as  to-morrow ;  this  day  is  yours,  to-morrow  is  not ;  this  day  is  a 
day  of  mercy,  to-morrow  may  be  a  day  of  doom.^    P.  54f5. 

This  it  is  true  has  been  often  said»  but  it  is  notwithstand- 
ing ably  and  powerfully  said.  If  Mr.  Irving  had  always 
written  thus  we  should  have  been  the  first  to  have  praised, 
the  last  to  have  condemned.  If  Mr.  Irving  had  always 
written  thus,  be  would  have  lost  a  treble  string  of  carriages, 
but  he  would  have  preserved  a  serious,  an  awakened  and 
an  edified  flock.  It  is  not  too  late  for  him  to  change  and*  to 
reform,  and  to  shew  that  we  have  every  charitable'  feeling  to 
hini,  we  heartily  trust  that  he  wilL 
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Art.  I.  A  Treatise  on  the  Genius  and  Object  of  the  Pa^ 
friarchal,  the  Leviticdl,  and  the  Christian  Dispensations. 

'  By  George  Stanley  Faber^  B.D  .2  vols.  8 vo  Rhriogtons. 
1823. 

*  ■ 

It  is  impossible  to  survey  the  dealings  of  Divine  Providence 
toward  mankind/ as  recorded  in  the  sacred  Scriptares,  with* 
out  feelings  of  astonishment  and  veneration.     liVe  no^  only 
discover  the  ut^ceasing  agency  of  a  celestial  power,  but  also, 
even  amid  the  awfnl  mysterionsness  of  its  operatioi^s^  per- 
ceive a  continued  display  of  mercy  and  benevolence.    In  the 
patiiarchal  ages,  the  Divine  communications  and  iaterposi- 
ti6ns  were  numerous/  till' it  pleased  the  sovereign  Lord. to 
adopt  a  differeht  m6(de  of  religi()us  government  by  the  insti* 
tntion  of' the  Mdsai<i  economy.    This  remain^*  for  a  long 
period:  but  when  the  prophetical  voice  bad  been  silent  foir 
some  centuries/ it  again  sounded  forth  in  th«  inspired  heralds 
of  Christianity,  th'e  echo  of  which  ii  how  'abroad  in  all  thd 
world,  and  will  resound  yet  louder  and  louder  to  the  final 
temoitiation  of  this  sublunary  scene.    Thu3  do  the  sacred 
writings  contain  the .  histoiy  of  God's  especial  care  for  the 
mor^limprov^mentof  his  creatures,  lis  exhibited  in' the' Pa«» 
triarchal/LevitiCal,  and  Christian  DispensatioiiSy  which  last 
is  to  endure  to  the  consummation  of  all  things.     ' 

Each.oftliese  dispensations  has  something  peculiar,  some* 
thixig  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  rest,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  have  a  mutual  relationship;  With  many  distinc- 
tive* features  they  have  many  things  in  common.  They  are 
dl  founded  in  one  and  the  ttpe  system  of  divine  *  grace, 
which,  "boinmencing  with  the  nol,  was  successively  developed^ 
fill  iit  sitone  with  its  most  resplendent  lustre  at  the  advent  of 
our  tied  earner.  They  promulgate  the  same  truths  thod^ 
with  differeht  degrees  of  ciearness*;  and  they  conspire  Hrrth 
Wonderful  harmony  and  accordance  in  annoupcing  to  man  the 
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grand  scheme  of  redemption  through  a  Mediator.  Christ  is 
the  mighty  Deliverer  promised  to  the  patriarchs,  typified  in 
the  Leviticai  law,  and  described  in  'the  Gospel ;  he,  like  the 
sun  in  the  »olar  system,  is  the  ol^ect  about  which  they  revolve, 
and  for  thib  manifestation  of  whom  they  were  designed  in  the 
deep  counsels  of  Omnipotence.  From  first  to  last  the  In- 
carnate God  is  the  subject  of  their  p|rocIamation  ;  and  under 
every  religions  institution  the  Almighty  has  been  progres- 
sively carrying  on  a  stupendous  plan  of  grace  and  mercy  for 
the  salvation  of  his  creatures. 

To  inquire  with  humble  reverence  into  the  nature  of  the 
several  dis^pensatious  of  Eternal  Wisdom  to  man,  is  an  ^nv- 
ployment  of  the  intellectual  faculties  at  once  the  most  noble 
and  th^  most  useful.  Every  sober  investigation  of  the  works 
of  God,  either  in  the  natural  or  moral  world,  tends  to  display 
more  fully  the  divine  attributes,  and  thereby  to  excite  the 
flame  of  piety  iu  the  human  heart.  The  same  result  follows 
9.  reverential  examination  of  his  revealed  will  in  it^  success 
sive  stages,  for  the  more  we  know  of  it  the  more  it  appears 
to  haVe  originated  in  the  immensity  of  his  goodness.  It  was 
pot«  therefore,  without  high  anticipation  that  we  began  l^e 
perusal  of  the  volumes  before  us,  which  are  intended  to  iii- 
yestigate  the  gepius  and  object  of  the  dispensations  of  God 
fp  inan ;  nor  have  our  expectations  been  disappointed.  The 
(celebrity  which  Mr.  Faber  has  acquired  by  nis  other  publi- 
cations. wiM  not  be  diminished  by  the  present  jperformance. 
To  p<;4at  out  its  excellencies,  and  they  are  numerous,  is  an 
easy  an4  pleasant  task ;  but  critical  justice  no  less  requires 
us  to  take  some  notice  of  those  parts  which  appear  to  be  ex^ 
ceptionable.  Not  that  we  design  to  lay  our  finger  upon  every 
passage  w^c^r^  the  author  has,  in  our  opinion,  gone  astray>  or 
to  enter  into  a  laboured  refutation  of  his  errors ;  but  we  pro- 
pose to  comment  upon  the  work  with  the  srictest  impartiair 
iity  ]  and  by  doing  so  we  hope  to  present  to  our  readers  a 
correct  view  of  these  ins^enious  volumes. 

The  learned  author  following  the  natural  division  of  the  sub- 
ject, discuses  the  genius  and  object  of  the  Patriarchal,  Le^ 
vitical^  and  Christian  Dispensations,  in  three  successive  books. 
After  some  intrpductory  and  extremely  valuable  observar 
tious  pn  the  peculiar  nature  of  these  dispeusations,  be  enters 
upou  an  examinatipn  of  the  thepry  of  Bishop  Warbnrtpn^. 
i;el^tive  to  tke  statp  pf  man  frpm  his  first  creation  to  the  pro- 
Qlulgatiion  of  the  law.  In  the  course  of  his  inquiries  lie  is 
i^ftf^  bJCougVt  in  collision^  with  the  author  of  The  Divine 
J^ga^tion.  of  MqseSf  aud  whenever  be  enters  into  the  field  pf 
controversy  with   this  distinyuished  prelate,  he  opposes  a 
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firm  and  able  lanoe.  In  tbe  presebt  retooontr^  Mr.  Fabar 
has  e? idently  the  advantage.  Warborton,  as  is 'well  known^ 
maintained  tbe  paradoxical  notion,  that  Adam  and  Eve  were 
not  placed  in  Paradise  immediately  upon  their  creation,  bnt 
existed  for  a  period  of  undefined  length  in  an  ante-paradisia* 
cal  state,  during  which  they  were  kept  under  the  tutelage  of 
natural,  as  contradistinguished  from  revealed,  religion ;  and 
were  liable  to  the  death  of  the  body,  and  the  annihilation  of 
the  soul,  having  been  created  mortal.  It  pleased  the  Su* 
preme  Being,  however,  to  remove  them  out  of  this  state  into 
Paradise,  where  they  became,  for  the  first  time,  subject  to 
the  controul  of  revealed  religion ;  and  where,  for  the  first 
time,  they  became  immortal.  Yet  was  the  grant  of  immor- 
tality not  absolute,  but  conditional,  being  suspended  upon  the 
observance  or  non-observance  of  an  arbitrary  precept.  Un- 
happily for  themselves  and  their  posterity  they  transgressed 
the  commandment,  in  consequence  of  which  they  werebrotrght 
back  to  their  aboriginal  condition,  again  became  mortal,  and 
were  again  subjected  to  the  law  of  nature,  as  contradistin- 
guished fjrom  the  law  of  revelation,  which  subjection  to  the 
law*  of  nature  continued  to  the  time  of  Moses,  when  a 
revealed  law,  though  of  limited  operation,  was  delivered 
through  his  agency  from  Mount  Sinai.  From  all  this  the 
Bishop  infers  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  was  generally 
imknown  both  before  and  under  the  law ;  and  that,  during 
this  period,  man  lived  under  an  especial  or  extraordinary  Pro* 
^ence. — Such  is  Warburton's  theory,  and,  if  it  conld  be 
established,  it  would  at  once  demolish  what  is  denominated 
tli0  patriarchal  dispensation ;  for,  if  nothing  except  mere 
natural  religion  existed  previous  to  the  promulgation  of  the 
law,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  any  patriarchal  dispen- 
sation. Little  indeed  is  the  evidence  which  the  genius  of 
Warburton  could  adduce  in  support  of  this  notion ;  but  little 
as  it  is,  it  mMMt  nevertheless  be  thoroughly  sifted  in  order  to 
pave  the  way  for  an  examination  of  the  ante-Mosaical  reve- 
lations. 

It  was  incumbent,  therefore,  upon  Mr.  Faber  to  upset  the 
Bishop's  theory,  as  it  lies  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  inquiry ; 
and  he  has,  in  our  judgment,  successfully  combated  all  the  ar- 
guments by  which  his  lordship  supports  it,  with  the  excep- 
tiofi  of  one,  in  the  refutation  of  which  he  does  not  appear  to 
teeqpatly  happy.  In  proof  of  an  ante-paradisiacal  state  the 
Bishop  affnes,  that  as  God  made  every  plant  of  the^eld  He* 
fm^  it  was  in  the  4arth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field  before  it 
grew  ;  for  the  Lord  Ghd  had  not  caused  it  to  rain  upon  the 
smrik,  (Gen.  ii«  5.)  tiot  the  vegetables  themselves,  but  n^nty 
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their  seeds,  were  originaily  created  ;  and  that,  conseqnently, 
a  considerable  time  must  have  elapsed  before  the  garden  of 
ParadiBe  could  be  fit  for  the  reception  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
who  were  created  only  three  days  after  the  seeds  of  vegeta- 
bles,  their  only  subsistence,  were  created.  Now  this  arga- 
ment  rests  upon  the  supposition  that  the  seeds  only  of  vege- 
tables were  originally  created,  which  is  so  far  from  being 
affirmed  that  the  sacred  narrative  implies  directly  the 
reverse.  Moses  expressly  says  that  the  Lord  €rod  formed 
every  plant  of  thejield  before  it  was  in  the  earthy  and  every, 
herb  of  the  field  bifore  it  grew^  thus  denominating  the  vege* 
tables  created  *f  plants"  and  **  herbs,"  which  he  would 
scarcely  ha\^  done  had  he  meant  that  the  **  seeds"  of  vege* 
tables  were  first  formed  ;  liecause,  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
he'  distinguishes  the  plants  and  herbs  from  their  seeds. 
Hence  it  is  fair  to  infer,  that  these  plants  and  herbs  were 
crieated  in  their  state  of  full  productive  maturity.  The 
Bisho^*s  argument  being  thus  built  on  an  erroneous  assump- 
tion nec^sarily:  fails  to  the  ground.  But  even  allowing  bis 
premilses,  that  Power  which  called  the  vegetable  seeds  into, 
existence,,  could  easily  hasten  their  growth  with  sufficient 
rapidity; to  afford,  subsistence  to  the  newly  created  animals.' 

"Mr. ;F.;  however,  acquiescing  in  the  Bishop's  interpreta- 
tion^  (hat  the  seeds  only  of  vegetables  were  originally  created, 
i^  oonipe^liedi  to  deny  that  the  six  days  of  the  creation  were  six 
natural  days,  and  to  consider  them  as  six  periods  of  very  con- 
siderable leagtii..  If  this  opinion  he  correct,  the  first  forined 
seeds  would  undoubtedly  have  time  to  arrive  at  maturity  be-' 
fora  the  creation  of  the  animals;  and  he  thus  argues  in  its  de^ 
fence:— 

f 

"  That  the  six  demiurgic  days,  inHcad  of  being  nothing  more 
than  six  natural  solar  days,  were  each  a  period  of  very  considerable 
length,  niay.be  proved*  partly  by  analogy  ofjauguage^  partly  by  the 
very  necesHty  of  the  narrative,  partly  by  ancient  tradition^  and  partly 
by  ike  discoveries^  or  possibly  the  re -discoveries  of  modem  ghysiokh' 
gists:'    (Vol.  I.  p.  111.) 

Now  with  i;espeGt  to  the  first  of  these  arguments,  it  will 
readily  be  conceded,  that  if  one  of  the  seven  n^undane  ditys 
be  a  natural  day,  they  must  all  be  natural  days  ;  aiMJl 
conversely,    if  one    of    the    seven    mundane    days    be   ii 

Iieriod  of  great  length*  they  must  all  be  periods  o(  jppe$t 
engtfa.  (p.  113.)    Biit  how  is  it  attempted  to  be  proved  that 
any  one  of  the  seven*  days,  was  a  period  of  great  Ic^ngth  i.  jle 
takes  thf;  seventh  for  tjiis  purpose,  and  observes  thut^  if  GocT 
laboured  six  natur#J;d  on  the  seventh  na&Qcal 

/dfkj,  the.  very  statement  implies  his  having  resumed    his 
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laboars  on  the  eighth  natural  day,  or  on  the  first  day  of.  the 
foilowing  natural  week  ;  but  God  did  not  resume  his  labours 
on  :the  eighth  natural  day,  and  therefore  the  sabbath  must 
certainly  be  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ;5eVentb  natu- 
ral day.  The  Divine  sabbath,  he  thiiiks,  is  still  continuing, 
and  will  not  tenninate  until  the  predicted  dissolution  of  the 

E resent  order  of  things,  (p.  114.  et  seq.)    But  this  reasoning 
as  no  foundation  in  the  sacred  text,  which  is,  On  the  seventh 
day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had  made ;  and  he  rested 
cm  the  seventh  day  from  alt  his  work  which  he  had  made. 
And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it:  because 
iAat  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work  which  God  created 
and  made,  (Gen.  ii.  2,  3.)    The  seventh  day  is  here  pornled 
out  as  the  day  on  which  the  Almighty  rested  after  his  work 
of  creation ;  but  whether  he  continued  to  rest,  or  resumed 
his  labours  on  the  eighth  day,  the  history  is  altogether  silcnty: 
md  the  one  may  as  .well  be  supposed  as  the  Qtber.     The  se-.* 
cond  arguDient  depends  upon  Bjshop  Warburton's  interpre- 
tation of  Gen.  ii.  5,  which  has  been  already  shewn  to  be  er*- 
rpneous.     The  third  argument,  derived  from  the  oorrospoh- 
dency  of  ancient  traditions,    is  wholly  insufficienty  since 
tradition,  whatever  weight  it  may  have  as  corroborative  tes« 
timbny,  can  have  but  very  little  in  the  silence  of  holy  Scripture^ 
And  the  fourth  argument,  built  upon  the  discoveries  of, mo 
dem  physiologists,  stands  upon  very  precarious  groi!knd.     Gre- 
oibgical  science  has  scarcely  yet  been  so  far  advapced  as  to 
liflTord  proper  data  for  a  sound  condlqsioji ;  and  others,  who 
mnst  be  ^mpposed  far  superior  to  Mr.  Faber  in  pbys;ioJtogical. 
ktoowledgCj  have  arrived  af  very  different  results. 

Not  only  is  our  author's  notion  of  the  six  demiurgic  days 
bottomed  upon  uncertain  grounds,  but  it  id  likewise  opienlo 
several  objections.  There  19  no  intimiation  in  othier  parts  of 
the  sacred  volume,  that  the  six  days  of  creation  were  six  vtist 
periods  of  indefinite  duration,  .which  would  be  truly  astonlshn^' 
ing  had  they  been  really  so,  and  not  sixnatural  days.'  -The 
phraseology  also  of  the  inspired  historian,  *'  the -evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  first  daiy,"  and  ^'  the  greater  light  to 
rule  the  day  and  the  lesser  light  to  irnle  the  night/'  it^nties 
that  each  portion  of  thb  work  wa9  performed  in  the  course  of  one 
entire  day,  or  within  tbcpetiod  of  one  revolution  of  our.pjanet 
rbund  its  axis.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  tbeisanctificaiion 
of  the  seventh,  shews  it  to  be  $1  natural  day ;  for  the  expres- 
sions *'6od  blessed  tliie  Seventh »^  and  sanctified  it,^'.dei]ote,. 
as  the  best  commentators  observe,  that  0od  ordered  it  tg^b^^ 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  p^serving  the  memory  of.the. 
creation,  and  of  offering  prayer,  praise,  and  adoration  to 
the  great  Creatoi^j   a  purpose  which  can  alope  be  answered 
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by  hallowing  every  seventh  day,  and  by  oonseqnence  the  se- 
venth day  blessecf  and  sanctified  was  a  natural  day,  which 
according  to  a  remark  previously  made,  infers  that  the  whole 
of  the  seven  demiargic  days  were  seven  natural  days. 

The  learned  Author .  proceeds  in  the  fourth  chapter  to  the 
more  immediate  subject  of  his  inquiry,  the  nature  and  object 
of  the  Patriarchal  Dispensation.  After  determining  nega- 
tively that  its  leading  object  was  not  jto  convey  the  know*' 
ledge  of  the  Divine  Unityi  nor  to  incolcate  authoritatively  the 
duties  of  morality,  nor  to  teach  the  divine  attributes  of  wia« 
dom^  power,  and  iustice,  nor  to  communicate  any  knowledge 
which  man  had  already  possessed  in  Paradise,  he  concludes^ 
that  its  object  must  have  been  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of 
redempUon. 

<*  This  negaivoe  inquiry,  by  shutting  out  all  which  our  first  pa- 
rents had  learned  during  their  Paradisiacal  state,  at  once  limits 
our  positive  inquity  to  the  history  of  the  Fall :  for  then  it  was  that 
mait  had  need  to  acquire  additional  knowledge ;  then  it  was  that 
the  Patriarchal  Dispensation  commenced. 

*^  Now  it  is  obvious,  that  the  only  additional  knowledge  which 
man  had  need  to  acquire,  after  his  fall,  was  a  knoxvledge  which  re- 
spected  his  miserably  altered  condiiion. 

**  Instead  of  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  (rod's  favour,  as  during 
the  fimt  period  of  his  life,  he  found  himself  deprived  of  his  high 
privileges,  and  subjected  in  a  very  marked  manner  to  the  Divine 
displeasure.  The  only  questions,  therefore,  which  were  at  all  in- 
teresting to  him  under  such  circumstances,  and  which  could  form 
the  subject  of  at  least  a  consolatory  revelation,  was  the  important 
question,  tohetier  he  mishi  hope  to  be  tver  reconciled  to  his  cffended 
Creator^  and  whether  there  xvas  any  prospect  of  his  petially  being 
either  remitted  or  mitigated. 

<*  Hfnce  I  think  it  plain,  that  any  Dispensation  of  revealed  refi- 
giMi,  to  which  Ood  might  subject  man  after  the  Fall,  must  have 
bad  for  its  special  object  the  solution  of  this  question.  But,  if  it 
did  not  solve  the  question  after  a  favourable  manner,  it  could  ha^e 
had  no  other  eibct  than  to  drive  man  to  absolute  despair,  aqd 
thence  (as  our  Church  expresses  it)  to  complete  wretchedness  of 
unclean  living.  For,  if  it  held  out  God  as  utterly  irreconcileable, 
there  was*  of  necessity  a  total  end  of  hope,  and  therefore  a  totjsl 
want  of  any  motive  to  repent.  The  object,  consequently  of  the 
Patriarchal  Dispensation,  te  which  man  was  subjected  after  the 
Fall,  must,  if  that  Dispensation  wore  a  bem'gn  aspect,  have  heen*^ 
the  inctdcation  of  (what  in  one  word  we  call)  /Ae  doctrine  o/*  re- 
demption. But  it  is  most  certain,  that  the  Patriarclial  Dispensa- 
tion did  wear  a  benign  aspect.  Therefore  the  inculcation,  of  the 
doctrine  c/r£D£Mftion  must  have  been  its  special  object.^'  Vol.  i. 
P.  170.  * 
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This  is  a  sublime  view  of  tlic  Patriarchal  DidpedsatioB^ 
and  is  abaadantly  clear  to  oh  who  are  blessed  with  the  light 
of  the  Gospel ;  but  was  this  Tiew  of  it  entertained  bj  Adatii 
and  his  early  descendants  ?  TbOagh  it  may  hare  been  de^- 
signed  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  was  it  b6  tin*- 
derstood  by  those  who  lived  during  the  patriarchal  ages  I  la 
deciding  this  question  appeal  must  of  necessity  be  made  to 
the  sacred  Scriptures ;  and  our  Author  nlakes  this  appeal 
with  admirable  acuteness,  and  in  a  strain  of  the  most  cogent 
reasoning.     From  an  examination  of  tbfe  prophecy  respeci-. 
ing  the  seed  of  the  woman  he  infers  that  our  first  parents^ 
and  consequently  their  early,  posterity,  must  have  learned; 
that  man  should  be  restored  to  his  los.t  inheritance  of  a  happy 
immortality  by  the  sacrifice  or  death  of  that  promised  Deli- 
verer, who  was  verbally  announced  under  the  title  of  the 
woman's  Seed.  (p.  211.)    To  attempt  any  abridgment  would 
be  doing  an  injustice  to  the  Author's  reasoning ;  we  most 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  recommending  this  fifth 
chapter  of  the  first  book  to  the  reader's  serious  attention.   ' 

To  the  argument  from  Scfi^)ture  so  skilfully  cottduoted/ 
and  so  decisive  in  itself,  be  has  subjoined  a  chapter  respect- 
ing the  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption  possessed 
by  mankind  during  the  patriarchal  ages,  so  far  as  the  matter 
can  be  ascertained  from  the  old  tbediogy  of  the  Gentiles. 
Peculiarly  well  fitted  by  his  former  coarse  of  studies  for  the 
investigation  of  this  subject,  he  has  availed  himself  of  the 
aids  supplied  by  his  extensive  reading.    That  in  the  pfose- 
cutioTi  of  this  research  he  has  displayed  great  p(^netration  and- 
recotidite  learning,  wiH  be  allowed  by  all ;  hot  whether  he^ 
fiais'  gQcceeded  in  developing  the  truths  which  lie  concealed 
dftder  Pagan  rites  and  traditions,  or  whether  he  has  added 
aught  to  the  evidence  of  his  reasoning  from  Scf}|)tlire,  will 
fifie  affirmed  or  denied  according  as  the'  reader  bappei^  to  be* 
favourable  or  unfavourable  to  sucn  dubious  spectdktions. 

The  design  of  tbe  last  chapter  of  this  book  is  to  prove 
Ibat  the  apostacy  of  Cain  and  tbe  ante-diluviatts  consisted  in 
a  bold  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  tbroagh  tbe 
Seed  of  the  woman,  and  that  therefore  it  was  the  special 
object  of  the  Patriarchal  Dispensation  to  incuieate  flkk  ide^ 
trcal  doctrine.  This  he  attempts  to  shew  by  an  inferpreta- 
tion  of  two  well  known  passages  of  the  Apostotital  wriCfUgs* 
diflfercnt  from  that  which  is  gerterally  received;  The  pas- 
sages aHuded  to  are  Jnde  6.  Thef  angels,  which  kept  not 
their  first  estate,  hut  left  their  own  •  habitation,  he  hath  re^ 
itsrved  in  everlasting  chains  under  darkness  niito  tk^  jadg^ 
^ni  qf  the  great  day:  and  2  Pet.  ri.  4.  God  spared  not  thA 
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attgels  that  tinned;  but  cast  them  doum  to  hell,  and  delivered 
them  into  chains  of  darkness^  to  be  reserved  unto  judgment. 
Tbe  beings  bere  spoken  of  are  generally  supposed  to  be  dis- 
embodied spirits ;  but  Mr.  F.  is  persuaded  that  tbey  have 
tiot  the  slightest  relation  to  the  fall  of  Satan  and  his  confede- 
ates.    With  regard  to  the  former  of  them  be  remarks, 

**  It  is  probabI6»  that  the  common  belief,  at  least  in  England, 
that  snch  is  their  character,  (viz.  disembodied  spirits)  would  never 
have  prevailed,  if  oar  traiuJators  had  not,  in  thejirst  place ^  given 
a  particular  sense  to  a  word  of  general  import ;  and  if,  in  the  se^ 
cmd  flace^  they  had  not  wholly  omitted  a  most  important  mascm- 
line  pronoun,  which  occurs  in  the  original  Greek/'  Vol.  i.  p.  347* 

This  is  a  somewhat  hardy  assertion.  It  would  sorely  be 
diflScult  to  prpve  that  the  common  belief  in  £ngland  rests 
siolely  on  the  aathorized  version,  when  those  who  can  read 
the  original  are  so  numerous,  and  read  it  not  only  with  a 
ipere  $chool-boy  facility,  but  with  critical  discernment.  And 
what  is  the  word  of  which  Mr.  F.  complains  r  It  is  that  in 
tbe  standard  version  otvcXm  is  rendered  angels  instead  of 
messengers,  which,  however,  for  any  thing  that  yet  appears 
may  be  correct.  The  word  omitted  is  the  dative  masculine 
to  these,  riuroHf  after  the  vrords  **  in  like  manner"  in  the. 
£ieventh  verse,  which  is  readily  acknowledged  to  be  an  opus* 
fl^on  by  OUT  translaitors,  who  ought  to  have  rendered  it  thus  ; 
The  angels,  which  kept  not  their  first  estate  but  left  their 
own  habitation,  he  hath  reserved  in  everlasting  cliains  under 
darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day :  even  as  Sodom 
and  Gomorrha  and  the  cities  about  them  in  like  manner,  to 
THBSE  giving  themselves  over  to  fornication  and  going  after 
etrangeflesh,  are  set  forth  for  an  example,  suffering  the  vcn- 
gaeance  of  etemalfire^  Nevertheless  its  insertion,  as  we  hope 
to  make  it  appear,  will  not  warrant  the  inference  which  is 
attempted  .to  be  drawn  from  it. 

S,o  far  no  adequate  reason  is  given  why  the  commonly 
received  interpretation  should  be  abandoned,  which,  by  the 
bye,  is  no  small  confirmation  of  its  accuracy ;  but,  since  ano- 
ther has  been  proposed  by  so  learned  a  vt  riter,  it  requires  to 
be  submitted  to  fair  examination.  Our  Author's  interpreta- 
tion, then,  is  briefly  this,  that  the  angels  or  messengers  spoken 
of  by  St.  Jude  and  St.  Peter,  are  the  same  as  the  sons  of 
God  spoken  of  by  Moses  in  Gen.  vi.  2.  and  these  sons  of 
God  he  supposes  were  the  apostate  Sethite  priests.  The 
Apostolical  texts  have  formerly  been  explained  of  human, 
not  spiritual  beings,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  valuable  Cures 
^Mologica  of  Wolfius  \  and  Dr.  Hales,  in  bis  New  Analysis 
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«/*  Chrenohgy^  gives  an  exposition  much  the  same  as  that 
of  Mr.  Faber;  but  it  is  defended  by  the  latter  in  an  elaborate 
dissertation,  in  which  the  grounds  of  it  are  thus  stated. 

.  **  It  will  readily  be  anticipated,  that  I  would  identify  the  sons 
OF  God  spoken  of  by  Moses  with  the  fallen  angels  or  messbn- 
OBRS  who  are  mentioned  by  St.  Jude  and  St.  Peter.  To  this  ar- 
gument I  am  'led  by  their  exact  mutual  correspondence  in  every 
particular. 

**  The  messengers  are  adduced  in  close  connexion  with  various 
oAer  examples,  sought  out  of  the  most  remote  antiquity  ;  such  as 
the  antediluvians  in  the  time  of  Noah,  the  depraved  inhabitants  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  and  the  unbelieving  Israelites  in  the  wilder* 
Hess :  whence  we  may  infer,  that  they  also  are  no  comparatively 
modern  transgressors,  but  that  they  belong  to  a  very  distant  period. 
Now  this  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  sons  of  God. 

''  Again ;  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  charged  with 
corporeal  abominations  of  which  spirits  are  physically  incapable, 
the  MESSENGERS  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  mortal  men,  and 
not  unembodied  spirits :  and,  from  the  perpetual  usage  of  the 
terms  MALA CH  and  angelus  by  the  inspired  nrriters  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  they  have  been  further  proved  to  be  sacer- 
dotal ministers  of  Jehovah.  Such  also  is  plainly  enough  the  cha- 
racter of  the  SONS  OF  God  :  tliey  are  mortal  men,  or  they  could 
not  have  contracted  unlawful  marriages;  they  are  priests  or  pro- 
phets of  God,  because  they  are  placed  in  studied  contradistinction 
to  men  in  general, /ind  because  the  very  title  of  a  son  of  God  is 
both  analogous  to  that  of  a  man  of  God,  and  is  expressly  applied 
to  every  Christian  as'a  member  of  what  St.  Peter  calls  (in  allusion 
to  Christ's  sacerdotal  empire  whether  under  Patriarchism  or  under 
the  Law)  a  holy  priesthood  and  a  royal  priesthood. 
.  '*  The  MESSENGERS  are  further  said  to  have  kept  not  their prin' 
ihality;  or,  in  other  words,  to  have  abdicated,  through  apostacy, 
their  princely  dignities  in  the  sacerdotal  empire.  In  a  similar 
manper  the  sons  of  God  joined  themselves  by  matrimoival  con- 
D^j^ons,  to  the  unbelieving  Cainites ;  plunged  into  all  their  weak- 
neBSy  botli  spiritual  and  corporeal ;  became  the  parents  of  a  lawless 
and  violent  race  ;  and  so  completely  apostatized  from  the  holiness 
oif  their  station,  that  the  religious  system,  propounded  to  Adani 
and  handed  down  to  posterity  by  Seth,  a  system  expressly  built 
upon  the  fall  of  man  and  his  consequent  need  of  an  atoning  medi« 
ator,  was  at  length  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  high- 
priest's  family. 

**  Lastly,  the  messengers  are  said  to  Iiave  left  their  omim  hahita" 
iion ;  that  is  to  say;  they  emigrated  in  a  body  from  the  peculiar 
rtgion  which  was  allotted  to  their  family ;  and,  laying  aside  their 
sacerdotal  distinction,  they  sinned  by  mingling  with  the  heathen 
and  by  learning  their  ways.  That  such  also  was  the  conduct  of 
|he  SONS  OF  God,  may  be  inferred  even  from  the  brief  narrative 
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which  Motes  has  given  ut  of  their  transBctions.:  for,  to  have  taken 
wives  from  among  the  Cauiites,  they  must  have  quitted  tlie  peace- 
ful  and  hallowed  abodes  of  their  forefathers ;  and  so  little  would 
they  feel  at  ease  in  their  pristine  seats,  that  the  blandishments  of 
their  wives  would  without  much  difficulty  lead  them  to  sedc  for 
habitations  and  society  more  suitable  to  their  vitiated  propensities, 
than  the  awful  neighbourhood  of  Jehovah  enthroned  between  the 
blazing  Cherubim,  and  the  godly  converse  of  that  just  man  their 
forsaken  prince  and  prelate."     Vol.  i.-  p.  400. 

In  all  this  we  are  unable  to  perceive  any  thing  calculated 
to  carry  conviction  to  the  mind,  excepting  perhaps  that  part 
of  it  where  it  is  asserted  that  the  ang^els  spoken  of  by  the 
Apostles  must  have  been  mortal  men,  because  of  their  b^iog 
*^  charged  with  corporeal  abominations  of  which  spirits  are 
physically  incapable."  Were  this  argument  founded  npon  a 
firm  basis  it  would  confessedly  have  great  weight,  but,  un- 
fortunately for  our  Author's  theory,  it  rests  fxpon  the  inser- 
tion of  the  dative  masculine  to  these,  which  we  have  before 
acknowledged  is  improperly  omitted  by  our  translators,  and 
which  in  a  preceding  page  of  Mr.  Paper's  Treatise  is  thus 
explained. 

'*  The  AKGELi,  tvkick  kept  not  tkeirjirst  estate  but  left  their  dun 
habitation^  he  hath  reserved  in  everlasting  chains  under  darkness  tb 
the  judgment  of  the  great  day  :  even  as  Sodom  a^d  Gomorrhd  and 
the  cities  about  them  (that  is,  about  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,)  in  Kite 
manner  to  these,  (that  is,  in  like  manner  to  the  angeli,;  g-iU^ 
themselves  over  to  fornication  aad  going  after  strange Jlesh,  are  set 
forth  for  an  exampte,  sttffiring  the  venseance  of  eternal fre. — Thus 
it  appears,  when  the  entire  sentence  is  faithfully  exhibited,,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  and  the  nei^liboarfng 
citie^  are  compared,  in  point  a£  the  nature  of  their  specific  crhni* 
nality,  to  certain  persons,  whom  St.  Jude  styles  angicli.  Hence 
it  is  manifest  that  these  angel i  must  have  been  guilty  of  the  lierj 
same  abominations  as' those,  which  pulled  down  the  righteous  Ven- 
geance of  heaven  upbn  the  cities  of  the  plaip  :  and,  accordin^Fv; 
they  are  each  described  as  being  consigned  to  the  same  piinisn* 
ment.  But  tremendous  as  the  depravity  of  Satan  and  his  associ- 
ates may  be,  such  depravhiy,  from  the  very  constitution  of  their 
nature,  is  altogether  spiritual.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  they. 
should  ever  have  been  polluted  with  the  corporeal  sins  o(  Sodom 
and  Gomorrha :  and  we  must  not  omit  to  observe^  that  it  is  of  these 
corporeal  sins  that  the  Apostle  is  specifically  speaking;  giving 
themselves  over  to  vornicatiomt  and  going  afttr  strange  flesh. 
Hence  we  may  be  sure,  that,  let  the  angeli,  mentioned  by  St. 
Jude,  be  Who  they  m^,  they  at  any  rate  cannot  be  those  evil 
spirits^  the  fallen  angels :  because  thpy  are  represented  as  being 
addicl&d  to  the  identical  corporeal  abominations  which  disgraced 
tlie  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha.''    Vol.  i.  p.  351. 
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Now  the  weakness  of  this  will  appear  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  it  IS  a  mere  gratis  Hicium  to  refer  the  proiioun 
to  ikese^  rouT6tf,  to  the  angeli  meDtioned  in  the  former  verse. 
Regarding  the  scope  of  the  context  it  is  fur  more  likely  that 
it  refers  to  the  ungodly  teachers  spoken  of  in  the  fourth 
verse^  and  so  it  is  nnderstood  by  Gill,  Macknight,  Rosen- 
miiller,  Jaspis,  and  many  others ;  or  it  may  be  referred  to 
the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  whose  inhabitants  were 
addicted  to  lewdness,  as  it  is  by  Estias,  Doddridge,  Wolfias, 
Schott,  &c.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  necessarily  to  be  referred 
to  the  angeliy  and  a  doubt  of  this  kind  is  abondantly  sufficient 
to  make  the  argamont  totter  *.  But,  if  it  even  ought  to  be 
xeferred  to  the  angeli;  it  cannot  safely  be  ooncluded  that 
these  angeli  were  addicted  to  corporeal  abominations,  as  the 
meaning  may  be,  that  **  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  and  the  cities 
about  them,  giving  themselves  over  to  fornication  and  going 
after  strange  flesh,  are  in  like  manner  to  these  {angeli)  set 
forth  for  an  example,  suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire^" 
And  further,  to  whatever  the  pronoun  rovrois  ought  to  be 
referred,  there  are  some  expressions  in  the  passage  which 
by  no  subtiity  of  criticism  can  be  made  to  apply  to  any  hu- 
man beings,  without  doing  such  violence  to  the  language  of 
Scripture  as  no  sober  philologist-will  admit. 

Much,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  alleged  in  favour  of  the 
Goifcimon  interpretation  which  refers  the  texts  of  St.  Judo 
and  St.  Peter  to  unembodied  spirits ;  for  it  may  be  shewn, 
by  a  critical  examination,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  natural 
and  unforced  signification  of  the  words  ;  that  it  was  adopted 
by  the  ancient  Christian  Church ;  that  it  is  sanctioned  by  the 
generality  of  modern  commentators;  and  that  it  entirely 
accords  with  what  we  are  taught  in  other  parts  of  Scripture 
respecting  the  partial  dejection  of  the  heavenly  choir.  We 
must  therefore  be  allowed  to  acquiesce  in  the  common  inter- 
pretation till  this  body  of  evidence  is  repelled^  more  especi- 
ally as  that  which  has  been  so  strenuously  opposed  to  it  is 
found  to  be  liable  to  insuperable  objections.  In  short,  Mr. 
Faber's  exposition  is  in  all  respects  so  unsound,  that  we 
oannot  but  regard  his  laboured  defence  of  it  as  a  lamentable 
instance  of  perverted  ingenuity.     Generally  received  inter- 

■W  ■  ■  ■  ■       ■        »  pi  I  ■  .         ■  .  II  ■   ■         ■  I 

*  "  Dicerat  supra  ttoXci^  (ubi  vide  Grolium  moncntem,}  cogitaverat  ai/dpoirov; , 
et  secutus  ilia  qudp.  cogitaverat,  noo  quse  scrlpserat,  dedit  tovtoic  sc.  dvOpoiroig^ 
Neqae  enim  accedere  possum  iis,  qui  hie  suppleiidum  decent  cil-yyeXoic,  ita  eniui 
Mpplere  nulla  jnbet  ncccssitaSt  imo  potiut  vctat  orationis  filum  et  justa  construe- 
tioiiis  lex;  nunc  enim  uou  amplius  scrmo  est  dc  ayycXorc*  ^^^  ^^^  pcs^imis  Sodo- 
DOrum  cctcraruiuquc  urbium  adjacientium  incolis,  quorum  pessima  excmpla 
iLffifltiQWht  contra  qiios  Judas  scribit,  Uibentissime  secuti  crant/'  Laurmar,  Vvi» 
ttctanea^  iwc  Nat.  Crit.  el  Comment,  in  Ep^Juda.  p.  65.  Gruo.  1818. 
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pretatioris  are  not  for  that  reason  to  be  adopted  ;  but,  having 
approved  themselves  to  the  jad^ment  of  the  learned  and  en* 
lightened  for  so  many  ages,  they:  assume  a  venerable  charac-  r 
ter,  and  cannot  in  prudence  be  deserted,  except  overpower- 
ing reasons  be  produced  against  them.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  an  exposition  of  any  Scriptural  passage  should  go  forth 
to  the  world  with  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Faber's  name,  which 
is  not  oidy  diametrically  opposite  to  the  almost  universal  be- 
lief of  the  orthodox,  but  which  is  calculated  to  impair  the 
evidence  of  an  important  tenet,  the  doctrine  of  Evil  Spirits. 

Though  we  have  been  compelled  to  dissent  from  some,  df 
our  AutJbor's  positions  we  perfectly  accord  with  his  concln- 
sion,  that  the  special  object  of  the  Patriarchal  Dispensatioti 
was  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  redemption;  a  doctrine 
which  is  essential  to  any  religion  that  is  suitable  to  man, 
and  which  can  alone  supply  any  reasonable  ground  for  the 
hope  of  reconciliation  and  pardon  to  the  fallen  creature.  Tn 
process  of  time,  howeveri  this  vitally  important  doctrine  was 
neglected  or  perverted.  The  innate  depravity  of  man  had, 
in  successive '  ages,  obscured  this  fundamental  principle  ojjf 
religion ;  and  though  it  is  difficult  in  the  concise  history  of 
the  patriarchs  to  ascertain  the  precise  mode  by  which  this 
corruption  took  place,  yet  we  know  that  a  general  apostacy 
from  pure  patridrchinn  had  prevailed  before  the  call  of  Abra- 
ham* As  mankind  had  apostatized  from  the  truth  by  lapsing 
into  the  absurdities,  of  polytheism  and  other  errors^  the  Al- 
mighty, in  the  abundance  of  his  mercy,  instituted  a  new- 
dispensation,  in  order  to  preserve  a  knowledge  of  genuine 
religion  in  the  world.  For  this  purpose  he  chose  out  a  sin^ 
gle  family,  and  when  that  family  had  grown  up  into  a  nation, 
be  gave  them  a  code  of  laws  and  ordinances  intended  to  be 
the  deposttbry  of  Divine  truth  among  miankind,  and  to  be 
introductory  to  another  and  a  better  covenant. 

The  consideration  of  the  Levitical  Dispensation  occupies 
the  second  book,  in  the  commencement  of  which  our  Author 
lays  down  his  own  view  of  this  intermediate  Institution ; 
namely,  that  it  was  intended  to.  preserve  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  pplytheism,  and  to 
confirm  with  increasing  light  the  ancient  patriarchal  doctrine  i 
of  redemption  through  a  promised  Deliverer.     To  promul- 
gate the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity  and  of  Providence  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  the  leading  object  of  the 
Mosaical  Law,  while  the  latter  object,-  the  contirmation  of 
the  doctrine  of  redemption,  is  too  often  overtook ed.     Ewtt! 
Dr.  Graves,  in  his  justly  admired  Lectures  on  the  Penia-t, 
tend,  does  not  bestow  upon  it  (he  atientiuu  it  deserves.  But 
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Mr.  F*  very  ptoperly  regards  it  as  one.  main  desigo  pf  tht 
Law.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  rites  and  cerenio« 
nieSi .  the  oblations  and  sacrifices  which  it  ei^joinSy  witboat 
bein|^  led  to  the  belief  of  the  necessity  of  an  atonementi^ 
The  entire  ritual  of  piacalar  sacrifice  spoke  in  the  most;  in- 
telligible langaage  that  reconciliation  to  God  can  only  be 
obtaiued  through  the  medium  of  an  atonement ;  and  the 
whole  volume  of  prophecy  set  forth  Him  whose  expiatory 
death  was  to  effect  this  reconciliation. 

I'be  doctrines  of  atonement  and  of  a  future  state  are  so 
closely  con  nee  ted,  that  the  admission  of  the  one  leads  to  the 
admission  of  the  other ;  for,  if  man  be  redeemed  from  the 

[lenalties  consequent  upon  the  first  transgression,  he  must 
ikewise  recover  his  lost  immortality  of  happiness.  If,  then, 
it  was  tlie  design  of  both  Dispensations  to  inculcate  the  for^* 
mer,  some  knowledge  of  the  latter  must  have  followed  in  its 
train.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  the  complete  investigation 
of  the  subject  to  inquire  into  the  belief  of  a  future  state  in 
the  early  ages  ;  more  especially  as  the  celebrated  Author  of 
the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  has,  with  some  allowances, 
denied  the  knowledge  of  a  future  state  of  retribution  to  the 
persons  who  lived  under  those  two.  Dispensations.  This 
point  Mr.  F.  undertakes  to  examine  in  this  bpok»  in  the  9^ 
cojnd  chapter  of  which  he  discusses  the  degree. of  knowledge 
respecting  a  future  state  of  retribution  possessed  by  the  pa^i* 
triarchs.  On  such  a  subject  much  novelty  is  not  to  be  ex-^ 
pected  ;  but  he  has  acquitted  himself  well,  maintaining  bis 
ground  against  Bishop  Warburton  with  much  dexterity  and 
force  jof  argument.  His  reasoning  upon  the  translation  of 
[Enoch  is  so  particularly  happy  that  we  shall  quote  it«      ■■' .    v 

*^  We  know  on  the  unequivocal  testimony  of  the  inspired  writer 
to  the  Hebrew^,  that  Enoch  mas  translated^  that  hg  should  not 
SEE  DEATH,  (Heb.  xi.  5.)  If  then  Enoch  was  miraculously  trans'- 
lated  to  heaven  without  seeing  death ;  the  fact  of  his  translation 
was  equally  well  known  to  his  contemporaries,  just  as  the  fact  of 
EUjdh's  translation  was  equally  well  known  to  the  contemporaries 
of  that  prophet.  But,  if  the  ^/act  itself  were  known,  the  doetrinef 
of  necessiiy  involved  in  the  fatt^  could  not  but  have  been  known 
also.  Thedoctrine,  however^  so  involved,  is  plainly  the  doctrine 
oiu/uture  state:  and,  as  Enoch  ^as  no  obscure  person,  but,  on 
the  contrary*  a  public  character  distinguished  tor  his  eminetif 
piety ;  the  uoctrine,  so  involved,  was  not  simply  the  doctrine  ^41 
JiOure  state,  but  the  doctrine  o£  a  future  state  of  hap.piness  aw 
RECONCILIATION  WIT^  (QoD.  For  what  is  Uie  inevitable  conclu. 
s!on»  which  the  contemporaries  of  Enoch  must  have  drawn  &0Q1 
the  &ct  oihis  translation  f  Could  they  believe  him  to  be  snatched 
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9kWy  in  a  whirlwind  to  a  state  of  annilillation  ?  Then  they  miuit 
have  believedy  that  the  only  adequate  reward  of  supereminenf: 
piety  was  to  be  reduced  to  nothing,  .or  to  undergo  (what  Bishop 
Warburton  deems)  the  penal  sentence  pronounced  upon  sinful 
man,  several  centuries  before  the  then  ordinary  time  of  undergoing 
it  V  in  other  woTds»  they  must  have  believed,  that  the  sole  reward 
xvhiA  he  obtained  for  walking  carefully  with  his  God,  was  a  pre- 
mature extinction  of  being.  Could  they  believe  him  to  be  snatched 
awi^  to  a  future  state  of  misery  and  punishment  ?  Such  a  belief 
were  yet  more  absurd  and  self-contradictory  than  the  last ;  for,  in 
that  case,  they  roast  have  believed,  that  the  piety  of  Enoch  was 
rewarded  by  his  being  hurried  away  to  torment  h&Pore  his  natural 
tarn  of  lif<^  was  half  run  out^  whUe  to  the  wicked  was  granted  a 
longer  period  of  enjoyment  and  n  longer  respite  from  misery* 
What  tJien  could  they  have  consistently  b^ieved,  save  that  he 
yr^s  snatched  away  to  a  future  state  of  happiness  and  full  reconci* 
liaiion  with  God  i  hut,  believing  this,  would  they  stop  here  in  their 
belief?  I  should  think  not.  Fully  as  they  might  allow  the  pre- 
eminent piety  of  Enoch,  they  would  clearly  enough  perceive^  tliat 
the  diiiiffguishing  reward  granted  to  his  piety  was  not  a  Jfuture 
state  qfhappinesSf  but  an  eaiemption  Jt'om  the  penalty  of  temporal 
deatk.  Hencef  even  without  any  special  revelation  on  the  subject 
they  must  have  inferred  analogically  from  the  whole  creation  of 
God,  that,  ae  like  ever  consorts  with  like,  the  souls  of  the  pious 
would  at  length  be  gathered  to  Enoch,  though  their  road-  to  happi- 
might  be  through  the  dark  portal  of  the  grave.  From  the 
well^nown  vact  of  Enoch's  translation^  1  see  not  how  the 
ante^uvians,  unless  their  method  of  reasoning  differed  mbel 
slr^nge\y  from  our  own,  could  possibly  have  argued  in  any  other 
manner."    Vol.  il.  p.  20, 

With  eqnal  ability  onr  Author  discusses  in  the  next  chap- 
ter the  degree  of  knowledge  respecting  a  future  state  of  re- 
tribntion  possessed  by  those  who  lived  under  the  Levitioai 
Dispensation  ;  and  ^th  equal  success  again  comes  in  contact 
with  Bishop  Warburton.  This  great  man,  whose  compre* 
bensive  mind  embraced  an  extent  of  learning  but  rarely 
^equalled,  and  whose  imagination  was  no  less  expansive  than 
wdent,  seems  to  have  been  often  led  away  by  an  indomitable 
Ibndnesfi  for  paradox.  Yet,  however  high  he  may  soar,  bov'* 
ever  ecceaitrro  may  be  his  i^ght,  he  fails  not  to  display  tlie 
originality  of  bis  course,  and  the  vigour  ef  kis  pinions.  Bjr 
tibe  aid  of  traitscendant' genius  be  diffused  new  lights  around 
Mm  in  his  literary  career ;  tigbts  often  indeed  bedimmed  with 
sadden  obscuration,  and  often  flitting  with  meteoric  coruscar 
trous,  but  whose  beams  pointed  out  to  others  the  temple  of 
truth,  which  he  himselr  w£is  not  always  so  fortunate  as  to 
ent^r. 
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In  tUe  foartb  chapter  Mr.  F.  accedes  to  the  opinion,  now 
generally  received,  that  the  sole  openly  proposed  sanction  of 
the  Law  of  Moses  was  the  distribution  of  temporal  rewards 
and  punishments;  yet  he  contends  that  a  second  sanction  at- 
tended upon  the  I^w,  though  it  did  not  absolutely  belong 
to  it,  and  this  was  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. He  argues  that  the  special  object  of  Patriarclusm 
was  to  promulgate  the  doctrine  of  redemption  and  reconcili- 
ation to  God  through  a  promised  Deliverer,  which  involves 
of  necessity  the  doctrine  of  a  future  retributory  state; 
and  that  the  sanction  of  the  moral  law  was  future  rewards 
and  punishments  in  another  world,  to  which  sanction  the 
Law  was  added. 

'*  It  revealed/'  he  contends,  **  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of 
them ;  for  they  had  both  been  revealed  long  before  the  promulg»-. 
tion  of  the  Law  ;  but  to  the  doctrines  were  gradually  AnoED  par. 
ticulars  hitherto  unknown;  and  to  the  sanction  was  added  the 
peculiar  and  exclusive  sanction  o^  the  Law,  when  viewed  as  the 
common  stntute  latv  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  namely,  tbmporal  ra- 
toards  of  obedience^  and  temporal  punishments  of  disobedienee. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  138. 

It  is  oKvions  to  observe,  however^  that  the  sanction  whieh 
**  did  not  truly  and  absolutely  belong  to  it"  cannot  in  strict 
propriety  of  speech  be  called  the  sanction  of  the  Law,  and  it 
isdoubtfhl  whether  it  can  justly  be  said  to  be  attendant  upon 
it.  But  waving  this,  which  may  be  rather  a  dispute  about 
words  than  things,  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  a  kncfwledge 
of  a  future  state  obtained  among  the  patriarchs,  which  would 
unquestionably  be  handed  down  among  the  Israelites,  and, 
so  far  as  it  was  known,  would  be  an  operative  principle* 
Till  the  Gospel  revelation  it  was  involved  in  darkness  and 
obscurity,  it  bein^  reserved  for  Christianity  to  bring  life  and 
iihmortality  to  light;  but  a  future  state  of  retribution  istoo 
awful  and  appalling  to  human  contemplation  not  to  have 
considerable  influence  upon  those  who  believe  in  it ;  and  the 

Eions  Jews  must  have  been  in  some  degree  actuated  by  the 
nowledge  of  it,  even  while  they  expected  only  temporal 
rewards  and  punishments  according  as  they  obeyed  or  dis- 
obeyed the  I^w  from  Mount  Sinai. 

Our  author  next  inquires  into  the  notices  of  a  future  state 
discoverable  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  he  discusses  this  part  of 
bis  subject  with  singular  acuteness  and  closeness  of  reason- 
ing. He  sets  out  with  observing  that  the  doctrine  of  a  fu- 
ture state  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  composition,  be 
ilyst(9matically  promulged  in  the  Pentateuch,  yet  that  it  m^y 
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amiiie  it  at  large,  we  must  be  'allowed  to  express  onr  t^pioioii, 
that  it  contains  more  of  assumption  than  of  proof.  Beside^, 
the  opinion  which  places  Job  in  a  more  remote  age,  is  sup- 
ported by  reasons  which  must  be  pronounced  to  be  at  least 
plausible,  and  which,  therefore,  ought  to  be  refuted  before  a 
different  hypothesis  can  be  adopted ;  especially  the  argument 
of  Dr.  Brinkley,  given  to  the  public  in  Dr.  Hales's  Nei& 
Analysis,  in  which,  by  a  very  ingenious  astronomical  calcu- 
lation, he  fixes  the  time  of  the  patriarch's  trial  to  the  184th 
year  before  the  birth  of  Abraham. 

Tht)ugh  Mr.  Faber  has  not,  in  our  judgment,  removed  the 
uncertainty  in  which  the  age  of  Job  has  been  left  by  preced- 
ing writers,  one  thing  is  clear,  that  it  must  be  referred  to  a 
very  remote  period.  The  length  of  Job's  life  evidently  places 
faim  in  the  patriarchal  ages ;  the  total  silence  of  the  book 
respecting  the  miracles  which  accompanied  the  departure  of 
the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt ;  the  absence  of  any  allu- 
sion to  the  passage  of  the  red  sea,  and  journeyings  in  the  ^ 
wilderness ;  the  omission  of  any  reference  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Mosaic  laws  and  institutions  ;  the  allusion  made 
by  Job  to  Zabianism,  or  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  host, 
which  was  probably  the  most  ancient  species  of  idolatry ;  the 
manners,  and  customs,  and  sentiments  recorded  in  the  poen, 
exactly  correspond  with  those  of  a  very  high  antiquity ;  and 
the  language  and  idiom  of  the  book,  which  are  allowed  by 
those  who  are  most  competent  to  j  udge  to  evince  a  remote  age ; 
all  these  circumstances  prove  beyond  a  doubt  the  great  an- 
tiquity of  the  poem,  and  the  remote  period  in  which  Job 
lived,  though  it  may  not  be  possible  to  ascertain  with  preci- 
sion the  exact  age  in  which  he  flourished. 

The  question  respecting  the  author  of  the  book  is  one  of 
great  difficulty,  as,  from  the  absence  of  dixect  testimony,  it 
must  be  determined  by  such  internal  evidence  as  the  work 
itself  affords.  The  opinion  of  its  late  composition,  defended 
by  Grotius,  Heath,  Garnet,  and  Warbnrton,  is  ably  refuted 
by  our  author;  but  he  is  not  so  successful  in  vindicating  his 
own  hypothesis  as  in  demolishing  those  of  others.  Adopting 
the  opinion  of  many  writers,  that  Moses  was  the  author,  be 
endeavours  to  demonstrate  it  by  shewing,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  book  must  have  been  written  by  an  Israelite  subse- 

auent  to  the  delivery  of  the  law  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  that 
lis  Israelite  must  ha\e  been  Moses.  The  former  of  these 
positiops  he  attempts  to  establish  by  an  appeal  to  Job  xxxL 
26 — 28.  If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon 
walking  in  brightness  ;  and  my  heart  hath  been  secretly  en- 
ticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand :  THIS  ALSO  WERE 
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/  should  have  denied  the  God  that  is  above.  Job|  he  argues 
19  here  represented  as  cipeakiog  of  a  law  by  which  idolatry 
might  be  punished  by  the  civil  magistrate.  But  no  fiucji 
liaw  was  iu  existeooe^  until  it  was  delivered  te  Mo^es.  from 
Mount  Sinai.  Therefore  the  author  of  the  book  must  tmv9 
flourished  subsequent  to  the  delivery  of  the  law ;  aiid  cop<p 
^equentiy  could  not  have  been  Job  himself,  who  Qqqri^hcid 
fit  an  earlier  period.  (Vol.  II.  pp.  240—-247.) 

The  whole  force  of  this  argument  depends  upon  the  qjr- 
cumstance  that  Job,  in  the  passage  just  cited,  actually 
represents  idolatry  as  a  sin  punishable  by  the  civil  m^i^r 
trate>  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  extreniiely  doubtful,  as  ii| 
upparent  from  the  discordant  glosses  of  cpminentator^  ^r 
Oar  own  authorised  version  is  supported  by  some  writers 
of  HP  mean  distinction ;  but  it  is  rather  a  paraphrase  than 
translation,  so  many  words  being  supplied  to  make  out  the 
9ense.  The  important  clause  'Ubis  also  were  an, iniquity 
to  be  punished  by  the  judge,''  ip  the  original* is  *^*Vfi  |tf 
Wfi  OJ.  The  word  *V*^i)  in  thi^  preci9e  form  ocpur9  ^0 
where  else :  but  o^^^^d  certainly  denotes  judgest,  and  it  i^ 
derived  from  a  verb  denoting  to  judge^  so  that  it  cannot  in 
fiuurness  be. supposed  to  have  any  other  meaning  here.    In 

thi»  significat'—    ^^  ^** "  ^^ — ^ ^j^:^-  *l —  :^ 

terpretationsi 
am 

my  Judge,  is  an  iniquity/'  These,  perhaps,  are  not  irre<H>n'!' 
Plleable ;  but  the  main  point  to  be  determined  is,  who  is 
meant  by  the  person  here  denominated  the  judge?  Now 
Job  would  scarcely  call  the  civil  magistrate  ^'  my  judge,"  or 


^  Th9  clause  in  E,  T«  "  this  also  were  ao  iniquity  to  be  punish^  hjf  tbe  jli4ge^^' 
It  thus  variously  explained :  **  delictum  tneum  foret  etiam  judex  meus^**  Le  CJ^rc^ 
^€tiamhec  loiquitas  arbitratoria,*'  fichultens;  <<crimeii  hO€  fiiisset  judicedig- 
nvfli/'  Dathe ;  *'  this  also  would  be  a  profligacy  of  the  iindentaD(iiiig,"  Goo4 1 
fpfiiQifiche  quello  h  una  tceleratezza,  ed  un  iiuquita  cnmiaale,'^  Piodaiti  i  **  h^c 
gooqu^  esset  crimen  censura  arbitrorum  dignum/'  Bauer  i  *^  ey^n  thjs  wereioi^uity 
to  be  punished  by  iny  judge,  or,  this  were  iniquity,  O  my  judge,"  Seott  ^  "  even 
tbfswereiniquHy  to  be  punished  by  my  judge,**  Boothroyd;  <<etiam  hoc  rspu- 
tatar  nihi  pro  crimine  deperdite  flagkiosoruai,"  Eeiske ;  **  this  also  wave  a  fewnil 
filfm^  Avhicb  God's  vioegerents  should  punish/'  1^^  P^tric'a  Paraphraf^ ;  ^  thii 
were  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judge,"  £.  T^;  and  tt  is  rendered  ipiucii  ip 
the  same  way  by  most  m  Poli  Synop,  by  Jo.  Hen.  Michslis,  Roseiuniiller,  D^thf » 
Bishop  Stock,  &c.  and  by  the  Lexicographers  Castell,  Buxtoif,  Cocceius,  and 
Simonis.  The  word  «y^S  is  taken  by  Gousset  **  pro  quolibet  arbitro  ac  miti  aesti- 
matore."  Witfi  respect  to  the  ancient  versions,  the  Vulgate,  Septuagint,  and 
Targum*  understand  the  clause  as  denoting  **  a  great  iniquity,"  '*  qux  aft  ini- 
qoitas  maxima.'*-  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  diverge  from  the  original,  and  the  i^e»- 
apla  is  defective  in  W. 
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emphatically  ''the judo^e;"  fori  as  an  Arabian  prince,  there 
was  no  power  on  earth  to  call  him  to  account,  or  to  panish 
his  transgressions.  It  is  far  more  natural  to  suppose  that 
he  would  give  this  appellation  to  the  Almighty,  whose  power 
and' justice  are  largely  set  forth  in  the  poem;  and  that  he 
does  actually  mean  to  designate  the  omniscient  Governor  of 
the  world  appears  from  the  circumstance  of  his  speaking  of 
SE€RET.8INS,-  of  which  God  alone  can  be  the  judge.  If  I  have 
made  gold  my  hope,  says  he,  or  have  said  to  the  fine  ^Id^ 
Thou  art  my  confidence  ;  if  I  have  rejoiced  because  my  wealth 
was  great,  and  because  my  hand  hath  gotten  piuch  ;  if  Ihe^ 
►  held  the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in  bright" 
ness ;  and  my  heart  haih  been  secretly  enticed,  or  fny  mouth 
hath  kissed  my  hand ;  then,  in  this  case  he  asserts,  that  it 
were  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judge ;  for  I  should 
have  denied  the  God  that  is  above ;  the  evident  meaning  of 
which  is,  that  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  sins  specified,  it 
would  have  been  an  iniquity  known  to,  and  punishable  by 
the  Supreme  Judge*.  Hence,  as  there  is  no  allusion  to 
the  civil  magistrate  in  the  text,  the  foundation  of- Mr. 
Faber's  argument  is  subverted  ;  an  argument  which,  though 
previously  advanced  among  others  by  Bishop  VVarburtonj 
would  never  have  been  brought  forward  with  such  confi- 
dence, had  the  original  been  consulted  with  a  critical 
eye. 

The  remaining  position,  that  the  Israelite  who,  in  Mr. 
F.'s  opinion,  must  have  written  the  book  was  Moses,  is 
backed  by  several  passages  from  the  book  itself;  but  it  is 
unnecessary  to  examine  them,  as  with  respect  to  all  of 
theili  he  makes  the  following  acknowledgment. 

'<  Here,  indeed,  I  would  have  it  distinctly  understood^  that  the 
allusions,  which  I  am  about  to  produce,  by  no  means  stand  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  passage  relative  to  the.  punishment  of  idolatry 
by  the  civil  magistrate ;  nor  do  I  at  all  bring  them  forward  as  ^ny 
proofs,  properly  so  called,  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  poem. 
So  far  from  it,  Ifreely  allow,  that  they  mip^ht  be  viewed  as  mere 
g-fwerfl/ expressions ;  and,  consequently,  I  build  no  demonstrative 
argument  upon  them  whatsoever.  All  which  I  contend  for  is  this ; 
that,  if  the  passages  in  question  be  allusions  to  particular  incidents, 
they  are  precisely  such  as  Moses,  under  his  circumstances,  might 
well  be  expected,  above  all  other  men,  to  have  introduced.*' — 
Vol.  II.  p.  243. 


*  We  refer  our  readers  to  Parkhurst,  Lex,  bbS) ;  Scott*s  Note  to  his  Metrical 
Version  of  Job ;  and  the  judicious  Peters,  Pref.  to  Critical  Diss,  on  Job,        ' 
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*  Tbe  opinion,  tlien,  which  attributes  the  book  of  Job  to  the 
Jewish  Legislator,  derives  no  confirmation  from  the  labours 
of  Mr.  Faber.     We  do  not  intend  to  enter  at  length  into  the 

-  controversy  ;  but  we  cannot  forbear  to  observe  two  circunoi- 
stances^  in  our  minds,  decidedly  opposed  to  such  a  suppo*- 
sition.  The  first  is,  the  total  absence  of  any  allusion  to 
the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  to  the  Exode,  or  to  the  customs,  the 
manners,  and  history  of  the  Israelites.  Whatever  may  be 
pretended  to  the  contrary  by  some  writers,  not  a  single  in- 
stance either  has,  or  can  be  produced  in  which  any  such  re- 
ference can  be  clearly  and  distinctly  proved ;  but  how  this 
could  hare  been  the  case,  had  Moses  been  the  author,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  conceive.  The  other  circumstance  to 
which  we  refer  is,  the  great  diversity  of  style  between  tjie 
Pentateuch  and  the  book  of  Job.  We  are  not  among  those 
critics  who  build  upon  minutiae  of  this  kind,  who  are  williqg 
to  deduce  important  consequences  from  fancied  varieties  of 
«tyle,  and  differences  of  phraseology  ;  but  there  is,  occasion^ 
ally,  such  a  marked  and  entire  opposition,  as  may  be  securely 
made  the  basis  of  argument ;  and  «uch  an  opposition^  in  our 
judgment,  exists  in  the  case  before  us.     In  ail  the  character- 

'  istic  features  of  composition  there  is  such  a  general  and  dis- 
tinguishable contrariety  between  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
book  of  Job,  that  we  should  as  sooii  believe  the  Fairy  Queen 
and  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,  to  have  proceeded  from  the  same 
pen,  as  the  two  former  works  to  be  the  production  of  one 
and  the  same  author. 

The  most  important  question,  however,  is  respecting  the 
scope  and  design  of  the  book.  The  age  in  which  Job  flou- 
rished, the  author  of  the  ppem^  niay  be  uncertain  ;  neither  is 
it  of  vital  interest  to  ascertain  these  points  ;  but,  if  the  work 
bis,  as  we  believe,  a  divinely  inspired  production,  we' ire 
greatly  concerned  to  learn  the  instruction  it  was  intended  to 
convey.  Accordingly  Mr.  F.  discusses  this  topic  in  the 
third  section  of  his  disquisition ;  first  collecting  and  refuting 
most  of  the  various  opinions  which  have  been  advanced  as  tp 
the  object  of  the  book,  and  afterwards  stating  his  own  view 
of  it,  which  is,  that  it  is  a  parable  or  apologue  after  the  tnan- 
ner  of  the  East,  founded  upon  a  real  character  and  real  his- 
tory, designed  to  establish  the  sinfulness  of  man,  the  impos- 
sibility of  justifying  himself  before  God,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  an  atoning  Redeemer,  in  order  to  obtain,  justifi- 
cation and  pardon*  This  view  of  the  poem  is  supported  by  a 
luminous  analysis  of  its  content.*;,  in  the  conclusiou  of  whicj^ 
ho  thus  sums  up  the  whole. 


• : 
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**  Hisrc  this  ttrgnielUative  poem  etid« :  and,  lu  it  exhibits 
thrdughout  the  stri<:te6t  unity  of  lieBign,  so  it  may  vrell  be  pro- 
fioun^ed  the  noblest  monument  of  Pfttriarciial  and  Levitical  tfaeo- 
logy  which  occurs  in  the  whole  volume  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptom* 
To  (Men  man  the  subject  is  the  most  important  of  all  other  sub- 
jects :  foTi  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  full  discussion  of  the  vital  doc- 
Irilie  of  ^J^^aiioii  and  reconciliation  to  God  through  the  merits  of 
the  Angel'Redeetner  ;  a  discussion  raised  upon  the  basis  of  human 
vileness  and  corruption^  but  carried  up  even  to  immortal  life  in  the 
heaven  of  heavens  itself.  The  subject,  in  short,  is  the  very  sapii6 
as  that  of  St.  PauPs  Epistle  to  the  Romans :  and  the  book  of  Job, 
in  its  closely  argumentative  form,  may  be  said  to  bear  the  same 
relatiota  to  the  Old  Testament  as  that  celebrated  Epistle  does  to 
the  Kew  Testament.  Chapter  by  chapter  the  work  has  been 
Strictly  analysed ;   and  the  general  result  of  the  whole  is  this : 

SiVrth  MAir,  EVfeN  WHJRN  MOSt  ATTENTIVE  TO  THE  I>Ul*l8» 
Ot  HOrALITY,  CAHMOT  JUSTIFV  HIMSKLI?  in  THE  PRESSIfCE 
Ot  OOD*  tt)  DElilVER  AIM  FROM  WRATH,  AND  TO  GIVE  Hilt 
A  fetlOHT  TO  A  JOTf UL  RESURRECtlOU  FROM  THE  D£AD|  HR 
HAS  HEED  OF  THAT  ATONEMENT,  WHICH  CAN  ONLY  RE  SF-^ 
FRCTBD  BY   THE  ANGEL-MEDIATOR."      VoL  II.  p«  308. 

l!*his  theory  rests  upon  very  slight  grounds.  A  Bedeem^fi 
an  Atonement,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Faber  and  some  othets, 
an  Angel -Mediator,  are  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job.  Their 
Introduction  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circntnstances  in 
the  poem,  and  afibrds  ample  scope  for  the  specnintions  of  the 
ingenious.  But  we  can  find  nothing  to  justify  Mr.  FVib^s 
sapguine  declarations  respecting  the  discovery  which  he  cott- 
c^i^s  himself  to  have  made.  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  circnmstanceii  he  alludes  to,  would  have  been  so  «^tt)r- 
sorily  noticed  by  Job  akid  Elihu,  and  so  entirely  passed  oret 
by  (Sod,  if  the  a^ilication  of  them  had  been  the  object  of  tho 
wnule  poem.  We  prefer  resting  satisfied  with  the  old  inter- 
pretations. 

l?ke  thitd  and  last  book  is  appropriated  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  leading  object  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  whiefa 
being  so  well  known,  is  treated  of  in  a  more  concise,  thoagh 
.  equally  able,  lAanner.  Christianity  is  in  fact  the  completion 
oi  I^atriarchism  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law.  Under  the 
patriarchal  dispensation  mankind  were  tangfat  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  promued  Deliverer,  who  should  bruise  the  serpont*s 
bead,  and  who,  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  should  purchase 
recoHCiliation  and  pardon  for  the  sinful  creature.  The  Le- 
vitical  dispensation,  while  it  guarded  against  prevailing 
errors,  inculcated  the  same^  truths  with  increasing  force  and 
light ;  partly  in  express  terms,  and  partly  through  new  rites, 
and  ceremonies,  and  ordinances.    At  the  birth  of  Christ  the 
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day-spriiidP  from  on  high  visited  mankind,  and  expelled  those 
shades  of  darkness  and  heathenism,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  light  of  former  revelations,  still  hovered  over  the  worlcli 
and  ushered  in  the  last  and  most  perfect  dispensation,  tb^ 
object  of  which,  as  stated  by  Mr.  F.  is  ''  to  enrbrce  the  dop<^ 
trine  of  redemption  through  a  divine  Mediator,  and  the  coi;i^ 
sequent  certainty  of  eternal  life ;  but  to  enforce  it  with  a  del* 
gree  of  clearness  and  fulness,  which  can  only  spring  from  .4 
Qow  actuaify  completed  deliverance/'    Vol.  II.  p.  316, 
.Oor  anthpr  next  adverts  to  the  question  whether  the  divine 
~    dispensations  are  to  be  considered  as  a  real  covenant  be- 
tween two  parties,  or  only  a  dispensation  or  institution  from 
God  alone.    Some  writers  have  been  unwilling  to  allow  tha 
existence  of  a  true  and  proper  covenant  between  Jehovah 
and  his  people,  through  a  persuasion  that  sach  a  transaction 
is  incompatible  with  the  majesty  of  the  Supreme  Being; 
while  others,  acknowledging  the  existence  of  a  true  and  pro- 
per covenant,  suppose  it  to  have  been  made,  not  between 
Crod  and  man,  but  between  the  Persons  of  the  ever  blessed 
Trinity.     Of  this  opinion  was  the  venerable  Parkhurst;  but 
Mr.  F.  espouses  the  theory  of  a  real  covenant,  and  reasons  in 
favour  of  it  with  great  perspicuity  and  strength.     He  con- 
siders each  dispensation  in  the  light  of  a  covenant,  or  rather 
as  successive  parts   of  one  grand  covenant  between  the  so- 
vereign Creator  and  his  creatures.     In  principle  the  Patriar- 
chal, liovitical,  and  Christian  Dispensations  are  the  same ; 
the  two  former  being  ratified  over  the  typical  victims,  the 
last  over  the  antitypical  victim  ;   and  all  conspiring  to  fulfil 
the  gracious  purposes  and  covenanted  mercies  of  God  for  the 
redemption  of  fallen  man.     This  is  admirably  enforced  in 
th|B  following  passage : — 

*^  From  the  fall  of  man  to  the  end  of  the  world,  the  great  cove., 
naot  of  grace,  though  subdivided  by  the  Apostle  into  a  typical  cove- 
nant before  the  deaUi  of  Christy  and  an  antitypical  covenant  after  the 
death  qf  Christy  is  substantially  and  esseDtially  one.    And  the  terms 
of  this  one  covenant  between  God  and  man,  whether  typically  un- 
completed or  antitypically  completed,  are  still  the  same.     Jehovah 
engages,  on  his  part,  to  accept  the  meritorious  death  of  the  Mes- 
siah, as  a  full  acquittal  and  satisfaction  for  all  the  sins  of  his  people ; 
stipulating  to  guide  and  preserve  them  hpre,  and  to  receive  them  to 
glory  hereafter.     The  people  of  Jehovah   s^ain,  on  their  part, 
thankfblly  closing  in  with  an  offer  thus  mercifully  made  to  them, 
engage  to  receive  God  as  their  God  for  ever  and  ever ;  submitting 
themselves  to  the  Messiah,  in  his  triple  character  of  their  king,  and 
Iheir  priest,  and  their  prophet;  their  king,  whose  laws  they  stand 
lound  to  obey  ;  their  priest,  through  whose  sacrifice  of  himself 
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once  offered,  their  federal  right  to  eternal  happiness  is  estiiblished ; 
and  their  prophet,  whose  divine  instructions  they  profess  them- 
selves ready  to  receive  with  all  humility.  Such  are  the  contract- 
ing parties  in  the  covenant  of  grace :  and  the  medium  through 
which  it  is  ratified,  is,  each  typical  victim  anterior  to  the  death  of 
Christy  and  the  true  antitypical  victim  Christ  himself  in  the  article 
of  his  death.  Each  typical  victim,  however,  derived  its  whole  effi- 
cacy from  its  antitype :  and,  in  this  sense,  Christ  is  said  to  be  the 
lamb  J  which  was  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  xvorld  ;  because  he 
was  meritoriously  slain  in  the  purpose  of  his  Father,  whenever  the 
covenant  was  of  old  ratified  over  a  sacrifice.*'    Vol.  II.  pp.  325. 

We  shall  not  pursue  our  author's  view  of  Christianity  any 
further.  To  present  even  an  abridgment  of  his  reasoning* 
would  exceed  our  limits^  to  criticise  whe^e  so  little  is  open 
to  censure  is  useless,  and  to  praise  with  minute  particularity 
where  so  much  is  to  be  admired  would  be  endless  and  fa- 
tiguing. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  consider  the  volumes  before  us  as  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  theological  stores.  Full  of  learning 
and  ability,  and  abounding  in  ucuteness  of  remark,  they  ex- 
hibit many  luminous  views  of  the  Divine  economy,  expressed 
in  a  style,  with  the  exception  of  some  instances  of  negligence, 
generally  elegant,  and  accompanied  with  a  pervading  fervour 
of  piety.  They  illustrate  with  great  perspicuity  and  foree 
the  nature  and  object  of  the  three  Dispensations,  and  eon- 
firm  with  irresistible  argument  the  sublime  doctrine  of  re> 
demption.  The  atonement  made  for  sin  through  the  vica- 
rious sufferings  of  Christ,  is  the  basis  of  the  covenant  of 
grace.  It  is  justly  deemed  by  the  humble  and  pious  followers 
of  a  crucified  Saviour  to  be  the  very  corner-stone  of  liie 
Evangelical  Dispensation.  It  forms  the  characteristic  of 
*  every  revelation  of  God's  will  to  man  ;  it  is  set  forth  in  the 
holy  Scriptures,  from  beginning  to  end,  either  in  numerous 
and  explicit  declarations,  or  in  typical  rites  and  ordinances  ; 
yet^  as  it  has  been  virulently  attacked  of  late  by  writers  of  the 
Socinian  school,  Mr.  Faber  has  done  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  true  religion  by  shewing,  in  so  powerful  a  manner, 
the  strpng  Scriptural  attestation  to  this  essential  article  of 
our  faith.  But  while  we  thus  express  our  cordial  approba- 
tion of  the  design  and  general  execution  of  the  work,  impar- 
tial justice  requires  us  to  declare,  that  it  is  not  exempt  irom 
faults,  and  from  those  faults  especially  with  which  the  same 
author's  former  productions  are  thought  by  many  to  be  charge* 
able.  In  these,  as  in  his  former  volumes,  we  perceive  a 
bias  to  fanciful  hypothesis,  a  disposition  to  defend  it  at  all  hs* 
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zardsy  a  tendency  to  rely  on  ingenioas  argoment  Mrithoot 
weighing  its  solidity,  in  consequence  of  which  he  is  not  nn- 
frequently  led  to  the  adoption  of  positions,  novel  and  curioas, 
bat  at  the  same  time  untenable.  Upon  some  of  these  we 
have  commented,  not  with  a  wish,  the  author  may  be  fu- 
sured^  to  detract  from  his  merits,  which  are  confessedly 
great,  but  with  a  view  of  submitting  them  to  his  re-conside- 
ration ;  and,  if  he  will  be  induced  by  these  hints  to  retrench 
or  amend  what  we  are  persuaded  will  upon  inquiry  be  deemed 
erroneous  or  unsound,  we  can  have  the  pleasure  of  recom- 
mending the  work  with  unreserved  satisfaction  to  the  atten- 
tive study  of  Christian  readers.  .    . 


Art.  II.  The  Flood  of  Thessaly,  the  Girl  of  Provence, 
and  other  Poems.  By  Barry  Cornwall.  8vo.  254  pp. 
Colbum.    1823. 

The  subject  of  the  first  poem  in  the  volume  before  us,  is  the 
Deluge,  which  according  to  Ovid,  and  others^  inundated  the 
plain  of  Thessaly.  Some  have  supposed  that  this  took  place 
rather  more  than  two  hundred  years  before  the  flood  of  Noah ; 
but  from  the  testimony  of  Lucian  who  mentions  several 
minute  circumstances  recorded  by  Moses,  there  4s  little 
doubt^  that  the  tradition  being  transmitted  through  many 
generations,  became  mutilated  by  chance  or  design ;  and 
that  the  two  events  are  in  fact  to  be  identified  with  each 
other.  In  the  present  work  all  allusion  to  the  Mosaic  account 
is  wisely  avoided,  and  the  subject  is  treated  only  as  one  of 
the  mythological  tales  which  are  at  all  times  open  to  the 
fancy  of  the  poet.  It  is  certainly  one  which  afforded  ample 
room  for  vivid  and  powerful  description.  The  terrible  and 
appalling  signs  which  foretold  the  approach  of  destructipn, 
the  hard  struggle  of  fortitude  with  terror,  of  fervent  affec^on 
with  the  love  of  life,  and  the  wild  and  desolate  scene,  in 
which  nearly  the  whole  of  animal  existence  was  wrecked, 
afforded  a  field  upon  which  imagination  might  freely  expa- 
tiate. 

The  poem  opens  with  the  marriage  of  Deucalion  King  of 
Thessaly,  and  son  of  Prometheus,  with  Pyrrha  the  child  of 
Pandora.  The  nuptial  festivities  of  early  and  artless  times 
are  well  described.  At  length  the  piety  and  tranquil  pursuits 
of  the  golden  age  give  place  to  violence  and  rapine :  the 
anger  of  the  divinity  is  excited,  and  resolving. to  destroy  the 
guilty   race,   he  drives   the   overwhelming  tempest  to  the 
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fniitfal  plaiB  of  Thessaly/  The  floods  are  sent  forth,  and 
the  saturated  earth  refuses  to  receive  the  accaiDulated 
waters.  Pyrrba  in  dismay  clings  to  her  husband*  and  con- 
soled by  him  loses  until  morning  her  terror  in  sleep,  then 

f  '<  Mom  came :  but  that  broad  light  which  hung  so  long 
In  heaven  forsook  the  showering  firmament. — 
The  clouds  went  floating  on  their  fatal  way. 
Kivers  had  grown  to  seas :  the  great  sea  swol'n 
ToQ  mighty  for  his  bound  broke  on  the  land. 
Roaring  and  rushing,  and  each  flat  and  plain 
Devoured. — Upon  the  mountains  now  were  seen 
Gaunt  men,  and  women  hungering  with  their  babes, 
Eying  each  other,  or  with  marble  looks 
Measuring  the  space  beneath  swift-lessening. 
At  times  a  swimmer  from  some  distant  rock 
Less  high,  came  struggling  with  the  waves,  but  sank 
Back  from  the  slippery  soil.     Pale  mothers  then 
Wept  without  hope,  and  aged  heads  struck  cold 
By  agues  trembled  like  red  autumn  leaves ; 
And  infants  moaned  and  young  boys  shrieked  with  fear. 
Stout  men  grew  white  with  famine.     Beautiful  girls 
Whom  once  the  day  languished  to  look  on,  lay 
On  the  wet  earth  and  wrung  their  drenched  hair ; 
And  fathers  saw  them  there,  dying,  and  stole 
Their  scanty  fare,  and  while  they  perished  thrived. 
IMn  Terror  died,  and  Grief,  and  proud  Despair, 
Rage  and  Remorse,  infinite  Agony, 
Love  in  its  thousand  shapes,  weak  and  sublime^ 
Birth-strangled ;  and  strong  Passion  perished. 

,    The  young,  the  old,  weak,  wise,  the  bad,  the  good 
Fell  on  their  faces,  struck,-— whilst  over  them 
Washed  the  wild  waters  in  their  clamorous  march."      P.  25. 

The  first  part  of  the  poem  contains  the  progress  of  devas- 
tation, and  ruin  by  which  the  towering  hills,  and  the  green 
valties  were  alike  overwhelmed*  The  following  lines  may 
suffice  as  ar^favourable  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
universal  destruction  is  described. 


it 


<<  Mankind  was  dead : 
And  birds  whose  active  wings  once  cut  the  air. 
And  beasts  that  spurned  the  waters, — all  were  dead : 
And  every  reptile  of  the  woods  had  died 
Which  crawled  or  stung,  and  every  curling  worm : — 
The  untamed  tiger  in  his  den,  the  mole 
In  his  dark  home — were  choedced:  the  darting  ounce. 
And  the  blind  adder  and  the  stork  fell  down  , 

^Dead,  and  the  stifled  mammoth,  a  vast  bulk. 
Was  washed  far  out  amongst  the  populous  foam : 
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And  there  the  serpenti  which  few  hours  ago 

Could  crack  the  panther  in  his  scaly  armSy 

Lay  lifeless,  like  a  weed,  beside  his  prey. 

And  new,  all  o*er  the  deep  corpses  were  strewn. 

Wide  flofftirtg  millions,  like  the  rubbish  flung 

Forth  when  a  plague  pre?a3a ;  the  rest  down-sucked. 

Sank,  buried  in  the  world-destroying  seas/'  P.  31. 

At  length  the  floods  abate,  and  the  tidings  are  borne  to  the 
conclave- of  divinities  assembled  on  Olympus,  the  poet  thus 
proceeds. 

''  The  world  is  save d^— Millions  of  spirits  sang 
All  around  the  skiey  halls^— 7%f  World  is  saved; 
From  Deluge  ;  from  the  immeasureable  inrath 
CffJcfoe  ;  from  Desolation  /  Jrom  Decay  / 
They  sang,  and  all  the  murmuring  Zephyrs  shook 
From  off  their  wings  harmonious  airs,  and  sounds 
Came  streaming  from  immortal  instruments. 
All  heaven  attun'd,  and  as  by  Muses'  hands 
Touched  in  diviner  moments,  when  the  choir 
Of  Phoebus,  from  long  listening  to  his  lyre. 
Are  equalled  for  a  space  with  mightiest  Gods. 
Even  he  himself,  the  Lord  of  light  and  soug. 
For  once  descending  from  his  sublime  state,  > 
Swept  in  the  madness  of  the  hour,  such  chords 
As  stung  to  ravishment  and  finer  joy 
Gods,  and  all  else : — ^The  constellations  flashed  « 

And  trembled ;  the  fierce  Giants  lost  their  frown ; 
And  the  Fauns  shrieked,  while  thro'  Olympian  veins 
Like  light,  the  quick  nectarean  spirit  flew, 
Till  each  stood  forth  betrayed — a  brighter  God, 
Startled  at  his  full-shewn  Divinity.*'  P.  49* 

Deucalion  and  t^yrrha  preserved  on  their  raft,  are  at  length 
wrecked,  but  by  vigorous  effort  reaching  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  from  which  the  waters  had  receded,  they  remain 
in  solitude  and  terror  until  the  tempests  cease,  and  they 
descend  in  safety. 

**  Recovered  from  their  trance,  and  so  refreshed 
As  the  tired  spirit  is  by  food  and  sleep. 
The  wanderers  looked  around.     On  one  fair  side 
Rose  hills,  and  gentle  waters  murmured  near. 
And  vernal  mealdows  where  the  wild  rose  blew 
Spread  their  fresh  carpets.     In  the  midst  upsprung 
A  mountain,  whose  green  head  some  ancient  storm 
Had  struck  in  twain:  rich  forests  deck'd  its  hdghts, 
And  laurel  wildernesses  dodied  the  ndes. 
And  round  it  flew  harmonious  winds,  whose  wmgs 
Bore  inspiration  and  the  sound  of  song. 
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•Lower,  and  in  the  shade  of  that  great  hill, 

A  temple  lay ;  untouched  by  storm  or  flood 

It  seemed,  and  white  as  when,  just  hewn,  it  caught 

Ionian  beauty  from  the  carver's  skill. 

Thither  they  went,  perhaps  by  some  strong  star 

Drawn,  or  the  spirit  of  the  place  unseen, 

To  ask  their  doom  or  own  the  ruling  God : — 

Thither  they  went,  first  parents,  whom  no  child 

Solaced,  yet  with  hearts  lighter  than  of  yore ; 

The  woman  paler  than  when  first  she  flung 

Her  curh'ng  arm^  around  Deucalion's  neck, 

And  he  more  gravely  beautiful,  less  young, 

But  nearer  heaven  and  like  a  dream  of  Jove."  P.  58. 

In  the  description  of  the  birth  of  the  new  race  of  men, 
and  the  vision  of  Deucalion  with  which  the  piece  concludes, 
although  there  can  be  little  claim  to  the  merit  of  invention  ia 
the  incidents,  Mr.  Cornwall  has  certainly  been  successful. 

We  cannot  but  blame  in  one  instance,  the  introduction  of 
the  Holiest  of  Names  in  the  midst  of  fiction  and  fable.  After 
relating  the  progress  of  crime  on  earth,  the  poet  proceeds, 

*^  Such  sin  was  never  done,  nor  stain  beheld 
Thro'  wide  creation  since  the  world  began, 
Save  when  Jehovah  shot  his  fiery  rain 
Down  on  Gomorrah,  and  that  city  razed 
And  ruined,  and  its  tenants  all  destroyed/* 

Th^re  are  few  faults  more  to  be  reprobated  than  the  mixture 
of  Scripture  facts  with  the  wild  and  incoherent  tales  of  pagaa 
tradition.  £[eathen  mythology  may  still  be  allowed  as  the 
vehicle  of  poetry,  and  as  a  field  for  the  excursions  of  fancy, 
but  it  must  never  come  into  collision  with  any  thing  which 
relate3  to  a  purer,  and  more  enlightened  faith.  It  is  in  vain 
that  any  one  should  plead  the  example  of  Milton,  for  the 
violation  of  this  rule,  since  the  best  and  wisest  of  critics, 
have  blamed  this  as  one  of  the  chief  faults  of  the  mighty 
poet,  and  in  fact  it  is  an  instance  in  which  he  was  influenced 
by  the  bad  taste  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

The  second  poem  is  founded  on  a  circumstance  which  we 
believe  is  originally  related  in  a  French  work  on  Lunacy. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  girl  of  Proveqce,  who  on  seeing  the  statue 
of  the  Belvidere  Apollo,  conceived  a  passion  for  it,  and  at 
length  ended  her  existence  in  this  frantic  delusion.  Ti^e 
opening  lines  are  ^mong  the  best. 


it 
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"  I. 

If  there  be  aught  within  thy  pleasant  land. 
Fair  France,  which  to  the  poet  help  may  be — 
If  thou  art  haunted  by  a  Muse, — command 
That  now  she  cast  her  precious  spell  on  me : 
Bid  that  the  verse  I  write  be  fair  and  free  ; 
So  may  J,  an  untravelled  stranger,  sing 
Like  one  who  drinketh  of  Apollo's  spring. 

"  II. 

For, — tho'  I  never  beneath  eastern  suns 

Wandered,  nor  by  Parnassus  hill  so  high,      ' 

Nor  where  in  beauty  that  bright  fountain  runs 

Struck  by  the  winged  horse  that  scaled  the  sky, 

Nor  ever  in  the  meads  of  Arcady, 

In  flowery  Enna,  or  Thessalian  shade. 

Heard  sweet  the  pastoral  pipe  at  evening  played, — 

**  in. 

"  Yet  have  I  chosen,  from  the  throngs  of  tale 
Which  crowded  on  me  in  life's  dreaming  hours. 
One— sad  indeed,  but  such  as  may  not  fail 
To  attest  the  peerless  kj|)g's  undying  powers. 
Who,  like  a  light  amongst  £lysian  bowers 
Still  moveth,  while  the  sun  (his  empty  throne) 
Floats  onwards,  in  its  weary  round,  alone,"  P.  77- 

The  effect  of  insanity  upon  an  ardent  and  delicate  mind  is 
well  pourtrayed.  The  unhappy  girl  indulging  the  aberration 
of  her  fancy,  beguiled  her  sorrow  by  imagining  that  the 
marble  image  was  not  insensible  to  her  affection. 

"  XCIV. 

**  She  was  Apollo's  votary,  (so  she  deemed) 
His  bride,  and  met  him  in  his  radiant  bowers, 
And  sometimes,  as  his  priestess  pale  beseemed. 
She  strewed  before  his  image,  like  the  Hours, 
Delicate  blooms,  spring  buds  and  summer  flowers. 
Faint  violets,  dainty  lilies,  the  red  rose,— 
What  time  his  splendour  in  (he  Eastern  glows. 

«  xcv.    • 

^  And  these  she  took  and  strewed  before  his  feet, 
And  tore  the  laurel  (his  own  leaf)  to  pay 
Homage  unto  its  God,  and  the  plant  sweet 
That  turns  its  bosom  to  the  sunny  ray," 
And  all  which  open  at  the  break  of  day. 
And  all  which  worthy  are  to  pay  him  due 
Honour, — pink,  saffron,  crimson,  pied,  or  blue. 
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«  XCVI. 

**  And  ever,  when  was  done  her  floweiy  toil. 
She  stood  (idolatress !)  and  languished  there, 
She  and  the  God,  alone  ;"«-4ior  would  she  spoil 
The  silence  with  her  voice,  but  with  mute  care 
Over  his  carved  limbs  a  garment  fair 
She  threw,  still  worshipping  with  amorous  pain, 
Still  watching  ever  his  divine  disdain."  P«  117. 

Of  the  remaing  poems  the  letter  of  Boccaccio  is  the  best. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  Mary  of  Arragon,  of  whom 
tradition  says  that  the  poet  was  enamoured.  Among  the 
most  pleasing  passages  we  may  select  this. 

«  Would  I  might  call  unto  thy  heart  the  hours, 
Those  pleasant  hours,  when  we  roamed  so  free, 
Listening  and  talking  by  the  Naples'  sea ! 
Or  gathering  from  thy  &ther*s  gardens  flowers 
To  braid  thy  hair  on  some  fe^t-coming  night  :— 
Oh !  still  most  dear  are  those  gone  hours  to  me ; 
Yet  dearer  those  when  at  the  young  eve-light. 
Seated  ^miliar  near  thy  cedar  tree, 

We  watched  the  coming  moon,  and  saw  how  she  ' 

Journeyed  above  us  on  her^ightless  track. 
And  chased  with  serene  looks  the  fleecy  rack. 
Or  smiled  as  might  the  huntress-queen  of  Heaven 
Floating,  attended  by  her  starry  court. 
O'er  plain  and  mountain  where  their  shadowy  sport 
Is  again  revealed, — or  when  all  passion.driven. 
Leaving  the  azure  moors  she  seeks  her  way 
Through  cloud  and  tempest  and  the  peal'd  alarms 
Of  thunder,  and  the  lightning's  quivering  wrath. 
Guided  by  Love  unto  the  Latmian's  arms.—- 
Oh !  so  wast  thou  bv  love  and  duty  guided. 
And  we  were  ruled  oy  thee;  for  each  one  prided 
Himself  upon  obedience, — not  in  vain, 
For  thou  wast  as  a  virtue  without  stain, 
A  visible  perfection  shining  clear, 
A  creature  fairer  than  man  worslnps  here.''  P.  14f7. 

The  fall  of  Saturn  is  founded  on  fable  too  far  remote  from 
human  scenes  and  human  feelings  to  be  very  interesting. 
We  are  seldom  afFectecT  by  fiction,  unless  we  can  conceive 
ourselves  as  actors  in  the  events  of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  following  lines  however  are  very  poetical. 

"  Here,  on  this  dusty  earthy  perhaps  the  Spirit 
Of  Love  may  droop,  or  soil  its  radiant  wings : 
Perhaps  a— something  it  may  chance  inherit 
Of  what  is  around : — and  vet  the  bird  that  sings 
In  prison  learneth  a  melodious  strain, 
And  often  its  sweetest  song  is  born  of  pain. 
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SOf  in  the  land  of  sorrows.  Love  may  shine. 
Thro*  clouds— thro'  tears  perhaps,  yet  still  divine. 
Divine  as  beauty — as  the  light  of  truth. 
And  fed  with  passion  and  immortal  youth. 
And  music,  like  some  white  enchanted  bird 
In  old  times  on  Arabian  waters  heard. 
Oh !  then  Imagination  was  a  God, 
And  on  the  world  with  radiant  steps  he  trod. 
And  every  leaf  he  touched,  and  every  hue 
He  glanced  on  became  bright,  and  all  was  true : 
And  still — as  soft  as  fable.  Nature  sings 
Still  in  the  shadowy  woods  and  haunted  springs : 
And  birds  at  break  of  mom  still  wake  the  sun. 
And  some  (more  sweet)  still  chaunt  when  day  is  done ; 
And  some  the  night  wind  witch  with  amorous  sighs, 
Only  the  swan  is  mute — until  it  dies."  P.  176. 

The  story  of  the  genealogists,  which,  as  we  learn  from  a 
few  lines  of  dedication,  was  intended  to  be  mirthfal,  serves 
only  to  prove  how  much  Mr.  Cornwall  mistook  his  talent.  To 
succeed  in  the  humorous,  requires  perhaps  more  than  in 
any  other  style,  a  natural  vein,  and  to  attempt  it  without  this 
is  to  ensure  failure. 

Among  the  minor  blemish^  of  the  poems  we  must  remark 
the  introduction  of  such  phrazes  as,  glooming  sJiores,  scything 
blasts,  westering  starSy  and  some  others  which  occur,  since 
to  say  the  least  of  them  they  are  needless  innovations  in 
language.  It  has  been  permitted  to  great  writers  by  tacit 
convention,  to  enrich  their  native  tongue  by  the  introduction 
of  new  words :  and  there  are  still  many  which  belong  to  the 
class  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  if  they  are  not  EngHsh  they 
well  deserve  to  be ;  but  these  are  only  such  as^  are  supported 
by  analogy,  or  are  required  to  express  ideas,  which  we  cannot 
otherwise  explain  unless  by  periphrasis. 

On  closing  the  volume  we  find  that  wejiave  more  to  com- 
mend than  to  censure.  There  are  lines  of  extreme  beauty^ 
and  many  passages  to  which  talent  and  good  taste  have 
equally  contributed.  We  doubt  not  therefore  that  the 
poems,  although  deformed  by  some  instances  of  affectation, 
and  mannerism,  will  add  to  the  former  reputation  of  the 
author.  - 

Art.  III.  The  Pyrenees,  and  the  South  of  France^ 
during  the  Months  of  November  and  December  1822.  By 
A.  Thiers,    pp.  188.    Treuttel  and  Co.  1823. 

Tir&  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  political ;  but  its  merits  are 
aTlogether  picturesque.    M»  Thiers  endeavours  to  draw  such 
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a  portrait  of  Spanish  GQeriilas*  as  might  deter  the  'French 
army  from  crossing  tli^  Pyrenees;  1  he  attempt  to  say  the 
best  of  it  was  unj^atriotic  and  absurd ;  but  it  has  been  at- 
tended by  some  tery  lively  sketches  of  tKe  scenery  and  in- 
habitants of  the  French  and  Spanish  border.  .  The  tour 
commences  with  a  display  of  fretfulness  and  irritability, 
which  we  cannot  commend.  The  traveller,  was  required 
to  provide  himself  with  passpbrts  ;  and  sorely  did  he  grieve 
over  the  preliminary  enquiries  which  were  itidispensable  to 
a  permission  to  circulate  freely  through  France.  Civiliza- 
tion, he  informs  us,  while  it  gives  mail  coaches  to  sub- 
jects, gives  telegraphs  to  their  rulers.  And  on  the  strength 
of  this  apophthegm,  he  wishes  for  the  return  of  those  halcyon 
days  in  which  travellers  were  never  impeded  by  more  cere- 
monious detainers  than  Robin  Hood,  or  the  Wild  Boar  of 
Axdennes.  When  he  arrives  at  the  Pyrenees,  he  acquires  a 
juster  notion  of  the  value  of  a  Diligence  Frangaise. 

We  extract  the  account  of  his  first  meeting  with  the  emi- 
grant Spanish  monks. 

**  The  monks,  who  are  the  forerunners  of  every  ^emigration; 
swarmed  at  Perpignan,  and  prece^d  the  Regency.  At  Narbonnev 
I  had  already  met  the  capuchitis,  with  their  ample  brown  flowing 
robe,  their  large  hoods  hanging  down  to  the  middle  of  the  bacl^ 
their  tosary,-  and  their  head  and  feet  bare.*  At  Perpignan  I  saw 
monks  of  all  colours }  black,  blue,  white,  grey,  and  reddish  h^rown;- 
the.  ci^m.in  large  great  coats,  and  immense:  French  hats.  You 
remark  a  singular  habit  in  them  when  you  meet  them ;  they  fol- 
lowed you  with  their  eyes,  asif  ready  to  answer  a  question,  and 
their  jextended  haod  seemed  ready  to  bless  yoxi;  1  soon  learnt 
that  in  iSpain,  they,  bless  all  the  peasants,  who.  prostrate  themselves 
before  theni|  and  1  understand  that  they  were  inclined  to  be  equally 
generous  in  France,  as  in  their  own  country.  Two  of  them,  with 
whom  I  conversed,  said  carelessly,  *  Ibe  Spaniards  like  it,  and 
we  give  it  them.  In  France  they  do  not  care  for  it,  and  we 
keep  it  to  ourselves.''  In  general  I  did  not  find  them  very^ fana- 
tical. They  have  a  kmd  of  indolence  which  excludes  violent 
sentiments.  They  are  very  little  effected  by  the  diminution  of 
the  king's  powisr,^  but  the  happy  theocratic  influence  which  they 
enjoyed  has  been  disturbed;  The  xonvents  of  several  of  them 
have  been  visited,  the  majority  has  suffered  for  the  crimes  of  a  fewi 
and  they  have  fled;  in  no  great  hurry,  however,  and  contented  with 
the  quiet  ^nd  easy  pace  of  their  mules. 

"  The  profession'  of  a  monk  is-  very  general  in  Spain,  because 
it  is  easy,  pleasant,'  and  favours  all  kiiid  of  idleness.  If  a  man 
has  committed  any  irregularities,  or  if  he  is  still  more  lazy  than 
his  lazy  countrymen^  he  is' received  into  a  monastery,  and.dts^ 
plays  his  tranquil  sanctity  in  the  eyes   of  the  people,  who  V9 
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riad  to  jee  the  servaiiU  of  God  multiply.  A  portion  of  the  land 
a  allotted  for  their  support,  and  voluntary  donations  add  con-* 
siderabhr  to  their  eHtablisbed  income.  This  easy  mode  of  life  gives 
most  of  them  a  happy  embonpoint ;  a  lively  red  to  their  cheeks  ; 
dBu:es  the  fine  lines  of  the  Moorish  countenance ;  renders  those 
bapi^y  bodies  difficult  to  be  moved ;  and  in  their  untroubled  reign, 
takes  from  them  even  the  hatred  of  heresy,  the  very  name  of 
which  is  unknown  to  them.  In  others  the  cloister  appears  to 
bave  ndade  the  complexion  sallow,  hollowed  and  inflamed  the  eyes, 
^•pressed  the  cheeks,  and  thus  produced  the  ideal  of  fanaticism. 
I  nave  never  f^e^w  any  thing  finer  than  some  of  these  heads  pro- 
iecting  from  the  large  robes  o^  the  capuchinS|  with  an  ample  rore- 
Mad,  a  lotig  straight  nose,  large  black  fixed  eyes,  a  little  strong 
ttd  thick  beard.  Among  them  are  those  men,  who  by  turns^ 
monks  and  guerillas,  have  quitted  the  mountains  since  the  return 
tt  Ferdinand^  and  now  go  back  to  them,  to  satisfy  an  ardent  tem- 
perament, which  under  other  institutions,  would  have  shewn  itself 
^  great  actions,  and  noble  enterprizes/'    P.  75. 

The  best  of  the  Gnerilla  chiefs  is  thus  described ;'— 

• 

**  Miralh^  is  a  farmer  of  Cerbera,  very  rich  from  the  extent  of 
Ilia  estates  and  the  number  of  his  servants.    He  was  living  quietly 
on  bis  property,  when  he  was  lold  that  the  Faith  was  menacecf^ 
and  the  throne  in  danger.    He  immediately  assembled  the  pea. 
aaots  of  the  country,  marched  towards  La  oeu  d^Urgel  and  joined 
the  army  of  the   Faith.      Miralhds  is  near  fifty,  with  a  pretty 
good  figure,  and  a  true  Spanish  countenance,  very  ignorant,  but 
poeaessed  of  great  natural  good  sense,  in  short  the  most  honest 
aod  sincere  fanatic  that  can  be  conceived*    This  extraordinary 
iBpsuBkf  although  continually  surrounded  by  robbers  and  assassins, 
baa,  however,  exhibited  the  strictest  probity,  and  the  greatest 
moderation  to  the  subjects  of  the  opposite  party ;    and  he  has 
|MK»ved  by^  his  conduct  amid  so  many  bad  examples,  that  there 
are  natural  dispositions,  truly  virtuous.     This  worthy  Spaniard  ia 
the  tutelary  g^iius  of  the  oppressed  Cerdagne,  and  has  exerted 
himself  to  oppose  his  beneficent  ii^fiuence  to  that  of  the  terrible 
J^fiaas,  who  is  to  this  country  the  genius  of  evil.     Wherever  this 
bffsve  man  showed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  peasantry,  mounted 
cm  a  great  farm-horse,  with  his  net,  his  jacket,  and  his  spurs  over 
fab  tpariiUaSf  confidence  and  security  returned.      He  paid  for 
every  thing  he  took^  and  never  levied  forced  contributions,  by 
threatening  to  burn  the  country,  if  payment  was  refused.    Judig- 
liant  at  the  extortions  of  his  colleagues,  he  has  sometimes  threat* 
c^Aed  to  retire  to  his  estates,  but  his  zeal  in  a  cause  which  he 
ctestders  sacred  has  always  prevented  him.    One  day  he  came  to 
Bberg-M adame»  and  desired  to  speak  with  an  officer  whom  he  had 
fteqoently  consulted,  and  in  whose  judgment  he  had  great  con* 
fideece.     The  good  man  was  quite  in  despair,  as  his  colleague^  in 
ofder  to  finish  matters  more  quickly,  wanted  to  set  fire  to  the 

T 
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ttountty^  and  he  did  not  know  liow  to  act.  Tbe  ofiicar  aMsed  biii 
not  to  yield*  and  rather  to  drive  ^way  the  barbarian,  with,  whoaa  \vn 
\aA  to  do ;  he  followed  this  advice,  and  the  country  was  saved  foe 
some  days  from  a  merciless  enemy. 

•*  I  have  heard  our  ofBcers,  who  in  general  feel  the  greatest 
disgust  at  (he  scenes  they  have  witnessed/  and  detest  the  chiefe  of 
ib^  bands  as  they  deserve,  say  with  warmth,  tliat  if  ever  they  ^o 
into  Cerdagne,  they  will  pay  a  visit  to  this  generous  inaurgeht^ 
wbo  is  perhaps  the  only  one  of  them  all,  who  is  conselentkiusiy 
steadfast  in  the  cause,  and  whose  heart  is^  as  good  as  it  iis  noUe.*^ 
P.  110. 

.Bat  the  actuiil  Guerilfa  himself  is  thfe  finest  aivd  most* 
formidaJ>lQ  of  raca.  .  Mrs.  Radclilie's  banditti  are  beateiv 
iioliow  when  compared  with  these  ferocious  patriots.  M.. 
Tbii^rs  passed  a  night  in  the  tower  of  Ciurol,  and  shared  tiis. 

supper  with  smugglers  a»d  heroes. 

< 

**  I  soon  found  inyself  seated  next  to  the  chiefi)f  a  bdnd,  whose* 
face  pronis^d  me  many  cun'oiis  sibtf'iesy  if  I  could. fiiake  myself  pn- 
iJerstood,  and  accommodate  myself  to  his  Castillian  pride.  He  wore 
a  lafrge  doak  wrapt  round  his  body,  a  leather  girA^  from  wbfeh  no 
sMre  now  hung ;  bat  on  the  other  liatid  I  fmm  a  rnde  htodie  fif6^ 
jectmg  from  the  pocket  ofhis  troiMlers.  He  had  jtist  steoked  ff  pip^,* 
and  puttmg  his  hand  to  this  pocket,  drew  out  a  vety  long;  instni- 
ibent,  which  suddenly  opening,  shewed  me  a  daggei'  ooncei^ed 
tmder  the  form  of  a  knife.  He  made  \xst  of  the  -point  *i>  t^dint 
t)^  bowl  of  his  pipe,  and  when  this  opeftttibn  was  fInMhed,  1^ 
l0Ql:ed  at  his  weapon  for  ah  instant,  lind  turned  it  several  time& 
with  complacency,  like  a  man  who  contemplates  his  last  billing. '  A 
brigadier  of  the  gendarmes  who  was  present,  imfn^edialely  put  bfs 
hand  on  it,  saying  that  it  was  forbidden  to  enter  with  arms  into  the 
French  territory. 

' .  *•  *  Well,'  said  the  other,  *  is  it  forbidden  to  cut  one*i  tc^mcco 
and  bread  ?^ 

'**  *  Certainly  not,*  replied  the  brigacKer, '  b<)t  here  is  more  tJiiin; 
ii  fefqnlred  to  cut  tobacco  and  bread.* 

••  *  And  the  wohres  and  dogs ;  must  we  not  defend  ourselves 
agahist  them  ?' ''    P.  1S2.  / 

An  old  French  serjeant  commences  a  con^versatioB  npoa 
the  powers  of  these  singular  soldiers. 

"  Only  look  at  those  feet;  no  goat's  are  more  forked.     A^d  f^^t . 
dagger  1  I'll  wager  that  it  has  tasted  plenty  of  our  blood.     Shc|Uli' 
a  viBainous  weapon  like  that  come  into  France?  If  the  brigadier 
would  allow  me/ — 

** '  *  Vou.  seem  to  be  rather  afraid  of  it.' 

.  **  *  Oh,  my  good  sir^  when  I  see  it,  I  am.  not  afraid  of  it,  anfi . 
thank  God  my  musket  fears  nobody.    But  my  musket  goes  only  in 
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one  btadtind  thk  wrpeDt  of  a  knife  pAises  from  ooe  hand  to  anothtf » 
h  96m  ymx  trhen  you  do  not  see  it,  and  it  penetrates  you  as  it  would 
imto  the  crumb  of  this  loaf/ 

«  <  You  have  then  foaght  long  against  the  guerillas;  it  is  a  bad 
land  of  warfare/ 

*'  *  Bad !  you  nerer  know  where  it  is.      The  road  is  always 

^en,  there  are  never  any  enemies  before  you ;  but  behind.  •  • .  . 
you  only  want  to  drink  at  a  pool,  or  to  cut  wood,  yoi^  must  be 
on  your  guard  against  the  very  stones.  All  of  a  sudden,  one  of 
those  felk>ws,  such  as  you  see  there,  rushes  out,  and  you  are  dead 

bifiMre  you  have  time  to  cry  vive  PEmptreur ! Excuse  me,' 

added  the  good  serjeant, '  you  know  that  at  the  time  we  fought 
against  those  people,  we  used  to  cry  vhe  VEmpereur.  And  he,  you 
knowy  would  not  have  us  be  afraid.  In  the  campaign  in  Egypt — 
yan  remember,  sir,  the  campaign  in  Egypt  ?' 

**  *  Not  exactly,  for  I.  was  not  there;  but  I  have  heard  «>eak 
afit.' 

. «  <  Well  i  I  will  tell  you.  The  sabres  of  those  Turks  cut  you  off 
i*M  head,  as  we  could  cut  off  the  top  of  a  little  shrub.  Thbse 
at  first  rather  frightened  us ;  but  the  general  soon  cured  us 
He  told  us  that  we  were  children;  yet  we  were  taller  and 
than  he ;  I  for  my  part  was  four  years  older.  Well  1  he  said 
so  much  to  us,  that  we  lost  our  fear.-^But  these  knives.'  •  •  •  • 

•*  *  Did  he  not  accustqm  you  to  them  V 

**  "*  Accustom!* •••people  say  much  more:  namely,  that  he 
«0idd  not  eome  back  here  Inmself  on  account  of  them,  aad  If  he 
#as  afraid  of  them,  what  shouki  toe  feel  i' 

*f  <  Do  you  really  think  that  Bonaparte  was  afraid  of  returning  to 
9pun  on  account  of  the  knives  ?' 

*^  ^  Faith !  they  say  so.  And  then,  look  you,  he  was  just  mar- 
nad ;  and  it  is  unpleasant  the  first  year  of  marriage  to  carry  on  this 
aart  of  war.  As  for  me^  I  thought  more  than  once  tliat  I  should 
never  see  my  old  mother  again.  Come»  sir,  let  us  take  a  draught. 
All  this  is  very  well  to  talk  of  when  you  are  no  longer  in  the  middle 
of  it.'  And  turning  at  the  same  time  to  some  young  soldiers,  whom 
he  pledged;  *  My  poor  children,'  said  he,  *  Gbd  keep  you  from 
^Sffon.'  "    P.  135. 

This  magnificent  bandit  is  then  described  asleep,  and  re- 
ceiving the  red  light  of  the  fire  upon  his  countenance,  like 
Emdyndon  Kghted  up  hy  a  moon  ieam.  The  •general  cha- 
ractca* .  of  the  mountaineer  is  thus  g^iven  by  the  veteran 
jranadier. 

^  What  do  you  think  of  this  company  ?'  said 'the  gendarme ; 
ttad  without  giving  me  time  to  reply,  added,  *  you  must  certaiiUy 
some  very  particular  business  to  bring,  you  here ;  as  for  me;  I 
not  stay  a  day  in  tt|  if  1  were  not  obliged  by  my  office.  I 
re  guarded  all  the  coasts  of  France,  ail  the  defiles  of  tl)e  Alps; 
I  have  even  served  in  Italy  during  the  blockade ;  ixit  I  assure  you 
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•  that  I  have  never  yet  seen  such  smugglers  as  those  of  the  valley  of 
Carol.  See,  said  he  (pointing  to  the  company)  these  are  people 
who  know^  the  smallest  crevice  in  the  ^lountains,  and  who  pasd 
where  neither  you  nor  I  would  ever  dare  to  venture  ourselves.  And 
what  kind  of  contraband  do  you  think  they  carry  on  ? — In  the  Jura, 
near  Geneva,  the  moi?ntaineers  carry  jewellery  and  watches,  which 
are  such  small  articles  that  it  is  natural  they  should  not  be  seen.  But 
these  merely  smuggle — what  do  you  think? — wool !  and  we  can 
hardly  ever  catch  them.  In  fact,  they  climb  the  mountains  on  the 
south  side,  and  when  they  have  reached  the  summit  they  throw 
down  the  bales,  which  roll  down  on  the  north  side,  when  others  re- 
ceive and  carry  them  through  the  defiles  into  the  plain.  It  is  in 
vain  that  we  watch  them,  they  always  escape  us.  It  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  with  sugar  and  coifeee ;  as  for  those  goods,  they  intro- 
duce them  as  the  ladies  in  the  sea-ports  do  Vanilla»  in  their  bags. 

:They  are  an  untractable  and  wicked  people,  whom  we  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  keep  under  restraint,  who  are  neither  French 
nor  Spanish,  and  who  look  only  for  one  thing,  which  is  a  rise  in  the 

'  price  of  commodities.     Would  you  believe  it,  they  are  almost  ail 

'  Bonapartists,  though  they  had  no  more  connection  with  the  govem- 
itient  of  Bonaparte  than  with  that  of  the  king?  But  I  will  tell  you  the 
reason;  sugar  and  coffee  were  dearer  then,  and  smuggling  was 
more  profitable.'"    P.  140. 

::  We  must  now  bid  adieu  to  M.  A.  Thiers ;  his  intention 
.in.  this  publication  may  have  been  very  good;  but  how  could 
he  think  of  frightening  the  soldiers  of  France  by  such  raw- 
heads  and  bloody  bones  as  those  which  he  has  here  collebted. 
He  supposes  them  so  simple  as  not  to  know  that  the  Englidi 
had  some  share  in  Bonaparte's  expulsion  from  Spain.  He 
supposes  that  a  magnificent  bandit  will  send  them  at  once  to 
tbe  right  about,  and  he  talks  as  wisely  as  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
acts,  as  well  as  Ballasteros  and  Morillo  fight. 


.  Art.  IV.  Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bomiay* 
Vol.  III.    Longman  and  CJo.    1B23. 

We  cannot  say  of  this  volume,  that  it  is  either  interesting  or 
amusing.  CQnfined  by  tbe  plan  of  the  Society,  or  hy  the 
acquirements  of  its  members,  to  a  very  limited  range  of  in- 
.▼estigation,  these  Transactions  present  such  a  degree  of 
sameaefts  and  mediocrity,  that  the  reader  feels  himself  con- 
demned to  turn  over  page  after  page,  still  in  quest  of  soioe- 
thing  that  may  gratify  his  curiosity,  or  reward  his  laboiur; 
and  at  length  to  find  himself  at  the  end  unsatisfied,  or  dii- 
appointed.    The  religion  and  antiquities  of  India  no  longer 
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passes  tiie  interest  which  they  once  excited  in  the  mind  of 
a-  European :  the  absurdity  of  the  one,  and  the  uncertainty  , 
of  the  other^  having  completely  exhaused  the  patience  of 
the  most  resolute  scholar,  and  mocked,  at  the  same  time,  his 
djBKire  of  knowledge  by  a  repetition  of  the  most  monstrous 
and  uncouth  fables,  and  by  an  array  of  dates  and  epochs, 
livhich  no  extent  of  credulity  could  tolerate.  The  literature^ 
too,  of  iiindostan,  as  we  remarked  in  a  former  article,  has 
keen  found  of  much  less  importance,  than  the  enthusiasm 
oif  its  more  ^aily  cultivators  would  have  allowed  them  to  au- 
tjiiipate :  whilst  the  science  of  the  East,  even  when  aided 
and  embellished  by  the  more  rational  philosophy  of  Europe, 
if  410 w  admitted  to  consist  of  a  few  rude  principles,  unskii- 
fidly  connected  and  illogically  pursued.  M.  Bailly,  in  his 
Hutory  of  Ancient  Astronomy,  represents  with  more  fancy 
tnan  truth,  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  Asiatics  in  the 
hgbt  of  a  magnificent  ruin ;  and  wishes  us  to  belieye,  that, 
amidst  the  disorder  which  now  prevails,  we  see  the  scattered, 
mafterials  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  original  productions 
of  human  genius,  which  the  weight  of  time,  and  the  revo* 
lutions  of  society,  have  gradually  broken  down  and  defaced. 
But  others,  not  less  intelligent  than  Baillv,  have  satisfied 
tbeo^elves  that  the  fabric  of  Oriental  philosophy  can,  at  no 
t^n^e  ^ave  been  either  lofty  or  elegant ;  and  that  the  frag*- 
ments  which  we  behold  bear  the  appearance  of  blocks  which 
h^ive  never  been  fashioned  nor  polished,  rather  than  of 
stately  columns,  which  the  injuries  of  age,  and  of  barbarism, 
hvffe  stripped  of  their  beauty. 

As  the  labours  of  the  Bombay  Society  appear  to  be  re« 
flitrii^ted  to  enquiries  which  bear  more  or  less  directly  qu  the* 
iliostration  of  Eastern  manners,  language,  and  religion^  the 
barrenness  of  their  field,  and  the  tame  uniformity  of  its 
Tiews,  are  never  relieved  by  the  introduction  of  the  richer 
and  more  varied  discussions  which  respect  European  science 
i^id  modern  interests.  We  are  aw^re  that  such  discussions 
vanld  be  altogether  unseasopable  and  misplaced  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  .^n  Indian  Society,  and  9re  besides  perfectly  con* 
YiDised  that  all  the  value  which  can  belong  to  the  literary 
labours  of  such  a  body,  must  be  derived  from  the  light  w)iiph 
tUey  still  succeed  in  throwing  upoii  the  dark  parts  of  Asiatic 
biatory  and  antiquities  ;  and  -we  should,  therefore,  be  among 
t^  first  to  deprecate  any  such  extension  of  their  plan  or 
clttnge  of  objects  as  would  lead  the  members  to  assume  the 
office  of  mere  critics,  or  of  political  pamphleteers.  Wo 
^liqde  to  the  narrow  field  which  they  occupy,  merely  as  to 
one  of  the  reasons  which  will  enable   the   reader  to  ac^ 
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cttkTd  for  the  general  heaviness  which  pervades  these  Trans* 
actions,  as  well  as  for  that  want  of  variety  and  stimnlatiii; 
matter  which  the  appetite  of  the  present  age  so  clatnoreuslj 
demands. 

There  are  three  or  foiur  papers  in  this  voiomey  furnished 
by  Alajor  Vans  Kennedy,  all  of  which  are  considerably  too 
\BBg  and  diffase.  The  leading  fault  in  every  one  of  his  pro- 
ductions is  the  extreme  tennity  of  his  matter,  and  the  inter- 
minable wordiness  of  bis  style.  We  believe  we  made  the 
^ame  observations  in  our  review  of  the  second  volume  of  these 
Memoirs;  and  there  is,  we  lament,  more  ground  for  it  than 
ever,  in  the  one  now  before  us.  For  example^  there  is  a 
critique  on  the  Mahomet  of  Vt>Uaire,  which  occupies  no 
fewer  thaki  fifty  qtrarto  pages ;  of  which  the  object  is  neitber 
more  nor  les^  than  to  prove  that  the  poet  has  not  adhetedt 
literally  to  the  truth  of  history,  in  depicting  the  cbaractelr  of 
that  celebrated  impostor ;  a  circumstance  which  the  at^thor 
was  himself  the  first  to  acknowledge,  and  which  he  even  at- 
tempted to  defend  on  the  unphilosophical  ground,  that  he  who 
was  a  fanktic  and  a  hypocrite,  w^s  capable  of  every  oHier 
wickedness,  even  the  most  atrocious. 

The  first  article  in  the  volume,  is  likewise  from  the  pen 
di'  Msyor  Kennedy,  and  has  for  its  subject,  the  "  State 
of  Persia,  from  the  Battle  of  Arbela,  in  A.  C.  331,  to'tiie 
Rise  of  Ardashir  Babegan>  in  A.D.  226."  Of  this  long 
period,  our  knowledge  is  so  excessively  scanty,  that  we  cai|- 
iiot  but  fpel  gratcfal  for  the  attempt  which  is  here  made  to 
supply  us  with  an  addition  to  it;  and  if  the  success  of  the 
industrious  author  has  not  been  such  as  to  fill  up  the  vacnityj, 
he  has  at  least  made  s:ood  use  of  all  the  materials  which  a 
sedulous  and  persevering  research  could  enable  him  to  pro* 
cure,  and  also  pt)inted  out  the  particular  objects  tp  winch 
fature  enquiry  will  be  most  profitably  directed, 
'  We  pass  over  three  papers,  pne  of  which  presents  the  sln- 
^lar  title  of  *•  An  Account  of  tlie  Origin  ot  the  Living  €(ocl 
at  the  Village  of  Chinchore,  near  Pat)na,**  and  invite  the 
Slttention  pf  a  reader  fbr  a  moment  to  one  t^ontributed  by  Sir 
John  MalcohHy  on  the  Iiistitntion  and  Ceremonies  or  Uie 
Hindt)o  Festival  of  the  IHisrah  ;  ^h  ^  short  aecomit  of  Ihe 
Knrradee  Brahmins. 

or  the  festival  now  mentioned,  nothing  appears  either  new 
pr  strikipg,  or'  '  in  any  degree  >vorthy  vf  quotation  ©r 
abridgment.  "iThere  was,  however,  a  time  when  the  Vjtre- 
monies  of  the  Dnsrah  were  atteiirfed  with  a  mystery  of  great 
"i^ickedness,  and  disgraced  by  one  of  the  most  frightful  iwr 
prifices  of  a  cruel  superstitioh.    Sir  3ohn  had  been  informei^ 


_  ^  • 
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that  ft  was  Bet  nncommon  on  the  occasion  we  are  now  speak- 
vti^  of,  tt>  immolate  iiniBan  victims  at  the  altar  of  one  di  their 
l^oddesscs  ;  and  upon  enquiring  of  a  Brahmin  as  fo.t{ie  trutii 
of  tiie  report,  he  was  assui^ed,  that  his  information  was  per- 
fectly cerrect^  and  moreover  tliat  the  unhappy  persons  who 
were  selected  as  sin-offerings  to  the  sanguinary  divinity,  wer« 
usually,  closely  connected  with  Uie  individuals  whe^e  hands 
deprived  them  of  life.  The  particulars  relative  to  this  hor^ 
ribie  sacrifice,  were  communicated  to  Sir  John  Malcolm 
l^early  as  f(»llows. 

•  The  iiralimios  of  Uie  tribe  Kurradee,  were  formerly  a^<* 
dftstonfted  tp  immolate  yearly  a  yt)ung  Brahmin  to  Kula  H^^ 
wary«  an  tnieraal  goddess*  This  deiiy  is  spppo^ed  to  di^iigbt 
ia  hoiaiui  blood,  and  is  usually  represented  with  ilbreid  .fiery 
eyes,  aod  covered  with  red  flowers ;  holding  in  one  bajid  a 
^wcnrd,  and  in  the  other  a  battle-oixe.  The  prayers  qf  her 
votaries  are  olfered  to  her  during  the  first  nine  dayi(  of  the 
Dtisr^l)  Feasit ;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  tenth  day^  a  grand 
repast  is  prepared,  to  which  the  whole  family  is  itrvited. 
An  intoxicating  drug  is  secretly  mixed  with  the  food  of  the 
intended  victim ;  who,  in  many  cases,  is  a  stranger;  whoii^ 
;tbe  master  pf  the  hoase  has  for  several  months^  perhaps  years, 
Seated  with  the  greatest  kindness  ^nd  atteption ';  ancl  SfOiiiie- 
times,  to  lull  suspicion,  gives  him  his  daughter  in  marri^i^^ 
As  sojNi  Afs  the  poisonous  and  intoxicating  drug  operates^ 
4be  Blaster  of  the  boupe,  unattended,  takes  the  devoXeq  ffprr 
£0A  into  the  temple,  leads  him  three  times  rpund  thp  i4(^^ 
ami,  on  his  prostrating  himself  before  it,  takes  this  opp(Nr«- 
tunity  to  cut  his  throat.  He  collects  with  the  greatest  cara 
^e  bjood  in  a  small  bowl,  which  he  fir^t  applies  to  the  lips 
.of  the  ferocious  goddess,  sgoid  then  sprinkles  it  oyer  her  hody ; 
and  a  bole  having  been  dps  at  ^e  feet  of  the  idol,  he  depp* 
^its  the  corpse  in  it  with  the  greatest  care,  i<i  ordeir'tp  pre- 
vent discovery.  After  the  perpetration  of  this  horrid  act, 
the  Kurradee 'Brahmin  returns  to  Jiis  family,  and  spends  the 
fPijpht  in  mirth  and  revelry;  convinced  that  by  this  prs^^e- 
.wpfthy  mX  lie  has  propitiated  the  favoar  of  tI^.l;>lpo(jl-;l^irsty 
rdeity  for  twdv.e  years.  On  the  morning  of  the  follpwjog  d^y, 
.the  rcocps^.  is  taken  from  the  boje  into  whiqh  ^  hii^hekf^ 
throwli ;  aoid  tlie  idol  is  laid  aside  till  oext  Dussi»rah,.  wh^ 
.^aiinilar  sacrifice  is  made. 

^    The  discontinuance  of  this  barbarous  saperstition  was  oc- 
tcaiioned  by  the  knowledge  of  a  very  revolting  case  having 
4>e^  conveyed  to  the  Peishwa  of  the  district,  some  time  be- 
fore Poena  was  added  to  the  British  dominions  ;  -who  sn^« 
pressed  immediately  "this  erder  of  the  Brahmins,  or  at  least 
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fikrbade  the  exeroise  of  their  detestable  rites  withjn  t}ie  Jiniitv 
pf  bis  government,  an  act  of  autbority  which  obtained  ani* 
yersal  approbation. 

The  paper  marked  No.  VI.  contains  an  interesting  accoant 
by  Mr.  Macmurdo,  of  the  earthquake  which  toolc  place  in 
India,  in  the  year  1B19.  In  the  description  of  the  shock,  it 
will  be  necessary,  s(^y$  he,  tp  speak  in. the  first  person, 
becaose  I  cf^n  only  pretend  to  describe  with  correctness,  my 
own  feelings,  thoughts,  s^nd  obse^rvatigns. 

^*  At  the  moment  already  mentioned,  ten  minutes  liefore  seven 
in  the  evening  of  the  l6th  of  June,  after  a  hot  day,  I  was  sitting 
with  a  party  of  friends,  on  an  earthen  terrace,  in  front  of  a  houid 
in  which  we  were  about  to  dine.  The  evening  was  remarkably 
serene,  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen,  and  a  light  and  cool  breeze  from 
the  west.  The  situation,  was  on  a  ridge  of  slate  rock  in  the  .town 
€>f  Anjar,  and  close  under  a  large  round  tower,  with  four  hesvy 
guns  mounted  on  it.  Our  notice  was  first  attracted  by  a  slight 
motion  of  our  chairs,  as  if  they  had  been  lifted  up,  and  a  noise 
from  the  doors  and  windows,  as  if  they  had  been  moved  by  the 
breeze :  before  the  question   o^^   *  What  is  that,'  could  be  at* 

tcred,  a  second  ]if\;ing  of  the  chairs  took  place,  and  the  motion 
lecame  too  evident  to  be  mistaken  even  by  me,  who  had  never 
l>efore  experienced  a  shock.  Every  person  made  what  haste  he 
could  to  leave  the  tower,  which,  after  rolling  and  heaving  in  ii 
most  awful  manner,  gave  way  at  the  bottom  on  the  western  side, 
and  crumbling  down,  buried  guns  and  carriages  in  the  rubbish  i 
a  moment  after,  the  towers  and  curtain  of 'the  fort  wall,  and  up- 
wards of  fifteen  hundred  houses  were  reduced  to  ruins ;  but  as  I 
was.  within  thirty  yards  of  the  round  tower,  my  attention  was  par^ 
licalariy  drawn  tQ4t«V 

Th^  vfi^^pt  Qext  ibforms  us,  th^t  the  opinion  of  the  people 
around 'tiiinciiffeire^  very  much  as  to  the  length  of  liine  the 
shock  centinued;  some  paintaining  that  it  lasted  four  mt 
nates,  others  }iipiting  the  duration  to  two  minutes;  and  a 
third  party 'insistin|^  thaj^  it  did  not  exceed  a  minute  and  a 
half. 

^^  Wifh  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  motion,  there  is  likewise  a 
variety  of  opijniohs.  iSonfie  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  fee)  qon- 
viticea  of  the  iactipn  of  the  s^bpk  hieing  directly  upwards,  as  if  tte 
earth  was  on  the  point  of  opening  (in^er  pur  feet :  a  few  asaeft 
that  it  was  vibratory,-  wlrilst  others  attribute  to  it  an  undulating 
motion.  I  confess  I  am  one  of  those  who  favour  the  last  mentioned 
opinion,  although  the  slight  motion  at  the  comm^cement,  did  cer* 
jtainly  feel  as  a  direct  elevation  of  the  chair,  attended  by  a  blow» 
as  if  under  the  feet.  When  the  shock  wa^  at  its  height,  the 
inotion  of  the  earth  was  so  strongly  Mudulatory,  that  to  keep  our 
^eet  was  no  easy  maUef.    The  waving  of  the  surface  was  perfectly 
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Tisible;  and  in  attempting  to  walk,  the  motion. has  been  mo$i 
^tly  compared  by  a  gentleman  to  Uiat  felt  when  walking  quick)j[ 
on  a  long  plank,  supported  at  both  ends ;  when  one  ^ot  was 
elevated,  the  earth  either  rose  and  met  it,  or  sunk  ^ifav  from  it  Ini 
its  descent/'  **  The  shock  was  attended  with  a  violent  gust  of 
wind,  and  a  noise  like  that  of  a  numerous  flight  of  birds:  but  this 
did  not  precede  the  event :  I  think  on  the  contrary,  that  the  noiso 
was  heard  even  after,  or,  at  all  events,  towards  the  conclusion  ot 
the  motion.  Both  of  these  occurrences  have  been  denied,  althougl| 
for  my  own  part,  I  am  convinced  they  did  happen ;  more  espe* 
cially  as  the  noise  has  been  frequently  heard  to  accompany  subse^ 
quent  shocks.''  .  r 

'  It  is  stated,  that  from  the  16th  of  June,  the  day  on  whieb 
the  above  phenomenon  occurred,  till  the  first  of  Angnst,  not 
a  day  passed  without  one  or  more  shocks ;  and  that  betweed 
June  and  November,  when  the  tronbled  earth  at  length  snb« 
ai^ed  into  peace,  not  fewer  than  a  hundred  shocks  word 
p^peripnced. 

The  effects  of  this. awful  visitation,  both  on'tbq  aniipa} 
im^  inorganic  parts  of  creation,  are  described  by  Mr,  Mac-^ 
nrnrdo  in  language  sufficiently  glowing ;  but  which  yet  ap-i 

Eears  perfectly  inadequate  to  convoy  the  impression  which  i^ 
ad  left  upon  his  mind.  The  feelings  were  deeply  affected. 
A  strong  oppression  at  the  heart,  a  kind  of  gasping  anxiety^ 
weaki^ess  in  the  (imbs;  and  in  some  cases  among  JSoropeans^ 
and  generally  among  the  natives^  a  slight  sickness  of  the 
stomach,  wqre  the  prevailing  symptoms  of  uneasiness.  But 
inanimate  nature  seemed  to  sympathize  still  more  acutely 
with  fhe  miseries  o£the  scene.  At  the  moment  of  the  siKHiik; 
vast  clouds  of  dust  were  seen  to  ascend  from  the  siimmits  of 
almost  every  hill  and  rang^  of  hills.  Many  gentlemen  pei^ 
ceived  smoke  to  ascend,  and  in  some  instances 'fire  uras  plaiiiiy 
seen  to  burst  forth  for  a  moment.  A  respectable  nativ!^ 
chieftain  assured  the  writer,  tb^t  from  a  hill  dose  to  one  on 
^hich  Ins  fortress  is  situated,  ^re  was  seen  to  issue  in  con«- 
siderable  quantities.  The  rivers  and  wells,  too,  were  every^ 
^bere  seen  to  overflow.  The  colour  of  the  waters  which  were 
tbas  sent  forth,  gave  likewise  great  alarm  to  the  natives^ 
many  of  whom  affirmed,  that  the  rivers  had  rnn  in  blood; 
doubtless  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  through  which  they  had 
iieen  forced.  But  the  most  remarkable  occurrence  is  the 
permanent  change  which  was  thereby  produced  on  the  eastern 
channel  of  the  Indus,  which,  it  seems,  has  been  long  almost 
tleserted  by  the  stream,  and  was  at  aH  times  extremely  shallow; 

f*  Imyself  have  seen  this  branch  of  the  Indus  forded  at  Luc^put 
with  firatjBr  for  a  few  hundred  ^ards,  about  a  foot  deep.    This  wa;i 
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w1ie9  the  tide  wa^  at  ebb ;  and  when  tit  flood,  Cha  depth  aif  liie  dMUH- 
kei  wm  never  more  than  six  feet^  and  ilbout  eighty,  or  one  hondmv! 
yards  in  breddth :  the  rest  of  the  channel  at 'flood  tide  was  nac 
.covered  in  anv  place  with  mere  than  one  or  two  feet  of  water. 
This  branch  of  the  rtver  Indus,  or  as  it  may  now  with  propnetw  be 
termed  inlet  of  the  sea,  has,  sinee  the  earthquake,  deepened  at  the 
ibrd  of  )liQckput«  to  more  lihan  eighteen  feet  at  low  water ;  and  4m 
sc^irading  the  channel^  it  has  been  fonnd  to  contain  from  fiMir  to 
twenty  feet,  from  the  Catch  to  the  Sendh  ^hore,  adistailceof  thnte 
Or  four  milesl  The  Aflibond  has  f»een  dandsgied ;  a  circum^nce 
that  has  re<radmfttdd  of  a  nav^ationy  which  had  beeif  doted  for 
centuries.  The  goods  of  Sendh  are  embarked  in  craft  near  R«i« 
htiak  Bayar,  and  Kanjee  Kiiciote':;  ami  whichy  sailing  across  the 
Bbumiee  and  Runn,  land  theircargoes  at  a  ^wn  called  ^urra«  4m 
the  n^tli  of  €utch.  The  Kunn,  which  extends  from  Luckpot 
round  the  noxtb  af  this  provlnct;  to  its  eastern  boundary,  is  forda^ 
\fvkt  at  one  spot  at  this  season  of  the  year,  at  which  it  has  Lerelo- 
fore  been  dj^^ :  and  should  the  water  continue  throughout  the  year^ 
yve  may  perjiaps  see  an  injand  navigation  along  the  northern  sbore 
6f  Cutch;  which  from  stpne  anchors,  &c.  still  to  be  seen,  and  the 
tradition  of  the  conotry*  I  believe  to  have  existed  at  some  former 
period,'^ 

Ithe  ecctirreoco  of  »a  earthquake,  attended  with  circim* 
stances  so  appatliogf  could  not  fail  to  excite  among  an  igno- 
nuU  aad  sniwatitious  people  the  most  serioufi  furebodiogs* 
It  WMA  coBctnded  for  certain,  that  the  end  of  the  world  «3A$ 
9i  hand,  and  the  genoral  coiMuimmation  was  accotdingly  aji- 
lioanced.as  aasoredly  to  lake  place  on  the  24lh  of  the  ensuing 
Septe0)ber.  Placards  m^re  affixed  at  the  proper  stations  to 
give  line  notice  to  all  coacerned  ;  and,  says  Captain  Mac? 
puwdo,  at  the  hoiur  appoinU^d  in  those  docojnents  for  ike 
40i4iuctioii'pf  fiiBBerSy  aloMist  every  Hindoo  of  respectability 
ipurififrd  itio^ajf,  and  sat  with  the  tvoisi  leaf  in  >bis  moutbt 
jpati^^ly  expecting  a  fate  which  he  bad  endeavoured  to  aiiert 
hf  Ijberal  dimatjaiis  to  the  Brahwins.  The  Musalmans,  it  is 
added,  wene  equaMy  alaraaed ;  and  many  threats  of  puojah- 
^BMntvero  deooonced  against  tlie  wicked,  from  the  tribiuials 
of  the  If nsjeeds^  A  paper  from  Mecca,  with  the  usoal  seals 
aUached,  was  said  to  have  arrived,  eonfirming  the  anticipar 
iioii,  relative  to  Ibe  immediate  approach  of  tlie  day  of  jadg- 
jwnt.  .  Terror  prevailed  everywhere :  the  pious  gave  gifts ; 
fmd  ti»e  timid  were  ready  to  make  a  -complete  sacrifice  of  lite 
:fis  w«U  as  of  fMTop^tj. 

As  to  tbe  proximate,  or  physical^caus;e  o{  the  earthquake^ 
the  Mahometans  and  Hipdoo^  were  not  a  little  divided.  The 
%odlah9'and  mendicant  Sijeds  stated,  that  it  arose  froni.the 
lodubitabfe*  fact^  that  the  horb'e  Dooldoul  wa^,  at  seastms, 
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pnwing  for  bis  food  ;  and  strict  injooctions  were,  acc«rdtBgljf 
itsaed  to  all  good  Mussnlmans  to  send  a  certain  qaantity  of 
grass  and  grain  to  the  Moolahs  to  satisfy  Dooldool,  wbich 
supplies  the  Moolahs  were,  no  doabt,  pioaaly  moTed  to  ap-« 
proprittto  to  their  own  indi^daal  emolament.  The  Hindoos, 
on  the  other  hand,  attributed  the  earth's  motioD  to  a  quarrel 
among  the  Dyets  and  Dewas ;  and  were  pleased,  of  course  td 
fabricate  the  most  ludicrous  stories  in  regard  to  the  origis 
and  progress  of  their  dispute.  Prophets  sprang  op  among 
all  classes,  castes,  and  sects :  some  asserted,  that  they  had 
foretold  the  calamity  which  had  just  occurred  ;  others  bcJdly 
pointed  out  the  bonr  and  the  moment  at  wbk^  still  greater 
disaslers  would  befall ;  and,  in  short,  there  was  a  superabmiH 
dsat  display  of  eyery  thing  absurd  pr  extravagant  that  oonld 
becuivanced  by  ignorance  and  presumption,  deceit  and  super* 
Stttion.  We  are  told,  however,  that  the  evil  in  this  ease  waa 
BOt  altogether  unmixed.  The  dread  of  approaching  retribv- 
tioB  wss  attended  with  such  a  salutary  effect  on  the  consciences 
of  the  Banians,  that  they  are  said  to  have  sold  their  goods  at 
just  rates,  and  with  fair  weights  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
specified  day  of  judgment ;  and  observes  Captain  Macitourdo, 
a  circumstance  so  extraordinary  as  boMsty  in  a  Banian  re* 
t«iler>  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  imaginable  of  the  solemn 
impression  w4iich  the  prophecy  must  ^ve  created  •amonr 
saints  and  sinners. 

'  We  pass  on  amidst  a  variety  of  communicationa  tiH  we 
come  to  the  "  Account  of  the  present  state  of  tb^  townsbifi 
of  Loay ;"  a  paper  which,  by  confining  its  details  to  a  ttarrow 
apace^  gives  an  interesting  and  very  >use£ul  view  of  the  Mia^* 
tistics  of  a  small  Indian  esteblishmeAt.  We  are  assured,  too, 
by-  the  editor  of  this  volume,  that  the  habits^  the  mode  of 
living,  the  system  of  agriculture  and  produce  of  lands,  the 
Pastes,  the  institutions,  civil  and  religions,  the  public >  and 
jprivftte  taxes,  and  that  species  of  village  government  which 
lias  always  diminished,  to  a  great  extent  in  India,  the  evib  of 
arbitrary  power,  as  these  are  all  exempli&ed  in  tiie  township 

.  of  Lony,  district  of  Jambnsis,  will  .be  found  to  prevail  eqoall^ 
in  the  whole  of  the  Oeccan  and  pf  Guzerat. 
'    The  lands  of  this  township  extend  to  about  3,700  acres ;  of 
which  nearly  two  thousand  are  arable,  the  rest  being  appro- 
priated to  pasture,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  our  English 

,  commons.  The  boundary  is  marked  merely  by  lieaps  of  stones, 
or  unplougbed  ridges,  and  is  not  such  as  to  strike  the  eye  of 
a  stranger;  but  it  is  said  to  be  well  known  to  the  community, 
|md  watched,  too,  with  the  utmost  jealousy.  The  soil  appears 
to  have  greater  variety  than*  richness ;  and  the  defects  of 
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nature  are  but  poorly  supplied  by  the  resources  of  art.  The 
town  itself  is  situated  on  a  dry  slope,  overlooking  its  garden 
and  arable  lands,  which  extend  to  the  eastward,  and  afford  a 
pleasant  prospect^  when  the  crop  is  on  the  ground.  Jjony 
cannot  boost  either  of  strength  or  of  beauty.  Its  walls  and 
ho.a8e8  are  of  mud,  partially  baked  in  the  sun ;  and  its  streets 
are  irregular,  narrow,  and  nasty.  The  same  roof  generally: 
affords  shelter  to  a  miscellaneous  family,  and  a  number  of 
cattle;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  smallest  apartr 
ment  in  the  house,  without  either  light  or  air,  and  heated  by. 
means  of  a  large  fii*e,  is  usually  selected  for  the  sick  members. 
of  the  establishment.  We  need  scarcely  add,  that,  to  have 
been,  once  sicki  is  equivalent  tp  never  being  well ;  and  thia 
linnatural  and  homicidal  practice^  co-operating  with  the  dis* 
eases  incident  to  the  puerperal  condition,  acts  as  the  most 
^jOTeotual  pf  all  checks  to  a  redundant  population  among  the. 
citizens  of  Lony.  The  average  number  of  children  to  each 
family  was  found  not  to  exceed  one  and  a  half,  or  three  chit-' 
dren  to  two  families,  a  rate  of  propagation  which  will  soqq 
lead  to  a  reduced  census  within  the  mud  walls  of  this  Indian 
village.  But  we  are  satisfied  that  the  mode  of  numbering  the 
pcipple  in  Guzerat,  cannot  be  free  from  error;  for  Lony  seems 
to. have  stronger  marks  of  perpetuity  in  its  institutions,  tbaa 
any  Eorppean  town,  and  to  rely  exclusively,  on  its  own  means 
for  maintaining  an  undiminished  population, 

*'  The  township  has  its  own  officers,  is  governed  by  its  own  laws 
and  usages,  and  is  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  air^ithouri 
Its  boundaries  and  institutions  have  undergone  no  alterations  from 
time  immemorial;  while  the  great  political  changes  that  have 
been,  continually  going  on  in  the  succession  of  the  states  it  has 
been  subject  to,  have  neither  given  it  much  disturbance,  nor  ex-*> 
cil^d,  interest.  Its  almost  only  intercourse  with  the  government  is 
tbp  payment  of  taxes.  It  is  commonly  lef^  to  protect  itself  from 
external  enemies,  and  held  responsible  for  the  police  within  its 
■limits.  The  ofBcers  of  the  township  are  two  Pdtuils,  who  are  its 
civil  magistrates;  the  Chowgulla,  or  deputy  Patuil ;  the  Koalcur- 
nee.  i^r  secretary  and  accountant  5  and  the  Burra  Balloota,  are  its 
t«i^eive  subordinate  servants/' 

The  Patuil  seems  to  be  land  factor  for  the  government, 
which  draws  its  main  revenue  from  the  cultivators,  in  thp 
form  of  a  land-tax.  His  office  is  hereditary  ;  and  yet  he  dpes 
not  appear  to  possess  any  part  of  the  territory  as  a  fee,  of 
actual  property,  nor  to  bave  any  other  interest  in  it  ll|ai]|  ths^t 
which  arises  from  the  salary  as  a  government  agent,  jlo  is 
not  a  feoffee  of  tlie  state,  although  the  latter,  cannot  besait]  ip  be 
the  pw^^Tof  the  soil.  In  short,  we  have  no  species  of  tenure 
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"in  Earape  that  wonM  serve  to  illustrate  the  principle  iih 
•wbich  the  township  of  Lony,  and  all  the  other  towns  in  (hat 
part  of  Indiay  hold  the  land  which  is  occupied  by  the  €M>aiK 
munity. 

The  Koolcurnee  is  at  once  registrar  and  aeefoaAtdfit.  He 
keeps  the  records  of  the  township,  pteserves  the  measurement 
and  description  of  all  the  village  lands,  the  name  of  the  tenant, 
the  renti  or  tax  for  which  he  is  bounds  the  accounts  between 
government  and  the  occupiers  of  the  soil,  and  the  general 
state  of  their  several  payments  and  debts. 

But  the  Balloota,  or  hereditary  servants  of  the  village^ 
possess  the  greatest  peculiarity  of  character  and  condition. 
Their  number,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  is  twelve ; 
and  they  are  bound  individually,  to  devote,  in  their  respec- 
tive capacities,  their  time  and  services  to  the  public  interest, 
€fn  condition  of  being  remunerated  with  a  fixed  proportion  of 
the  produce  of  the  soil  from  each  cultivator.  In  fact,  tb^ 
Balloota  are  the  servants  of  the  community ;  and  are  placed 
under  an  obligation,  each  in  his  particular  ealling,  to  answer 
all  the  demands  that  shall  be  made  upon  bi»  skill  or  his-in* 
dustry,  by  every  member  of  the  township. 

The  first  is  the  carpenter,  whose  ofiice  it  k  ^  make  and 
keep  in  repair  all  the  implements  for  ag^culture  that  are 
made  of  wood ;  the  material  being  furnished  by  the  cultivator. 
For  this  service  he  receives  two  hundred  sheaves  of  corn,  and 
about  twenty-four  seers  of  grain  for  every  thirty  begas  of 
land  under  cultivation,  and  his  dinner^  where  he  happens  to 
b$  employed,  at  the  dinner  hour  of  the  day. 

The  ironsmith  stands  next.  He  keeps  the  sickles, 
locks  and  chains  in  order :  shoes  the  horses  of  the  viHager^"; 
and  performs  all  the  other  duties  of  his  trade  which  the  usek 
of  agriculture  render  necessary.  He  also  exhibits  his  skiH 
and  good  nature  in  officiating  at  what  is  called  the  operatioh 
-of  bugar;  that  is,  he  sticks  the  book  through  the  backs  of  the 
•devotees  who  go  to  swing  before  the  idols  ol'  Pyroo  and  Hui^- 
man.  He  furnishes  every  year  to  government  a  set  of  horse- 
shoes, and  twenty-four  nails,  in  return  for  which  he  is  regu« 
larly  supplied  with  iron. 

The  third  hereditary  office-bearer  at  Lony  is  the  washer^ 
Mum.  This  functionary  washes  the  clothes  of  all  the  mate 
inhabitants :  ''  the  women  commonly  prefer  washing  their 
own."  He  likewise  washes  the  clothes  of  travellers,  bat 
expects  a  present  for  his  trouble. 

The  barber  of  the  community  claims  the  fourth  place  in 
the  list  of  the  Balloota.  He  shaves  the  villagers,  and  cuts 
their  nails  every  fifteen  days ;  always  taking  especial  care 
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Ikat  IIm  bitter  operation  be  performed  on  alueky'^y*  H# 
w»  nunreoveri  the  village  •orgeop^  aod  play»  on  the  pqxe  aadl 
taoBibMrr  at  weddings  aad  other  festivities*  He  farther  trtiss 
the  tails  of  the  ox^ii  at  the  sowing  season,  which  entitles  him 
to  a  present  of  grliin* 

The  Potter  not  only  makes  jars,-  bricks  and  tiles,  bat  r«h 
peatsverses  at  marriages  in  honour  of  the  Indian  Hymenaeos.: 
and  at  harvest  homes,  he  prepares  the  harbnt,  or  stewed 
Bitttton. 

The  Silversmith  at  Loay  ooght  rather  to  be  called  master 
ef  the  mint.  He  examines  and  stamps  the  coins,  for  which 
he  receives  a  certain  allowance  of  grain  and  grass:  and  when 
lie  does  put  his  hand  to  the  hammer  as  a  manufacturer  of 
4riakets»  he  is  remunerated  by  the  payment  of  a  fixed  and 
rather  liberal  wages.  « 

The  Dreiser  of  Idoh,  otGoorow,  holds  a  distinguished 
filace  among  the  BaUoota  .of  an  Indian  town.  He  pours  water 
^very  morning  on  the  village  gods ;  puts  a  pigment  of  sandal 
wood  and  oil  on  their  foreheads,  and.  dresses  them  with 
Jowers.  He  sweeps  the  temples^  smears  them  with  cowy 
dung  every  eight  days,  and  lights  a  lamp  in  each  every  night. 
At  the  new  moon  he  anoints  the  idol  of  Hunman  with  cin- 
nabar and  oil,  and  Byroo  every  Sunday  with  oil  only.  Eveiry 
iiwiiity  in  the  village  gives  him  daily  a  small  qiaantity  vf 
flcHir;  which  he  makes  into  cakes*  and  offers  at  noon  to  the 
idols,  and  afterwards  takes  to  his  own  family. 

The  water-ccurrier,  shoe^maier,  rope-maker^  and  waickr- 
men  complete  the  list  of  hereditary  ministers  ia  the  township 
of  Lony.  The  one  last  mentioned  belongs  to  a  class  of  per- 
ixms  which  is  at  once  greatly  despised  and  universally  trusted. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  reside  within  the  walls,  or  to  enter 
the  boQses  of  any.  of  the  iDhabitants ;  and  yet,  strange  to  ,teli, 
they  hare  great  weight,  and  are  esteemed  of  the  highest  imr 
portance  as  members  of  the  community.  In  boundary  i\^ 
•fintes  their  evidence  is  generally  held  conelosive ;  and  this 
•Ihey  are  called  on  to  give  by  walking  round  the  litigated  proe 
Mrty  in  a  solemn  and  formal  manner,  accompanied  by  the 
Patuil  and  villagers,  who  mark  their  track  as  they  go.  along. 
-They  are  the  bearers  of  aU  letters  on  the  business  of  the 
•tawnajiip ;  and  cmivey  the  money  taxes  due  by  the  ooltivalmau 
either  to  the  government  collector  or  to  some  person  afi- 
painted  by  him  to  reoeave  them.  Notwithstanding  these 
marks  of  confidence,  the  Mhars  or  watchmen  tribe  of  BiUr 
4dota  tabonr  under  a  very  bad  character:  they  are  described 
as  being  drunkards,  debauched,  and  as  bdng  not  nntfrequently 
both  robbers  and  murderers. 
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*, '  We  are  wot  toM  in  irbat  waigr  bmj  partiGular  ftuhiie  whiek 
any  iiappcn  in  the  line  of  su^cetsicm  among  tfats8i  sereral 
trades  and  occupations  is  soppliedfortke  behoof  of  tbe  good 
picople  of  liony*  Who,  for  exanple*  would  be  acscooated 
worthy  to  succeed  the  hereditary  washerman,  in.  the  event  of 
his  dying  without  male  issue :  or  to  whom  would  be  committed 
the  care  of  the  three  hundred  chins  and  the  tett/thiwiawid 
.nails  of  the  Longitis,  were  the  state  barber  to  become  ileh 
fonct  without  a  lineal  descendant  of  Balloota  blood  ?  -Tbipse 
are  points  npon  which  no  light  is  thrown,  in  thia  minnte  asid 
very  Talnable  paper  coAitribnted  by.  Mr.  Goats.-  .In  fact,  a 
hesach  in  the  succession  of  any  one  of  the  twelve  hereditary 
aerrants  of  the-  district  is  a  case  which  seems  never  to  baire 
been  eonteoxplated ;  for  whioh  reason,  as  well  as  for.several 
ethers,  we  are  disposed  to  call  in  question  the  accuracy  of 
the  population  abstract,  and  to  cherish  the  belief  that  the 
propagation  principle  is  much  more  active  and  successful  at 
iiony  than  our  author  has  stated. 

The  people  of  this  township^  and  we  understand  they  ar6 
to  be  regarded  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  native  inhabitants 
of  the  western  parts  of  India,  are  rather  a  ilim>inutive  raci^ 
of  men;  not  exceeding  in  height  five  feet  four  inches,  and 
weighing  between  seven  and  eight  stone*  Their  mental  eur 
dowments  appear  to  be  respectable ;  the  faculties  of  pepcepr 
tion  and  r^iison  unfolding  themsel\>es  at  a  sonle^vhat  earlier 
period  tlian  in  Europe^  and  sooner  losing  their  strength  and 
activity.  A  man  at  forty  is  viewed  as  having  reached  the 
ooniiaes  of  dotage.  They  hare  good  scheols  fcx  reading* 
writing,  and  arithmetic ;  and  many  of  them,  it  is  said,  possess  • 
a  tolerable  acquaintance  witli  the  history  <if  their  own  conn-^ 
try.  On  the  w^ole,  says  Mr.  Coats,  they  are  better  informed 
ihan.the  lower  classes  of  our  own  countrymen,  and  certainly 
£Eir  surpass  them  in  propriety  and  orderliness  of  demeaneor. 
They  are  mild  and  unobtrusive  in  their  manners,  and  quickljr 
Aria'k  from  every  thing  like  an  opposite  behaviour  in 
others. 

Their  ordinary  food  consists  of  grain,  roots,  and  fruits 
cooked  with  hot  spices  and  oil;  but  Uiey  are  also  fond  of  tb^ 
ia&h  of  sheep  and  of  wild  hogs  when  these  (all  in  their  wjay* 
Their  rehgion  does  not  prohibit  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
hat  drinking  is  held  disreputable,  and  is  rarely  practised* 
When  they  take  a  dram,  it  is,  we  are  told,  as  much  as  posr 
sibie  in  private,  and  as  if  by  stealths  No  intoxicalaag  beve<- 
tage  i^  sold  in  the  town,  and  probably  very  few  of  the  inha* 
bfUints,  as  Mr.  Coats  remarks,  have  ever  been  seen  drunk. 
ITiev  indulge  in  copious  drauglits  ef  water ;  and  as  they  con- 
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iceife  that  good  digestioii  and  health  depetid  mach*  o».lhje 
parity  of  this  flaid,  they  take  great  pains  to  proenre  it  of  the 
•best  quality  and  in  the  requisite  ababdance. 

The  nature  of  their  olimate  absolves  the  Kondees  from 
milch  care  about  dress ;  and  we  are  accordingly  informed 
that  a  cultivator  in  his  every-day  attire  is  a  most  miserable 
looking  creature.  In  the  warm  weather  when  at  home  or  im 
the  fields,  he  is  quite  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  dirfy 
Tag  between  his  legs  secured  before  and  behind  to  a  cord 
tied  round  his  loins*  In  the  cold  and  rainy  weather  he  add3 
a  piece  of  coarse  black  woollen  cloth  which  is  worn  on  bis 
shoulders  or  tucked  in^  at  the  crown,  and  then  thrown  back 
on  the  head  and  allowed  to  hang  like  a  cloak*  On  holy  days, 
indeed,  his  appearance  is  somewhat  improved :  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  beaux  of  Lony  are  slovenly  in  their  dress  and  care« 

less  of  their  persons* 

I  ■ 

^  Their  system  of  faith  and  worship  is  extremely  absurd  and  la. 
^lentable^  but  many  of  its  precepts  are  good  and  have  a  wholesome 
ioiiuence  on  their  moral  conduct.  It  inculcates  the  belief  in  future 
lewards  and  punishments,  enjoins  charity »  benevolence,  reverence 
'  to  parents,  and  respects  all  other  modes  of  worship,  but  does  not 
admit  of  proselytism.  The  Kondees  are  sincere  and  devout  in 
tMf  worsliip,  which  is  exempt  from  the  idle  and  protracted  cere- 
kMnfes  of  the  Brahmins,  and  does  not  restrain  them  from  any  of 
Ibe  duties  of  life^^^The  idols  are  bathed  and  anointed,  have  offer* 
1^  of  grain  and  frankincense  burnt  before  them  by  one  of  the 
fiunily,  generany  by  the  grandmother  or  person  who  has  least  to 
do,  every  mommg ;  afler  which  all  the  members  of  the  family, 
before  going  to  their  labours,  and  even  the  children,  bow  tbem« 
selves  before  them  and  repeat  short  prayers ;  as  that  they  may  have 
atkiength  of  body  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  that  their  &^ 
fuQies  and  cattle  may  be  protected  &om  harm,  that  they  may  get 
^beir  bellies  filM,  &c.  &c. 

**  Their  religion  strongly  enjoins  marriage  which  is  by  far  the 
inost  important  consideration  on  this  side  the  grave,  and  considered 
so  essential  to  reispectability  and  happiness  that  it  is  universally 
3dopted,  except  by  persons  labouring  under  some  incurable  dtseasd 
or  deformity,  or  by  the  most  wretched.  One  who  has  not  been 
'married  is  not  admitted  to  Join  in  certain  rites  and  festivah;  and 
the  calamity  of  being  without  a  son  to  perform  his  obsequies  and 
oflfer  prayers  in  his  name,  extends  beyond  this  world.  Folygtimy 
is  allowed  but  seldom  practised,  except  by  the  rich  or  those  who 
bare  had  no  family  by  the  first  marriage.  The  marriage  contract 
generally  takes  place  at  so  early  an  age  that  ti^  affections  of  the 
parties  can  have  little  share  it,  and  tlie  whole  is  arranged  by  their 

Sirents.     Although,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  higher  class  of 
indoos,  women  are  sometimes  received  in  marriage  after  the  age 
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iMrriBge,  and  it  ift  very  eoipitton  fbf  oM  fMft  <^  ibfty  iM*  iAy  «t^ 
tqpwards,  te  marry  children  of  eight  or  ten  yetni^f  ifge/' 

.  Alt  Lg^bv,  at  ill  odier  piarU  of  India^  it  is  thoaght  disrepu- 
table for  widows  to  marry.  Wbeii  they  do  oontract  k  second 
eBgagement,  it  most  be  only  With  a  man  i^ho  faiis  had  a  wito 
before;  and  the  chridren  proceiedtiftg  fro»  this  nnidn  are 
snt^ected  to  a  oerlain  reslrictioii  in  the  inhMtano^  of  (iro^ 
pffirty.  Widows  so  seldom  go.  to  the  funeral  pile  With  their 
decf  ased  husbands,  that  it  is  now  bistween  forty  and  fifty 
years  since  a  suii\^  took  t)hiets  in  a  Kiondee  fimily. 

The  dead  are  usually  bbrnt  at  Limy ;  but  some  familiea 
IKiefer  committing  their  corpses  to  the  ground.  When  a  per4 
•on  is  at  ^ke  point  of  death,  his  son  or  ftelt  heiti  as  a  mhrk 
of  aiectioa  takes  hii  head  on  bis  lap  and  drops  Watef  into 
bia  mouth.  The  dying  man  is  etyotaed  to  p^orm  abta  6f 
dmrity ;  and  if  he  at  this  tim^  makoGi  a  present  of  a  cow  and 
fife  rupees  td  a  Brsdimin^  it.  is  e^nsid^d  vefy  lieritDrions^ 
|ui4  favours  the  flight  of  his  soul  to  i,  happy  abodes  .  As 
aooa  as  the  breath  is  gone,  the  females  of  the  family  mak^ 
{oad  lamentationi  and  dishevel  tineir  hair ;  and  at  this  crisis 
^  email  pi^e  of  gold  is  pat  into  the  mouth,  of  the  deceased^ 
fai  observance  for  which  they  are  not  disposed  to  assigki  any 
PMSPB4  The  ceremonies  of  the  funeral^pile  are  known  im 
all conr  readers ;  and  the  pebple  of  Lony  follow  oa  this:so<4 
teaui  occasion  tbe  practice  oi'  the.  gileat  body  of  their  eoim^ 
^ylnen. 

.  like  all  ignorieiht  races  of  meh^  thid  Kondee  tribes  believe 
ia*tbe  existence  of  ghosts^  ^vil  geiiii,  witchvs^  alid  hecro^ 
laaaeers.  They  haVe  f^ar^#  too,  of  an  evil  eye ;  wfaicU^  in 
tbeyr  fi^timation)  destroys  healthy  wealthy  beauty,  and  stren^fh^ 
S|l- mechanically  and  aebessariiy  as  a  fire  constuhes  ^eli 
Coti^ected  witb  the  dread  of  this  malign  influence,  theV  de* 
f/(f)$C9X0  all  admiratidk  and  every  expression  of  pr^iM.  .He 
peiSson  at  Lony  evei*  oompUmeots  a  friend  cm  his  prosfieriiy^ 
ti^iooks  of  his  wife^  or  th^  6neness  of  his  erops  or  catfctox 
a^d,  w^  believe^  there  afe  few  parts  of  the  Vorld  whiere  the 
horrors  of  an  evil  eye  is  not  entertained,  and  wher^  Ike 
Uatftlag  bresMJi  of  a  flattering  tongue  is  not  seriously  di^iked. 
la -]Bgy pt,  if  you  praise  a  child,  the  mother  insists  on  your 
iamediately  afteir  spitting  in  its  faee^  in  order  tcf  cdunterai^ 
Ihe  efleds  of  your  laiicUitQry  Mng ;  and  there  arfe  disirwts 
in  war  ewtt  country  where  nothing  could  give  more  pain  to  a 
peasant's  wife^  or  to  the  owner  of  a  Weli-stdcked  moBonlaBs 
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fartDy  than  tp  hear  an  inflated  eulogy  pronounced  on  the  cot- 
tage family  or  on  the  thriyhig  appearance  of  the  sheep  and 
lambs.  Nothing  pats  a  sailor  so  soon  oat  of  temper  when  at 
sea^  as  to  extol  the  fineness  of  the  weather  and  to  predict 
a  continuance  of  fait*  winds.  Jack  is  satisfied  that  the' swell- 
ing words  of  hope  and  of  triumph  are  overheard,  and  that 
there  are  beings  aloft  who  delight  to  confound  the  presnmp- 
t!on  of  man  and  expose  his  ignorance.  This  absurd  jealousy 
of  thoughts  and  looks  is  among  the  last  remains  of  supersti-^ 
tion  in  all  nations ;  and  man  ceases  to  accuse  the  infernal 
spicits  of  malignant  desires  and  of  envious  grudging,  long 
before  he  is  willing  to  believe  that  his  neighbour  can  idee  his 
prospenty  without  feeling  a  wish  to  lessen  or  making  an  ef- 
fort to  blast  it. 

As  the  men  of  Loiiy  are  not  emulous  of  one  another  in 
point  of  dre^Sy  so  are  they  equally  indifferent  with  regard  to 
the  charms  of  female  beauty.  A  wife  is  a  matter  of  property 
or  of  convenience^  seldom  an  object  of  attachment  or  a  sub- 
ject of  gallantry  among  the  ciiildren  of  Kondee.  But  the 
women  notwithstanding  are  far  from  being  unhappy.  The 
law  gives  much  power  to  the  husband  over  the  life  and  liberty 
of  his  female  companion ;  he  may  beat  her,  he  may  maim  her ; 
and  eveuj  in  certain  extreme  cases,  he  may  put  her  to  death : 
Imt  these  severities  are  rarely  resorted  to,  and  very  seldom 
any.  treatment  that  approaches  to  harshness  or  caprice.  A 
man  is  despised  who  is  seen  much  in  the  company  of  women ; 
a  wife  therefore  never  looks  for  any  fondling  from  her  hus- 
band :  it  is  thought  unbecoming  in  him  even  to  mention  her 
name.  She  is  never  allowed  to  dine  with  him  from  the  time 
of  their  wedding  feast,  but  patiently  waits  on  him  during  his 
meals,  and  makes  her  repast  of  what  he  happens  to  leave. 
If  however  we  pass  over  these  marks  of  contempt,  it  will 
he  found  that  the  wife  of  a  Kondee  is  always  treated  with 
kindness  and  forbearance,  and  enjoys,  in  most  cases,  her 
entire  liberty.  The  women,  we  are  told,  have  generally  the 
sole  direction  of  household  affairs ;  and  if  clever,  notwith- 
standing air  their  disadvantages,  not  unfrequently  gain  as 
great  an  ascendancy  over  their  lords  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

But,  it  may  be  alsked,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  cultiva- 
tor, generally  speaking,  compared  with  that  of  the  farmer  in 
Europe?  In  circumstances  so  extremely  different,  it  is  not 
possible  to  come  to  any  determination  on  which  we  could 
repose  the  smallest  reliance ;  for,  except  in  the  mere  articles 
of  food  and  clothing,  the  life  of  an  English  yeoman  presents 
hardly  a  single  feature  which  could  be  brought  into  compa- 
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rison  with  the  inactive  existence  of  an  Indian  villager.    As 
the  wants  of  the  latter  are  few,  he  will  seldom  sustain  disap- 
pointiiient,  and  be  rarely  heard  to  complain.     His  situation 
is,  notwithstanding,  susceptible  of  mach  improvement;  and 
the  first  step  to  acconq)lish  his  amelioration  will  be  the  nom- 
mntation  of  the  tax  now  exigible  directly  upon  land  for  some 
other  portion  of  revenue  derivable  rather  from  consumption 
than  from  the  gross  produce.    At  present  the  cultivator  is 
assessed  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability  one  year  with  ano- 
ther ;  and  as  this  ability  is  the  immediate  result  and  measure- 
of  bis  industry  in  calling  forth  the  powers  of  the  soily  he  can- 
not fail  to  discover  that  the  more  he  labours  the  more  he 
pays;  and  that  after  surpassing  all  his  neighbours  in  skill 
and  activity,  he  is  finally  stopped,  at  the  same  point  with 
them  by  means  of  an  oppressive  and  unequitable  scheme  for 
adjusting  rents.     The  township  of  Lony  came  under  the^  do- 
minion  of  the  British  Government  in  the  beginning  of  1818, 
an  event  which  was  hailed  by  all  the  cultivators  as  the  com- 
mencement of  an  auspicious  era;  and  the  abolition  of  .the 
aystem  then  in  use  of  farming  the  taxes,  as  well  as  the  liberal 
remission  of  revenue   in  consideration  of  losses  sustained 
during  the  preceding  war,  confirmed  the  high  expectations 
that  had  been  farmed  of  our  justice  and  generosity.    The 
iaviolable  respect  which  has  since  been  shewn  for  the  preju- 
dices and  ancient  customs  of  the  people,  and  the  arrange- 
meats  in  progress  for  the  farther  improvement  of  their  con- 
dition, will,  if  followed  up,  not  only  secure  a  permanence 
to  this  feeling,  but  the  enjoyment  of  substantial  happiness 
and  prosperity.     It  is  indeed  to  be  lamented,  as  Mr.  Coats 
judiciously  observes,  that  with  the  best  intentions,  our  fiscal 
and  judicial  systems  have  not  always  had  the  effect  of  making 
the  most  of  the  fair  resources  of  the  country,  nor  of  improving 
the  m6rals  of  the  people.     We  still  have>  says  he,  a  great 
deal  to  learn  regarding  the  institutions  and  peculiar  ways  of 
thinking  of  our  Indian  subjects;  and  in  any  attempt  to  im- 
prove their  happiness  and  condition,  innovation  and  theo- 
rizing .cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided,  and  particularly  Eu- 
ropean notions,  which  are  totally  incompatible  with  those  of 
Asiatics  in  their  present  state  of  civilization. 

There  is  a  great  deal  .more  of  very  interesting  matter  iii 
this  Account  of  Lony  which  we  can  neither  extract  nor 
abridge.  The  agricultural  processes  of  the  natives,  which 
are  equally  simple  and  unproductive,  are  described  with 
great  minuteness.  The  diseases  of  the  country  are  likewise 
set  forth  with  scientific  accuracy,  as  well  as  the  various  me- 
thods of  cure,  and  the  more  common  articles  of  the  phar- 
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mf^ofo^i^  B«t  W9  oan  only  refer  ihe  reader  to  tbe  paper 
U^elff  ^  we  have  a  few  remarks  ie  make  on  a  learned  oom* 
manicatioQ  hy  Mr.  Srakioe»  on  the  ^'  Remains  of  the  Boud- 
dbi§ts  in  India." 

1(9  eiiqairy  hasi  been  attended  with  greater  difficalty  or 
coptiliue#  enveloped  in  greater  donbt,  among  eastern  anti« 
qnar iei^»  than  that  which  respeeta  tbe  comparative  ages  of 
the.Bauddhist  and  Brahminical  religions.   There  is,  as  erery 
oae^^ows,  a  third  dc^iomination  of  religious  faith  oalled  the 
•fOiVi^  bpt  a^  the  history  of  this  last  seems  involved  in  the 
annals  pf  Bouddhism*  there  will  be  no  oceasion  for  any  sepa« 
F^te  discussion  either  in  regard  to  its  creed  or  antiquities. 
.  The  Qrahminical  is  at  tbe  present  day»  and  for  several 
centuries  past  has  been»  the  prevailing  religion  in  tbe  ex« 
teQsive  and  populous  countries  which  stretch  from  Casbmer 
U^  Cape  Comorin*   and  from  the  Indus  to  the  Himalaya 
Itfouptains  fu^  Arakan^    The  religion  of  the  Bonddhists  i» 
prpfes^d  over  a  still  more  extensive  range,  over  Ce^loa, 
ISiam.  A.va,  Pegu,  the  Birman  Empire,  over  a  great  part 
^  China  and  the  Chinese  Provinces^  in  Japan,  among  Hke 
MancboQ  and  Maghull  Tartars,  from  the  Eastern  Ocean  as 
far  as  the  Volga,  and  thence  back  by  the  Cashmerian  Hills 
to  Tibet ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  with  some  appearaftee 
of  troth  that  the  religion  of  Boudh  is  held  by  a  greater  diiqi- 
ber  of  human  beings  than  any  other  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
l^ut,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  form  some  opinion  of  these 
ijrid^-spi'^ading  superstitions^  the  first  point  that  an  .Earo^ 
pofvn  divine  ^ould  wish  to  ascertain  is  the  difference  of  their 
4€4;^trvi4i9,  h^i^\  and  modes  of  worship*    It  i&  admitted, 
however>;  by  all  the  writers  who  have  published  on  this  sob* 
ject,  that  the  tenets  of  neither  sect  are  disttnotly  known ; 
and  that  we  must  judge  of  their  agreement  or  differ^iee  from 
tbe  form,  of  their  temples,  the  appearanoe  of  their  idols,  and 
(Vom  the  discipline  and  manner  of  tife  pursued  by  their  res- 
pective priests.    As  to  their  oomparative  antiqaity,  agnin, 
we  are  left  almost  cMAtirely  to  the  weight  of  inferenoes  drawn 
{rem  remote  historical  facts,  or  from  the  oharacter  of  their 
foligions  buildings  which  are  to  be  found  scattered  ever  the 
greater  part  of  India;  and  that  the  question  is  encambered 
wit)i  much  difficulty^  and  not  likely  to  be  soon  satisfiactorily 
i^esolved,  is  rendered  obvious  by  the  glaring  discrepancy 
]irhich  con^innes  to  prevail  amiong  the  conclusions  of  the 
fiblest  nien  whn  have  entered  upon  the  examinatioQ  of  it. 

Thos^  i^bo  f«.vour  ^e  pretensions  of  the  Boaddhist»  affirm 
that  we  find  indulntoble  historieal  proofs  of  tbe  edtistence 
of  their  religion  nnd  of  their  prieais,  the  Samanoai,  in  very 
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ffMy  ages ;  that  from  (he  r«maiii*  of  great  works,  evidenfiy 
referable  to  their  sect,  existing  in  the  whole  extent  of  coun-^ 
try  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  foiiowcrs  of  the  Bra&minical 
rdigion,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  the  Bouddhists 
iiihabitad  that  extensive  region  long  beibre  the  period  of  re- 
gular history,  as  these  monuments  are  seen  scattered  over 
oonnUries  where  Brahminism  b€w  long  l^een  most  deeply 
reoted)  and  in  many  instances  where,  at  the  present  day»  w 
Bouddhist  is  found,  and  at  no  recorded  era  is  known  lo  have, 
wsted.  These  argnmoits  are  ftirthelr  supported  hy  the 
acknowledged  fact  that  the  Brahmins  derive  their  origin 
fr^m  tbe  North,  and  do  not  regatrd  themselVes  all  the  abori* 
gHies  of  India  ;  whence  it  is  probable  that  they  expeliiBd  the 
cider  Bonddhist  inhabitants,  and  destroyed  the  exetfoise  of 
Ibetr  religion  as  they  found  tbensaelves  gariring  the  ascend- 
ancy. It  has  been  suggested,  too,  that  the  Booddbist  is 
yrebably  the  more  ancient  faith,  as  it  is  confessedly  the 
IBore  simple,  and  especiaUy  va,  it  wants  the  artificial  division 
of  society  into  castes. 

The  Brahmins,  on  the  other  hand^  maintain  that  the  other 
two  sects,  the  Bonddhist  and  the  Jain,  are  oaly  heretieal 
^cUanMitics  from  their  more  ancient  and  primitive  religion ; 
and  tlie  advocates  of  this  opinion^  says  lilr.  Erskine,  lirge 
Abe  risible  antiquity  of  the  Hindoo  lustitutione,  whiqb  baye 
oontinued  unchanged  from  the  most  remote  times :  thnt  the 
IMTls,  the  phHosophy,  the  sacred  volumes,  especially  the  Yeds 
of  tbe  Brabminsy  bear  traces  of  the  same  distant  origin ;  that 
the  Indian  languages  are  with  few,  if  any  exceptions, 
founded  on  the  Sanscrit,  the  sacred  bngnage  of  the  Brahmins^ 
or  9^  least  have  drawn  deeply  from  it:  that  the  Twimn, 
Iheraselves  ancient,,  describe  the  rise  and  progresa  of  the 
Booddfaist  heresy^  wbicfa  was  a  partial  but  successful  schism 
•fsbnie  heterodox  Hindoos ;  and  finally  that  Bouddb^  acco#d<- 
Ingto  the  most  probable  accounts,  lived  Uttle  mere  than  five 
bondved  years  before  the  Christian  era,  a  time,  ady;  thej,  to 
be  regarded  as  moderur  compaved  witb  the  antiqoity  which 
WW  my  justly  ascribe  to  Brahminism.  Mr.  Colebvooke,  in 
pmrticnlar,,  who  haa  paid  mucb  aMen^ion  to  this  subject, 
iMBgitea  that  in  tbe  very  first  accounts  wbick  the  writers  of 
ancient  Greece  transmit  to  us,  we  find  the  existence  of  castes 
in  India ;  that  the  Brahmins  appear  to  have  been  even  then 
the  priesfs  of  the  country  t  that  We  are  here  authorized  to 
eonclude  that  at  least  as  fat  back  a^  the  time  of  Alexander, 
*<be'  Western  parts  of  India  were  hefd  by  the  Brahmins,  and 
to  iQ^*  that,  as  the  Bduddhists  are  not  mentioned  in  tbes^ 
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eiarliest  times,  tbey  are  probably  of  a  later  origin^  or  certaiiiiy 
were  not  the  prevalent  sect. 

:  An  obvious  objection  to  this  reasoning  must  occur  to  every 
reader,  and,  we  see,  it  is  urged  by  Captain  Sykes  in  his 
valoable  article  on  the  Caves  of  EUora,  If  the  Brahminical 
form  of  religion  be  more  ancient  than  that  of  tbeBoaddhists, 
on  what  principle  shall  we  account  for  the  numerous  and 
magnificent  temples  which  evidently  belonged  to  the  latter 
worship.  Is  it  possible  that  they  can  have  been  erected 
since  the  Brahmins  have  been  in  power?  From  their  nnmber 
and  magnitude  on  the  Western  side  of  India^  it  is  plain, 
says  Captain  Sykes,  that  the  wealth  and  authority  of  an  es- 
tablished government  in  active  operation  for  ages,  conld 
alone  have  produced  them  :  And  granting  the  superior  anti- 
quity of  the  Brahminical  caves,  this  will  imply  a  subversion 
of  the  Brahmin  faith  and  power  by  the  Bouddhists,  wbo  had 
thus  leisure  during  ages  to  perfect  their  temples  ;  and  it  will 
also  imply  a  subsequent  subversion  of  the  Bouddh  faith  and 
.power  by  the  Brahmins,  who,  in  their  turn,  repaired  or  built 
numerous  stately  places  of  worship.  In  a  word,  we  must 
either  admit  this  alternate  ascendancy  of  the  rival  sects,  or 
their  simultaneous  existence  in  a  state  of  mntnal  toleration, 
and  of  reciorocal  good  offices  :  or,  if  we  reject  these  sappo- 
sitions,  we  must  accede  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  maintain 
that  the  sect  of  Boudh  is  more  ancient  in  India  than  that 
of  Brahma.  Gantama,  the  present  Bonddh,  is  not  older 
than  five  hundred  and  forty  years  before  the  Christian  era : 
bat,  it  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  recollected  that  he  is  the 
fourth  Avalfis  which  has  been  vouchsafed  to  the  existing 
wodd,  and  that  three  incarnations  had  had  their  reigns  prior 
to  his  appearance  in  the  flesh.  We  will,  however,  leave  this 
part  of  the  subject,  and  proceed  to  consider  a  branch  of  it 
which  is  at  once  more  interesting,  and  more  susceptible  of 
reasoning  and  a  clear  determination :  w&  mean  the  **  tests 
by  which  the  excavations  of  the  Bouddhists  and  Brahmins 
mav  be  distinguished  from  each  other .^' 

As  these  tests  have  a  close  connection  with  the  belief  and 
practices  of  the  sacred  order,  Mr.  Erskine  very  judiciously 
begins  by  giving  a  succinct  view  of  the  doctrines  held  res^ 
peotively  by  the  two  sects. 

**  IsU  Both  agree  in  the  notion  that  whenever  mankind  have 
beeQroe  iparticularly  depraved  and  degenerate,  extraordinary  be- 
ings have^Mppe^red  amongst  them  for  their  reformation ;  but  while 
the  Brahmins  teach  that  go^s  in  this  case  have  become  men,  the 
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*  Bouddhists  affirm  that  men  by  piety  and  comtemplation  were  ena» 
bled  to  become  gods. 

^'  2.  The  Bouddhists,  while  they  profess  belief  in  the  exigence 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  deny  that  he  takes  any  concern  in  the  aflairs 
of  this  lower  world.  He  exists  in  a  state  of  a  perfect  quiescence; 
tb^  operations  of  nature  being  directed  by  agents  of  a  much  lower 
class.  The  Brahmins,  on  the  contrary,  recognize  the  agency  of 
Deity  in  every  thing :  he  is  the  fountain  of  all  lifei  and  of  all 
action. 

'<  3.  The  Bouddhists  hold  the  eternity  of  matter :  The  Brah. 
minsy  with  the  exception  of  a  few  philosophers^  regard  matter  as 
created. 

^'  4.  The  former  deny  the  authority  of  the  Veds  and  Puritis : 
the  latter,  without  exception,  venerate  the  Veds,  and  all  but  the 

•  philosophers  respect  the  Purdns. 

'*  5.  The  division  into  casts  does  not  exist  among  the  Boudd. 
.  hists ;  whilst  among  the  Brahmins  it  influences  every  law  and  every 
,    duty. 

**  **  6.  The  priests  of  the  Bouddhists  are  taken  from  all  classes  of 
.  freemen,  who,  when  tired  of  their  office,  may  resign  the  sacer- 
dotal character,  and  return  to  a  secular  employment.  Tlie  religious 
.  instructors  of  the  rival  sect  are  all  taken  from  the  hereditary  tribe 
of  Brahmins ;  and  these  can  never  divest  themselves  of  the  holy 
order  which  belongs  to  their  birthright. 

*<  7*  The  priests  of  the  Bouddhist  profess  celibacy  and  absti- 
nence from  all  carnal  pleasure.     The  Brahmins  regard  the  state 
of  marriage  as  holy,  and  necessary  for  perpetuating  the  sacred 
tribe ;  and  in  addition  to  their  wives  they  may  keep  concubines. 
''8*  Tlie  Bouddhist  priest  does  not  eat  after  noon  is  past :   The 
•  principal  meal  of  the  Brahmins  is  generally  afler  sun  set ;  and  they 
are  not  restrained  from  eating  and  drinking  at  any  hour. 
*  **  9.  The  Bouddhists  eat  the  flesh  of  almost  all  animals,  though 
they  do  not  kill  to  eat,  except  game  or  hurtful  animals.    The 
.  higher  class  of  Brahmin ical  Hindoos  seldom  eat  animal  food. 
'-   **  10.  The  Bouddhistical  priests  live  in  monasteries,  adjoining 
to  their  temples :  The  Brahmins  live  in  their  own  houses  with  their 
wives  and  families. 

^M 1.  The  Bouddhists  do  not  respect  fire,  nor  do  they  perform 
^crifice.  Fire  is  the  great  object  of  the  Brahmm's  veneration,  and 
his  law  prescribes  the  shedding  of  blood  and  the  sacrifice  of  ani. 
ipals. 

^'  12.  The  Bouddhists  venerate  the  relics  of  their  Budhs  or 
^   saints :  To  the  Brahminists  the  remains  of  the  dead  are  impure, 
and  all  worship  is  confined  to  the  gods  and  their  retinue. 

"13.  The  sacred  lan^age  of  the  Bouddhist  is  the  Bali,  Pali, 
-'  or  Maghadha :  Sanscrit  is  the  sacred  language  of  the  Brahmin." 

From  these  peculiarities  of  belief  and  practice,  a  few  cha- 
ractedstics  may  be  drawn  to  distingnish  the  Bouddhistical 


f^tm  the  iprahmioi^al,  tcfnjil^s.  For  ia&taj(^>c,  \h(^  m^g^9  i/Bk 
the  former  are  all  mere  human  figures,  ^Hb^r  ^t^ndiog  up*, 
light*  Wi  ftittiAg  oQ  91  bea^  sometiw^s  ^ith  one  foot  retting 
on  the  knee :  or  they  aro  aMa  squatted  ^oWu  wilh  the  fedt 
crossed  apd  yeatjpEig  upon  the  tliighs.  There  are  heie  da 
metamorphoses'  of  god^  ilito  antnials,  or  moDstreos  hi^siaii 
sbajfies  with  many  hlmds  and  sundry  beads.  And  as  all  the 
Bodddhs  rose  to  the  possession  of  their  esLtraordinary  p«w^ 
bv  n^^M  of  lengthened  and  nrofpapd  n^^djtati.on,  they  are 
nnifbrroly  represent^  in  a  coniprnplative  postare^r,  generally 
with  the  fore*finger  of  the  right  hand  resting  on  one  of  the 
fin^er&i  of  the  left.  I|i  shprt»  the  idols  of  the  BQiHld{ii$ts 
^;shtbU  tb®  fprm  ef  a  V^W  qjad  wt  of  ^  gpd* 

Another  circamstance  peculisur  to  the  Boi^d^V^t  teu^pb  19^ 
the  D^o^pi  QT  receptapl^;  9f  r^V4 «  l^W^U  is  usually  i^  the 
£^«  ^  a  mp.f^\^  ^  i*ll«|ppp*ed  \9,  ^ontiMU  s^  bone,  a  tooth, 
a  hair  or  a  garment  of  their  divine  saint.  In  some  p^rte 
of  Indtla^'iA  Ceylaa^  tlm  DAgop  as9uja»ea  the;  fovm  oF  a 
pyramid  of  s^eat  hei^ht>  and  is  not  ieiliached  to  the  Uuildia^ 
of  the  temple^  bot  ^tsMids  in  the  immediate  nei^bbonrbood. 

The  monastic  h&bits  of  the  Bouddbis^t  priests  led  natnraHuF 
to  a  third  ground  of  distinction ;  namely »  the  numerous  eew 
whiqh  ^e  found  in  the  vicinity  of  tjieir  temples^  fitted  for  t^0 
accqmqiodation  of  the  fVii^s  and  nc^is  who  appear  to  baVe 
co-operated  if\  p^rfprtnini^  certain  parts  of  the  religioas  isej^* 
vice. 

There  ^re  several  other  pecaliariti^s  on  tests  which  ^ill 
st^i&t  g^eatl^  ii;i  discriipinjMi,ng  tbe  rewws,  of  tjiQ  Bpuddhim 
from  the  wojfks  of  the  Br^ij^/qf^insh  The  dress  of  tijL^  idols  ai^d; 
Xk»  emblepA^  of  power  m^  whi^h  they  sgre  surro9nded»  point 
OAt  the  faith  to  which  they  belong ;  and  ther^  are.  bei^id^^ 
a  variety  of  inscriptions^  vrhioh^  being  e&eouted  ia  tb^  Iwn 
gvage  sacred  to  the  respective  churches,  prove  an  jafedlfble 
goi«fe  to  the  ereed  whe»ee  tbey  had  their  origin. 

But  after  all,  a  difiSculty  remains  which  we  know  not  bo^ 
to  remove.  In  seme  pt  Ih^  Brabminical  temples  there  &re 
found  iSgUres  of  Boudt}h,  who  secffs  to  be  thereby  ree.<^ 
nized  as  one  of  the  regular  g6ds  of  the  Hindoo  pantbepn. 
We  are  thus,  once  more  compelled  to  admit  either  tl^t  the 
Boqd4hist9  ^nd  Br^hniiiis  must  h^y^ lived  together^  daring 
a  certain  period,  in  harmony  aiid  friendly  iQier^ourse^  or  to 
supf  ose,  with  Mr,  £r^]^iiiei,  tb^i  ^e  latter  wished  to  siiiH^r- 
sede  the  foane^,  ip  s<;»me  pa^iu  oi  i^  col^]^U'y»  by.^walh>¥(in(, 
up  their  tenets  and  ceremonies  in  the  mighty  and  shoreless 
sea  of  their  qwo  polytheism. 

Thete  is^  sttll  an  aimple  field  remaining  far  future  mqcurjc*  i 
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%ui  it  IK  gratifying  to  find  tliat,  notwitb^tanfljiAK  tfae  %mt$i^ 
roas  disappoiDtments  which  have  been  sosteined,  aod  thd 
tbottsw^  false  hypotheses  which  hav^  Qiisled  tJio  judgineqt  in 
V€^Hr4  to  the  true  object  of  r^earc4ia  tiier^  cQHiti^Qe^  to  e\u% 
^mong  onr  couiitryn);§;a;i  in  India  an  unquencliable  love  of 
l^nowiedgei  and  a  perseverance  which  im>  l^jMwr  paa  ex*< 
baust. 
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CrEOLOGY  is  peculiarly  the  science  of  the  present  age.    It  14 

Viore  extensively  studied  than  perhaps  anv  otber  science ; 

Dud  has  arrived  at  that  exteqsive  dissemmi^ioQ  witfaJQ  a 

Q^iieb  shorter  period  than  any  other  branch  of  knowledge. 

To  hvijli  up  the  fabric  of  physical  astronomy  was  the  wprk 

Qf  agest     From  its  first  rudiments  in  the  visions  of  Coper*^ 

nicus,'  and  the  gradual  collection  of  materials  by  Kepler,  to 

the  firm  establishment  of  its  foqndation,  and  the  rearing  of 

its  soperstrncture  by  Newton  and  l4aplacet  ccqinries  have 

elapsed ;   hat  geology,  on  the  contrary^  has  had  its  first 

origi a  within  the  last  half  century;  and  during  that  brief 

period  several  difiereat  theories  have  beeii  successively  pro^ 

po8€d»  disseminated  and  exploded. 

At  present,  the  prevailing  spirit  seems  to  be  the  absotnto 
isejectiou  of  all  theorvra  princij^Je  which,  however  just  in 
itsdf,  may  be,  and  often  is«  carried  to  a  blameable  excesa ; 
whilst  the  opposite  fault  is  characterized  by  at  least  one  ad- 
vantagejk  that  though  an  erron^us  principle  in  itself,  it  is  nc- 
yecthSes»  very  coinmoiily  the  parent  of  an  ardour  in  the  pBi^ 
silit,  aiKl  a  suc^ss  ii^  the  investigatoons,  which  would  sot 
have  be^^  attained  without  it.  Vabable  foots  have  often 
been;  elicited  m  the  ardent  pursuit  of  a  mo»t  visiooary  ihe* 
cry,  and  discoverteft  of  real  importance,  cast  askte  fai  the 
e&ihuefasm  of  fdllowing  uf^  some  fanciful  bypothests,  have 
l^eeH  sttbseqaenlty  treasured  up,  and  found  to  possess  in- 
ftnifoiy  tnore  value  than '  the  speculations  which  gave  them ' 
birth ;  and  perhaps  the  very  general  dilfosion  of  a  geological 
taste  among;  a  multitude  ot  persons  whose  other  atutinonents 
do  n6t  qualify  them  for  striking  oqt  hold  and  original  ideas:; 
ipay,  while  it  tends  to  give  sobeifness  and  consistency  to  thi^. 
researches  of  the  science,  be  at  the  ^ai^e  time  depriving  it 

of  Hm  valqahle  aid  which  i^  (^teu,  i^'  i»ot,ge«iji^xally>  gi^.^mia Umi 
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indirect  manner  just  alladed  to,  by  the  bold,  but  extravagmnt 
flights  of  real  genius. 

Leaving,  however,  such  topics,  let  us  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  work  before  us.  Mr.  JPhiiips  is  known<  to 
the  public  by  a  series  of  publications  on  mineralogy  and 
geology,  which  have  for  some  years  past  been  issuing  forth 
from  his  press  in  the  shape  of  improved  and  enlarged  edi- 
tions of  the  first.  The  present  work,  in  fact,  owes  its  origin 
to  a  continuation  of  this  plan.  An  early  communication  on 
the  subject  with  Mr.  Conybeare  (a  gentleman  greatly  dis- 
tinguished by  his  contributions  to  the  labours  .of  the  Geologi- 
cal Society)  produced  a  connection  in  the  editorship,  from 
which  we  are  convinced  the  work  derives  much  of  its  value. 
The  first  part  of  the/ work  only  is  as  yet  published,  the  re- 
mainder being  promised  as  shortly  to  follow.  The  present 
volume  consists  of  an  introduction,  giving  a  general  view  of 
the  objects  of  the  science,  and  an  elementary  guide  to  the 
knowledge  of  it.  The  /subsequent  part  takes  up  the  subject 
in  detail,  and  gives  the  particular  instances  at  full  length, 
occurring  in  each  district  of  this  island,  on  the  observation 
of  which  the  general  truths  were  deduced.  The  work  is 
illustrated  by  a  geological  map,  and  several  sections,  and  is. 
interspersed  with  diagrams  in  wood,  which  from  their  sim- 
plicity and  clearness,  are  well  calculated  for  the  purposes  of 
elementary  explanation.  The  style  and  manner  of  the  whole 
is  plain  and  simple ; — the  two  main  requisites  in  a  work  of 
this  kind.  We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  some  parts  of  it 
inore  closely. 

The  general  phenomena  of  the  £nglish  strata  are  Well 
described  in  the  following  passage : — 

^*  If  we  suppose  an  intelligent  traveller  taking  his  departure 
from  our  metropolis,  to  make  from  that  point  several  successive 
journies  to  various  parts  of  the  island  ;  for  instance,  to  South 
Wales,  or  to  North  Wales^  or  to  Cumberland,  or  to  Northumber. 
land,  he  cannot  fail  to  notice  (if  he  pays  any  attention  to  the  phy- 
sical geography  of  the  country  through  which  he  passes)  that  be- 
fore he  arrives  at  the  districts  in  which  coal  is  found,  he  will  first 
pass  a  tract  of  clay  and  sand :  then  another  of  chalk :  that  he.  will 
next  observe  numerous  quarries  of  calcareous  freestone  employed 
in  architecture:  that  he  will  afterwards  pass  a  broad  zone  of  red 
marly  sand  ;  and  beyond  this  v^ill  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  coal 
mines  and  iron  furnaces.  This  order  he  will  find  to  be  invariably 
the  same  whichever  of  the  routes  above  indicated  he  pursues ;  and 
if  he  proceeds  further,  he  will  perceive  that  near  the  limits  of  t&e 
coal-fields,  he  wiU  generally  observe  hills  of  the  same  kind  of  com- 
pact limestone,  afibrding  grey  and  dark  marbles^  and  abounding  in 
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mines  of  lead  and  zinc :  and  at  a  yet  greater  distance^  mountainous 
tracts,  in  which  roofing  slate  abounds,  and  the  mines  are  yet  more 
valuable;  and  lastly,  he  will  often  find  surrounded  by  these  slaty 
tracts,  central  groups  of  granitic  rocks.*'    Introduction ^  p.  2. 

From  the  observation  of  the  regular  succession  of  these 
different  soils  or  rucks,  forming  as  it  were  successive  belts 
traversing  the  extent  of  our  island,  (and  indeed  of  all  parts 
of  the  world  hitherto  examined)  connected  with  their  rela- 
tive elevations  and  general  configuration,  it  is  considered  be* 
yond  all  doubt  that  they  are  actually  the  emerging  edges  of 
a  number  of  different  layers  on  strata,'  of  which  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  composed  ;  and  which,  being  all  more  or  less 
inclined  from  a  strictly  horizontal  position,  exhibit  their 
emerging  surfaces  in  regular  succession.  It  is  therefore  to 
the  study  of  the  various  phenomena  presented  by  the  differ- 
ent strata,  that  the  researches  of  geology  are  directed.  By 
examining  the  particulars  of  their  structure  and  inclination 
in  the  first  instance^  and  then  of  their  coustitution  and  mine- 
ral  contents,  native  and  adventitious,  the  geologist  attempts 
to  advance  towards  a  probable  history  of  the  order  of  their 
formation,  and  if  possible,  an  acquaintance  lYith  the  causes 
which  were  employed  in  producing  them.  The  first  step  in 
such  enquiries  must  obviously  be  to  reduce,  if  possible,  the 
multifarious  and  apparently  complicated  appearances  pre- 
sented in  a.  detailed  examination  of  the  various  appearances 
of  the  earth's  surface,  to  some  more  general  classifications, 
or  convenient  principle  of  arrangement.  Taking  them  upon 
a  large  scale,  such  a  simplification,  (as  in  the  instance  just 
considered)  is  by  no  means  difficult. 

Obvious  however,  as  may  be  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  strata,  the  examination  of  all  their  appearances  in  detail 
would  in  the  first  instance  be  attended  with  much  difficulty, 
and  involved  in  considerable  perplexity.  The  attention  of 
observers  has,  however,  enabled  them  to  reduce  these  diver- 
sified appearances  under  some  comprehensive  divisions  and 
sobdivisions.  Thus  the  distinction  of  the  almost  innumer- 
able strata  of  which  any  of  the  grand  divisions  ^re  composed, 
is  rendered  easy  by  taking  notice  of  their  regular  alterna- 
tions with  each  other  in  a  certain  series ;  which  is  suc- 
ceeded perhaps  by  a  similar  set  of  alternations  of  several 
other  strata ;  to  such  series  of  strata  the  ndime  formation  has 
been  applied.  In  enumerating  these  formations  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  has  existed  among  geologists :  it  is  indeed 
on  the  question  whether  one  particular  stratum  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  this  or  that  formation,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
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tfie  Goniroversiei  ^^\Mk  agitate  the  geotogleal  wortd  are 
founded:  suck  questions  often  involve  the  grounds  on  whick 
tke  more  recondite  enquiries  of  the  science  are  built ;  but 
they  atso  frequently  arise  merely  from  the  want  of  due  dis* 
crimination  in  the  use  of  terms;  from  that  most  common 
source  of  dispute,  the  neglect  of  definition.  In  the  work 
before  us  its  authors  have  carefully  avoided  on  the  one  hand 
the  bias  of  hypothetical  views  as  to  the  origin  and  con- 
struction of  the  strata  of  the  eartb,  and  on  the  other  paying 
a  close  attenton  to  perspicuity  of  terms,  they  make  use  of 

! generalizations  only  in  reference  to  their  most  proper  and 
egitimate  objects,  the  assistance  of  the  comprehension  and 
memory  in  becoming  acquainted  with  an  otherwise  perplex* 
iiig  multitude  of  individuals.  On  such  principles  they  pro- 
ceed to  a  simple  and  clear  enumeration  of  the  principal  for- 
mations, according  to  what  they  conceive  the  most  advan* 
tageous  arrangement. 

To  a  beginner  in  the  science  of  geology  the  difference  of 
nomenclature  which  exists  between  different  writers  and 
different  schools^  is  frequently  a  source  of  difficulty,    ^e 

1  principal  cause  of  perplexity  of  this  kind  arises  perhaps  from 
be  different  distriDution  of  the  various  rocks  into  their  moi^ 
comprehensive  classes  rather  than  in  the  names  of  part|- 
cutar  species.  This  diversity  of  arrangement  has  often 
arisen  irom  the  peculiar  theoretical  opinions  of  different 
scboofs ;  but  in  the  present  work  we  think  the  learner  wilt 
find  all  difficulty  of  this  kind  removed  by  the  very  simple  and 
perspicuous  arrangement  adopted^  and  tfre  comparisons  given 
of  it  with  other  systems.  After  describing  some  of  these  ar- 
rangements, our  authors  propeed  to  explain  their  own  in  the 
following  terms : 

**  Of  these  more  comprehensive  classes  five  will  perhaps  b^  suf- 
ficient :  the  first  or  upper  series  will  comprehend  the  becb  of  sand 
and  day  which  repose  upon  and  pattiajly  cover  the  g^reat  aifd 
eenspicuOtts  formation  of  chalk.  The  second  class  is  of  a  less 
ufiifon#  character,  and  <x)mpi«hends  many  formatiofif>  in  Mmi^ve- 
spects  dttsiratlaFy  which  yet  possess  many  common  celatioAs,.  uui 
which  tlie  fear  of  coostitutmg  too  huge  a  nnmbcc  of  geneni 
^aases^  forbids  us  to  separatee;  yet  four  subdivisions  ot  it  vw^xf 
enuoifiratioa;  ist*  The  dialk  i^niBatiQii:  2d.  A  series  (K^  swMk 
and  days  bea«athth0  chalk :  3d.  A  series  of  calciaveous  freestone 
(suph  as  the  Portland  and  Bath  stones)  and  days:  4th.  Beds  of 
Ked  m^rl®  !(pd  sandstone,  containing  occasionally  alabaster  and 
cock-salt.  Tba  third  general  class  comprizea  the  beds  affording 
i^oal  and  the  llmesi«nes  and  sandstones  on  which  these,  rej^osa* 
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The  fifth  class  is  ditracteriied  by  the  preTslence  of  ccmimon 
r9ofing  and  writing  slates*  The  sixth  and  lowest  by  that  of  some 
finer  vareities  of  slate  and  granite/' 

'  These  classes  have  been  differently  modified  by  other  writ- 
ers ;  the  arrangement  here  given,  is  that  which  our  authors 
consider  the  most  convenient  to  the  student  and  most  con- 
Ibrmabie  with  nature. 

With  respect  to  the  names  given  to  the  different  forma- 
tions, a  wide  difference  obtains  between  different  geological 
Schools.  Different  parties  have  given  names  borrowed  tirom 
their  peculiar  theoretical  views,  and  often  conveying  des- 
criptive ideas,  which  are  far  from  being  Universally  appli- 
cable: in  order  to  avoid  these  objections,  the  authors  of 
the  present  work  have  adopted  names  implying  nothing  more 
than  the  nnquestionable  facts  of  the  relative  positions  of  the 
formations*  Regarding  the  third,  or  carboniferous  series  as 
the  middle  group,  they  have  assigned  the  term  supermedial  to 
the  second  series,  as  being  next  above  it,  and  submedial  to  the 
fourth,  as  being  next  below  it.  To  the  highest  and  lowest 
fieries  the  terms  superior  and  inferior^  which  require  no 
commentary,  have  been  applied. 

.  The  most  general  relation  under  which  the  various  for- 
inations  present  themselves,  is  that  whence  they  have  been 
Renominated  primitive  and  secondary.  The  former  class 
comprises  those  rocks,  which  from  the  consideration  of  su- 
perposition, are  the  lowest,  and  form  a  sort  of  base,  if  that 
ipna  may  be  applied  to  the  greatest  elevations  of  the  earth's 
surface,  around  which,  or  against  which,  the  various  superior 
strata  repose.  From  the  circumstance  of  tliese  rocks  never 
CdDtaifiiiig  any  organic  remains^  and  being  of  a  simple  che- 
mical composition,  it  was  inferred  that  they  constituted  the 
tote  material  of  the  earth's  surfece  at  the  time  of  its  first  for- 
ttalio]] ;  and  were  thetefore  denominated  primitive :  in  the 
woif:  before  us  they  are  simply  called  rocks  of  the  inferior 
order. 

in  all  tiie  rocks  above  these,  more  or  less,  we  find  the 
imbedded  and  mineralized  remains  of  animal  and  vegetable 
liodies.  We  observe  them  also  in  many  instances  composed 
of  Iragments  evidently  torn  by  some  great  convulsions  of 
Ifaiare  from  the  former  class»  and  csemented  U^etber  Big^m 
]nB4er  ^  new  formu  Hence,  therefofe^  a  line  of  distinction 
wad  drawn,  and  the  secondary  aftd  subsecfaent  origin  cf 
all  sock  rocks  heittg  clearly  deduciUe  from  fbe  appetfr- 
•iicea  tlMTf  presented,  they  thence  received  their  desiiraa- 
Uaa.     This  dbsifgfuation  h,  however,  insufficient  without 
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furtber.  subdiTisions,  since  a  class  of  roeks  was  soon  re- 
cognized, bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  sti  uoturo  and 
chemical  composition  of  the  primary,  and  containing  very 
few  organic  remains :  to  these  the  title  of  transition  rocks 
was  given  by  Werner.  To  distinguish  the  rest  of  the 
secondary  class,  the  ierm^ostlt  was  introduced  by  the  same 
celebrated  geologist,  significative  of  their  Comparatively  flal 
and  horizontal  arrangement.  This  name,  however,  is  greatly 
misapplied  in  the  case  of  many  rocks  of  this  class,  which  are 
nearly  as  much  inclined  as  the  former.  Subsequent  dis< 
coveries  made  it  necessary  to  distinguish  the  older  from  the 
newer  floetz  formations.  Other  geologists  seeing  the  objec- 
tions to  this  nomenclature,  called  the  transition  rocks  of 
Werner,  the  intermediate  class ;  the  floetz,  the  secondary ; 
and*  the  newest  floetz,  the  tertiary.  This  last  corresponds 
with  the^r^f ,  or  superior  order,  according  to  the  enumera- 
tion of  our  authors  above  given.  The  correspondence  of  the 
rest  will  be  sufficiently  obvious.  A  synoptical  view  of  the 
diflbrent  arrangements  is  given  in  p.  7. 

After  observing  the  order  in  which  the  different  rocks  are 
arranged,  the  next  object  to  which  the  attention  is  directecj 
is  the  disposition  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed ;  and  in  this  enquiry  one  of  the  most  curious  and  in^ 
teresting  points  consists  in  the  different  sorts  of  organic  re- 
mains which  are  found  invariably  to  accompany  and  charac- 
terize the  different  formations. 

**  Thus,**  as  our  authors  justly  observe,  "  there  is  opened  to 
the  view  of  the  student  a  far  more  extensive  and  interesting  field 
of  enquiry  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  these  rocks  to  the  gene- 
ral revolutions  of  nature^  for  he  will  have  found  in  many  of  these 
beds  spoils  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom  imbedded,  par- 
ticularly the  remains  of  marine  zoophytes  and  shells,  and  oflten  in 
such  abundance  as  to  constitute  nearly  the  entire  mass  of  particu- 
lar strata.  If  he  is  led  by  the  interest  thus  excited  to  examine 
more  closely  the  phaenomena  attending  the  distribution  of  these 
remains,  he  will  find  them  as  remarkable  in  the  detail  as  they 
are  striking  in  a  general  point  of  view.  In  some  countries  he 
will  perceive  that  none  of  these  remains  occur  (fof  instance  in 
Cornwall  and  the  Scotch  highlands)  in  others  (as  in  the  south 
eastern  counties  of  England)  not  a  well  can  be  sunk,  or  pit  opened 
without  presenting  them  in  abundance  :  and  pursuing  the  enquiry, 
he  will  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  lowest  series  of  rocks 
which  have  therefore  been  considered  as  primitive,  are  entirely 
destitute  of  those  remains  ^  that  the  next  contains,  them  sparingly ; 
while  they  abound  in  the  three  succeeding  series,  although  not 
without  the  occasional  interposition  of  beds  in  which  they  are  still 
rare,  if  not  altogether  wanting." 
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When  these  interesting  remains  are  examined  by  the  help 
of  that  knowledge  which  the  researches  of  botany  and 
zoology  open  to  us,  their  genera  and  species  may  be  deter- 
mined ;  but  here  the  most  curious  circumstance  is,  that  not 
only  a  great  part  of  the  species  so  distinguished,  but  even 
whole  genera  are  entirely  different  from  any  now  known  to 
exist.  An  objection  to  this  opinion  very  naturally  arises 
from  the  consideration  that  with  a  large  portion  of  the  land, 
and  all  the  recesses  of  the  ocean,  and  their  organized  pro^ 
ductions  we  are  altogether  unacquainted,  and  that  it  is  there- 
fore presumptuous  to  say  that  certain  genera  or  species  do  not 
exist.  This  objection  is  fully  examined  in  a  note,  p.  9.  into  the 
details  of  which  wejcannot  now  enter;  but  it  is  satisfactorily 
shewn  that  we  may  very  safely  adopt  the  conclusion,  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  fossil  animals  and  plants  belonged  to  a  system 
of  beings  in  many  respects  widely  different  from  those  now 
inhabiting  the  earth.     Hence  it  is  that 

*^  Geology  presents  to  the  comparative  anatomist  and  botanist^ 
but  particularly  to  the  former  a  rich  fund  of  new  materials,  and 
adds  to  the  several  departments  of  natural  history,  supplements, 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable  to  complete  our  views  of ' 
them :  indeed,  in  many  instances,  important  peculiarities  of  or* 
ganization,  and  remarkable  links  in  the  chain  of  animated  beings 
are  presented  in  these  fossil  remains,  and  many  chasms  which 
must  otherwise  have  existed,  are  filled  up  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.*'  * 

The  chief  concern,  however,  of  the  geologist  in  respect  to 
these  fossil  remains  consists  in  observing  the  laws  by  which 
their  association  with  particular  strata  is  regulated.  Obser- 
vation has  detected  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  same  spe- 
cies of  remains  in  the  same  strata.  Wherever  they  occur  par- 
ticular species  and  genera  are  confined  to  particular  forma- 
tionst  This  general  truth  is  well  exemplified  by  the  authors 
of  the  work  before  us  : — 

^'  It  will  serve  to  exemplify  the  laws  which  have  been  stated, 
if  the  observer's  attention  is  directed  to  two  of  the  most  promi- 
nent formations  of  this  island;  namely,  the  chalky  and  the  limestone 
which  underlies  the  coal  in  Northumberland,  Derbyshire,  South 
Wales,  and  Somerset.  Now  if  he  examines  a  collection  of  fossils 
from  the  chalk  of  Flamborough  Head,  or  from  that  of  Dover  Cliffs, 
or  it  may  be  added,  from  Poland  or  Paris,  he  will  find  eight  or 
nine  species  out  of  ten  the  same :  he  will  observe  the  same  ecbi- 
nites  associated  with  the  same  shells :  nearly  half  these  echinites 
he  will  perceive  belong  to  divisions  of  that  family,  unknown  in  a 
recent  state,  and  indeed  in  any  other  fossil  bed  except  the  chalk. 
If  he  next  proceeds  to  inspect  parcels  of  fossils  from  the  carbonife' 
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tmi  Smestahe,  fttm  #hichevie^  of  Ae  above  ioealittei  they  lAay 
have  been  btoHght;  ite  will  find  theiA  to  agree  in  the  same  Maa^ 
ner  with  each  othtt ;  that  is,  he  will  find  the  same  corals^  ilie 
aame  encrinites,  the  same  products,  terebratalae,  spirifera3^  &o. 
but  if  he  lastly  compares  the  collection  fr6m  the  chalk  with  that 
from  the  mowttain^me,  he  wUl  not  find  one  single  instance  of 
spadific  agreement,  and  in  very  few  instances  any  thing  that  would 
^en  deceive  an  unpractised  eye  by  the  superficial  resemblance  of 
suob  an  agreement.*' 

The  stAject  of  organic  femaitis  h  certainly  oM  6t  fha^ 
nund  curious  which  is  presented  to  tlie  tuotice  Of*  the  geoloj^iw 
cid  stndeot  in  any  part  of  fats  r^earofaes.  It  ofibrs  for  e^ta*^ 
adlnation  some  of  the  mo^t  important  questions  rest>ectiD|f 
the  formation  of  the  present  snrface  of  6ur  planets  We 
haye  in  the  first  iiiiitance  a  foundation  composed  of  primi- 
tlyo*  rocks,  granit^,  gneiss,  &c.  entirely  destitute  of  ilttoh  re^^ 
mains.    In  the  next  or  sabmedial  class,  we  fitid  oorals,  en^ 

Erinites,  :and  testacese^  but  of  different  sorts  from  any  now 
ii«WD»  fMid  thesQ  but  sparingly  occur.  The  limestones  be«' 
lenjging  to  the  mediabcksa,  contain  nesurly  the  same  species, 
but  more  plentifully.  The  coal  measures^  bowevOr^  scarcely 
present  a  single  shell  or  coral ;  but  on  the  contrary,  abound 
with  vegetable  remains,  f^rns,  flags,  teecb  of  unknown  spe« 
des,  ai^  large  trunks  of  suocolent  [Plants,  stratiger»  to  thr 
present  globe.  Upon  the  deal,  in  the  rieti  of  &np€^mediat^ 
class,  rest  beds  again  containing  marine  remains  (the  ilnag<^ 
neaian  limestone) :  after  tfai&  the  formation  of  new  red  sand- 
stone presents  a  long  interval,  destitute  almost  entirely  of 
organic  remains,  apd  seeming  to  prepare  the  way,  as  it  were* 
for  a  new  order  of  things.  This  commences  in  the  lias,  ana 
i&  continued  tbrougb  the  succeeding  formations,  up  to  the 
chaHc.  All  these  beds  contain  coruls,  encrinites,  ectiinites# 
testacesB,  crus^tacsB,  vertebral  iishesi  and  marine  oviparous 
quadrupeds ;  all  these,  however,  are-  widely  distinguished 
from  the  families  contained  in  the  lower  beds  of  the  series. 
They  are  also  partietilartv  characterised  ilnd  dhsiiiigilishbd 
atnong  tbeinselves,  accorcling  to  the  part!6nlaf  stratttM  ih  thtf 
general  class»  which  thev  occupy.  Thdsf  far  the  remains  tif^^ 
^ways  found  petrified,  by  wbicn  tertn  Is  understood  that  ihe^ 
ave  impregnaied  with  the  mineral  substance  iti  whfch  they 
ai:e  imbedded.  In  the  strata  ahove  (he  chalk,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  find  the  shells  themselves  preserved,  so  that  wjiien 
taken  out  of  the  substance  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  if 
it  were  not  for  a  slight  alt^aliou  of  colour  and  brittle  texture 
they  might  be  taken  for  recent  specimens^  In  some  fM^ts 
of  these  strarta  we  find  beds  of  marine  aheU»,  aUernaiing  with 
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•tiiers  {peculiar  to  fresh  water :  so  that  they  see'm  to  hate 
been  deposited  by  reciprocatiDg  inuodations  of^  fresh  and 
salt  water.  Id  tlie  highest  or  most  recent  beds  of  this  for- 
mation we  at  len^h  find  an  identity  of  the  fossil  s|iieciea  witb 
those  now  eKisting.  Over  all  these  beds  there  is  spread  in- 
diBcriminately .  a  covering  of  gravely  which  we  cannot  bnt 
eonjectute  to  have  been  formed  by  the  rolling  and  attrition 
of  fragments  of  different  rocks,  by  the  action  of  water.  The 
length  of  time,  as  well  as  the  local  extent  to  which  it  ope- 
lated,  mast  have  been  vfry  considerable  to  prodnoe  scich 
well  roanded  forms  as  we  observe  in  the  common  pebbles, 
aiid  this  over  such  large  porUoqs  of  the  earth's  sarface ;  bat 
i«  these  deposits  it  is  more  to  our  immediate  subject  to  no- 
tice 4he  conclusion  of  the  great  series  of  organic  remains,  in 
the. nainerous  relics  of  land  quadrnpeds*  >  Bony  of  them  are 
of  anknown  genera  or  species ;  such  for  example  as  the 
mastodon,  tlie  fossil  species*  of  the  elephant^  called  mammoth, 
and  other  animals,  'lliese,  however,  are  mixed  with  many 
Laown  species ;  some  not  now  inhabiting  the  same  regions ;' 
mch  as  the  •byasna,  &c.;  bat  many  easily  ideptified  wilh 
those  now  found  in  the  same  parts  of  the  earth. 

■  Besides  the  remains  of  organized  beings^  we  find  in  the^ 
secondary  strata  a  different  class  of  sabstapces  imbedded, 
omL  from  an  attentive' consideration  of  which  much  light 
wiy.  be  thrown  on  the  convukions  of  nature^  by  which  those 
rock^  in  their  present  state  must  have  been  formed.  These 
are  the  fragments  of  older  rocks,  roanded  by  the  attrition 
pcodoced  by  the  action  of  water.  Thus  we  find  the  lower 
strata  of  the  sapermedial  order,  containing  in  great  abund- 
ance rolled  fragments  of  the  carboniferous  limestone^  be* 
lobging  to  the  cla^s  next  below,  as  well  of  many  still  older 
rocks.  The  beds  particularly  alluded  to,  are  what  are> 
callecl  the  conglomerate  rocks  of  the  new  red  sandstone ; 
tfaey.  are  in  fact  little  more  than  a  consolidated  mass  of  the 
debris  of* those  rocks  which,  in  position',  form .  the  baiUs » 
agajinst  which  they  rest,  and  by  the  very  circumstance  of  the 
occarrence  of  these  fragments,  are  proved  (if  farther  proof 
be  wanting,)  to  be  of  much  older  date.  These  argu^ 
ments  are  given  at  large  in  the  work  before  us.  Without- 
entering  farther  upon  them,  we  will  proceed  to  another  cir- 
eomstance,  which  is  the  occarrence  of  marine  remains  in 
formations  occupying  large  portions  of  our  continents,  and 
even  the  summits  of  our  loftiest  mountains.  Hence  it  seems 
an  inevitable  consequence,  that  the  greater  part  of  these 
oontinents  have  not  only  been  covered  by,  but  formed  of 
nUerials  collected  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.    Hence 
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tb^  gra»t  wd  jfapdam^tnl  problem  ^i  tlm>retipal  geology  fo 
U)  09sig9  ad^qu^te  ^^mm  for  the  cbaog^  of  level  which  most 
hove  w(€»  piaoe«  Tq  w\y^  this  difficulty  mimerous  and 
very  plaasible  bypothieses^  have  been  proposed  by  very  emin 
neat  men.  .  It  i^  in  relation  to  this  enqairy,  that  it  becomes 
peeuUarly  intevestiag  tq  observe,  the  phtenomena  of  the  in.* 
olinations.  and  contortions  of  different  strata,  and  to  endear 
year  to  examaiae  how  far  that  posiUon  which  they  have 
reaalted  from  original  formation,  and  how  far  from  subse- 
quent oonvalsioBs  of  the  earth, :  producing  a  derangemeBt 
in  the  order  in  whi^b  its  materials  were  disposed. 

In.eonducting  such  an  inquiry,  one  circumstance  cannot 
fail.to  strilfe  the.  observer ;  that  is,  when:  bed&  like  the  co^^ 
glomerate  before  mentioned,  reoomposed  as  it  were,  from 
tfie  fragments  and  detrituA  of  older  rocks,  and  which  must 
hai^  axistc|d  previously  to  their  consolidation  in  the  stale  ef 
loose  gf aveU  occur  among  v^tical  or  highly  inclined  strata^ 
we  may  conclude  with  absolute  certainty  that  this  inclined 
position  cannot  have  been  original,  but  most  have  resulted 
fmm  subaequent  dii^turbance ;  for  it  is  obviously  physically 
impossible  to  support  an  aggregation  of  loose  gravel  in  verti-^ 
Qfd;  or  nearly  vertical,  planes.  An  argument  of  nearly  simi- 
lav  force  will  apply,  where  among  iacUned  strata,  we  find 
(as  is  often  the  case)  thin  beds,  distinguished  from  the  othera 
by  thin  peculiar  organic  remains,  interposed  :  for  we^ennaft 
imagine  any  combination  of  circumstances,  under  which  (pre*^ 
isiooaly  to  the  consolidation  of  the  matrix  containing  them) 
th«iletached  joints  of  encrinites^  or  the  loose  shells  of  testacete. 
or  the  scattered  pinnulss  of  ferns,  siiould  have  disposed  thttn- 
sel^s  in  thin  Yertical  layers^ 

In&tances  of  this  kind  are  bpwever  very  frequent^  and  the 
aetiott  of  some,  kind  of  distarbuace  or  convulsion^  is  coose^ 
qii^ently  clearly  evinced.  The  same  inference  is  also  dednci-^ 
Ue  from  the  consideration  of  what  are  called  faults,  a  sort  oi 
dislocation,  as  H  were,  of  a  stratum:  these  are  breaks  or 
fisi^ces  cutting  across  a  mass< .  of  strata  aocompanied  by  a 
sadking  or  depresaion  of  the  portion  of  that  mass  oa  one  side 
of  the  break,  often  amounting  to  many  hundred  feet.  Theae 
faults  are  commonly  net  with  in  our  coal  mines. 
.  The  phenomena  of  what  are  genaricaUy  designated  trap 
raisks^  and  of  which  the  basaltic  columns  are  a  familiar  in- 
stance, seem  to  prove,  ia  a  manner  almost  equally  clear  with 
thm.last  mentioned  instances,  the  action  of  some  powerful 
convulsive  force*  Their  origin  has  been  the  subject  of  mudi 
dispute,  and  our  authors^  witiurat^ expressing  any  jadgmnnt 
on  the  merits  of  the  various  arfumenls  which  have  been  ad>i 
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dotted^  content  themselves  by  stating  that  the  weight  of  geo« 
logical  authorities  decidedly  preponderates  at  present  in 
favour  of  the  igneous  origin  of  these  rocks.  They  seem  to 
ha?o  l>een  protraded,  if  notformedy  by  some  powerful  heaving 
up  of  the  lower  strata  by  volcanic  agency. 

Oar  authors  examine  the  Wemeriaa  hypotbesis,  of  a 
gradual  deposition  of  strata,  from  materials  held  in  solution 
by  the  primitive  ocean,  but  shew  dearl]^  that  it  is  insufficient 
to  account  for  the  actual  appearances  which  the  obviously 
contorted  and  disturbed  strata  of  different  regions  present. 

Ihe  subject  of  the  formation  of  vallies  next  occupies  their 
Intention*    This  process^  they  shew,  must  have  been  carried 
obt  by  the  agency  of  powerful  aqueous  currents :  by  these 
means,  in  the  mfyority  of  instances,  must  vallies  have  been 
eiitn^ly  excavated,  and  in  all  cases  greatly  modified  in  their 
forair  depth,  &^.    It  is  not,  as  they  have  clearly  proved,  to 
the  operalion  of  single  streams. that  these  effects  can  be  at- 
tributed, but  that  large  sheets  of  water  sweeping  over  the 
fiioe  of  an  extensive  tract  at  once,  can  alone  account  for  the 
phenomena*    Almost  all  the  vallies  oT  the  weald  of  Kent, 
l^airey,  luid;  Sussex,  present  this  combination  of  circumstan- 
q^u,  as  do  many  others  of  those  which  traverse  the  chalk 
mfigt  in  various  parts  of  the  island  :  and  a  cir<^uit  of  a  few 
piiia  romd  ]Brisiol  alone  affords  no  less  than  ten  instances  of 
IjileiiaiM  :hind«    The  denndation  of  strata  in  many  places, 
mid  the  occurrence  of  detached  groups  of  the  superior  strata 
aa  washed  off,,  ase  facts  to  be  attributed  to  the  same  agency* 
mva  sutiaees  of  the  strata  appear  to  have  been  exposed  par- 
tially* at  least,  more  than  once  to  the  action  of  these  denuding 
^U4es ;  and  even  at  very  esurly  periods,  while  many  of  the  more 
focent  beds  were  as  yet  only  in  the  process  of  being  deposited. 
CHer  all  the  strata  the  effects  of  a  more  recent  process  of  this 
kind  may  be  clearly  traced.    To  this  general  covering  of 
water,   the  <  name  of  Diluvium  has  been  given.    By   this 
na«ie  it  is  intended  to  distinguish  the  effects^  of  this  more 
genertd  revolution   from  those  produced  by  move  parttai 
eauaes  now  in  action,  such  as  torrents,  inundations,  &c.; 
to  Iji^  relics  of  these  the  name  Alluvium  has  been  applied. 
jJT^  the  operation  of  the  fovmer  cause,  is  attributed   the 
farwation  of  extensive  beds  of  rolled  gravel,    composed 
of  fragments  front  admost  aH  rocks,  as  also  the  transpor- 
tation of  large  insulated  masses*  often  found   at  consider- 
able dista«!MS  from  tibeor  parent  mountains,  and  with  the 
intervention  of  wide  and  deep  vallies.    The  most  rational 
ea;pIanatio«  which  geologists  g^ve  of  these  appearances  is, 
tliatilhe  masses  in  question  were  transported  bj  dilovian 
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aetion  before  it  excavated  the  intervening  vallies.  Iifstanced' 
of  this  kind  occur  in  the  blocks  of  granite  transported  front* 
tlie  summits  of  the  Alps  to  a  high  level  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  lake  of  Geneva ;  and  in  similar  insulated 
masses  scattered  over  the  plains  of  Grermany,  which  may  be 
traced  up  to  the  Scandinavian  hills  on  t^e  other  side  of  the 
Baltic. 

,  Into  the  farther  details  of  the  argnmentS',  founded  on  obser- 
vation of  the  position  and  confirmation  of  strata,  our  present 
limits  forbid  us  to  enter.  We  will  only  observe,  in  general, 
that  the  authors  of  the  work  before  os  are  constantly  distin- 
guished by  their  candour  as  well  a^  clearness,  in  stating  the 
various  opinions  which  have  been  held  on  these  pointa,  with*' 
out  being  unduly  biassed  for  or  against  any  particular  systein; 
They  give  a  very  perspicuous  as  well  as  comprehensive  view 
ofalt  tibe  general  appearances  which  the  surface  of  our  globe 
presents,  which  can  in  any  way  tend  to  throw  light  on  the 
ptfObable  causes  which  have  operated  in  producing  its  present 
condition.  And  in  the  exposition  of  those  causes,  and  their 
probable  mode  of  operation,  these  excellent  writers-  have  all 
along  displayed  the  same  judicious  spirit  of  philosophizing, 
sKscompanied  by  manjr  instructive  and  interesting  remarks. 
la  the  introduction  they  give  only  a  general  account  of  the 
pt^enomena,  reserving  the  particular  instances  to  be  described- 
in  the  subsequent  details  of  local  geology  to  wbioh  they 
ll^long.  

The  most  fruitful  source  of  geological  controversy,  has 
been  the  question  of  the  igneous,  or  aqueous  origin  of  rock«. 
And  whilst  two  parties  have  each  exclusively  maintained  the 
operation  of  one  cause,  and  others  the  operation  of  both  in 
different  instances,  few  seem  sufficiently  to  have  attended  to 
the^t;ery  close  connexion  which  the  investigations  of  the  late 
Dr.  Clarke .  have  shewn  to  subsist,  between  igneou6  and 
aqueous  phenomena ;  and  the  consequent  probability,  if'noi 
certainty,,  of  the  Join/  action  of  hoih^  in  the  production  of  the 
different  formations*  Volcanic  action  is  not  necessarily  con* 
fined  to  an  explosion  of  ignited  matter:  it  often  produces 
eruptions  of  mud  and  water,  and  is  alumys  preceded  by-  ah 
absorption  of  water  from  all  neighbouring  reservoirs :  and 
we  cannot  help  expressing  our  opinion  that  the  curious  spe* 
culations.on  the  *'  gas. blow-pipe,"  as  they  have  already  done 
much  in  advancing  our  knowledge  of  volcanic  action,  will  ul* 
tiinateiy  tend  to  a  much  more  complete  explanation  of  geolo- 
gical phenomena  than  any  of  the  theories  iiitherto  proposed^ 

Our  authors. have  with  great  propriety  devoted  the  oon- 
cladlng  part  of  their  introduotioiL  to  some  remarks  oil  die 
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^finnexipn  siibsisting:hetween  tbe  deductions  of  gcology^ahd 
tfae  trti«lis  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  They  introdace 
Ike  subject  :witb  the  followiDg  obsorvations,  which  we  coin 
■aider  excellent. 

\  '^  And  here  we  cannot  conclude  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  general 
hearings  of  gQological  science,  without  some  allusion  (imperfect 
as  from  our  limits  it  must  necessarily  be)  to  those  highest  in* 
terosts  which  the  eager  attacks  of  an  half  informed  scepticism,  and 
liometimes  'also  the  injudicious  deffmces  of  those  whose  sincerity 
tif  intention  ill  supplied  the  want  of  a  precise  acouaintance  with 
th6  phenomena  under  consideration^  have  seemed  to  involve  in  the 
'discossions  of  this  branch  of  physics.  With  respect  to  the  former 
^ass,  the  characteristic  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  their  im- 
patience, namely,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  immature  results  of  an 
lAfperfisct  knowledge,  opposed  as  it  is,  in  every  respect,  to  thait 
persevering  and  reflective  spirit  of  enquiry  which  marks  genuine 
philosophy,  and  can  alone  lead  to  the  ultimate  discovery  of  truth, 
l^ust  create  a  reasonable  suspicion  of  their  opinions;  for  no  sooner  has 
any  new  discovery,  whatever  might  have  been  its  subject,  occurred, 
(whether  it  was  a  fragment  of  Indian  chronology,  or  an  Egyptian 
iBodiac,  or  the  mechanism  of  the  universe,  or  that  of  living  bodies ; 
or,  lastly,  some  new  fact  relating  to  the  structure  of  the  earth) 
than  the  first  ^ispect  under  which  some  minds  have  seemed  anxious 
to  view  it  has  been,  whether  it  would  not  furnish  some  new  wea-^ 
pbtt  against  revelation.  Whether  such  a  rhode  of  proceeding  was 
nbre  likely  to  arise  from  a  genuine  desire  to  remove  prejudice 
-nni  bigotry,  or  rather  was  itself  the  fruit  of  a  prejudiced  and 
looted  eagerness  to  propagate  peculiar  opinions,  we  do  not  feel 
cdUed  upon  to  decide,'' 

Onir  authors  then  proceed  to  remark  that  the  establishment 
of  physical  truths  is  not  the  proper  province  of  revelation ; 
whatever  connection  we  may  find  between  then!  can  only  be 
considered  incidental^  and  is  confined  to  the  cas6  of  sucl^ 
single  facts  as  happen  to  be  mentioned  in  relation  to  the 
Bistory  of  the  divine  dispensations  to  man,  which  U  is  the 
grand  object  of  revelation  to  explain.  However,  then,' such 
a  connection  may  be  discovered,  in  some  few  instances,  it  is 
to  natural  theology  tjiat  the  science  of  the  earth's  structure 
will  contribute  tbe  most  valuable  arguments.  In  this  de- 
partment of  Religious  enquiry,  as'  our  authors  very  justly  ob- 
serve, 
*  .  ■  * 

**  The  great  problem  is  to  trace  the  Author  of  Nature,  in  his 
workS)  and  our  interest  in  the  evidences  thus  furnished^  is  materially 
(as  we  have  seen)  kept  alive  by  their  bqing  made  th^  matter  of 
Gradual  and  successive  discovery  ;  so  that  the  mind  is  pontjnually 
presented  wiU^  fr^s^i  proofs^  extending  as  its  genef£(l  ^uwjqdge 
gj^ten^s.;* 
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This  judicious  remarici  we  coald  wish  were  more  geutmSiy 
mfbde^  as  a  cooviction  of  its  truth  could  not  fail  to  repress  that 
hasty  spirit  of  unfounded  generalization  whioh  is  too  oom^ 
monly  the  parent  of  infidelity ;  which  leads  men  to  condemn 
the  whole»  becai^^se  they  misunderstand  a  part,  and  to  think 
the  proofs  insufficient,  because  they  have  seen  only  a  smalt 
portion  of  them*  Our  authors,  after  a  few  piteliminary  ob- 
servations on  this  part  of  the  subject,  have  given,  as  con- 
taining the  best  view  of  the  argument  with  which  they  are 
acquainted,  a  long  extract  from  Professor  Bnckiand*s  valda- 
ble  inaugural  lectare.  The  prpoft  of  design  which  the 
structure  of  the  globe  aiSbrds,  though  less  obvious  to  ordi<* 
nary  notice  than  those  exhibited  by  the  animal  and  vegetable 
world,  are>  nevertheless,  plainly  discernible,  and  capable  of 
deinonstration*  Among  those  we  find  adverted  to,  are  in 
the  first  place  the  inclined  position  of  the  strata,  by  which  a 
variety  of  soils  and  mineral  treasures  are  afforded  to  different 
countries,  as  well  as  access  to  the  latter  facilitated.  Next 
the  mechanism  of  springs,  and  supply  of  water  are  con- 
sidered. Another  valuable  contrivance  is,  that  nearly  all 
the  materials  of  which  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  composed, 
afford  by  their  decomposition;  a  soil  fit  for  the  nourishment 
of  vegetables. 

In  another  point  of  view  geology  furnishes  arguments  to 
natural  theolegy^  in  pointing  out  tfie  existence  of  a  period 
antecedent  to  the  habitable  state  of  the  earth,  and  beconnng 
familiarized  with  the  idea  of  a  beginning  and  first  creation 
of  the  existences  around  us,  the  hypothesis  of  an  eternal  9<h> 
cession  of  causes  is  destroyed,  the  existence  of  a  Creator 
established,  and  we  receive  from  the  previous  proofs  of  de- 
sign  a  more  forcible  conviction  of  the  agency  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  all-powerful  Being,  the  maker  and  upholder  of  all 
things. 

After  thus  adverting  to  the  connection  between  geology 
and  natural  religion,  the  progress  of  enquiry  leads  to  similar 
remarks  with  respect  to  revelation.  In  relation  to  this  part 
of  the  subject,  only  two  points  can  be  implicated  in  the  dis« 
cussions  of  Geology,  the  Noachian  deluge,  and  the  antiquity 
of  the  earth.  With  respect  to  the  first  of,  these  topics 
the  arguments  afforded  by  Geology  are  most  strong  and 
decisive ;  though  as  in  many  kindred  instances,  arguments 
have  been  often  brought  forward  by  unskilful  and  injudicious 
defenders  of  the  truth,  grounded  on  facts  whibh  b^  not  in 
reality  any  connection  with  the  question.  Those,  however, 
which  are  afforded  by  a  real  and  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  phenomena  of  the  earth^s  surface,  are  here  state(t^  witih 
considerable  force  and  conciseness.    The  authors  have  agftin 
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BtefeneA  giving  the  reasoning  in  the .  wordi  of  Prefefrsor 
tickland ;  we  will  only  quote  the  following  passage  i-^ 

^*  The  grand  fact  of  an  universal  deluge  at  no  very  reinole 
period,  is  proved  od  grounds  so  decisive  and  incontrovertible^  tiMil 
had  we  never  heard  oi  such  an  event  from  Scripture,  or  any  other 
authority,  Geoldgy  of  itself  must  have  called  in  the  assistance  of 
seme  such  catastrophe  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  diluvian  adioA 
which  are  universally  presented  to  us,  and  which  are  untntellisibk 
without  recourse  to  a  deluge  eaterting  its  ravages  at  a  period  nett 
more  ancient  than  that  announced  in  the  book  of  Genesis." 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  here  to  ad.d  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  same  tendency  from  one  of  tlie  most  distinguished 
philosophers  of  the  French  school,  the  celebrated  Cnyiear^ 
who  in  his  Theory  of  the  Barth,  Section  34,  thus  expresses 
himself  :-^ 

^  1  am  of  opinion  with  Mr.  Deluc  and  Mr.  DoloiAieu,  that  if 
there  is  any  circumstance  thoroughly  established  in  geology,  it  i^ 
ihat  the  crust  of  our  globe  has  been  subject^  to  a  great  and  stid- 
den  revolution,  the  epoch  of  which  cannot  be  dated  much  farther 
back  that!  five  or  six  thousand  years :  and  that  this  revohitloh  had 
burled  all  the  countries  which  were  before  inhabited  by  n^en,'and 
by  the  other  animals  that  are  ^ow  best  known.'^ 

Supported  by  sodi  authorities,  and  grounded,  as  it  is,  on 
the  m^t  Unquestionable  facts,  we  oonceive  the  geological  ar^ 

Sument  fot  the  credibility  of  the  Mosaic  accodnts  of  the 
elqge  to  be  most  abundantly  substantiated :  it  would  be  de* 
parting  from  our  immediate  siit:ject  to  enquire  how  Moseii 
became  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  that  great  catas- 
ti:fi|)he,  but  such  an  enquiry  would,  we  think,  tend  to  carry 
t^  argument  still  further,  and  place  his  claims  to  divine  in- 
spiration in  a  striking  point  of  view.  To  proceed,  however, 
in  our  review,  we  have  next  to  notice,  that  the  second  point 
in  which  the  sacred  records  have  any  connection  with  Geo- 
logy, is,  as  was  before  remarked,  the  antiquity  of  the  earth. 
This  involves  the  question  of  the  time  necessary  for  the  for- 
mation of- the  secondary  strata.  On  this  point  Our  authors 
observe, 

^  We  have  the  choice  of  the  following  hjrpotheses.  First,  if  we 
adUiere  to  the  common  interpretation  of  the  periods  of  creation  as 
having  been  literally  days  o£  twenty-four  hours,  and  refuse  to  ad- 
mit the  existence  of  another  order  of  things  previous  to  that  re- 
corded by  the  inspired  writer,  we  might  still  perhaps  find  sufficient 
space  of  time  for  the  purposes  required  in  the  interval  between  the 
creation  as  thus  limited,  and  the  deluge«    Upon  this  hypothesis 


ffV.mQs^.^pppose  the  prectent;  co^tineiit^  (m  the  greater  paft,^ 
their  extent)  to  Jiave  been  included  in  t)ie  thaanel  of  the  primitive 
ocean,  and  to  have  gradually  emerged  thence  during  this  period, 
bdooming. occupied,  as  they  appeared^  by  the  land^animals^  whose 
FOnUiins  wo  find  among  the  dituviati  gravel :  the  primitive  conti- 
IVcmts  may  upon  this  supposition,  either  have  been  limited  portions 
of  the  present,  (such  as  present  no  secondary  rocks)  for  at  first  it 
flKSems  evident^  that  a  limited  space  only  would  be  requisite ;  or  if 
more  extensive  they  may  have  been  submerged  in  whole,  or  in 
party  during  those  great  convulsions  which  accompanied  tftie 
deluge. 

.  **  Or  Secondly*  we  may  perhaps,  without  real  violence  to  the 
uMplred  writer,  regard  tne  periods  of  the  creation  recorded  by 
Moses,  and  expressed  under  the  telrm  of  days  not  to  ha^e  desig- 
nated ordinary  days  of  twenty-ibur  hours,  but  periods  of  definite 
but  cohsiderable  length ;  such*  a  mode  of  extending  the  significa- 
tion of  this  term  being  not  unexampled  in  other  parts  of  the  sacred 
writings.  Those  who  embrace  this  opinion,  will  of  course  assign 
the  formation  of  the  secondary  strata  in  great  part,  at  least  to  the^Q 
'  days  of  creation :'  and  we  have  the  authority  of  several  divines  in 
favour  of  such  an  interpretation^ 

**  Or  Thirdly,  it  does  not  seem  inconsiatent  with  the  authcnrity 
of  the  sacred  historian  to  suppose  that,  after  recording  in  the  first 
sentence  of  Genesis,  the  fundsunental  fact  of  the  original  formation 
of  all  things  by  the  will  of  an  intelligent  Creator,  he  may  pass 
sub  siletttiof  some  intermediate  state,  whose  ruins  formed  the 
chaotic  mass,  he  proceeds  to  describe,  and  out  of  which,  accord'* 
ing  to  his  farther  narrative,  the  present  order  of  our  portion  of 
the  universe  was  educed :  upon  this  supposition  the  former  world, 
whose  remains  we  explore,  may  have  belonged  to  this  intermediate 
era.'* 

These  interpretations'  are  obviously  coDJectaral ;  but  if 
must  be  carefully  observed,  that  all  we  want  is,  to  shew  the 

Csibility  simply,  of  reconcilipg  the  appearances  presented 
oar  globe,  and  which  most  decisively  prove  that,  there 
most  have  been  a  succession  of  terrestrial  surfaces,  and  their 
inhabitants;  with  the  accounts  given  of  the  origin  of  the 
present  state  of  things  in  the  sacred  records ;  and  any  of  the 
abore  hypotheses  will  be  fodnd  sufficient  to  shew  such  a  pos- 
sibility. These  remarks  are  concluded  by  some  reflections 
on  the  limits  which  roust  ever  be  opposed  to  human  cariosity, 
and  on  the  general  conviction  which  a  fully  informed  mind 
nmst  always  feel  as  to  the  troth  of  revelation.  Some  inters 
esting  qaotations  are  also  given  from  Mr.  Sumner's  valoable 
work  on  the  Records  of  the  Creation. 

Our  observations  thus  far  have  extended  only  to  the  in* 
trdductory  portion  of  the  work ;  and  wHh  this  we  shall  satisfy 


Ives :  (tUe  details  of  ibe  subseqdeiit part  being faatd^.o^ 
$nch  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  extracts  or  analysis*  ""Upon  -tb^^ 
whole,  we  must  conclude,  by  strongly  recommending  it  as  i» 
valuable  elementary .  introduction  for  the  youdger  student.; 
and  a  convenient  and  portable  volume  of  reference  and  direc- 
tion for  the  travelling  geologist. 


Art.  YJ.  Parts  /X.  owrf  X.  of  the  EncuclopdsJUa  Metrot 
■'  poUtana;  or  Universal  Dictionary  of  Knowledge^  on  an 

Original  Plan :  comprising  the  two^fold  Advantage  ofu 
'    Philosophical  and  an  Alphabetical  Arrangement:  with 

appropriate  and  entirely  new  Engramngs,    4to.    1/.  l^. 

each  Part.    Mawman.     Rivington. .  Baldwin,  Cradbck^ 

&Joy.     Parker.    Deighton,  fcc^    1823. 

It  is  now  five  years  since  we  first  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  this  most  important  and  interestidg  work  (Brit; 
Crit  Oct.  1818,)  and  having  then  expressed  ourselves  freely 
respecting  what  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  advantages  and 
diffaculties  of  its  plan,  we  strongly  marked  our  approbation 
pf  the  manner  in  which  the  execution  of  that  plan  had  been' 
commenced.  In  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  our 
article  was  written/ the  fortunes  of  tbe  Encyciopsedia  Metro- 
politana  have  endured  a  rude  shock  bv  the  failtire  bf  ils 
priginal  proprietors :  but  the  blow,  which  at  first  threatened 
it  with  shipwreck,  has  contributed,  in  the  end,  greatly  tip  its 
good. 

**  Ab  ipso 
Du3tit  opes  animumque  ferro.** 

It  has  passed  from  somewhat  ambignous  bands  injk>  the 
possession  of  owners  of  well-known  rjesponsibility  among 
ihe  chief  capitalists  of  tbe  book-trade ;  and  after  a  temporary 
anspension,  in  ord^r  to  complete  such  necessary  arranger 
ments  as  might  assure  its  future  progress  witliout  hazard  of 
farther  interruption,  it  re-appeared  in  January,  1832, .  and 
has  since  been  regularly  contmued^ 

X  In  some  measure,  therefore,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  «ew 
work,  and  as  such  we  feel  ourselves  authorized  once  more  to. 
pass  it  under  review.  Its  plan,  with  a  few  very  slight  modi*^ 
Rations,  remains  tbe  same  as  it  was  originally  projected ; 
^d  in  the  instances  in  which  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to 
admit  small  deviations,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  cohside* 
rable  improvements  have  been  attained;  Since  its  resumption, 
the  fixed  perio^Ucul  time  for  publicatiofi,  has,  fpr,  the  most 
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tmtif  been  Tevy  aoeitimtely  observed ;  fauKMnoh  that  it  bide 
nr  lo  OQtniD  some  of  its  tardy  end  Ungering  predeeeeson» 
irhe  bave  not  derived  the  fiill  benefit  whion  ought  to  have 
aeoraed  to  them  from  their  long  previous  start 
-  For  ourselves,  we  speak  feelingly  as  to  this  work.  We  ware 
among  the  original  sabsoribers  on  its  first  projection :  we  were 
sorely  disappointed  therefore,  when  it  stopped  short,  for, 
highly  as  we  had  aagared  firom  its  Prospectus,  its  workman- 
ship, (we  need  not  qnote  Ovid  to  oar  purpose,)  far  surpassed 
the  materials  which  it  had  professed  to  elaborate ;  and  we 
were  much  aggrieved  to  find  ourselves  only  possessed  of  a 
matilated  torso,  when  we  had  bargained  for  an  entire  statue. 
At  the  first  note  of  revival,  we  pricked  up  our  ears ;  bnt  Still 
not  with  sufiicient  confidence  to  induce  us  to  purchase  afresh. 
It  had  failed  before ;  why  might  it  not  do  so  again  ?  for  we 
carelessly  glanced  at  the  declaratory  cover  whidh  enveloped 
it,  and  neglected  to  observe  that  publishers  of  high  character 
and  heavy  weight  of  purse  were  pledged  to  its  completion. 
We  Uked  the  original  plan ;  but  how  did  we  know  that  under 
a  new  Executive,  the  original  plan  would  be  adhered  to?  for 
we  forgot  again  to  remark,  that  such  adhereuce  was  distinctly 
stipulated  for.  Above  all,  bow  were  we  to  feel  certified 
about  the  capability  of  the  anonymous  writers  engaged  in  it; 
and  what  wide  man  (ro  Xeyo/xEvov,)  would  buy  a  pig  in  a  puke  i 
Our  last  doubt  was  easily  answered  by  a  stroll  to  Ludgate- 
hUl ;  and  having  seen  two  consecutive  Parts  appear  on  the 
days  appointed  for  their  delivery;  having  turbed  over  the 
plates,  with  a  wishful  eye,  (they  are  some  of  the  choicest  Spe- 
cimens of  Lowry's  art,)  and  counted  the  number  of  sheets  to 
find  that  they  agreed  with  promise ;  and  finally  having  gone 
so  far  as  to  feel  a  strong  desire  to  read  an  article  or  two, 
which  we  had  begun  to  skim,  we  betook  ourselves  to  the  pub- 
lisher's shop,  and  removed  our  most  embarrassing  obstacle,  by 
becoming  satisfied,  as  any  one  else  may  be  in  the  same 
manner,  that  the  list  of  contributors  presents  a  mass  of  dith 
tihraished  talent,  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  rival. 

Once  more  then  we  have  embarked  with  light  hearts  and 
reasonable  faith  in  this  srpeculation;  and  as  we  are  anxious 
that  most  of  our  readers  should  do  the  same,  (not  from  the 
motive  which  induced  that  sagacious  animal  which  had  lost 
his  tail  to  propose  to  his  assembled  brethren,  similar  ampu- 
tation for  fashion-sake,)  we  shall  again  recapitulate  the  claims 
which  we  think  strongly  entitle  the  EncyclopsBdia  M etropo- 
litana  to  the  general  patronage— of  all  who  require  an  Ency- 
clopaedia. ^ 

On  the  plan  itself  we  need  i)e  but  brief:  for  we  have 
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KMriy  VMB  ImAm^  M^ily  ttMiiaM  Mid  mi^ttiiied  M.  The 
wofk  is  dii»tiibiited  into  four  general  g)rtuid  ditislont.  Tla^ 
two  first  of  fhes<^  contain  detached  l^eatises,  on  irhat  are 
severally  tenned  Pore  ScienceSj  and  Mixed  and  Applied 
Sciences ;  not  disposed  in  alphabetical  order,  but  occarring 
in  an  arrangement  whtch,  even  if  it  be  arbitral^,  has^in  it,  at 
least^  a  good  deal  of  convenience.  Amonff  the  Pnre  Sciences 
jQramwHir  and  Logic  have  already  been  discussed.  The  first 
vith  much  diligence  and  cariosity  of  research  :  the  second^ 
(which  occupies  those  portions  of  the  IXth  and  Xth  Parts 
assigned  to  its  general  head,)  in  a  Treatise  which  is  at  once 
profound  and  popular;  which  has  the  singular  merit  of 
rendering  a  study  hitherto  purposely  involved  in  unnecessary 
absltruseness,  both  pleasing  and  familiar;  and  which  rescues 
tiie  doctrines  of  the  Stagyrite  from  the  vituperative  charge 
which  the  wise  men  of  the  North  have  of  late  been  in  the 
habit  of  advancing  against  them  and  their  cultivation.  Out 
i'eaders  will  not  think  this  praise  too  high  when  we  adfd  Ihe 
name  which  we  have  heard  attributed  to  this  article,  ttis 
whispered  that  it  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Whatdy. 
We  subjoin  a  short  portion  of  the  preliminary  defence. 


^  Logic  has  nsually  been  considered  by  these  ebjectcHrs  ad  {M« 
fessing  to  furnish  a  pecnliar  n^ethod  of  Reasoning,  instead  of  a 
method  of  analyzing  that  mental  process  which  must  immriMif 
take  place  in  all  correct  Reasoning ;  and  accordingly  they  have 
contrasted  the  ordinary  mode  of  reasoning  with  the  syllogistic ;  and 
hare  brought  forward  with  an  idr  of  triumph  the  argumentative 
skill  of  many  who  never  learned  the  system :  a  mistake  no  his 
gross  than  If  ady  One  should  regard  Grammar  as  a  peeuli»r  lan- 
guage^ and  Contend  against  its  utility  on  the  ground  that  nsany 
spank  correctly  who  never  studied  the  principles  of  Grammar; 
whereas  Logic,  which  is^  as  it  were,  the  Gnunmar  of  Reasoning, 
dMs  not  bring  forward  Che  r^ular  syllogism  as  a  distinct  mode  of 
argutnentationt  designed  to  be  substituted  for  any  other  mode; 
iMt  as  the  fima  to  Which  all  correct  Reasomag  may  be  ultimately 
vedttcedy  and  which  consequently  serves  the  (mrpose  (when  we 
are  employing  Logic  as  an  Art)  of  a  test  to  try  the  validity  of  any 
argiMaent,  in  the  sane  manner  as  by  chemical  analysis  we  deve*. 
lepe  and  submit  to  a  distinct  examination  the  elements  of  which 
aay  compound  body  is  composed,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  detect 
any  latent  sophisticaCifCHi  and  impurity* 

**  Complaints  have  also  been  made  that  Logic  leaves  untouched 
the  greatest  dlQculties,  and  those  which  are  the  sources  of  the  chief 
errmrs  in  Reasoning ;  viz«  the  ambiguity  or  indistinctness  of  terms^ 
and  the  doubts  respecting  the  degrees  of  evidence  in  various  pro- 
pqiitions :  an  objection  which  is  not  to  be  removed  by  any  such 
satempt  as  thai  of  Watts  to  lay  down  ^  rules  for  fi>rmmg  clear 


i4f^8y  9&d:iQr/gilidiiig  UiQ  judgme«it;'  bttt  by.  replying  that  no^Al:! 
i»to  be  centred,  rpr  .not  ies^ching  more  than  falliB  within  its  pro* 
viocQ,  and  indeed  more  than  can  l)e  taught  by  any  conceivable 
arL  Such  a  .system  of  universal  knowledge  as  should  instruct  U9 
in  the  full  meaning  of  every  term,  and  the  trutli  or  falsity,  certainty 
or  lincertaintyy  of  every  proposition,  thus  siipersediiig  all  other 
studies.  It  is  -roost,  unphilpsophical  to  expect  or  even  to  im^inie. 
And  to  find  fhult  with  Logic  for  not  performing  this  is  as  if  one 
should  obiect  to  the  Science  of  Optics  for  Aot  giving  stg^t  to  the 
blind ;  or  as  if  (like  the  maii  of  whom  Wari>urton  tells  a  story  iii 
Ins  Div.  Leg.)  one  should  complain  of  a  reading  glass  for  being  of 
a^service  to  a  person  who  hadnever  learned  to  read. 

**  In  tiict,  the  difficulties  and  errors  above  alluded  to  are  nciia 
the  process  of  Reasoning  itself,  (which  alone  is  the  appropriate 
province  of  Xogic,)  but  in  the  subject  matter  ab<;>ut  which  it  is 
employed;  This  process  will  have  been  correctly  conducted  if  it 
hay^  conformed  to  the  Logical  rules  which  preclude  the  possibility 
foimy  error  creeping,  in  between  the  principles  from  which  we  are 
Aliguing,  and  the  conclusions  we  deduce  from  them.  But  still  that 
POMclusion  may  be  false,  if  the  principles  we  start  from  ar^e  so.  In 
like  manner,  no  Arithmetical  skill  will  secure  a  correct  result  to  a 
calculation,'  unless  the  data  are  correct  from  which  we  Calculate; 
nor  does  any  one  on  that  account  undervalue  Arithmetic ;  and  yet 
|i>e  obj^ption  against  Logic  rests  on  no  better  foundation." 
P-..195.  . 

'   The  fpllowing  distinctions  Jire  sketched  with  ai  very  mas* 
iteriy  hand. 

-^  To  infer,  then^  is  the  business  of  the'  PhilosopJier;  to  prove, 
^■"tite  diivoeate  f  the  former,  from  the  great  mass  of  known  and 
ildmitted' truths,  wishes  to  elicit  anf/  valuable  additional  truth  what^ 
ever^-  that  has  been  hitherto  unp^rceived ;  and,  perhaps,  without 
IciHHrlng,  with  "certainty,  what  will  be  the  terms  of  his  Conclosioiu 
/Thus  the  MathematiciBn,  e.  g.  seeks  to  ascertain  tvhat  is  theralio 
of  df cles  to  each  othei*^  or  ^ai  h  the  line  whose  smiare  will  be 
equal  to  a  gh^en  circle:  the  Advocate;  on  the  other  iiand|.lias:a 
proposition  put  before  him,  which  he  Is  to  maintain  as  well  as  lie 
dm*;  his  business,  therefore,  is  to  find  middle  terms,  (which  k  the 
inventio  of  Cicero;)  the  Philosopher's,  to  combine  and  select 
known  facts,  or  principles^  suitably  for  gaining  from  them  condu'^ 
isions' which,  though  iniplied  in  the  Pretnises,  were  before  unperi> 
ceived  ;  in  other  words,  for  making  *  Logical  piscoveries.'  Such 
fire  the  respective  preparatory  processes  in  these  twp  branches  of 
study.  They  are  widely  diflferenl ; — they  arise  from,  and  generate, 
very  different  habits  of  mind ;  and  require  a  very  different  kind  of 
training  and  precept.  The  Lawyer,  or  Controversialist,  or,  in 
-j^ort,  the  Rhetorician  in  general,  who  is,  in  his  own  province:, 
the  most  skilful,  may  be  b(it  ill-fitted  for  Philosophical  investigaf 
tionr;  even  where  ther^  Is- no  obs^rvaUon  wanted -j-^trh&i  ibp  fac^i 
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Are  all  ready  ascertained  for  him.  And  again,  tfie  abjest' Pbilofto* 
phcr  may  make  an  indifferent  disputant;  especially,  aince  the 
argaments  which  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  and  havei  with 
him,  the  most  weight,  may  not,  perhaps,  be  the  most  powerful  in 
controversy.  The  commonest  fault,  however,  by  far,  is  to  forget 
the  Philosopher  or' Theologian,  and  to  assume  the  Advocate,  im- 
properly. It  is  therefore  of  great  use  to  dwell  on  the  distinctiim 
oetween  these  two  branches :  as  for  the  bare  process  of  Reasoning, 
that  is  the  same  in  both  cases ;  but  the  preparatory  processes 
which  are  requisite  in  order  to  employ  Reasoning  profitably,  these 
we  see  branch  off  into  two  distinct  channels.  In  each  of  these 
tmdoubtedly,  useful  rules  may  be  laid  down ;  but  tl^ey  should  not 
be  confounded  together.  Bacon  has  chosen  the  department  dt 
Philosophy,  giving  rules  in  his  Organon^  (not  only  for  the  conduct 
of  experiments  to  ascertain  new  facts,  but  also  for  the  seleictioxi 
and  combination  of  known  facts  and  principles,)  witli  a  view  of 
iibtaining  valuable  lajerences  s  and  it  is  probable  that  a  system  of 
fiuch  rules  is  what  some  writer^  mean  (if  they  have  any  distinct 
meaning)  by  their  proposed  *  Logic'  In  the  other  department, 
precepts  have  been  given  by  AriatoUe  and  other  Rhetorical  writers, 
as  a  part  of  their  plan.  How  far  these  precepts  are  to  be  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  the  present  system, — whether  *  method'  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  Loga;,— whether  the  matter  of  Logic 
is  to  be  included  in  the  system, — whetlier  Bacon*s  is  properly  to 
be  reckoned  a  kind  of  Logic ;  all  these  are  merely  verbal  quesi. 
lions  relating  to  tlie  extension,  not  of  the  Science^  but  of  the  name* 
iThe  bare  process  of  Reasoning,  J.  e.  deducing  a  Conclusion  from 
Premises,  must  ever  remain  a  distinct  operation  from  the  assump- 
Hon  of  Premises,  however  useful  the  rules  may  be  that  have  been 
given,  or  may  be  given,  for  conducting  this  latter  process,  and 
others  connected  with  it ;  and  however  properly  such  rules  may  be 
subjoined  to  the  precepts  of  that  system  to  which  the  name  of 
Logjc  is  applied  in  the  narrowest  sense.  Such  rules  as  we  now 
allude  to  may  be  of  eminent  service ;  but  they  must  always  be,  as 
we  have  befqre  observed,  comparatively  vague  .and  general,  and 
iiicapable  of  being  built  up  into  a  regular ,  demonstrative  theory 
like  that  of  the  Syllogism ;  to  which  theoi^  they  bear  much  the 
same  relation  as  the  principles  and  rules  of  Poetical  and  Rhetorical 
criticism,  to  those  of  Grammar  ;  or  those  of  practical  Mechanics, 
to  strict  Geometry.  We  find  no  fault  with  the  extension  of  a  term  ; 
but  we  would  suggest  a  caution  against  confounding  together,  by 
means  of  a  common  name,  things  essentially  different :  and  above 
all  we  deprecate  the  sophistry  of  striving  to  de|)reciate  what  is 
called  '  the  school  Logic,'  by  perpetually  contrasting  it  with  systems 
with  which  it  has  nothing  in  common  but  the  nawc;. and  wh6se 
idijectia  essentially  different.'V  P.  237* 

We  sincerely  rejoice  to  find  a  sound  and  intelligible  systeith 
«tf  Logic  at  length  embodied  in  a  permanent  form,  and  we 
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4aiiJ>i»otti)«t  it  w9l  sooDibe  called  for  ia 9  i^pai^te  aad'i»«r« 

iycoeMiUe  iibdpe* 

ThQ  «Ql9^t9  rMMdmng  to  Im  ti«atad  Qttder  this  firit 
dBTisioB  «re  Pure  JlfalA«iia#tcif ,  M^aphyBte^,  Marabg  and 
!fiko/oyy. 

Uttder  the  second  bead,  what  are  nsusSly  known  as  th^ 
'Branches  o(  Mathematics  have  been  extensively  investi- 
gated. TThe  Astronomy,  Pl^e,  Naatical,  and  Physical,  miqr 
be  particularly  notieed  fqr  its  neatness  of  demonstration ;  iaoA 
fhe  Magnetism,  which  in  Part  X.  is  still  io  progress,  very 
lucidly  exhibits  the  receot  discoveries  of  Professor  BarloWf 
and  promises  those  of  the  Danish  Philosopher  (Oersted  J  who 
may  claim  the  honor  of  first  establishing  the  great  connectiM 
subsisting  between  this  Science  and  that  of  iSectricity.  The 
nature  of  this  divisions  in  itself»  forbids  any  attempt  at  extract* 
and  we  must  content  ourselves  by  simply  adding,  that  the  fit** 
tare  volumes  belongmg  to  it,  wiH  contain  Treatises  on  Exp^" 
rim^nial  Philosophy  t  thM  Fine  Aria ;  the  Useful  Arts ; 
Natural  History ;  smd  the  Application  of  Natural  History, 

In  the  Historical  and  Biographical  division,  we  cannot 
pass  by  the  Life  of  Plato  ia  Part  IX>  in  which  the  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Old  Academy  is  clearly  and  summarily  ei^ir 
bited  under  the  personal  history  of  its  founder.  The  fol|ow«- 
ing  abstract  of  toe  opinions  held  by  him  on  Natural  Beligiop^ 
in  which  we  have  omitted  the  original  Greek  passages  upen 
which  it  rests,  must  suffice  as  a  specimen  of  the  manoer  of 
the  whole. 

*'  The  Supreme  Being  was  considered  by  him  as  a  benig  ef  per- 
fect benevolence,  who  willed  the  good  of  the  systlsm  which  he 
had  organized,  and  whose  providence  was  constantly  engaged  in 
its  superintendence.  NegHgeaee,  or  love  of  ease,  or  some  other 
weakness  is  generally  the  cause  of  human  indifierence  or  neglect; 
but  such  imperfections  sxo  inconsistent  with  the  first  notions  of 
God.  He  thought  that  to  suppose  God  intent  only  on  affinrs  of 
great  moment,  and  indifibreni  idnrnt  minor  concerns  and  petty 
details,  is  a  mere  error,  originating  in  like  manner  from  our  im- 
puting to  a  higher  intellect  the  short-sightedness  and  distrac^ipiii 
incident  to  ourselves,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  our  apprehendiilg 
,  the  nature  of  a  perfect  being.  Plato  urges  too,  that,  ft  Js  a  ms^ 
of  a  narrow  and  contracted  mind  to  infer  from  any  disasters  or  nui- 
adventures  which  seem  to  befall  individuals,  that  the  world  is  out 
of  order,  and  that  there  is  no  wise  superintending  providence- 
The  system  of  the  universe  is  regulated  by  general  principles,  and 
as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  materials  would  allow,  every  tlung  is 
adjusted  so  as  to  produce  the  highest  good  both  of  the  wfade,  and 
of^  the  parts.    But  particular  must  give  way  to  general  iatf reflfi 
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for  him  9lone»  but  that  hU  good  is  in  9  seiMe  miesely  r«laUve  and 
to  be  viewed  in  i^ubordinatipo  to  tbe  good  of  the  whole  sjstenit 
Neverthdeas,  tbe  virtuous  wan  ba«  no  ground  for  doubt  a«  to  the 
oooduct  he  should  pursue,  or  for  despair  in  whatever  difficulties 
he  VBOLj  be  circumstanced.  For  tbe  human  mind  is  so  conatituted« 
ttnyt  virtue  bringn  with  it  its  own  satisfactions  and  consolations ;  and 
ijpdeed,  the  course  of  human  affairs,  irregular  as  it  may  secm^  is  sp 
tempered,  that  virtue  will  sooner  or  later  prevail,  whilst  vicQ 
brinips  with  it  not  only  its  own  stings,  bu|  also  inherent  seeds  of 
decay  and  downfal.  To  despair  under  any  circumstances  is  a  mark 
of  sdf^willedness  and  of  disloyalty  to  Providence*  The  good 
Mng  will  never  eventually  desert  that  ^irit  which  has  aspired  as 
fiMT  as  its  faculties  would  permit^  to  assimilate  itself  in  goooness  to 
it«,  great  original,  or  suner  it  when  thus  purified  and  Advanced  to 
a  congenial  nature,  to  undergo  any  real  calamity^  The  virtuous. 
Aere&re  may  rely  in  confidences^  that,  whatever  the  appoaiances 
of  things  may  be,  real  worth  will  never  pr^udice  Its  possessor  >  fo^ 
that,  it  is  a  general  law  of  nature,  that  the  destinies  of  men  are  in 
some  respect  or  other  accommodated  to  ibeii;  deficiencies  or  to 
tbeir  qualifications.  The  virtuous  ouist  ultimately  attain  condi^ 
tions  where  their  virtues  will  have  suitable  scope  and  energy;  and 
the  vicious  may  congratulate  themselves  if  visited  with  speedy 
punishment,  that  they  are  provided  with  early  meaivi  and  opport 
tunities  of  beins  redaimed  from  their  errors,  and  disciplined  to 
better  habits;  but  those,  on  the  other  hand,  are  deserving  pf 
^^mmis^ation  who  have  the  misfortune  to  suoceed  in  purposes  of 
mischief,  and  who  become  rooted  in  the  delusion  of  vice.  For  it 
b  an  eternal  and  immutable  law,  the  operation  of  which  pervadjea 
Ijbe  entire  universe,  and  from  wliich  no  created  being  can  soar  so 
high  as  to  escape  by  his  elevation,  or  shrink  so  low  as  to  skreejiv 
hmself  by  his  obscuri^.  That  virtue  will  eventually  be  rewarded 
and  vice  punished.''   r,  84. 

Tlie  Civil  History  of  Rome  is  written  with  marked  ability. 
Instead  of  being  a  dry  compilation  of  facts,  it  is  a  series  of 
ingenious  deductions  from  them;  by  pursuing  which,  we  find 
ourselves  as  much  at  home  in  the  politico  of  the  Senate 
as  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapeb  We  have  been  particularly 
atrqok  by  the  forcible,  remairks  with  which  the  narrative  of 
,  Marios  is  concluded.  They  contribute  to  place,  in  a  just 
and  f»oper  light,  an  event  which,  though  often  considered 
iiBACcoantable  and  incon^stent,  and  regarded  with  stupid 
wonderment,  was,  as  we  conceive,  in  perfect  accordance  with 
die  common  principles  of  human  nature,  and  tbe  general 
conduct  of  the  great  ^ctor  in  it. 

**  Sylla's  government  was  now  fully  established,  and  the  ascend- 
ency of  his  parly,  and  the  validity  of  his  measures,  seemed  no 
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kmger  to  depend  on  hisr  continuing  to  hold  the  offiiee  of  Diecator: 
He*  himf;c|f  had  no  fondness  for  the  mere  t)8tentation  of  povrer,  My 
long  as  he  poBsess^ed  the  reality;  and  hb  favourite  6njovments/th<^ 
<  gratification  of  his  sensual  and  intellectual  appetites^  might  be  per-* 
li|)ed  more  readily  if  he  relieved  himself  from  the  ordinary  bushum 
of  the  adminbtration  of  the  Commonwealth.  Accordingly^  having* 
assemblkl  the  people  in  the  forum  *,  he  made  a  formal  resignaticfn 
bf.the  Dictatorship,  dismissed  his  lictora;  and  professing  that  he 
was  ready  to  answer  any  charges  against  his  late  conduct,  conti^ 
nu^  to  walk  up  and  down  for  some  time,  accompanied  only  by- 
his  friend^,  and  then  withdrew  quietly  to  his  own  house.  This  i» 
thiit  famous  abdication  which  has  been  ever  viewed  as  so  remarW 
able  a  point  in  Sylla's  character;  and  which  has  been  sometime* 
sfdduced  to  prove,  thpt  he  was  actuated  chiefly  by  a  regard  to  the 
public  welf^  in  pAl  that  he  had  done  to  gain  and  to  secure  the 
sovereign  power. 

'**  But  it  the  precedmg  pages  have  faithfully  represented  the 
sttfte  of  parties  at  Rome,. and  have  truly  related  the  origin  alid' 
events  of  the  civil  war,  we  shall  form  a  different  estimate  both  o^ 
tUe  act  ttsielf,  and  of  the  motives  which  led  to  iC.  Sylla  wasthe- 
ieader^  of  the  Aristocratical  interest,  and  it  was  his  object  to  raise- 
that  interest  from  the  low  ebndition  to  which  Marius  and  Cinna 
Had  reduced '  it^  and' tc  invest  it  with  a  complete  ascendency  iii  the 
Cdmmfonvrealth;  This  he  had  entirely  effect^.  He  had  extk*-- 
pated  the  citiefs  of  the  popular  par^ ;  he  bad  plundered  and 
ahnost  destroyed  several  Stated  of  Italy,  who  were  u6ed  lo  support 
the  popular  cause  at  Rome ;  he  had  crippled  the  Tribunitian  power  i 
had  given  to  the  Nobility  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  judicial 
authority ;  had  enriched  the  most  eminent  families  by  tl>e  sale  of 
tlie  confiscated  estates,  which  his  principal  partisans  had  purchased 
^t  a  low  price ;  and  he  had  provided  for  the  security  of  his  triumph 
by 'immense  grants  of  lands  to  the  soldiers  by  whose  swords  he  had 
won  it.  lie  had  raised  to  wealth  and  honours  a  great  number  of 
his  own  personal  dependents  t»  and  he  was  himself  in  possession 
of  a'property  amply  sufRcient  to  maintain  him  in  a  style  of  magni. 
ficence,  and  to  give  him  the  free  enjoyment  of  his  favourite  plea- 
sures. His  pride  had  been  gratified  by  tlie  fullest  revenge  upon' 
his  own  private  enemies,  and  by  the  absolute  control  which  he 
had  exercised  in  the  settlement  of  the  Republic,  securing  the  ih<^ 
teredts  of  his  party  as  he  thought  proper,  without  allowing  them 
to  djroct  or  interfere  with  his  measures.  If  his  object,  indeed, 
had  been  to  convert  the  Government  into  a  Monarchy,  the  resig-^^ 
naition  of  the  Dictatorship  might  justly  have  surprised  us;  bufr 
vieiving  him  as  the  chief  of  a  party,  whose  ascendency  he  endea^^ 
voured  to  estjablish,  whilst  he  himself  enjoyed  a  preeminent  share 
of  the  glory,  and  power,  and  advantages  of  their  success,  his  ab- 
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dfcattoii  appears  to  have*been  a  sacrifice  of— nothing*  It  it  dmr 
that  he  wa»  still  considered  as  the  head  of  iiis  party,  and  that  he 
resigned  no  more  than  a  mere  title,  with  the  fatigue  of  the  ordi* 
nary  busine^  of  the  State,  while  he  continued  to  act  as  Sovereign 
whenever  he  thought  proper  to  exert  hb  power.  Tliis  appears 
from  a  speech  which  Saliust  ascribes  to  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus,  who 
was  Consul  the  year  ailer  Sylla's  abdication.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
spoken  during  his  Consulship ;  and  in  it  he  continually  inveighs 
against  Sylla  as  the  actual  tyrant  of  the  Republic,  without  the 
least  allusion  to  any  resignation  which  he  had  made  of  his  autho. 
lity.  And  another  speech,  preserved  among  the  Fragmentt  of 
Sallust,  and  ascribed  to  Macer  Licinius,  Tribune  of  the  people,  a 
few  years  afterwards,  speaks  of  Sylla's  tyranny  as  only  ending  with 
his  life.  *  When  Sylla  was  dead,  who  had  laid  this  bondage  upon 
us^  you  thought,'  says  Macer  to  the  people,  '  that  the  evil  was  at 
an  end.  But  a  worse  tyrant  arose  in  Catullus.'  It  appears,  then, 
that  Sylla,- while  relieving  himself  from  the  labours  of  Government^ 
retained  at  least  a  large  portion  of  his  former  power,  and  that, 
having  completed  his  work,  he  devolved  the  care  of  maintaining 
it  upon  the  other  members  of  his  party,  while  he  himself  retired 
t»  enjoy  the  pursuits  to  which  he  was  most  strongly  addicted. 

**  Then  it  was,  when  the  glare  of  the  conqueror  and  the.  legis. 
tetor  were  no  longer  thrown  around  him,  that  he  sank  into  the 
mere  selfit^h  voluptuary,  pampering  his  senses  and  his  mind  with 
the  excitements  of  licentiousness  and  of  elegant  literature.  His 
principal  companions,  according  to  Plutarch,  were  actors  and  pet'* 
formers  of  various  kinds,  some  of  whom  indeed,  such  as  the  fa- 
Qious  Q.  Koscius,  were  of  unblemished  reputation,  but  others  were 
of  the  vilest  class  of  those  wretches  who  ministered  to  every  appe- 
tite of  their  patrons,  of  those  men  of  prostituted  talents,  who  above 
all  others  are  most  deserving  of  contempt  and  abhorrence.  The 
intervals'  which  were  not  passed  in  such  society,  Sylla  employed  in 
the  composition  of  his  own  Memoirs  ;  a  work. in  which  he  took 
great  interest,  and  in  which  he  brought  down  his  history  to  within 
a  few  days  of  his  death.  It  was  about  a  year  after  he  resigned 
the  Dictatorship,  that  he  was  attacked  by  the  disorder  which 
proved  fatal  to  him ;  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  loathsome  that  afflict  humanity.  We  have  in  truth  no  very 
authentic  accounts  of  his  sickness  ;  but  it  was  the  belief  of  the 
Borpans  in  the  time  of  Pliny  *,  that  he  who  had  shed  such  torrents 
of  blood  was  visited  by  an  awful  retribution  of  suffering;  that 
vermin  bred  incessantly  in  his  body,  and  that  thus  he  was  in  time 
destroyed.  The  S'enate  ordered  that  his  funeral  should  be  cele* 
brated  in  the  Campus  Martins  f  ;  and  by  his  own  desire  his  body 
was  burnt,  contrary  to  the  general  pratice  of  his  family  J,  wh© 
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wntbaocustomecl  td  conraitt  lilieir  dead  to' the  ground.  But  at  he 
hud  ordered  the  grave  of  Marins  to  be  opened,  and  bi»  remanii  to 
be 'Scattered  abroad,  he  possibly  departed  from  the  custom  ot  hie 
ancestors  to  prevent  any  similar  insults  from  being  hereafler  offered 
to-himgelf.  The  members  of  his  party,  who'  owed  their  present 
greatness  to  hkn,  testified  their  gratitude  to  their  departed  leader 
by  lavishing  every  kind  of  magnificence  on  his  funeral.  The  sol- 
diers who  had  served  under  him  crowded  to  Puteoli  *,  where  he 
had  died,  and  escorted  the  body  in  arms,  to  Rome.  All  the  minis* 
tens  of  the  Gods,  all  the  magistrates  of  the  Commonwealth,  in 
flieir' ensigns  of  office,  all  the  Senate,  the  Equestrian  order,  and  an 
immense  niultiUide  of  the  people,  walked  in  the  procession ;  and 
tli^  ladies  of  the  Nobility  vied  with  each  other  in  offering  perfumea 
t»  thrcm  upon  the  funeral  pile  f.  Such  was  the  end  of  Sylla,  in 
the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  six  hundred  and  seventy-six  yean 
after  the*  building  of  Rome,  and  seventy-eight  before  the  Christian 
sow/'    P.  153. 

The  fourth  and  last  division  of  this  EncyclopsBdia  contains 
in  alphabetical  order,  all  such  subjects  as  cannot  with 
convenience  be  classified  under  any  of  the  preceding  generftt 
heads.  Its  distinguishing  feature  is  the  n6w  English  Dic- 
tionary, a  Herculean  labor,  which  appears  to  be  continued 
with  the  same  exercise  of  sonnd  judgment  and  indefatigable 
feiSeai'ch  which  marked  its  commencement.  Admirable  as  was 
the  work  of  Johnson,  and  almost  surpassing  the  powers  of  a 
single  individual  in  its  construction,  his  Etymological  defi- 
ciency has  always  been  a  subject  of  regret.  The  compiler  of' 
the  present  Lexicon  has  amply  reniiedied  this  want.  Every 
so.qrce^  in  every  language,  is  ransacked  for  derivations ;  and 
the  illustrations  with  which  each  separate  meaning  is  after- 
wards supported,  are  not  taken  at  random,  but  in  Chronolo- 
E'cal  order,  commencing  with  the  earliest  writings  which  our 
Dguage  aSbrded,  while  in  its  very  crcidle.  This  Dictionary 
for  excels  all  others  in  any  tongue,  which  have  hitherto 
been  pttt  together ;  and,  we  shoold  think  the  work  in  which 
it  appears  well  worth  obtaining  even  for  the  possession  of  this 
flityne. 

.  Our  readers  will  give  us  credit  for  the  absence .  of  any 
in^-wkishand  overstrained  delicacy.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the 
impossibility  of  vesting  every  matter  connected  with  Science 
in. nursery  terms  and  young- lady-like  language,  and  now  and 
;theD,pernaps,  there  mfist  always  remain  on  these  subjects  some 
dicta  which  shcvuld  be  peculiarly  addressed  to  the  initiated 
only.     Nevertheless  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny  that  scien- 
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tiflc  vr6i4b»«  IB  g^enetal,  (ttnd  the  obserVAtioi>  wifortciMtely 
9t>pU'es  in  particular  to  most  Encyclopaedias,)  appear  to-  de- 
Bgfat  in  an  nnnecesdary  blazoning  of  technical  impnrfties,  and- , 
fU  soliciting  attention  to  subjects  which,  if  conveyed  at  all, 
should  at  least  be  conveyed  obscurely.     It  is  with  rnflnite' 
pleasure,  therefore,  that  we  have  observed  the  extreme  cau- 
tion observed  on  this  point  in  the  pages  before  us.     Without 
omitting  any  grand  and  leading  trath  of  Science,  no  single 
offensive  detail,  nay,  not  a  word  which  should  be  prevented 
firom  meeting  supb  eves  a«  the  Roman  Satirist  has  taught  ua 
chiefly  to  reverence,  is  allowed  to  creep  in  under  tlie  ^uise  of 
Philosophical  investigation.    Still  more  is  it  a  8ui;u.ect  of* 
gratulation,  that  a  work  designed  as  a  medium  bv  which 
information  may  be  conveyed  to  all  readers  of  all  classes  in 
the  moiftt  popular  form,  is  fenced  and  guarded  on  every  side  ' 
by  the  principles  of  its  conductors  and  contribi^tors  from  the 
admission  of  crude  and  sceptical  speculation.     Here  there  is 
no  hazard  of  drinking  poison.  While  we  imagine  ourselves 
applying  to  the  springs  of  knowledge ;  nor  of  finding  bitter- 
ness and  ashes  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup;  whose  edges  have 
been  purposely  s^^ieetened,  that  they  may  entree  our  lips.    A 
work  of  tiiis  nature^  has  a  clai^i  to  lia^tdii^atf  battotoage,  and 
we  have  little  doubt,  althouffb  great  bodie^afe  provj^rbially 
slow  in  their  progress^  that  the  proprieidrs. eventually  will  be 
amply  rewarded  for  the  na^uma/  benefit  which  they  have 
conferred. 


Art.  VII.    Lillian :  a  Fairy  Tale.     By  Winthrw^  Mack- 
worth  Praed.    8vo.     pp.  3(i.  ^Knij^t.  '  18S^. 

The  young  Author  of  this  agreeablej'etc^feifitiii^. has  already 
distinguished  himself  tt  Eton  and  at  JGain^ndgery  by  his 
classical  compositions.  In  the  little  ptfMicalfioa'  now  before 
lis,  he  has  shewn  that  he  can  direct  his  ][)^d^!tlKrtak^ts  with 
equal  success  to  lighter  subjects ;  and  tfaatt  he  is  j(i^fias  well 
skilled  in  the  manege  of  the  Muses,  whether  the^'ste^d  upon 
which  they  are  pleased  to  mount  him  be  Peg^sua»  or  the 
Hippogryff.  The  occasion  which  gave  birth  ixk  i^^  tale 
beiore  us,  brings  back  to  our  memory  some  of  the  /  Asant 
rfscoDections  of  youth,  md  the  glowisg  season  of  the  gal* 
.  luitry  of  nndergradoateship,  in  wfaioby  perhaps  et  no$  aliqnod 
<«^biit  we  mui^  not  indulge  in  such  retrospective  dreams. 
•IHiecottrse  is  no  longer  open  to  na;  and  those  who  are  tread- 
ing it,  for  their  day  sUso;  will  best  tell  their  own  tale  of  ita  de- 
t^^M  ttttbeir  own  language.    The  Poet  himself^  ir/wXoy/^i. 
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'^  At  a  smiiU:  party  at  Cambridge^  some  maUcioas  belles  endea- 
voured to  confound  their  sonnetteering  friends,  by  setting  uoin- 
telligible  and  inexplicable  objects  for  the  exercise  of  their  poetic^ 
talents.  Among  many  others  the  Thesis  was  given  out  which  is 
the  motto  of  Lillian—- 

*  A  Dragon's  tail  is  flayed  to  warm 
A  Headless  Maiden's  heart,' 

and  the  following  Poem  was  an  attempt  to  explain  the  riddle." 
Advertisements 

"Ovidiv  a  J^^AKCJv — these  three  words  niast  be  enough  for  any 
imagination  which  had  ever  been  kindled  by  the  legends  of 
romance ;  and  Mr.  Praed,  we  willingly  grant,  has  accord"- 
ingly  made  jLhe  mpst  of  them. 

•*  There  was  a  Dragon  in  Arthur's  time,"  who  was  as  fierce 
as  most  animals  of  the  same  kind  have  shewn  themselves  to 
be,  from  those  days  to  our  own, 

''  It  was  a  pretty  monster  too. 

With  a  crimson  head,  and  a  body  blue. 
And  wing9  of  a  warm  and  delicate  hue, 

Like  the  glow  of  a  deep  carnation : 
And  the  terrible  tail  t|;iat  lay  behind. 
Reached  out  so  far  as  it  twisted  and  twined, 
That  a  couple  of  dwarft,  of  wondrous  strength,  . 
'   Bbire,  when  he  travelled,  its  horrible  length. 
Like  a  duke*s  at  the  coronation. 
His  month  had  lost  one  ivory  tooth. 
Or  the  Dragon  had  l^n,  in  very  sooth,' 

No  insignificant  charmer; 
And  that,  ■  ■  ■■  alas!  he  had  ruined  it, 
When  on  New-Year's-day,  in  a  hungry  fit. 
He  swallowed  a  tough  and  a  terrible  bit,— - 
-  Sir  Lob  im  his  braaeen  armour. 
Swift  and  light  were  his  steps  on  the  ground, 
'•  Strong  wd  4|iiooth  wqs  his  hide  around, 
J^or  tl)<^  weapons  which  the  peasants  flung 
Ever  unfelt  OJf  unheeded  rung. 
Arrow,  and  stone,  and  spear. 
As  snow  o'er  Cynthia's  window  flits. 
Or  raillery  of  twenty  wits 
^  On  a  fool's  unshrinking  ear."  P.  2. 

And  this  Dragon  itwas  who  encountered  the  Headless  Lady; 
a  personification  with  which,  till  the  appearai^ce  of  this  Poem, 
we  had  never  met,  save  in.  the  facetious  emblem  of  the  sum- 
ivtsem  bonum  of  the  fair  sex,  which  is  occasionally  sketched 
by  the  pencil  of  a  satirical  sign  painter.    . 

The  father  of  this  lady  was  a  stoat  yeoman^  who  in  a  menrjr 
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hamour,  one  cyening,  wounde^d  a  Fairjr,  wlio  was  lying  fas^ 
asleep  under  the  disguise  of  a  Dragon,  and  who,  in  conse* 
quence  of  this  hurt,  imprecated  the  foliowiog  curse  upou 
her  assaulter.  •  ' 

*'  *  Thou  hast  an  infant  in  thine  home ! — 
Never  to  her  shall  reason  come 

For  weeping  or  for  wail. 
Till  she  shall  ride  with  a  fearless  face 

On  a  living  Dragon's  scale. 
And  fondly  clasp  to  her  heart's  embrace 
•     A  living  Dragon's  tail/  "  P.  6. 

His  child  accordingly  grew  up  a  lovely  ideot,  and  the  un- 
happy father  died  heart-broken. 

As  Lillian  approached  to  Womanhood »  die  increased  in 
beauty,  but  not  in  sense,  and  thus  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Headless  Lady.  One  day,  when  tlie  Dragon  (the  original 
Dragon,  not  the  masquerading^  Fairy,)  had  dined,  he  met 
this  young  damsel,  who  sang  him  a  song  sufficiently  silly  to 
prove  she  was  without  her  wits.  •  The  burden  of  it  tickled 
kim  woundily,  and  he  crouched  at  her.  feet,  aod  twined  bis 
taU  meekly,  while  she,  after  the  mapner  of  Europa^  ^^ountecl 
on  his  back^  and  sailed  away  through  the  skv.  ^.   ■)/,«{ 

Sir  Eglamour  was  a  brave  knigbtj  as  th^  fqUa^ifijp  spicfte^ 
sketch  informs  us.' 


**  Sir  Eglamour  was  one  o*  the  best  "•'"•' 

Of  Arthur's  Table  Bound ;      . 
He  never  set  his  spear  ia  rest,  ' 

But  a  dozen  went  to  the  grounfJ.  ,'    ' 

Clear  and  warm  as  the  lightning  ^ilbe,  . 
His  valour  from  his  father  came,  ,  ', 

His  cheek  was  like  his  mother's ;      ,   ; 
And  his  h^zel  eye  more  clearly  shone 
Than  any  I  ever  have  look'd  upon, 

Save  Fanny's — and  two  others !  '!'\'' 

With  his  spur  so  bright,  and  his  rein  so  tigh^,. , 

And  his  steed  so  swifland  ready,   .  ,  .  . 
And  his  skilful  sword,  to  wound  qi  wf^d, 

And  his  spear  so  sure  and  steady  ^  ' 
He  bore  him  like  a  British  knight,  /^  , 

From  LfOndon  to  Penzance, 
Avenged  all  weeping  won^en's  slight^ 

And  made  all  giants  danpe. 
And  he  had  travelled  far  from  home. 

Had  worn  a  masque  at  Venice, 
Had  kissed  the  Bishop's  toe  at  Rome|     ;,       .^. 

And  beat  the  French  at  tennis : 
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H^bce  he  hid  many  a  covrtty  play. 

And  jeerii^  and  gibes  in  plent^^ 
Ai^  he  wrote  more  rhymes  in  a  smgle  day 

Than  Byron  or  Bowles  in  twenty. ' 

«<  De  clasped  to  his  side  his  sword  of  pride^i 
His  sword,  who^e  native  polish  vied 

With  many  a  gory  stain ;    ,  ' 

Keen  and  bright  at  a  meteor-ligKt. 
But  not  so  keen,  and  not  so  brjght,. 

As  Moultrie's  jesting  vein, 
:And  his  shield  he  bound  his  arm  aroundf 
.  His  shield,  whose  dark  and  dingy  round 

Nbu£^  haman  could  get  through  \-  ,■ 
Heavy  and  thick  as  a  wcSl  of  bri^  ^ 

ihit  not'80  heavy  iuidaotsothick.  • 

.       'As  Robdrts'K  Heview^  ,       « 

■  :..r   .  Wi^jasmitl^andajjest  he^/Betout  on  the  quqst, 

GUkd  fin  i«i  his  stoutest  maiiy  ■ 

.Wft^  his  hehn  oifthe  best,  and  his  spear  in  the  reift,' 

Jo,  flay  the  Drajfon's  tail.''  P.  17. 

.  &jr  EglaMour  bliiid^d  Us  winged  adversary  witli  a 
bepp^t-bo9t,:)&nd  lopped'  luiii  tail,  and  wore  it  as  a  haldrk; 
Tl^e  Headless  Lady  wad -atrook  by  its  beauty,  and  bou«d  H 
nraM'Ke^'Ifc'diM^M!)^  its  toticl^  the  diarm  whioh  oppressed 
her  was  dissolved,  and  her  awakening  to  Reason  is  tJiBa 
vividly  described.  ^ 

<*  Gone  is  the  spell  that  bound  her  I 
Hie  talisman  hatlpi  touched  her  heart,' 
And  she  leaps  ^iA  a  l^iful  and  fawn4ike  start 
'  As  the  shades  of  glamourv  depart,— 

Strange  thouglUs  are  glimmerii\g  irouiid'her  ; 
Deeper  and  deeper  her  cheek  is  glowing, 
Quicker  and  quicker  ^er  hreath  is  flowmg. 
And  her  eye  gleams  6ut  from  its  long  dark  lashes. 
Fast  and  full;  unnatural  flashes ; 

For'hirrric^y  and  wild 
Doth  Reason  pomr  her  hrddeo  treasures, 
Of  human  gffefs  land  fautiiarn  pieasnfes,  *  '         * 

Upon  her  newifojond  child. 
And  *  Oh  I'  she  sait^,  *  my  spirft  dol!y«eem 
To  have  risen  to-day  flrotti  a  pleabant  ^eam  ; 
A  long,  long  dream,-^but  I  re^  itibreaktiig  1 
Painfully  sweet  is  the  tlirob  of  waking  f  - 

And  then  she  Ihii^hed,  aiid  wept  again : 
While,  gazing  on  her  hefiarfs  'fitst  rain, 
Bound  in  his  tulfn  by  a  magic  cham. 
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The  ftileot  youth  stpod  ther^ :  ' 
Never  hadTeither  been  fio  blest ; — 
You  that  are  youog  may  picture  the  rest^ 

Tou  that  are  young  and  fair. 
Never  before,  on  this  warm  land. 
Came  love  and  reason  band  in  hand.*'  P«  28. 

If  ther«  is  no  very  extraordinary  ingenoity  in  the  dev.e- 

ioperaent  of  the  plot  of  tbis  little  tale,  and  in  its  adaptatioh  to 

ibe  thesis  on  which  it  is  founded,  there  is  at  least  a  good  deal 

of  spirit  and  play&lness  in  its  execation.    The  yoxiog  author 

thas  already  given  proofs  of  a  well-taned  ear,  an  extensive 

ebnnnand  of  metrical  expression,  and  a  quick  imagination  ; 

besides  these,  there  is  a  delicacy  of  tone  rnnning  through- 

.out  bis  poem,  which  is  not  often  kept  up  in  light  coraiposi- 

tioDs,  and  which  rejects  great  credit  on  the  soundness  of  his 

-taste.     It  is  upon  the  last  of  these  merits  that  we  ohiefly 

augur  his  future  success  whenever  he  enters    upon  a  6eld 

more  adapted  to  call  his  powers  into  fuller  action. 


-A»T.  VIII.    A  View  of  the  Past  and  Present  Stade  of 
'     tie  Island  of  Jamaica ;-  mth  Remarks  an  the  Moral  and 

Physicai  Condition  of  tie  Slaves,  and  on  the  Abolition  4)f 
:   Sl<m)ery'in  the  Colonies.     By  J.  Stewart,  late  of  Jamaica. 

8vo.     pp.  380.    lOs.  6d.    Whittakers.     1823. 
Art.  IX.  A  Letter  on  the  Means  and  Importance  of  con- 

verting  the  Slaves  in  the  West  Indies  to  Christianity.  By 

the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  H.  Rose,  M.P.     8vo.    pp.  02. 

Murray.    1823. 
Art.  X.    Seventeenth  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Af- 

rican  Institution,  read  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting, 

held  on  the  l^th  Day  of  May,  1823.     With  an  Account 
'  4»/  the  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  an  Ap* 

pendix.    8vo.     pp.  168.     Hatcbard  &  Co.     1823. 

Feom  each  of  these  publications  valuable  inforiuation  may 
b?  derived.  Mr.  Stewart  furnishes  an  ample  collection  of 
lacts,  and  xeasons  upon  them  with  impartiality  ^nd  discre- 
tion. Sir  George  Rose  gives  an  erroneous,  but  a  very  can- 
did opinion  respecting  the  best  method  of  converting  Negiro 
Slaves.  The  African  Institution  Report,  with  its  JPrefaces 
and  Appendices,  with  the  orations  of  Mr.  Buxton  and  Mr. 
Stephen,  and  with  the  vignette  of  a  French  Slave  Ship,  and 
its  accompanying  horrors,  affords  a  specimen  of  tko  manner 
in  wbidi  such  a  Society  ought  not  to  act^  and  poipts  out  the 
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qaarter  from  which  the  cease  of  colodial  improvement  h 
menaced  with  the  greatest  clanger. 

The  general  result  of  Mr.  Stewart's  statements  corres- 
ponds closely  with  an  opinion  which  we  nrged  and  defended 
.some  months  ago,  and  Which  is  confirmed  by  every  thing  that 
we  have  since  heard  upon  the  suhject,  namely,  that  the  State 
of  the  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies  is  improved  and  improving, 
but  is  capable  of  much  farther  amendment  Sir  George 
Rose  assures  ua,  that  such  amendment  may  be  secured  by  an 
increased  supply  of  Methodist  teachers;  and  the  Institn- 
tibn  re-asserts  the  thrice  told  tale  of  its  conductors,  that  no 
assistance  must  be  expected  from  the  planters  in  the  West 
-Indies. 

This  assertion,  and  some  others  to  which  we  shall  advert, 
fire  contained.' in  the  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  last 
Animal  Meeting,  and  they  are  the  only  piurt  of  the  puJblioa- 
tioti  which  has  the  slightest  claim  to  attention.  The  Report 
is  a  piece  of  pnre  humbug.     It  details  the  contents  of  certain 

{>arliamentary  paper>s,  which  have  been  long  before  the  pub- 
ic, tells  us  what  Mr.  Canning  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  what  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said  to  the 
G'oagress  of  Verona ;  stnd  what  the  Congress  of  Verona  re- 
plied to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  And  it  is  impossible  to 
read  this  solemn  mockery,  without  wishing,  that  when  minis- 
thrs  treat  with  the  allies  of  Great  Britain,  they  would  drop 
t  e  character  of  agents  to  the  African  Institution.  The 
•farce  is  as  well  understood  at  Verona,  as  at  Downing-street. 
Nobody  supposes  that  the  British  government,  or  the  British 
.nation,  are  identified  with  Mr.  Stephen.  Nobody  denies  that 
this  bustling  diplomacy  has  done  more  barm  4han  good. 
Every  body  can  see  that  it  threatens  greater  mischief. 

The  principal  object  of  the  Report  is  to  censure  the  go- 
vemment  of  France..  When  Mr.  Canning  tells  the  Dnke  of 
'Wellington,  partly  on  his  own  authority,  and  partly  on  that  of 
the  French  government,  that  there  is  no  public  feeling  on 
this  subject  in  France  (Report,  p.  S.)  the  reporters  subjoin  a 
note,  in  which  the  fact  is  flatly  denied,  and  the  blame  is 
transferred  by  these  infallible  judges  from  the  people  to  the 
minister  of  France;  and  because  the  minister  refuses  to 
adopt  Mr.  Stephen's  propositions,  the  reporter  exclaims, 
*'  What  expectation  after  this  of  any  good  from  that  quarter 
can  be  indulged !"  Tlie  Spaniards  who  are,  at  least,  as  great 
slave  traders  as  the  French,  are  in  much  better  odour  with 
the  African  Institution ;  and  although  they  have  done  nothing 
towards  the  suppression  of  tlje  traffic,  our  wise  Directors 
graciously  let  them  oft,  by  *' deeming  it  j)robabk,  that  the  ex- 


-Iraordiiiary  oitcumstanGes  in  which  that  kiogdom  iTas  been 
for  some  time  placed,  may  have  pi^vented  soch  attention 
from  being  given  to  the  subject  as  it  wonid  otherwise  have 
received."  It  is  impossible  to  justify  such  partiality  and  snch 
nonsense  as  this.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  say  where  it  will 
end.  And  the  smoothness  and  civility  with  which  the  Em- 
peror of  Hussia  assures  us  that  his  subjects  shall  not  deal  in 
slaves,  nor  his  flag  protect  their  tormentors,  leads  us  to 
suppose,  that  his  Majesty  is  currying  favour  at  Freemason's 
Hall^  against  the  time  at  which  he  will  be  required  to  enfran- 
chise his  miserable  serfs^  and  relieve  them  froni  the  punish- 
ment of  the  knout. 

But  we  return  to  the  more  important  part  of  the  publica- 
tion. Mr.  Buxton  and  Mr.  Stephen  were  the  principal 
jorators  at  the  last  General  Meeting.  Departing  from  the 
temperate  and  practical  line  of  argument  which  had  been 
chalked  out  with  bis  usual  judgment  by  the  Marquis  of  L«ns- 
downe,  these  gentlemen  entertained  the  company  with  the 
following  assertions.  First,  for  Mr.  Buxton — He  assures  us 
that  •  , 

«*  For  many  years  past  we  haye,  as  it  were  by  miitual  conseht» 

agreed,  that  we  are  the  most  honest,  virtuous,  morsl^  conscientious 

people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  if  ^ny  septic  demands  a 

reason  to  justify  the  eulogium,  our  answer  is  iready— only  look  at 

.-our  conduct  relative  to  the  Slave  Trade ;  our  magnanimous  con. 

duct  relative  to  the  Slave  Trade  being  thi&:  we  ceased  to  steal 

men — but  we  retained  the  men  we  had  stolen.     We  detained 

.the  unhappy  victims  over  whoni  we  had  not  the  least  vestige  of 

honest  title,  whose  liberty  we  had  stolen  from  Uiem.  |  never  could 

join  in  this  eulogy  upon  our  humanity :  I  never  could^Vhink  of  the 

61ave  Trade,  without  recollecting  the  existence  of  the  Slavery 

which  survived  it,  and  remembering  that  though  we  had  abandoned 

one,  part  of  the  crime,  we  retained  the  other,  and  by  violence  and 

.  cruelty,  usurped  the  natural  rights  of  millions  of  human  beings. — 

Seventeenth  Report ^  p.  xiv. 

He  adds  that, 

*•  There  was  no  wish  more  dear  to  his  heart,  than  that  all  who 
liad  been  engaged  in  the  traffic  should  receive  Ben  Johnson's  re- 
ward for  their  services;  that  every  white  man  in  Europe,  who  had 
fdr  the  last  t6n  years  contnbuted  to  the  maintenance  of  that  traffic 
should  be  kidnapped  and  sent  to  the  coast  of  Africa  in  return. 
True,  this  might  thin  the  cabinet  of  France  :  it  miglit  even  incon- 
venience some  of  the  patriots  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  but  we  can 
Spare  them.  Europe  could  spare  thera  well';  and  he  heartily 
wished  that  the  slave  captains  had  a  ^hip  load  of  them."  Ibid, 
p.  xviii. 


,-  .lir..SN;6pb^n  refefs  witih  parental  {wrtiaihy  (b  bis  fa^o^rite 
bill  for  the  rogi^tryof  slaves«-^-infoinns  us  that  he  put  a  period, 
loifajs  poi'IianieiUary'iife,  becaqse  the  Ministers  with  whom 
beiiicted^  refused  ;to  pness  this  gteat  measare-^and  proceeds 
in  .bis  U8ual  «train  of  muMeasared  ioTective  against  the 
G^lomiit  Lesidatanes, 


*^  He.  certainly  felt  that  there  was  much  ground  for  joy  and 
tbanlrfdness^  in  those  fruits  of  his  honourable  friend  Mr.  Buxton's 
labours ;  for  it  was  a  great  point  gained,  to  have  the  duty  of  mitl-i 
gtttihg  and  gradually  terminating  slayery,  acknowledged  by  his 
MaJeMj^'s  Mkiisters  ;  and  ^  pledge  given^  in  which  he  doubted  not 
they  were  perfectly  sincere,  that  those  just  and  necessary  reforma- 
tions should  be  made,  it  was  still  more  satisfactory  'that  specific 
moiBWes  of  an  excellent  kind  had  been-  the  express  subjects  of 
Aeseranigagements.  He  must  frankly  declare^  however,  that  his 
AMW^atisfoctioD  was  greatJy  diminished,  nay  nearly  destroyed,  when 
be  beard  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  of  Stat^  ^dd,  that  the 
plan  of  Government  was  to  recommend  thoae  maaaupes  in  the 
lurst  mstauce^  to  the  Colonial  Asseniblies;  and  not  to  interpose,  tbi^ 
authority  of  Parliament,  unless  in  the  event  of  the  contumacious 
refusal  of  those  bodies  to  introduce  the  proposed  reformations  by 
Jb9ViS'0f<tbeir«wn.'*'   J^'dLp.xhL 

•■>^  TThe  Government^  be  doubted  not,  was  smcece  in  its  profes- 
aiom:;  but  h^  aattiat  taiy^  tiiiat  after  aU  our  eicperienoe,  not  only  in 
Jjbe  case  of  the  Hegister  Bill,  during  seven  years  past,  hut  for  thLrty 
y^ars  durisg  wjuch /^  e&ctual  mitigation  of  slavery  had  been  in 
IVMia  necaniBeoded  to  the  Colonial  Legislatures,  «by  Parliament  and 
i^flhe  Throne,  and  leven  Iby  their  own  ieadingi  partieate  in  this 
iM>iintiy4  the  dainis  ivf  justice' and  humanity,  aoid  national  honour, 
blight  not  again  to  lume  been  referred  to  those  Assemblies,  by 
whioh  the  HKirir. oppression  to, be  corrected,  the  opprobrious  slaverir 
#f  ikhe  West  Indies,  had  been  built  up,  and  who,  fronsiiheir  preja- 
riioest  passions,  and  supposed  self-interest  as  slave  owners,  are  in« 
texorably  bent  to  maintain  it."    Ibid,  p.  xlviiL 

^  He  .PMght  aaiMEally  be  .suspected  of  some  partiality  to  the  plan 
of  Slave  Registration ;  but  he  hesitated  not  ^to  say.  Chat  if  the 
British  Government'  and  Parliament  should  think  fit  longer  to  per- 
severe in  their  unbounded  complaisance  to  the  Assemblies,  by  still 
Je^vipg  this  important  work  in  theur  hands,  the  sooner  the  whole 
,d[an  w,as  expressly  laid  aside  the  better  The  Slave  Registry  jpi 
£i^8&d,  established  by  Mr.'CQulburn*s  bill,  had  also  better  in  tb^t 
case  ibe  abolished  at  once^  .as  a  useless  ioqumbrance ;  and  it  wovJl4 
be  well  for  the  character  qf  the  country,;  if  its  laws.aqd  state  papers 
on  ibis  subject  co«^ld  be  not  4;>aly  cancelled  .bjut  forgoU'.^  Ik^* 
p.  xlv. 

Wc.jshall  not  attempt  to  e;spos^  this  most  objectionable 
method  of  proceeding  b^  any  observations  of  our  uMfo,  but 
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^ball  Mfliply  request  ^mr  readers  (o  e|>9erv€  and  jremember 
th^t  ^very  West-Indian  who  lias  written  or  apoken  upon  tiie 
^qaestion  attributes  the  most  mischievoas  effects  to  Mr. 
Stephen's  method  of  dealing  with  the  Planters.  Sir  Gcor^ 
Rose  his  new  ally  in  the  cause  of  Methodistical  Preachings 
gives  Uie  following  hint  to  his  honourable  and  learned  friend. 

**  Before  I  close  this  letter,  I  beg  leaTe  to  offer  to  those  who 
liav^  lately  set  the  public  mind  in  motion^  and  have  led  on  the 
question  of  emancipation,  the  expression  of  a  very  sincere  opinion, 
ihat  the  weal  of  the  negroe  will  he  best  promoted  by  a  more  ^iiacri- 
minatiDg  vigour  of  effort  in  his  behalf,  than  that  recently  displayed.  , 
I  have  had  repeated  opportunities  of  observing  with  what  undistin- 
guishing  vehemence  the  West  Indians  have  been  marked  out  as 
4>bjects  of  4UispicioB  and  aversion ;  and  this  circumstance  has  been 
painfully  felt  by  impartial  men,  as  anxious  for  the  happiness  of  the 
slave,  as  they  are  competent  to  judge  how  it  can  best  be  promoted. 
It  is  i^ingular  enough,  that  when  the  abuses  in  the  West  Indies  were 
1^  their  height,  little  was  said  or  thought  about  them ;  but  an  over- 
whelming torrent  of  invective  is  now  poured  down  upon  the  West 
Indians  in  tlie  mass,  at  the  iime  when  a  very  happy  alteration  has 
taken  place  in  the  manner,  in  which  many  ot*  them  consider  various 
points  which  are  under  a  course  of,  and  certainly  require,  amend- 
ment, the  effects  of  which  change  are  in  visible  operation.  I  have  _ 
observed  this  conduct  towards  them  to  act  here  already  to  a  oerr 
tain  extent  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  cause  of  the  slave ;  and  there 
are  other  modes,  in  which  it  is  likely  so  to  act  elsewhere.  It  is 
much  to  be  desire<^4hat  the  excitement  (^  indignant  and  resentful 
£eelings,<.0ppeciaUy^^iN[|  the  bosoms  of  humane  and  liberal  men, 
should  he  avoided  as*  much  as  possible."    Rose'^  Letter^  P.  38. 

*nie  mildness  which  prevails  throughout  Sir  George  Rosens 
tetter  is  adorned  in  the  foregoing  passage  with  a  sound  and 
discriminating  judgement.  Mr.  Stewart  bears  a  still  more 
conclusive  testimony  to  the  same  effect. 

*<  The  slave- registry  act,  when  first  introduced  in  parliament, 
excited  -a  great  ferment  in  the  colonies.  This  measure  was  indeed 
brought  forward  in  a  way  little  calculated  to  condfiate  the  minds 
of  die  people  in  the  West  Indies.  Ushered  in  by  a  publication,  in 
which  the  colonists  were  characterized  as  persons  utterly  averse  to 
legislate  for  themselves  whenever  humanity  to  their  slaves  was  the 
object,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  proposed  measure  should  have  met 
wuh  the  most  prompt,  warm,  and  determined  opposition  in  all  tlie 
islands,  [t  was  viewed  as  a  theoretical  and  dangerous  project  of 
llhe  African  institution,  to  the  carrying  of  which  into  effect  go- 
vernment had  been  persuaded  to  pledge  its  assistance.  Mr.  Ste- 
•phen,  and  the  other  active  members  of  the  African  Institution, 
were,  in  retaliation,  denounced  as  bitter  and  determined  eneq[iies 
■to  the  colonies— 'hypocrites,  caluminators,  mere  pretenders  to  phi- 
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lanthropyy  who  made  use  of  the  term  only  to  cover  their  own  selfish 
▼ien^  and  deceive  the  government.  That  both  parties  carried 
.  their  virulence  and  abuse  too  far,  all  moderate,  and  impartial  men 
will  allow*  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  mere  proposal  of  a  slave-regis* 
.  try  would  have  created  much  less  antipathy  and  alarm,  had  it  not 
been  thus  preceded  by  Mr.  Stephen's  attack,  and  had  proceeded 
simply  from  the  government.  It  would  then  have  been  opposed 
merely  on  the  ground  of  its  being  an  unwarrantable  interference 
in  the  internal  afiairs  of  the  island.  But  emanating,  as  it  avowedly 
did,  from  the  African  Institution,  it  came  forth  in  a  more  than 
questionable  shape.  Strongly  prepossessed  as  the  minds  of  the 
planters  are  against  the  leading  members  of  that  body,  it  could 
not  but  excite  in  them  fear,  distrust,  and  suspicion.  I'hey  viewed 
it— 'not  as  a  necessary  measure  of  precautidn  against  the  illicit 
traffic  in  slaves,  which  did  not  exist,  nor  as  a  preventive  of  free 
persons  being  held  in  a  state  of  slavery — these  they  conceived  to 
•be  only  its  09tensible  objects, — but  as  a  preliminary  step  to  a  fear- 
ful and  dangerous  proceeding — the  prompt  emancipation  of  the 
slaves— an  object  which,  they  were  persuaded,  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  African  Institution  had  even  then  in  view.  It  was  not 
therefore  surprising  that  the  whole  of  the  West  Indies  was  thrown 
into  a  state  of  ferment  and  alarm  when  it  was  made  known  that 
the  slave-registry  bill  was  to  be  brought  into  parliament,  under  the 
sanction  and  countenance  of  ministers.  The  merchants  who  had 
capital  embarked  in  the  islands,  and  all  others  who  had  an  interest 
at  stake  in  them,  partook  of  this  alarm  ;  to  calm  and  allay  which, 
she  British  government  adopted  the  wisest  and  safest*  mode  it  could 
^f  'making  the  measure  palatable  to  the  ^k>nial  legislatures-— 
^namely,  by  recommendiffg  to  them  the  keeping  by  their  own  acts, 
registers  of  their  slaves.  This  recommendatory  measure,  with 
ft  slight  show  of  opposition  in  some  of  the  islands,  has  been  carried 
into  effect,  and  has  since  been  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a 
general  regis^ter  of  slaves  in  England.  Thus  has  the  object  origi- 
nally contemplated  been  brought  about  in  a  round-about  way — 
that  is,  by  avoiding  any  direct  interference  with  the  authority  of 
the  coldnial  legislatures,  and  bv  steering  clear  of  any  appearance 
of  falling  in  with  the  views  of  the  African  Institution."  Steuxtri^s 
Remarks,  P.  145. 

'  On  the  other  great  question  which  Mr.  Buxton  conceives 
himself  capable  of  settling  by  a  reference  to  natural  rights, 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  Stewart  are  equally  deserving^  of  attention. 
He  is  a  friend  to  the  ultimate  enfranchisement  of  the  negroes, 
but  objects  to  the  favourite  remedies  of  the  present  day,  and 
to  any  impfiediate  or  authoritative  interference  of  the  British 
Legislature.  His  arguments  against  the  plan  which  pro- 
poses to  enfranchise  all  slaves  born  after  a  certain  date,  are  in 
our  opinion  unanswerable,  and  he  suggests  a  measure  at  once 
more  equitable  and  more  practioable,  viz.  to  extend  the  boon 
of  freedom  to  all  slaves  alter  a  certain  period  of  service :— • 
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the  value  of  sack  slaves  being  paid  by  the  government  to 
their  respective  owners,  and  the  newly  enfranchised  negroes 
being  compelled  to  serve  at  a  stipulated  rate  of  wages  under 
pain  of  being  dealt  with  as  vagrants.  This  suggestion  is 
thrown  out  with  great  diffidence  and  hesitation,  which  is 
not  the  least  of  its  claims  to  preference  above  other  highly 
vaanted  schemes.  The  danger  of  stirring  the  subject  is 
keenly  felt,  lind  forcibly  explained. 

**  With  respect  to  the  general  effects  of  the  slave-registry  law, 
it  is  now  found  to  be  not  merely  harmless,  but  in  some  respects 
beneficial — ^not  oiily  to  those  whose  advant^e  the  proposers  of  it 
had  mainly  in  view,  but  to  the  interests  of  the  whites^  individually 
and  collectively.  It  is  doubtless  calculated  to  obviate  much  fraud, 
and  it  has  already  been  productive,  in  Jamaica,  of  an  increase, 
of  the  public  revenue,  which  had  before  been  defrauded  by  false 
returns. 

'^  If  this  law  be  merely  meant  as  a  measure  of  regulation  and 
precaution,  as  its  original  proposers  professed,  or  if  it  be  intended 
as  a  preliminary  step  towards  introducing  other  gradual  improve- 
ments in  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  that  are  safe,  salutary,  and 
practicable,  all  is  well.  But  if  emancipation  be  the  object  in  view, 
let  the  government  and  legislature  beware  how  they  listen  to 
schemes  on  that  subject.  The  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies  can  only  be  contemplated  as  a  work  of  time,  to  be  brought 
about  by  a  series  of  progressive  changes  and  improvements  in  tlie 
minds,  habits,  and  condition  of  the  slaves.  Those  who  have  been 
in  the  West  Indies  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  be  enabled  to 
judge  of  tlie  character  of  the  negro  slaves,  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
who  will  also  take  into  account  the  vast  and  complicated  interests 
depending  on  the  state  of  our  dominion  in  that  quarter,  can  alone 
form  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  would  attend 
such  a  measure  in  the  present  state  of  the  colonies,  It  would  not 
be  advisable  on  grounds  either  of  humanity  or  policy.  Were  free- 
dom to  be  given  to  the  slaves,  in  their  present  moral  and  in- 
tellectual condition,  they  would  neither  be  made  happier,  nor  even 
more  free — paradoxical  as  this  may  seem — by  the  change ;  for  they 
would  only  thereby  be  exchanging  white  masters  for  others,  of 
their  own  colour,*  more  unprincipled  in  their  tyranny  than  the 
worst  description  of  the  whites.  The  slaves  themselves  are  fnlly 
aware  of  this;  they  are  sensible  of  the  existence  of  laws  for  their 
protection,  and  of  a  disposition  to  address  their  wrongs  in  the 
public  authorities  <and  in  the  more  humane  class  of  masters^an 
order  of  things  they  are  not  quite  sure  of  were  they  under  the 
dominion  of  black  masters :  when  oppressed  and  ill  treated  by  the 

««  *  M.  de  ]^  Croix,  ia  his  'Account  of  the  Past  and  Present  State  of'Hayti, 
sayg,  that  the  agricultural  labourers  there  are  hi  a  worse  state  than  they  were 
under  the  dominion  of  their  former  masters,  the  French.  This  is  saying  much, 
for  the  French  planters  of  St.  Domlttgo  had  the  oharacter  of  bei^g  tynumkal  to 
Uieir  fUves.*'  •       . 
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blacit  drtveiv  or  other  Htud  men^  thef  tntially  draw  a  comp^i^soh 
between  blacin  and  whitea,  on  the  score  of  faumi^hity  and  jusficey 
fkvonfable  to  the  former. 

<*  The  great  balk  of  this  emancfpaCed  people  would  in  fact  be- 
oobie  the  victiois  of  the  tyranny  of  a  few;  discord  and  anarchy 
vMiald  soon  procuce  their  usual  effects  among  them — injuatice, 
violence^  and  mutual  slaughter ;  the  country,  in  short,  would  be 
desolated,  and  the  people  become  more  savage  and  wretched.  The 
whites  would  not  long  be  suffered  to  hold  quiet  possession  of  their 
properties ;  they  womd  soon  have  no  safety  but  in  flight.  This  is 
no  imaginary  presage  of  the  result  of  such  a  change  hastily  broi^ht 
about ;  St.  Domine6,  at  the  period  of  its  revolution,  exhibited  a 
memorable^xample  of  the  atrocities  of  which  a  negro  population, 
suddenly  released  from  the  control  by  which  they  were  held  in 
obedience,  are  capable.     Stewarts  Remarks,  P.  241. 

<<The  liberal-minded  West  Indian  himself  must  look  forward, 
with  pleasure,  to  a  period  when  the  boon  of  rational  freedom  shall 
be  extended  over  the  American  Archipelago — ^in  other  words,  a 
just  and  secure  reciprocity  of  interests  and  serviceis  between  t^e 
landholder  and  the  labourer,  iff  which  the  wholesome  control  of 
just  and  impartial  laws  only  shall  have  force.  By  what  progressive 
measures  such  a  state  of  things  may  be  brought  about,  without 
danger  or  substantial  injury  to  the  possessors  of  the  soil,  and,  of 
consequence,  to  the  parent  state,  is  a  question  full  of  difficulty, 
and  involving  many  considerations  of  deep  interest  Time  and  a 
gradual  improvement  of  S3r8tem  can  only  develop  the  iafest  wid' 
wisest  means- of  bringing  about  that  effectual  change  in  the  mond 
and  political  condition  of  the  slaves,  which  the  liberal  and  en- 
lightened of  all  parties  seem  to  view  as  so  desirable. 

V  Such  are  the  author's  unprejudiced  opinions  on  the  question  of 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  our  West-India  colonies — a  question  sur- 
passed by  none  in  magnitude  and  importance,  whether  as  it.regardir 
the  rights,  property,  and  safety  of  a  numerous,  opulent,  and  re- 
spectable body  of  British  subjects,-  or  the  vital  interests  of  the  em- 
pire at  large.  A  precipitate  emancipation  of  the  slaves  is  allowed 
by  all  parties  to  be  a  wild,  impolitic,  and  ruinous  scheme.  Such  a 
change  must  be  the  work  of  time,  and  of  a  preparatory  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  of  the  slaves.  In  the  meantime,' such 
improvements  in  the  slave  laws,  as  can  with  perfect  safety  be  made 
at  the  present  moment,  should  be  carried  into  effect-— not  by  the 
iisiperial  parliament,  as  has  been  strangely  recommended;  but  by 
the  coloniel  legislatures,  to  whom  belongs  the  right  of  regulating 
all  matters  connected  with  their  internal  policy.  The  former,  and 
the  government,  may  indeed  recommend  to  the  latter  strch  enact, 
ments  as  they  conceive  would  be  productive  of  good ;  but  any  at* 
tempt  to  force  such  enactments  on  the  colonies  would  most 
assuredly  be  resisted  at  all  haiards.  Those  who  would  persuade 
the  British  parliament  to  legislate  for  the  colonies  may  be  very 
weU-meaning.  people,  but,  unquestionably,  they  are  not  aware  of 
the  eonsequences  of  what  they  recommend.    The  colonial 
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blks  liave  umformly  and  ftremiously  renstal  ftU  ifMr^ened  df  tlie 

British  parliament  in  their  internal  affairs,  even  m  mailers  of 
inferior  moment — on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  dkect  violation  of 
their  right  to  legislate* — ^What,  then,  would  they  think^  of  such  'wh 
terference  in  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  involving  not  merely 
their  rights,  but  their  lives  and  propetry  ?— that  if  tliey  submitted 
to  it  their  authority  would  be  but  a  shadow  and  a  mockery.  Ja- 
maica, in  particular — an  island  almost  equal  in  v^edue  and  impu'rt- 
wace  to  all  the  other  colonies — has  always  been  modt  inflexible  on 
this  point,  A  contention  between  the  imperial  parliament  and  the 
colonial  assemblies,  on  such  a  subject^  would  be  pre;gnaiii  with  thd 
most  dangerous  consequences.  Tbe  slaves,  made  acipiainted  with 
what  was  going  on^  would  be  incited  to  disaffection  and  rebellion, 
and  thus  an  event  would  be  brought  about  which  would  too  pro* 
bably  terminate  in  scenes  of  havock  and  blooshed,  and,  finallyy  tn 
the  ms  of  the  colonies  to  Great  Britain.*^     Hid.  P.  246. 

An  author  who  Writes  with  so  much  moderatiM  in  defenotf 
of  theory,  is  a  most  vnlaable  witness  in  matters  of  fact,  and 
the  following  is  Mr.  Stewart's  account  of  the  improvement!! 
which  have  already  taken  place  in  Jamaica. 

**  The  man,  who  wishes  to  preserve  his  property  unimpaired,  or 
who  would  improve  its  value,  must  now  devote  his  attention  to  th^ 
means  of  keeping  up,  if  not  increasing,  the  number  and  efficiency 
of  his  slaved ;  for  these  constitute  his  vi^ealth ;  without  thetxl  his 
lands  would  be  but  an  unproductive  waste.  And  how  Is  this  tb  b^ 
done  ?  By  improving  their  condition  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
which  it  is  capable— 'Softening  their  labours,  increasing  their  com^ 
forts,  and  improving  tlieir  minds  by  moral  and  religious  instruction. 
Though  this  last-mentioned  duty  has  been  attended  to  but  by  a 
very  few,  much  has  been  done  towards  ejecting  of  the  other 
objects,  especially  on  the  plantations  belonging  to  opulent  pro. 
prietors,  who  anxiously  watch  over  the  prosperity  and  comfort  ei 
their  slaves.  Many,  or  most  of  the  old  abuses,  are  removed  ;f 
punishments  are  more  rare,  and  far  less  severe  y  the.  slaves  are  not 
worked  at  unseasonable  hours  (excepting  the  night- work  during 
crop,  which  will  probably  continue  until  methods  are  devised  for 
expediting  the  work  by  day  at  that  period)  ;  labour  is  more  mild ; 
the  slaves  are  better  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged,  and,  when  sick^  ex- 
perience kinder  attention,  and  are  more  amply  supplied  with  neces- 
sary comforts ;  and,  above  all,  the  breeding  women  are  carefUily 
attend^  to,  and  receive  every  necessary  indulgence  and  assistance. 
In  consequence  of  these  reformations,  there  are  now  few  plantations 
who  have  not  an  increase  of  slaves  (formerly  the  decrease  was  so 
great  that  the  planters  conceived  it  impossible  tor  carry  on  tlnair 
plantations  without  a  regular  importation)  ;  atrocious  cases  of 
cruelty  are  rarely  heard  of;  a  greater  degree  of  •confidence,  com*- 
forty  and  contentment  is  observable  in  the  lopks  and  appearance. of 
the  slaves,  and  those  ill-treated,  heart-broken,  emaciafted  beings 
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which  the  highways  once  exhibited,  are  now  seldom  lo  be  ■eeii.'' 
Ibid.  P.  23a 

This  is  a  consoling'  and  enconraging  statement,  and  while 
Mr.  Stephen  and  Mr.  Bnxton  talk  of  transporting  Cabinet- 
Ministers  and  blushing  for  West  India  ^Planters,  some  indig- 
nation may  be  excited^  and  some  shame  felt  at  hearing  after 
siich  as  facts  thes^ : — 

**  That  during  the  sixteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  no  effectual  measures  have  been  taken 
by  the  Colonial  Legislatures  in  the  West  Indies,  directed  either  to 
the  gradual  termination  of  slavery,  and  the  preparing  of  the  unfor- 
tunate subjects  of  it  for  freedom,  or  even  to  the  mitigating  of  their 
wretched  condition.**     Seventh  Report^  Appendix^  p.  75. 

This  passage  occurs  in  a  petition  from  the  University  of 
Cambridge  for  the  mitigation  and  abolition  of  slavery.  It  is 
highly,  lauded  by  the  African  Institution,  and  honoured  with 
a  niche  in  their  Appendix.  We  know  the  University  too  well 
to  suspect  tbat  it  would  intentionally  state  what  is  not  true, 
in  a  grave  Address  to  Parliament.  Nor  do  we  believe  that 
the  actual  framer  of  this  slanderous  paragraph  could  have 
been  aware  of  the  injustice  which  he  committed.  But  we 
trust  that  for  the  future  a  little  more  caution  will  be  used  in 
the  choice  of  those  who  are  permitted  to  draw  up  Petitions, 
from  Cambridge.  It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  such  a  body 
to  sanction  the  unfounded  accusations  of  a  cabal,  or  to  s^dopt 
and  circulate  the  improbable  falsehoods  which  are  swallowed 
with  so  much  eagerness  by  vulgar  fanaticism. 

We  are  unable  to  follow  Mr.  Stewart  tiiongh  the  mass  of 
entertaining  and  instructive  matter  which  he  has  brought 
before  the  English  public.  Those  who  wish  to  be  ac*' 
quainted  with  Jamaica,  must  not  venture  to  neglect  his  work^ 
The  History,  Statistics,  Climate,  Produce,  AgricuHure,  Com- 
merce and  Government  of  the  Island  are  briefly  but  dis* 
ttnctiv  treated.  The  inhabitants  in  their  various  subdivisions, 
are  more  minutely  described,  and  throughout  the  whole 
'  statement  there  is  a  spirit  of  caution  and  fairness  which  leave 
no  doubt  about  the  good  intentions,  and  good  sense  of  the 
writer.  This  is  especially  remarkable  on  a  subject  witli  which 
Mr.  Stewart  is  imperiectly  acquainted,  viz.  the  proper, 
means  of  instructing  the  negroes  in  reiigion.  He  says  that 
little  has  be^a  hitherto  done  among  the  slaves,  that  tlie  clergy 
with  a  few  exceptions  have  confined  their  care  to  the  white 
and  coloured  population,  and  are  blameable  for  their  supine-: 
ness.  But  he  adds  in  their  exculpation  that  they  are  not 
permitted  to  instruct  the  slaves  without  the  consent  of  their 
4 
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owners*  and  that  this  consent  is  said  bave  been  granted  in 
very  few  instances 

He  does  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  the  vast  disproportion 
between  the  shepherds  and  the  sheep.  Jamaica  is  divid^ 
into  twenty-one  parishes,  each  of  which  has  its  rector  and 
ct^rate.  Ihe  latter  having  been  recently  added  by  the  House 
of  Assembly,  with  a  design  of  promoting  inatrnction  among 
the  slaves.  The  white  inhabitants  of  the  Island  amoont  to 
SS/KK)^  and  the  free  people  of  colour  are  somewhat  more 
munerous. 

Seventy  thousand  people  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of  the 
West  IndieSi  and  scattered  over  such  a  territory  as  Jamaica^ 
must  afford  ample  employment  to  twenty-one  rectors.  And 
the  curates  who  are  intended  to  perform  the  difficult  ta^k-  of 
commencing  the  general  conversion  of  the  slaves^  have  no 
fewer  than  350,000  souls  committed  to  their  soperiritendance. 
Allowing  it^r  occasioned  Vacancies  and  illness,  each  curate 
may  be  said  to  have  a  flock  of  20,000,  looking  up  to  him  not 
merely  for  such  instruction  as  European  paasants  derive 
from  their  Clergy,  but  for  the  elements  of  civilization,  els 
well  as  knowledge — for  the  first  rudiment^  of  learning  as  well 
i|^  of  religion.  The  young  and  the  old  are  equally  in  want 
of  teaching.  There  is  no  supply  of  sohool-ms^er^,  no  sghoel- 
ir<K>m,  no  church^room  To  argue,  therefor^,  as  |Ar,  StQwart 
inclines  to  do,  and  as  Sir  George  Rose  actually  dpes,.tt]at 
the  conversion  of  the  negroes  by  the  Clergy  is  an  experi- 
ment which  has  been  tried,  and  has  Ibiled,  is  a  vain  and  un- 
reasonable attempt. 

The  answer  is  obvious  and  insuperable^  and  has  not  esca- 
ped the  observation  of  either  of  these  gentlem^en.  Sir  George 
Rose  rests  the  principal  weight  of  his  reasoning  upon  letters 
written  by  several  of  the  Clergy  in  1817,  in  which  they  st94ie 
th»t  little  had  been  done  toward  the  conversion  of  the  slaves, 
and  that  without  addit'final  assistance,  little  could  be  done 
for  the  future.  From  these  data  be  inters  that  the. work 
abould  be  entrusted  to  Methodist  Missionaries,  whom  he;  re- 
gards as  cheaper  and  more  effectual  instrunpents,  aQ4  vaote 
capable  of  letting  themselves  down  to  the  negro  level,  thaii  a 
body  of  well  educated  English  Clergy.  If  we  understand  Sir 
George  Rose  aright,  be  approves  of  the  proposed  establisb- 
aent  of  West  Indian  Bishops,  and  entertains  sangui^^ 
hopes  of  the  success  of  such  a  scheme.  Why  then  should  he 
feiect  thu  particular  time  for  rec^ommending  Planters  to  ^p- 
ply  to  the  Wesley  an  Society  for  Missionaries — such  Missip- 
navies  to  be  supported  at  the  expence  of  the  applicants — 
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but  managed  exclasively  by  the  Society  ?  He  contends  that 
at  present  the  Methodists  possess  the  most  powerfal  means 
of  introdncing  Christianity  among  the  negroes.  He  rejoices 
tbat  the  Church  is  about  to  increase  her  exertions.  But  he 
hopes,  pendente  lite,  that  the  funds  of  the  colonies  will  be 
copiously  poured  into  the  Wesleyan  treasury.  He  boldly 
declares  that  the  West  Indian  proprietor  is  bound  to  seek 
spiritual  teachers  for  his  negroes,  ^rst  and  diligently  from 
the  chnrch  to  which  he  belongs.  And  yet  the  very  moment 
that  diligence  is  about  to  be  exerted,  and  while  a  plan  which 
he  highly  approves  is  in  agitation  for  giving  it  effect,  he 
thinks  that  rather  than  lose  three  months  time,  the  Church, 
which  he  so  highly  prizes,  should  be  silently  passed  by ! !  We 
do  not  impute  any  unfairness,  (there  is  in  reality  no  appear- 
ance of  it)  to  the  person  who  has  recourse  to  this  mode  of 
reasoning,  but  there  is  a  spirit  of  hostility  between  his  pre- 
mises and  his  conclusions^  which  we  are  totally  unable  to 
allay. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  occasion  on  which  Sir  George  thinks 
inconsistently,  and  expresses  himself  unhappily.  He  solicits 
the  State  Legislatures  to  enforce  the  conversion  of  slaves. 
He  threatens  the  West  Indies,  in  case  effect  is  not  speedily 
given  to  the  recent  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  a  war  against  the  landholders  in  our  sugar  colonies, 
"  as  to  the  nature  of  the  issue,"  of  which  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained.  And  in  his  excessive  tinxiety  for  legalising 
marriages,  performed  by  teachers  of  any  sectj  he  exclaims, 
**  What  is  it  to  the  state  who  celebrates  the  marriage  of 
their  slaves  ?"  These  are  serious  blemishes  in  Sir  George's 
pamphlet.  They  make  formidable  inroads  upon  his  charac- 
ter for  discretion,  and  lead  us  to  conclude  that  he  is  better 
prepared  to  do  good  in  such  a  direction  as  may  be  suggested 
to  him,  than  to  point  out  the  best  means  of  doing  good  effec- 
tually. ^ 

In  taking  leave  of  this  interesting  subject,  we  can  assure 
our  readers  that  the  perusal  of  the  works  under  review,  more 
especially  of  Mr.  Stewart's  volume,  serves  to  convince  us 
more  and  more  of  the  possibility  and  prospect  of  the  conver- 
sion of  West  Indian  Slaves.  A  want  of  instruction  is  the 
principal  remaining  impediment.  Let  instructors  be  sent 
out  in  sufficient  numbers,  from  the  proper  quarter,  with  the 
proper  qualifications,  and  under  adequate  superintendance, 
and  the  work  is  done.  The  Society  for  the  Conversion  of 
Negro  Slaves  is  the  best  private  channel  for  the  conveyance 
of  Christianity  to  the  West  Indies — those  parts  of  the  task 
which  private  charity  cannot  effect,  devolve  upon  the  Impe- 
rial and  Colonial  Legislatures. 
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Art.  XI.  On  the  Importance  of  Educating  the  Infant 
Children  of  the  Poor ;  shewing  how  Three  Hundred 
Children,  from  Eighteen  Months  to  Seven  Years  of  AgCf 
may  he  managed  hy  One  Master  and  Mistress:  containing 
also  an  Account  of  the  Spitalfields  Infant  School,  By 
Samuel  Wilderspin,  Master  of  the  said  School.  12mo. 
196  pp.  4*.  T.  Goyder.  1823.  . 

Art.  XII.  Observations  relative  to  Infant  Schools,  designed 
to  point  out  their  Usefulness  to  the  Children  oftfie  Poor, 
to   their  Parents,  and  to  Society  at  large:  calculated 

.  to  assist  those  who  may  benevolently  incline  to  establish 
such  Schools.  By  Thomas  Pole,  M.  D.  Author  of  the 
History  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Adult  Schools,  &c. 
8vo.  82  pp.  2s.  6rf.     D.  G.  Goyder.   1823. 

Wk  entertain  serious  doubts  respecting  the  benefit  of  «Infant 
Schools.  In  a  perfect  state  of  Society,  they  would  not  be 
called  Yor  ;  in  an  imperfect  one  they  may  do  some  good  and 
much  harm.  They  are  quite  in  character  at  New  Lanark^ 
where  men  and  women  are  about  to  become*  what  men  and 
women  never  were  before.  They  are  calculated  to  please 
fhose  rigid  economists,  who  would  entail  hard  labour  upon 
both  sexes,  and  upon  all  ages.  They  have  been  discovered, 
as  will  appear  hereafter,  to  be  an  effectual  recipe  for  sdhism, 
and  may  serve  to  make  heretics  in  the  cradle  and  go-cart* 
But  these  considerations  do  not  suffice  to  eradicate  certain 
antiquated  opinions,  which  have  made  a  secure  lodgment  in 
our  understandings.  To  us  man  appear^  to  be  a  domestic 
animal,  who  can  neglect  no  domestic  relation  with  impunity. 
It  is  as  much  the  business  of  a  mother  to  rear  her  children, 
as  it  is  the  business  of  a  father  to  support  them.  And  a 
Foundling  Hospital  which  relieves  parents  from  all  care  and 
all  charge,  is  the  completion  of  that  unnatural  system  in  which 
Infant  Seminaries  form  the  first  link. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  artificial  regula- 
tions  of  society  render  the  question  less  evident,  thdb  it 
would  be  if  we  consulted  nothing  but  the  common  instincts 
of  mankind.  Improvident,  and  even  vicious  habits,  require 
so  little  encouragement^  and  obtain  so  much,  that  it  seems 
cruel  to  talk  of  leaving  things  to  themselves.  In  some  cases 
the  joint  labour  of  husband  and  wife  is  insufficient  to  main- 
tain a  family.  In  some  cases  the  man  idles,  and  the  woman 
toils;  in  others,  the  good  and  evil  is  still  more  unbecomingly 
arranged.  In  all  of  these  instances  humanity  loudly  calls 
upon  us  to  do  what  we  can  for  the  infant  poor.  When 
poverty,  or  a  bad  husband,  requires  that  the  mother  of  a 
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yoang  fasiily  should  seek  her  daily  bread  abroad :  or  when 
the  lady  prefers  the  gin-shop  to.  the  nursery,  the  children 
mnst  evidently  be  in  want  of  superintendance  and  care,  aod 
it  is  an  act  of  real  charity  to  furnish  them.  In  large  and 
populous  towns  many  such  parents  may  be  found,  and  the 
books  now  before  us  contain  accounts  of  several  experiments 
which  have  been  made  upon  the  subject.  Their  origin  is 
detailed  by  Dr.  Pole  in  the  following  terms  : — 

'  *'  Some  difficulty  has  arisen  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  with 
eertainty,  with  whom  the  plan  of  beginning  the  etiucation  of  chil- 
dren at  die  early  age  of  two  years,  or  two  and  a  half,  originated. 
En^manuel  de  Fellenberg  *  it  appears^  bad  long  entertained  this 
idea^  and  Robert  Owen,  of  New  Lanark,  in  Scotland,  had  it  in 
mind  a  considerable  time  before  he  reduced  it  to  practice.     Henry 
Brougham  says,  he  hardly  recollects  the  time  at  which  he  himself 
did  not  feel  persuaded,  that  what  is  commonly  called  education, 
begins  too  late,  and  is  too  much  confined  to  mere  learning ;  he  is 
convinced  that  Robert  Owen  was  the  first  person  who  made  the 
experiment,  and  to  this  day  Fellenberg's  plan,  though  in  principle 
the  same,  does  not  extend  to  infants  of  so  early  an  age. 
.    <^  It  is  about  seven  years  since  Robert  Owen's  Infant  School  was 
qompletely  established;  since  Fellenberg's  was  formed,  may  bjB 
^out  sixteen  years.    The  former  is  connected  with  Robert  Owen'^p 
cotton  manufactory,  where  about  2,500  persons  of  all  ages,  capa- 
ble of  assisting,  are  einployedj  all  of  whom  live  on  the  spot ;  ex- 
citing about  300,  who  live  in  the  town  of  Old  Lanark,  about  two 
mnes  distant.  The  children  at  his  school  belong  almost  entirely  to 
the  spinners  at  the  mill,  though  some  few  may  come  from  the 
town,  and  they  all  live  with  their  parents.     Fellenberg's  establish- 
ment for  poor  children,  is,  in  like  manner,  connected  with  his 
agricultural  concerns^  Ibut  still  more  closely ;  for  they  lire  entirely 
on  the  farm,  and  have  no  intercourse  with  their  parents ;  who  ere, 
^  the  most  part,  persons  in  the  worst  classes  of  society,  and  have 
d«8|ei^ted  their  children. 

"  The  origin  of  the  Westminster  Infant  School  was  this:  fitenry 
brougham  had  long  been  of  the  opinion,  that  the  :same  principles 
which  Robert  Owen  applied  to  hia  mill,  and  Fellenberg  tp  his 
f^rm,  might  be. extended  advantageously  to  the  poor  population  9f 
a  crowded  city.  He  had  not  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Robert  Owen!§ 
'school  at  New  Lanark,  until  the  9th  month,  (September)  1822.; 
respecting  which,  he  says  his  expectations  were  much  exceeclQ^y 
-and  in  no  respect  disappointed.  He  was  fully  acquainted  with  its 
principles  and  details,  from  Robert  Owen's  own  statements,  and 
^om  the  testimony  of  many  friends,  upon  whose  judgment  be 


«  *  Emmanuel  de  PeUetiberg  is  the  founder  and  sole  manager  of  thatextra<Mv 

din^ry instil ution  at  Hoffwyl,  >iear   Berne,   in  ^itzerl^nd;    of  which  JHeotj 

BFoaghamgave  a  very  interestij;g-accoi)nt  b^fpre  the  Seleet  Committee  of  the 

"^ooseoft^mmons,  appointed  to  enqaire  into  the  education  of  the  loirer  onlcfri. 

— ^ee  Third  Report^  p.  194." 
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coutd  fuUy  rely  %  amongst  these  were  Benjamin'  Smithy'  the  late 
Samuel  Romilly,  and  William  Allen,  who  had  all  been  at  New 
Lanark.  H«nry  Brougham  had  seen  Fellenberg's  establishment' 
in  J8l6y  and  given  an  account  of  it  in  1818,  in  his  evidence  be-' 
fore  the  education  committeei  appointed  by  parliament;  in  the 
following  winter,  his  friend,  James  Mill,  of  the  India  Mouse,  and 
himself,  had  much  discussion  with  Robert  Owen,  respecting  the 
plan,  and  they  were  immediately  joined  by  John  Smith,  M.P.  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdown,  Zechariah  Macaulay,  and  Thomas  Babing- 
ton,  in  the  attempt  to  establish  an  Infant  School  m  Westminster ; 
in  a  few  weeks  they  were  joined  by  Lord  Dacre,  I'Yiomas  Baring, 
Bart.  William  Leake,  M.P.  Jos.  Wilson,  of  Spital  Fields;  Henry 
Hase,  of  the  Bank ;  John  Walker,  of  Southgate,  and  one  or  two 
other  friends*  Robert  Owen  kindly  furnished  them  with  a  master, 
J.  Buchanan,  who  had  been  superintendent  of  his  Infant  School  at 
New  Lanark ;  and  the  necessary  preparations  being  completed,  the 
children  were  received  early  in  the  year  1819 ;  at  first  gratis,  and 
after  about  two  years  trial,  for  weekly  payments,  which  they  have 
since  be^n  obliged  greatly  to  reduce, 

<*  During  the  last  year  i^nd  upwards,  Benjamin  Smith,  (son  of 
the  member  for  Norwich)  has  been  constant  in  his  care  and  exer- 
tions to  watch  over  and  encourage  the  institution  ;  and  they  have 
been  occupied  in  placing  it  on  a  permanent  foundation.  Joseph 
Wilson  has  formed  one  upon  a  similar  plan,  but  to  a  greater  extent 
in  Spitalfields ;  and  they  certainly  had  reason  to  hope  that  a  greater 
number  of  schools  would  have  been  established  upon  the  same 
plan.  But  the  distresses  of  the  times  have  most  probably  inters 
fered  with  the  benevolent  views  of  persons  in  superior  classes ;  and 
the  poor  have  not  readilv  come  into  the  plan,  of  paying  a  moderate 
sum  for  the  care  and  tuition  of  their  children ;  or  rather,  they  seem 
more  willing  to  pay,  where  the  tuition  iS|  in  every  respect,  less 
^vantageous.**    Pole's  Observations^  p.  f). 

Such  is  the  history  of  these  Institutions  for  the  Education 
of  the  Infant  Poor.  They  were  established  upon  principles 
manifestly  erroneous.  They  confound  the  education  of 
children  with  their  schooling,  and  talk  as  if  babies  can  learn 
nothing  at  home.  They  orignated  either  with  Felienbergf^the 
greatest  quack  in  Switzerland,  or  with  Robert  Owen,  the 
greatest  quack  in  Britain ;  or  with  Henry  Brougham,  equally 
distinguished  for  his  talents  and  his  whims.  And  the  sue* 
cess  or  the  failure  of  such  establishments  will  furnish  no 
grounds  ibr  deciding  the  general  question.  Dr.  Pole  and 
Mr.  Wilderspin  assure  us,  that  the  success  has  been  com- 
plete, that  the  children  are  better  and  happier  than  could  be 

''*Tbe  author  wishes  it  to  be  understood,  that  in  recommending  Robert Oweifs 
plan  for  protecting  children  at  a  very  early  age,  and  instructing  them  in  the  use 
of  letters,  he  would  confine  his  recommendation  lo  the  mechanical  part  of 
such  plan,  as  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  the  instructiofis  given  at  tlie 
scbod  in  New  Lanark." 
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imagined,  and  that  a  sufficient  number  of  similar  Institutions 
will  restore  society  to  its  most  perfect  state.  We  can  readily 
believ^e  that  children  kindly  and  judiciously  treated,  will  be- 
have themselves  accordingly ;  but  we  must  confess  we  have 
some  doubts  respecting  the  qualification  of  these  writers  for 
reforming  the  condition  of  the  world.  The  doctor,  whose 
quakerly  plainness  leads  him  to  call  men  by  their  Christian 
name,  apologizes  for  Mr.  Wilderspin's  want  of  practice  as 
an  author,  and  proceeds  to  furnis{i  us  with  the  followiqg 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  Observations  on  Infant 
Scliools  ought  to  be  composed. 

**  Man  is  now  emerging  from  the  deep  shades  of  ignorance,  and 
the  light  of  a  celestial  morning  is  breaking  forth  with  unprecedent- 
ed splendour  since  the  commencement  of  the  19th  century ;  an 
ever  memorable  aera^  when  benevolence  of  celestial  birth,  the  off- 
spring of  Christianity,  hath  raised  her  head  with  indescribable 
majesty  in  the  British  isles,  which  she  has  chosen  for  her  favourite 
abode,  and  the  T;entre  of  all  her  exertions :  there  has  she  swayed 
her  golden  sceptre,  and  thence  sent  forth  her  ambassadors  to  every 
empire.  They  have  listened  to  her  counsels  with  joy,  and  cheer- 
fully obeyed  her  precepts ;  her  chariot  wheels  have  traversed  the 
^  circumference  of  the  earth  with  a  rapid  career,  and  her  footsteps 
are  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  mountains,  and  the  rocks,  and  m 
the  vallies  of  every  land ;  nor  will  she  return  to  her  resting  place, 
until  the  great  deceiver  of  nations  shall  utterly  fall.  Pole's  Ob' 
s&vatiensy  p.  11. 

**  Many  persons  think  that  the  moment  a  child  is  brought  into 
the  school,  he  should  be  taken  to  his  seat,  and  there  kept  until  the 
time  of  going  home ;  but  this,  he  observes,  is  a  most  injurious 
practice,  instead  of  which,  they  are  permitted,  in  these  schools,  to 
join  in  play  with  their  schoolmates,  as  they  may  be  inclined,  until 
they  are  all,  or  nearly  all  collected.  These  amusements  are  calcu- 
lated to  give  the  children  habits  of  industry,  and  to  prevent  their 
having  any  time,  (if  they  had  the  inclination)  for  repining ;  it  also 
greatly  tends  to  the  promotion  of  health  and  bodily  vigour.  Here- 
in wa  follow  the  dictates  of  reason  and  nature,  for  young  growing 
chiloren,  and  animals  of  every  species,  are  prone  to  activity, 
in  proportion  to  that  kind  of  life,  which,  in  the  order  of  an  all- wise 
Providence  they  were  intended  to  live.  We  may  observe  this  in 
all  animals  of  prey,  (quadrupeds)  formed  to  live  by  feats  of  agility, 
efl^cted  by  the  elasticity  and  spring  of  their  muscles;  such  ani- 
mals, in  si  young  and  growing  state,  are  remarkably  active  and 
playful ;  an  instance  of  which,  familiar  to  us  all,  is  seen  in  the  cat, 
and  cats  are  animals  of  prey  ;  they  pursue  their  prey  by  celerity 
in  the  movement  of  their  feet,  or  springing  like  a  tyger  at  once 
•  upon  it ;  and  young  cats  (kittens)  are  remarkably  active  and  play- 
ful. On  the  other  hand,  swine,  in  a  state  of  nature,  are  formed 
to  walk  gravely  over  the  ground,  to  feed  upon  growing  vegetables, 
the  fruits  which  fall  from  trees,  and  to  root  with  their  noses  under 
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the  earth  for  such  productions  as  are  to  be  found  there  ^  their 
young  shew  very  little  inclination  to  sportive  agility.*'  Pole's  Ob- 
servationSf  p.  46. 

On  the  subject  of  corporal^  or  as  he  learnedly  say#,  corporeal 
panishments^  the  doctor  differs  from  Mr.  Wilderspin,  and  con- 
futes him  in  the  following  passage  : — 

^^  I  think  the  author  in  question  endeavours,  upon  erroneous 
principles,  to  support  his  opinion  in  favour  of  corporeal  punish- 
ments 3  he  says>  (p.  56)  it  appears  to  him,  that  <  while  mcQ  con- 
tinue to  be  imperfect  beings,  it  is  not  possible,  that  either  they, 
or  their  ofifspring,  can  be  governed  without  punishment.'  In  p.  579 
he  says,  ^  I  admit  it  is  possible  to  manage  some  children  without 
corporeal  punishment/  implying,  that  the  far  greater  part  will 
require  it. 

'^  He  informs  us  that  the  only  corporeal  punishment  he  inflicts, 
^  is  a  pat  upon  the  handy  which  is  given  with  a  small  txvig,  and  is 
of  verf  great  service.'  He  pleads  for  such  punishments,  justifies 
the  practice  by  appealing  to  the  «acred  Scriptures,  €md  quotes  the 
wise  man,  '  He  that  spareth  the  rod  spoileth  the  child,'  which  I 
think  is  not  quoted  quite  correctly,  he  might  have  used  the 
stronger  language  of  Solomon,  as,  ^  He  that  spareth  his  rod, 
hateth  his  son,  but  he  that  loveth  him  chasteneth  him  betimes,' 
Prov  xiii,  24?.  *  The  rod  and  reproof  give  wisdom,'  Prov,  xxix.  15. 
The  word  rod  is  variously  used  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  sometimes 
for  a  tribe  or  people^  *  remember  the  rgd  of  thine  inheritance, 
which  thou  hast  redeemed,'  Psa.  Ixxiv.  2.  ^  The  Lord  shall  send 
the  rod  of  thy  strength  out  of  Zion.'  The  words  rod  and  sta^ 
were  also  used  to  imply  government  or  authority,  *  Feed  thy  peo- 
ple with  thy  rod,  the  flock  of  thine  heritage,  which  dwell  solitarily 
in  the  wood,'  Mich.  vi.  14.  He  also  refers  to  the  evangelist  Luke, 
in  whose  histpry  of  the  Gospel  it  is  said,  <  and  that  servant  which 
knew  his  Lord's  will,  and  prepared  not  himself,  neither  did  ac- 
cording to  his  will,  shall  be  beaten  w^th  many  stripes,'  Luke  xii. 
47. 

*^  Our  author's  vindication  of  corporeal  pimishments  has  by  no 
means  convinced  me  of  the  necessity,  or  the.  propriety  of  such 
punishments  ;  when  he  speaks  of  '  a  pat  on  the  hand,'  with  a  tmall 
twigy  we  know  not  how  moderately,  or  how  severely  that  j^a^  may 
be  given  by  other  masters,  in  other  schools,  who  may  not  be 
quite  so  calm  and  compassionate  as  himself.  And  the  tvoig  used 
for  the  purpose  may  not  be  so  small  as  that  used  in  the  Spitdfleld's 
school.  Under  these  considerations,  I  am  persuaded  that  no  such 
instrument  of  correction  should  ever  be  admitted  into  these  schools. 
Our  own  tempers,  under  much  provocation,  are  not  always  to  be 
trusted."     Pole's  Observations,  ^»  ^9. 

On  two  points,  however,  we  fully  coincide  with  this  pro- 
found interpreter  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  ;  the  impropriety 
of  children  "  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  upon  their  knees, 
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wiih  baods  placed  together,  in  a  s^ppltcmt  manner*'  as  a  mere 
,  »dbool  exercise ;  and  the  propriety  of  taking  care  that  in  the 
formation  of  a  school  "  no  indiyidaal  person  or  persons  should 
be  at  liberty  to  make  it  a  means  of  promulgating  their  pwn 
peculiar  and  distinguishing  religious  tenets."  The  former  is  a 
nuisance  to  be  abated  wherever  it  exists  ;  the  latter  is  a  good 
hint  to  the  Edinburgh  Review;  in  the  last  Number  of  which 
m  ignorant  and  bigoted  Unitarian,  writing  upon  this  very 
subject,  anathematizes  those  **  who  deem  the  Church  Cate^ 
chism,  with  all  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  quite  essential  to 
^ery  hind  and  stage  of  education,^*  In  other  words,  this 
wise  personage,  who  makes  such  a  bad  figure  as  a  Socinian 
translator  of  Dante,  that  Mr.  Jeffrey  is  obliged  to  give  a 
closer  version  in  the  notes,  has  the  modesty  to  censure 
Charchmeu  for  bringing  up  children  in  their  own  faith  !  We 
shall  content  ourselves  with  handing  over  such  a  promulgator 
of  peculiar  tenets  to  friend  Pole,  and  hoping  also  that  his 
■ftiendship  will  be  so  good  as  to  correct  in  the  second  editioa 
of  hia  present  work,  that  part  of  the  Children's  Dialogues 
which  has  a  tend^icy  to-  influence  their  minds  in  the  future 
ehoiee  of  a  religion. 

^  Q.  What  is  that  ? 

*•  A.  A  hous^. 

*«  Q.  What  kind  of  a  house  ? 

"  A.  A  chapel. 

♦*  Q.  VThat  is  a  chapel  for  ? 

^  A.  A  chapel  is  for  us  to  meet  in  to  worship  our  Maker." 

Fole^s  Observations^  p.  60. 

Mr.  Wild^rspin  is  the  best  of  all  infantine  school-mastery, 
but  soitte  of  his  directions,  distresses  and  delights,  are  rather 
oi  an  entertaining  nature.  His  fourth  Rule  for  the  master 
and  mi^ress  is — 

f*  Never  to  overlook  a  fault,  but  in  all  tilings  study  to  set 
before  the  children  an  example  worthy  of  imitation,  that  they  may 
see<your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven*'' 
In^Ktance  (^  Educating  Children^  p.  16* 

His  Pence  Table  is  conceived  in  the  following  terms  ; 

«<  If  it  is  the  p^nce  table,  they  iay — 

Twenty  pence  ^e  one  and  eightpence, 

That  we  can*t  afford  to  lose ; 
Thirty  pence  are  two  and  sixpence, 

That  will  buy  a  pair  of  shoes. 
Forty  pence  are  three  and  fourpence, 

That  sum's  paid  for  certain  ^es  ; 
Fifty  pence  are  four  and  twopence, 

That  will  buy  five  pounds  of  cheese. 
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Sixtjr  p€nce  will  make  five  shiUiDgty 

Whicby  we  are  told,  is  just  a  crown  ; 
Seventy  pence  are  five  and  tenpence. 

This  is  knowa  throughout  die  town. 
Eighty  pence  are  six  and  eightpence, 

That  sum  once  my  father  sp^at ; 
Ninety  pence  are  seven  and  sixpence. 

That  for  a  quarter's  schooling  went. 
A  hundred  pence  are  eight  and  fourpence. 

Which  is  taught  in  every  school ; 
Eight  pence  more  make  just  nine  shillings. 

So  we  end  this  pretty  rule.*' 

Importance  if  Edttcating  Childre/i^  p.  38., 

His  method  of  subduing   a   refractory  pupil  is  detailed   in 
very  striking  terms. 

*^  I  was  unwilling  that  it  should  b*e  said,  that  a  child  of  only  five 
years  of  age  should  master  us  all,  and  knowing  that  the  older  he 
waSy  the  more  difficult  he  would  be  to  cure.  I  however  at  last  hit 
upon  an  expedient^  which  I  hav^  reason  to  thank  the  Almighty,  has 
had  the  desired  effect,  namely,  we  have  a  kind  of  guard  in  the 
school,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  children  from  gettmg  too 
near  the  stove,  and  it  forms  a  kind  of  cage.  In  the  summer  this 
guard  is  put  on  an  elevated  situation,  at  one  end  of  the  school,  and 
it  struck  me,  that  if  I  put  him  in  there,  it  might  do  him  some 
good.  I  accordingly  procured  a  ladder,  and  placisd  him  in  it, 
taking  care  to  preyent  the  possibility  of  an  accident;  he  had 
scarcefy  been  in  five  minutes,  when  the  whole  of  the  children,  as  if 
by  common  consent,  called  out,  '  Pretty  Dicky,  sweet  Dicky,'  he 
immediately  burst  into  tears,  a  thing  very  unusual  with  him,  and  I 
must  say,  I  was  extremely  glad  to  see  it,  and  have  to  observe,  that 
I  have  never  known  him  absent  without  leave  since,  and  what  is 
'fliore,  he  appears  to  be  very  fond  of  his  school,  and  is  now  a  very 
good  child.  Is  not  this,  then,  a  brand  plucked  from  the  fire  ^" 
Importance  of  Educating  Children^  p.  74. 

Having  as&ured  us  that  common  writing  ink  is  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  bums,  be  proceeds  to  adduce  various  arguments 
for  infant  schools ;  some  uf  them  are  perfect  in  their  kind. 

**  I  have  mentioned  before,  that  the  poor  are  unable  to  take 
that  care  of  their  children  which  their  tender  age  requires,  on  ac- 
count of  their  occupations,  and  have  shown  that  it  is  almost  certain, 
that  the  children  of  such  persons  will  learn  every  species  of  vice. 
But  there  are  other  kinds  of  danger  which  more  immediately 
afiect  the  body,  and  are  the  cause  of  njore  accidents  than  people 
in  general  are  aware  of. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  poor  people  are  frequently  obliged  to 
live  in  garrets,  three  or  four  pair  of  stairs  high,  with  a  family  oi 
six  or  seven  children  $  and  it  frequently  happens  that  when  the 
children  are  lefl  by  themselves,  two  or  three  of  them  will  come 
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tunbling  down  stairs,  some  break  their  backs,  others  their  legs,  or 
some  other  limbs,  and  to  this  cause  alone,  perhaps,  may  be  traced 
a  vast  number  of  cripples  that  daily  appear  in  our  streets.  When 
the  poor  parents  return  from  their  daily  labour,  they  sometimes 
have  the  mortification  of  finding  that  one,  or  probably  two,  of  their 
children,  are  gone  to  an  hospitel — this  of  course  makes  them  un- 
happy, and  unfits  them  to  go  through  their  daily  labour.  This 
dead  weight  which  is  continually  on  the  minds  of  the  parents,  is 
frequently  the  cause  of  their  being  unable  to  please  their  employers, 
and  in  consequence  they  are  frequently  thrown  out  of  work  alto- 
gether ;  whereas,  if  the  parents  were  certain  that  their  children 
were  taken  care  of,  it  is  most  likely  that  they  would  proceed  to 
their  daily  labour  cheerfully,  and  be  enabled  to  give  more  satisfac- 
tion to  their  employers  than  they  otherwise  would  be  enabled  to 
do.*'    Importance  of  Educating  Children,  p.  100. 

'<  I  have  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  that  many 
children  are  burnt  to  death,  or  run  over  for  want  of  proper  care. 
It  is  likeuoise  astonishing^  tvkat  numbers  are  lost  by  strolling  into  the 
jfieldsy  and  falling  into  some  pond,  are  drowned.  In  short,  they  are 
surrounded  by  so  many  dangers,  that  it  becomes  a  public  concern, 
and  speaks  to  the  hearts  of  all  the  pious  and  humane,  and  calls 
loudly  upon  them  to  unite  their  efibrts  to  rescue  this  hitherto  neg- 
lected part  of  the  rising  generation  from  the  imminent  dangers  by 
which  they  are  surrounded."  Importance  of  Educating  Children, 
p.  108. 

**  A  foreign  gentleman  was  walking  up  Old-street-road,  and 
when  he  came  to  the  corner  of  one  of  the  streets,  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  three  or  four  boys,  saying,  '  Please,  Sir,  remember 
the  grotto.* — *  Go  away,  I  will  give  you  none.* — *  Do  pray  Sir, 
remember  the  grotto.* — *  No,  I  tell  you  I  will  give  you  nothing/-^ 
'  Do  Sir,  only  once  a  year.'— At  length  I  believe  he  put  something 
into  one  of  their  hats,  and  thus  got  rid  of  them,  but  he  had  scarcdy 
gone  two  hundred  yards,  before  he  came  to  another  grotto,  and 
out  sallied  three  more  boys,  with  the  same  importunate  request ; 
he  replied,  '  I  will  give  you  nothing,  the  devil  have  you  and  your 
grotto  r     The  boys  still  persevered,  till  the  gentleman,  having  lost 
all  patience,  gave  one  of  them  a- gentle  tap,  to  get  out  of  the  way, 
but  the  bdybeing  on  the  side  of  the  foot-path,  fell  into  the  mud, 
which  had  been  scraped  off  the  road,  and  in  this  pickle  followed 
the  gentleman,  bellowing  out,  *  That  man  knocked  me  down  in 
the  mud,  and  I  had  done  nothing  to  him.*     In  consequence  a 
number  of  people  soon  collected,  who  insulted  the  gentleman  very 
much,  and  he  would  certainly  have  been  roughly  handled,  had  he 
not  given  the  boy  something  as  a  recompence  ;  he  increased  his 
enemies,  by  calling  all  the  English  a  set  of  beggars,  and  after  be* 
stowing  various  other  epithets  upon  our  country^  which  I  cannot 
name,  called  a  coach,  declaring  he  could  not  walk  the  streets  in 
safety. 

*^  Those  who  know  what  mischief  has  arisen  from  very  triflhig 
causes,  in  times  past,  will  perceive  the  necessity  of  chectdng  thk 
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groWlDg  evil  in  time  ;  for  this  man  went  away  with  very  mi&TOur- 
wiie  impfressions  concerning  our  country,  and  would  no  doitfit  pre- 
judice his  countfymen  against  us,  and  make  them  suppose  we  are 
worse  than  we  are.*'     Importance  of  Educating  Children^  p.  118. 

After  such  specimens  of  philanthropy,  patriotism,  and 
good  sense,  the  reader  will  not  be  astonished  at  the  inge- 
nuousness  of  Mr.  Wilderspin. 

**  Many  of  the  children  were  in  the  habit  of  bringing  mai'bles* 
tops^  whistles,  and  other  toys  to  the  school,  which  often  caused 
much  disturbance;  for  they  would  play  with  them  instead  of  at- 
tending  to  their  lessons,  and  I  found  it  necessary  to  forbid  the 
children  from  bringing  any  thing  of  the  kind.  And  after  giving 
notice  two  or  three  times  in  the  school,  I  told  them  that  if  any  of 
them  brought  such  things  they  would  be  taken  away ;  in  conse- 
quence  of  this,  several  things  fell  into  my  hands,  which  I  did  not 
sJways  think  of  returning,  and  among  other  things  a  whistle  from  a 
little  boy.  The  child  asked  me  for  it  as  he  was  going  home,  but 
having  several  visitors  at  the  time,  I  put  the  child  off,  telling  him 
noc  to  plague  me,  and  he  went  home.  I  had  forgot  the  circum- 
stance altogether,  but.it  appears  the  child  did  not,  for  some  time 
after  this,  while  I  was  lecturing  tlie  children  upon  the  necessity  of 
telling  truth,  and  on  the  wickedness  of  stealing,  the  little  fellow 
approached  me,  and  said,  '  Please,  Sir^  you  stole  my  whistle  I* 
— *  Stole  your  whistle !'  said  I ;  *  did  I  not  give  it  you  again  J*—  ^ 
'  No,  teacher ;  I  asked  you  for  it,  and  you  would  not  give  it  to  me.' 
I  stood  self-convicted^  being  accused  ija  the  middle  of  my  lecture, 
before  all  the  children,  and  really  at  a  loss  to  know  what  excuse  to 
make,  for  1  had  mislaid  the  whistle,  and  could  not  return  it  to  the 
child :  I  immediately  gave  the  child  a  halfpenny,  and  said  all  I 
could  to  persuade  the  children  that  it  was  n'ot  my  intention  to  keep 
it«  However  I  am  satisfied  that  it  has  done  more  harm  than  I 
shall  be  able  to  repair  for  some  time.'*  Importance  of  Educating 
Children,  p»  148. 

So  lasting  was  the  impression  which  this  circamstdnce 
made,  that  in  his  concluding  account  of  the  qualifications  of 
a  master,  Mr.  Wilderspin  emphatically  exclaims  ;  *'  I  shall 
not  easily  forget,  *  please,  sir,  you  stole  my  whistle.' '' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  assure  our  readers  that  these  extracts 
are  not  made  with  a  desire  of  giving  pain  to  Mr.  Wilder- 
spin.  We  are  convinced  that  he  is  a  sincere  and  charitable 
man,  and  we  wish  him  all  success  in  his  well-meant  labours. 
But  what  is  to  be  said  of  our  critical  brethren  who  have 
pnffed  off  these  works  to  the  public  without  giving  any  inti- 
mation of  the  Quaker's  pomposity,  or  the  School-master's 
simplicity?  Can  this  conduct  be  attributed  to  better  motives 
than  a  determination  to  patronize  every  establishment  which 
disowns  connection  with  the  Church  ?  Such  is  the  case  at 
Brewer's  Green ;  such  is  the  case.at  Spitalfields ;  such  is  the 
case  at  Bristol.    There  are  infant  schools  conducted  upon 
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other  and  better  principles*  and  attended  with  as  g^eat  or 
greater  success^  which  have  failed  to  call  down  the  praises 
of  Unitarilin  Senators  or  Northern  Revie  wers. 

Bat  we  would  ask  the  excellent  Managers  of  the  lostitu* 
tions  to  which  we  allude,  whether  the  time  and  trouble,  and 
expence  which  are  devoted  to  Infant  Schools,  might  not  be 
better  employed?  Such  schools  are  only  wanted  in  popalous 
places  ;  and  of  what  populous  place  can  it  be  said  that  its 
National  and  Sunday  Schools  might  not  be  advantageously  in- 
creased?   Mr.  Brougham  asserts  that  a  fifth  part  of  our 
population  is  still  unprovided  with  the  means  of  educating 
children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen ;   and  pro- 
ceeds immediately  to  waste  his  strength  upon  babies  who 
can  hardly  speak.     Such  inconsistency  is  the  privilege  of 
.genius  and  must  not  be  imitated  by  sober  folks.     The  prac- 
tical philanthropist  is  bound  to  abstain  from  play-thing  Semi- 
naries, until  he  is  satisfied  that  the  great  cause  of  National 
Education    is    completely  and  permanently  triumphant. 
When  that  grand  point  is  gained,  there  will  be  another  se* 
rious  question  to  solve.  Is  it  better  to  take  care  of  the  infant 
children  of  the  poor,  or  to  enable  their  parents  to  do  it  for  ds  ? 
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'"  Kiev ;  with  some  Account  of  the  Colonization,  and  the 

Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Colonists  of  New  Russia. 

To  which  are  added,  Notes  relating  to  the  Crim  Tatars, 

By  Mary  Holderness.     pp.  324.    10s,  6rf.     Sherwood  & 

Co.    1823. 

This  fair  authoress  reminds  us,  in  a  pufi*  preliminary,  of  thie 
praises  which  we  bestowed  two  years  ago  upon  her  '*  Notes 
relative  to  the  Crim  Tartars."  The  eulogy  has  produced  a 
most  unfortunate  effect:  for  whereas  Ihe  Notes  were  de- 
servedly lauded  for  brevity  and  cheapness,  it  is  now  our 
painfttl  duty  to  censure  the  "Journey  "for  the  absence  of 
these  desirable  qualities.  The  Notes  which  Mrs.  Holderness 
has  thought  it  necessary  to  republish  form  a  third,  and  by 
far  the  best  third  of  the  book.  Another  third  is  devoted  to  a 
jmost  uninteresting  journey  from  Riga  to  Karagoss ;  and  the 
remainder  contains  a  meagre  unsatisfactory  account  of  the 
colonization  and  present  state  of  New  Russia.  We  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  selecting  a  passage  that  is  worth  transcrib- 
ing, and  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  the  following  is  the 
best  account  in  the  volume. 

'*  The  sameness  of  life  in  the  Crimea,  more  especially  to  the 
proprietor  resident  in  the  cowc^ry,  is  like  the  profound  stitlness  9^ 
a  lake^  nehich  is  seldom  interrupted^  except  by  some  paaung  bird,^ 
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which  thay  delight  the  solitary  observer  on  its  shores,  but  little  af- 
fects its  peaceful  inhabitants.  The  rejoicing  of  a  festival  among 
the  villagers,  or  the  accidental  visit  of  some  officer  of 'the  govern- 
ment, (who,  finding  it  convenient  to  have  a  night's  lodging  on  a 
couch,  rather  than  in  his  calesk  on  the  Stepp,  therefore  pays  an 
occasional  visit  to  the  proprietor),  are  events  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nitude, and  produce  as  much  bustle  in  the  family  where  they  occur, 
■8  for  the  time  may  lessen  the  enjoyment  of  those  members  of  it» 
who  by  long  habitude  are  disposed  to  the  contmuance  of  inanity. 

The  Tatar,  for  reanimation,  has  recourse  to  his  pipe;  his  wife  to 
Kier  holiday  clothes,  and  a  visit;  the  Russian  to  a  drinking  frolic, 
which  once  begun,  may  last  for  a  week  or  two ;  there  is  no  telling  how 
long,  or  guessing  how  soon  the  fascination  of  the  cup  may  cease, 
or  reason  be  restored  to  her  throne ;  but  when  she  has  regained  her 
seat,  he  returns  submissive,  and  with  increased  alacrity,  to  his  duty, 
and  will  kiss  the  feet  of  his  offended  master.  The  German  takes 
the  same  course,  but  not  with  equal  success,  for  the  electrical 
pi»wer  has  much  less  influence  over  him  ;  he  is  naturally  too  stupid 
to  be  elicited,  even  by  such  means.  l*he  Greek,  too,  takes  the 
cordial  cup  with  almost  as  much  zest  as  though  it  were  the  one 
which  the  fair  Helen  prepared  for  Telemachus ;  he  drinks  till  he  is 
merry,  and  then  dances  till  he  thirsts  again.  The  Russian  drinks 
brandy ;  the  Greek,  wine :  the  Russian  drinks  till  he  is  senseless- 
tie  sleeps,  recovers,  and  returns  to  drink  again.  The  Greek 
drinks  till  his  spirits  are  elated,  and  all  around  him  seems  gay ;  he 
■taikes  his  balalaika,  the  dancers  assemble  around  him,  quick  as  hb 
{Spirits,  pass  his  fingers  over  the  strings,  and  the  dancers'  feet  keep 
tune  to  Its  simple  tones. 

The  Russian  proprietor  will  sometimes  condescend  to  join  the 
carousal  of  his  vassals  and  tenantry;  and  his  wife,  with  her  female 
attendants,  may  be  seen  playing  at  blindman's-buff,  or  moving 
about  in  masquerade,  either  in  Greek  or  Tatar  attire.'    The  Greek 
merchant  makes  it  holiday  around  him  whenever  he  visits  his  estate^ 
taking  with  him  friends,  to  divest  the  country  of  its  loneliness,  and 
fiolitude  of  its  terrors.     His  tenantry  celebrate  his  arrival  by  bring- 
ing him  presents  of  eggs,  fruit,  pastry,  &c.     The  Tatar  proprietor, 
accustomed  to  reside  in  the  country,  shuns  with  equal  care  a  so- 
journ in  the  town,  where  his  expences  so  much  exceed  his  custom- 
ary frugality,  and  bis  intermixture  with  society  is  so  much,  and. un- 
avoidably greater,  than  his  peaceful  habits  are  disposed  to  accord 
•with.     The  English  proprietor,  in  the  midst  of  neighbours  and  de- 
pendants, yet  feels  a  lonely  sojourner  there :  his  habits,  totally  dif- 
ferent to  all  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  he  joins  the  festive  group 
but  as  an  observer;  his  heart  partakes  not  in  the  church  festival, 
nor  in  that  outward  pomp,  which  ill  accords  with  the  pure  and 
simple  worship  of  that  Spirit  who  requires  to  be  worshipped  in 
Spirit  and  in  truth :  he  sees  with  pain  how  much  time  is  wasted 
without  any  laudable  pursuit,  or  any  object -that  can  invigorate 
either  mind  or  body ;  and  he  cannot  fail  to  feel  regret  at  observing 
the  ^trictne^s  which  marks  the  refraining  from  worl^  on  the  birth- 
day of  some  inconsiderable  saint,  while  that  which  Go4  so  nierci- 
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fiilly  has  appointed  as  a  day  of  universal  rest,  is  in  every  tense 
abused,*'    P.  201. 

*'  The  moral  character  of  the  peasantry  of  the  Crimea  is  exceed- 
ingly depraved  and  vicious ;  and»  excepting  the  Tatars,  I  never 
found  it  possible,  by  any  good  offices  or  kindness,  to  excite  any  at- 
tachment in  them,  that  the  sight  of  a  glass  of  brandy  would  not  in- 
stantly surmount ;  and  amongst  the  servants  we  have  had,  from 
nearly  every  nation,  there,  a  gross  immorality  and  inveterate  love 
of  drunkenness,  were  almost  invariably  the  leading  traits. 

The  different  modes  by  which  they  manifested  their  regret  at 
the  time  of  my  leaving  Karagoss,  were  thus  evinced :  my  Tatar 
neighbours  were  with  me  throughout  the  day  previous  to  my  de- 
parture, either  sitting  silent  in  my  room,  or  assisting  in  the  arrange- 
ment for  the  journey  :  but  on  the  day  of  my  departure  few  could 
see  me ;  and  when  the  children  went  to  bid  good  bye  to  the  women, 
they  found  them  shut  up,  and  really  grieving.  My  two  servants, 
one  a  Pole,  the  other  a  German,  busily  and  attentively  assisted  me 
throughout  the  preceding  day ;  but  when  their  duty  was  done^ 
they  took  care  to  drown  their  sorrow  in  large  libations  of  wine  and 
brandy,  which  they  had  previously  promised  me  they  would  not 
do.  On  the  morning  of  my  departure,  they  felt  still  more  strongly 
the  necessity  of  repeating  that,  which  the  preceding  night  had  pro- 
duced exhilaration  ;  andl  fear,  if  not  the  ostensible,  I  was  at  least 
the  nominal  cause  of  a  repetition  of  the  same  offence  the  following 
evening :  and  well  was  it  if  the  evil  stopped  here/'     P.  205. 

The  Crimea,  according  to  Mrs.  Holdemess,  is  a  thriving 
colony — the  land  fertile — the  peasantry  happy — the  govern- 
ment not  unpopular — and  its  emperor,  '*  who  has  honoared 
her  little  work  with  his  condescending  approbation,"  sin- 
cerely anxious  to  promote  civilization  and  extend  genuine 
Christianity.  As  a  singular  proof  of  this  fact,  she  informs 
us  that  his  majesty  graciously  connives  at  a  most  iniqaitons 
system  of  bribery  and  corruption — ^that  all  his  magistrates 
sell  justice,  and  that  the  inadequacy  of  their  salaries  makes 
it  impossible  to  do  otherwise.  We  doubt  not  that  tl^e  extenr 
siye  and  fertile  Stepps  of  the  Crimea  will  be  inhabited  in 
the  coarse  of  another  generation  by  a  numeroas  and  wealthy 
nation.  Whether  that  nation  will  continue  subject  to  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  is  a  problem  upon  which  Mrs. 
Holderness  should  have  enabled  us  to  speculate.  By  omittiDff 
to  do  so  she  has  added  an  additional  item  to  the  long  list  of 
faults  which  may  be  fairly  charged  against  this  stupid  piece 
of  book-making. 
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Art.  I.  On  Scripture  Difficulties,  Twenty  Discourses 
preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge^  in  the  Year' 
1822,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  Rev,  John  Huhe, 
M.A.   By  C.  Benson,  M.A,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 

.  and  Vicar  of  JLedsham,  Yorkshire.  8vo.  Pp.  480. 
Baldwin  and  Co.     1822. 

The  autbar  of  this  volume  is  advantageously  known  to  the 
public  by  a  former  course  of  Hulsean  Lectures,  as  well  as  by 
other  publications.  These  have  met  with  a  favourable  re- 
ception, and  have  procured  for  their  author  a  patron  in 
Granville  Hastings  \V  heeler,  Esq.  who  presented  him  to  the 
ticarage  of  Ledshani,  in  Yorkshire,  though  unconnected  and 
a  stranger.  Such  an  act  of  disinterested  patronage  it  was 
but  grateful  justice  publicly  to  acknowledge;  and  accord- 
ingly  Mr.  Benson  dedicates  to  him  the  present  performance, 
of  which  we  propose  to  give  ^ome  account  to  our  readers. 

That  considerable  difficulties  exist  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
is  felt  and  owned  by  every  sober-minded  scholar ;  and  it 
(^ould  not  be  otherwise  without  the  operation  of  a  continued 
miracle.  The  Sacred  Records  were  composed  by  various 
persons  in  remote  periods,  and  in  different  countries,  the 
necessary  result  of  which  is  a  great  diversity  of  style,  ima- 
gery, and  manner,  and  a  consequent  difficulty  of  interpre- 
tation. They  are  written  in  three  languages,  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  and  Greek ;  not  Greek  in  its  purity^  but  idioma- 
tical,  sometimes  not  improperly  calledHellenistical;  and  as  they 
have  long  ceased  to  be  spoken,  except  in  a  corrupt  dialect, 
they  cannot  be  exempt  from  those  doubts  and  obscurities 
which  attend  all  dead  languages.  There  are  numerous  allu- 
sions to  manners,  customs,  and  opinions,  very  different  from 
our  own,  with  many  of  which  we  are  imperfectly  acquainted, 
so  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  place  ourselves  in  the  situs^ion 
of  the  several  writers,  to  enter  into  their  views,  to  appreciate 
their  feelings,  to  see  their  drifts  and  to  comprehend  their 
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reasonings.  Difficulties  also  arise  from  the  nature  of  the 
subjects  trgfg^ted  of  in  the  Sacred  Writings  ;  historical,  pro- 
phetic,  poetical,  relieious ;  commencing  with  the  creation 
and  fall  of  man,  and  developing  a  scheme  of  redemption  of 
such  stupendous  magnitude  and  awful  mysteriousness,  as,  in 
all  its  parts  and  bearings,  to  be  above  the  comprehension  of 
the  human  intellect.  Prom  these  causes  it  must  often  happen, 
that  some  things  will^  upon  a  cursory  view,  appear  contra- 
dictory to  our  notions;  some,  irreconcileable  to  each  other, 
and  some  inexplicably  dark  and  obscure.  Hence  there  must, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  obscurities  in  the  Bible,  and  many 
difficulties  must,  of  necessity,  be  encountered  in  its  expo- 
sition ;  but  this  forms  no  ground  of  rational  objection ;  for 
as  Mr.  Benson  welt  observes^ 

"  These  difficulties  spring  not  from  any  want  of  character  or 
capacity  in  the  authors,  but  from  the  subjects  upon  whicii  they 
treat,  the  languages  in  which  they  wrote,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  composed.  Whether  the  obscurities  be  of  a 
philosophicai,  philological,  or  historical  kind;  whether  they  belong 
io  the  doctrines,  the  precepts,  or  the  prophecies  of  the  Scriptures, 
it  is  the  reader's,  not  the  writer's j  ignorance  which  creates  and 
continues  them«  The  sacred  penmen  wrote,  as  all  ordinary  men 
kk  the  same  situation,  would,  and  must  have  written,  and  it  is  only 
by  reason  of  a  change  in  the  state  and  aspect  of  the  world  which 
no  human  power  or  foresight  could  prevent,  and  from  the  operation 
of  causes  whose  influence  no  human  composition  could  escape,  that 
darknels  and  ambiguity  have,  in  so  many  instances,  supervened. 
To  the  i^uthors  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  in  tlieir  situation  as  men, 
and  to  the  Bible  itself,  if  it  be  regarded  only  as  the  composition  of 
men,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  a  variety  of  *  things  hard  to 
be  understood,'  cannot  be  considered  as  any  serious  or  solid  objec* 
tion.  Every  other  similar  work  would  inevitably  have  been  affected 
in  a  i^imilar  raanher ;  and  if  Revelation  appears  to  have  been  ope* 
rated  tipon  in  a  greater  degree,  it  Is  because  its  antiqiiity  is  higher. 
Its  language  more  intncajbe,  its  matter  more  abstruse,  and  the  ages 
Bfnd  countries  m  which  it  was  produced,  more  dissimilar  from  those 
to  which  we  ourselires  belong;  but  principally  because  it  has  been 
10  minutely,  so  jealously,  and  i>ften  so  captiously  searched.''  P.  18. 

iTbese  difficultied^  unavoidable  as  they  are,  afford  a  handle 
j)Mr  the  wit  and  rtdicale  of  the  in&del,  who  eagerly  lays  hold 
of  them  for  extenuating  his  unbelief.  He  maintains  that 
.jUMiy  parts  in  the  Bible  are  unintdligibie,  and  more  are 
'ttbstrose,  that  some  are  immoral  or  absurd,  and  others  irre- 
eoadleaUe  with  feels  and  philosophy.  These  are  grave 
charges  ;  but  fortunately  may  be  easily  rebutted.  If  obscu- 
rities could  not  possibly  be  avoided  in  a  revelation  from  God 
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16  mliD»  with  vhat  consistency  is  it  on  tbat  ac<3otitit  coii«  * 
demned  ?  Bivine  truths  can  only  be  commnniealed  throagh 
the  instrumentality  of  language  and  of  human  meanst  except 
upon  the  supposition  of  the  constant  exercise  of 'a  miraonlous 
power.  Sudi  means,  however  employed,  are  nectssarilg 
productire  of  difficulties ;  and  difficnllies  which  are  nnavoidU 
ttble»  are  therefore  unobjectionable  cireumstanees.  The  Scrip«> 
tares,  it  is  true,  are  something  more  than  a  mere  human 
composition,  in  that  they  are  *'  given  byiaspirationof  Gk>d.^ 
Sttt  as  the  inspined  trudis  are  transmitted  from  age  to  age^ 
through  the  mediam  of  hoaan  means,  difficulties  are  in- 
evitable ;  and  hence  their  existence  must  be  consistent  with 
the  character  of  the  Bible  as  an  inspired  work.  In  affirming 
that  difficulties  are  inevitable,  .we  do  not' mean  to  hound  the 

Eower  of  the  Almighty,  with  whom  all  things  are  possible ; 
nt  to  assert  that  difficulties  are  insepariMe  from  the  mode 
which  Divine  Wisdom  has  adopted  for  the  conveyance  of 
religious  trath.  The  real  question  then  is,  whether  this  mode, 
though  encumbered  with  some  difficulties,  be  fit  and  expe- 
dient; or  in  other,  words,  whether  it  be  wise  and  proper  to 
fpermit  the  existence  of  difficulties  in  Revelation  ? 

Ndw  to  this  question^  an  answer  must  be  given  in  the 
affirmative,  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  thedifficnlties  of  Scripture 
are  attended  with  several  advantages*  On  this  subject  Mr. 
Benson  reasons  with  great  acuteness  and  irresistible  force, 
proving  that  the  removal  of  these  difficulties  wonid  be  detri- 
nsental  both  to  the  stability  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the 
progressive  improvement  oi  man's  raticmal  nature.  We  shall 
give  a  short  abstract  of  his  arguments^ 

In  the  first  place,  the  philological  and  historical  difficulties 
of  the  Scriptures  afford  the  best  internal  arguments  in  favour 
of  Revelation.  In  proof  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  the  Scriptures,  we  appeal  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Scrip- 
ture style^  and  the  nmltiplicity  of  Scripture  allusions  to  the 
jmaaners  and  customs  of  the  ages  and  countries  in  which  we 
affirm  them  to  have  been  written,  and  the  sentiments  and 
actions  of  those  of  whom  they  treat.  Such  difficulties  ane 
the  best  internal  arguments,  for,  had  the  Bible  been  so  framed 
that,  it  might  hare  been  alike  understood  by  aien  of  evwy 
eofaLc'iiy  and  in  every  age,  itcoold  have  had  none  of  die 
characteristic  features  which  would  have  fixed  its  eompo- 
^  aition  to  any  particular  person  or  period.  Strip  the  Bible 
of  all  those  peculiarities  which  so  evidently  originate  in  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  p'rodaced,  and  you  will 
rob  it  for  ever  of  one  of  the  best  internal  marks  of  its  having 
been  produced  und^  those  circumstances*    Hence  by  the 
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reinov!)al  of  all  difficulties  from  the  Scriptures,  we  shouM 
have  lost  a  direct  and  very  powerful  internal  evidence  in 
favour  of  their  genuineness  and  authenticity. 

.  To  this,  however,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  genuineness 
and.  authenticity  of  the  Sacred  Writings  might  have  been 
sufficiently  supported  by  external  evidence,  without  encnmr 
4)ering  them  with  difficulties.     No  doubt  this  might  have 
been  done;,  but  it  would  }iave  diminished  the  force  of  the 
arguments  in  s.upport  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Revela- 
tions* Be  ike  external  evidences  what  they  might,  they  could 
•not,  in  that  case,  have  been  considered  the  same  in  weight 
and  influence  over  the  human  mind,  because  they  would  then 
have  wanted  tb^  confirmation  of  internal  proof.   The  sincere 
believer,  feeling  his  own  weakness,  and  liability  to  doubts, 
,will  be  grateful  for  the  additional  evidence  supplied  by  the 
Scripture   Difficulties ;  because  the  proofs   of  Christianity 
are,  after. all,  not  more  than  enough  to  keep  him  steadfast  to 
.bis  Redeemer  and .  his  God.     The  sceptic  would  have  been 
encoura<];ed  in  his  unbelief.     Had  there  been  no  philological 
and  historical  difficulties  to  indicate  the  age  and  authors  of 
the  Bible,  he  would  have  strongly  urged  the  deficiency  of 
those  internal  marks  of  genuineness  and  authenticity  which 
•we  demand  and  find  in  every  other  work. 
. .   The  second  advantage  of  Scripture    Difficulties   is  the 
.renewed  confirmation  of  our  sinking  and  wavering  faith  af- 
forded by  the  elucidation  of  these  difficulties.  As  the  positive 
'  evidences  of  Revelation  are  apt  to  be  forgotten,  and  to  lose 
.their  influence  by  losing  the  charm  of  novelty,  it  is  expe- 
dient that  we  should  have  a  constant  opportunity  of  fortifying 
..the   weakness    of  bur  belief  by  the  aid   of  some  indirect 
/and  incidental  arguments,  which,  arising  up  from  time  to 
.time  with  all  the  freshness  of  unexpected  discoveries,  may 
s^trengthen  our  dependence  upon  the  general  proofs  of  the 
fjdiviue  origin  of- the  Bible,  and  renew,  at  intervals^  our  fading 
remembrance  of  their  force.     Now  the  Scripture  difficulties 
.are  constantly  receiving,  a  complete  elucidation ;  and  every 
great  obscurity  elucidated   is  an  objection  removed;  and 
every  objection  removed,,  affords  one  of  the  best,  because 
.most  unsuspicious,  testimonies  to  the. truth  and  authority  of\ 
any  writing. .  The  beneficial  influence  of  the  elucidation,  and 
consequently  of  the  existence  of  Scripture  difficulties,  is 
•  thereforje  manifest,  not  only  in  the  production  of  belief  at 
first,  but  also  in  nourishing  and  maintaining  it  when  pro- 
duced.   ;      . 

.If  it  be  objected,  that  this  benefit  is  compensated,  and 
perhaps  even  overbalanced  by  the  disadvantages  of  those 
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doubts  which  difficulties  must  always  create  before  thoir  elu- 
cidation can  acquire  any  great  degree  of  evidential  weight, 
tlie  answer  is,  that  difficulties  of  some  kind  dr  other  are 
inseparable  from  a  state  of  trial  and  discipline.  In  natural 
religion  and  in  moral  philosophy,  in  what  we  are  to  believe, 
and  what  we  are  to  do  in  every  social,  civil,  and  religions 
relation,  we  have  obstacles  to  overcome.  Had  Revelation; 
therefore,  been  so  cleared  of  difficulties,  that  men  could  not 
possibly  doubt,  it  would  have  violated  all  the  notions  \^e  have 
derived  from  experience  and  meditation  tipon  the  usual 
course  of  God's  dealings  with  his  creatures.  And  if  the 
trial  of  our  faith,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  necessary  and 
right,  what  better  method  can  be  imagined,  than  by  the 
permitted  existence  of  "  those  things  hard  to  be  understood," 
which,  whilst  they  minister  occasion  for  doubts,  call  forth  at 
the  same  time  our  talents  and  diligence  Xo  solve  tfaeih ;  and 
when  solved,  become  subservient  to  the  more  decided  esta- 
blishment of  our  belief? 

If  it  be  also  alleged,  that  the  difficulties  of  Scripture  would 
have  been  attended  with  tlie  same  advantages,  iiad  they  been 
neither  so  great  nor  so  numerous  as  they  are,  it  may  be  re-  ' 
plied,  that,  had  they  been  slight  in  their  nature,  they  would 
have  had  no  effect  upon  the  learned  and  inquisitive;  that  a 
gradual  solution  of  difficulties  is  what  the  stability  of  the 
Christian  faith  demands;  and  that,  if  they  had  been  extremely 
limited  in  their  number,  they  would  have  excited  but  little 
attention,  and  so  would  have  been  comparatively  inefficient 
in  either  renewing  or  confirming  us  in  our  belief. 

All  those  difficulties,  then,  which  depend  upon  the  laws  of 
criticism,  and  the  knowledge  of  antiquities  for  their  solution, 
are  attended  with  very  beneficial  results  ;  but,  besides  these, 
there  are  others  of  a  different  character,  wbibh  have  been  not 
unaptly  styled  the  mysteries  of  revelation.  These,  however, 
are  analogous  to  the  difficulties  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
course  arid  constitution  of  Mature ;  and  if  they  were  blo^tted 
out  of  the  Book  of  Life,  one  very  plausible  confirmation  of 
its  having  proceeded  frorii  that  Omniscient  Bdng,  wbo>  when 
he  speaks  at  all,  may  naturally  be  expected  to  speak  of 
matters  beyond  the  grasp  of  our  limited  comprehension. 

The  next  benefit  which  the  difficulties  of  Scripture  pro-e 
duce,  is  that  of  contributing  to  the  improveofient  of  man'a 
rational  nature,  by  that  exercise  of  the  understanding  which 
their  solution  requires.  They  link  religion  and  learning  in 
an  inseparable  bond  of  union,  and  thus  give  a  dignity  and  use 
to  every  description  of  knowledge^  which  without  that  con- 
.    nexion^  would  never  have  accrued.    Christianity  demands 
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eXIciiBive  knowledge  and  learning  for  the  elacidatioD  and 
defence  of  its  claims^  and  thos  not  only  renders  every  form  of 
boman  wisdom  nsefnl  and  important,  bat  also  contributes  to 
the  improvement  of  the  intellectuAl  imcdities. 

The  Bible  may  be  contemplated,  not  only  as  ^'  given  by 
iDspiratioti  of  GU>d/'  bat  as  also  given  for  the  iustmction  of 
mail.  Its  difficulties,  therefore^  mo^  be  shewn  to  be  not  only 
consistent  with  its  nature  as  an  inspired,  but  also  compatible 
with  its  object  as  an  instructive  work.  This  is  no  arduous 
task ;  for,  whatever  difficulties  exist  in  the  Scriptaresi  they 
must  be  pronounced  fit  for  edification,  when  it  h  shewn  firsti 
that  tibey  are  sufficiently  dear  upon  all  the  fundamentals  of 
religion  to  every  willing  and  ordinary  capacity ;  and  secondly^ 
that  amongst  the  various  difficulties  with  which  Revelation 
is  acknowledged  to  abound,  there  are  none  which,  when 
eorrectly  ^xpuined,  can  lead  to  any  immorality,  or  any  daU'^ 
gcironft  error.  Now  the  first  of  these  propositions  will  scarcely 
be  denied  by  candid  inquirers,  certainly  not  by  sincere  pro* 
t^stants,  tod  the  second,  it  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Benson^s ' 
reseiircfaes  to  establish,  which  he  does  most  successfully,  aa 
far  as  he  has  yet  proceeded. 

The  difficulties  of  Scripture,  therefore^  are  both  consistent 
with  the  inspiration  and  utility  of  rc^velation,  and  are  likewise 
littended  with  beneficial  consequences.  But  it  roust  not  be 
iiiferred  from  this,  that  no  attetnpt  should  be  made  to  explain 
th^.  The  benefits  to  which  they  give  rise,  are  not  attri-* 
bntable  so  much  to  the  mere  fact  of  their  existence,  as  to  the 
elucidation  of  them.  When  that  wliich  at  first  appears 
difficult  and  obscure  is  shewn  by  a  proper  interpretation  to 
agree  with  the  age,  character,  and  circumstances  of  the  writer^ 
it  strengthens  the  evidence  for  the  g^oiuineness  and  credit 
bility  of  the  work.  Hence  it  is  important  that  obscurities 
should  be  elucidated,  but  the  question  remains  how  is  this  to 
be  aotomplished  ?  How  are  the  difficulties  to  be  explained  i 
\l\>  this  que^ion  Mr.  Benson  returns  an  answer  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  lectures,  in  which  he  points  out  the  proper  mode  of 
fenidVingthe  ^bscmrities  which  are  discoverable  in  the  Sacred 
Writingil.  To  this  end,  he  first  investigates  and  corrects  the 
errorii  into  which  many  |iave  fhllen  in  expounding  the  Bible, 
alld  afterwards  deduces  and  defends  the  necessary  rules  to 
h6  observed  in  the  interpretation  of  ^*  things  hard  to  be 
nnderstood.'*  To  accomplish  this  was  no  easy  matter,  and  we 
|A^  ittclined  to  think  that  he  has  not  treated  this  subject  with 
bis  ti^ual  felicitVft  We  are  aware  that  to  notice  all  tbe  errors  of 
elrpt)sitors>  ^nd  it  give  all  the  rules  of  interpretation  would 
be  \o  Wtite  a  eomptete  treatise  on  hermoBeutic  theology,  and 
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l]iat  it  reqoires  the  nicest  jodgmaot  to  kit  the  mediam 
between  a  too  scanty  ennmeratioii  and  too  much  detail ;  yet 
there  are  some  omissions  which  we  coal4  vrish  to  have  seen 
supplied,  and  there  are  some  rnies  laid  dowA  which  are  in 
themselves  too  self-evident  to  n^ed  a  particular  lUustratioiu 
However  we  will  not  qnanrel  with  our  anther  for  the^e  faults^ 
when  be  has  supplied  as  witii  »q  wncb  to  commend. 

We  cannot  bmit  to  notice  a  degree  of  confasion  which  be 
appears  to  us  to  have  fallen  into,  in  laying  down  his  fifth 
general  rale,  (p.  1:22.  et  seq>)  Some  theologians  Biaintaiii^ 
that  no  other  laws  are  to  be  applied  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Bible,  than  such  as  are  applied  to  any  human  compo- 
jsition.  Mr.  Benson,  in  common  with  many  others,  is  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  adopts  it  as  a  general,  rule  in  the 
explanation  of  Scripture  difficulties,  **  that  we  should  always 
make  that  difference  between  the  interpretation  of  the  laar 
guage  of  the  Bible  and  any  other  hwk,  which  the  inspiration 
and  different  object  of  the  Bible  reouire**'  Now  both  opi^ 
nions  will  be  fonnd  correct  if  we  advert  to  the  distinction 
between  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  subject  matter  of 
that  sense.  In  extracting  the  sense  or  meaning  of  the  sacred 
Writers  the  same  rules  must  be  applied  as  in  extracting  the 
meaning  of  any  ancient  author;  but  in  explaining  the  diffi- 
culties which  may  attach  to  that  meaning  when  fonnd  out,  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  it  is  a  revelation  from  God^  and 
consequently  is  entitled  to  a  submissive  deference^  which  it 
would  be  folly  to  yield  to  a  merely  human  composition. 

In  the  eighth  lecture,  the  author  proceeds  to  investigate 
first,  what  degree  of  success  inay  be  reasonably  expected  in 
our  endeavours  to  elucidate  the  difficulties  of  Scripture ;  and 
secondly,  whether  thici  probable  degree  of  success  be  suffi- 
cient for  all  the  necessary  purposes  of  a  Christian's  faith  and 
practice.  These  points  are  discussed  with  a  precisipn,  ap 
acuteness,  and  an  elegance  highly  creditable  to  his  abilities. 
His  oomparisoB  of  the  success  to  be  expected  in  illustrating 
Scripture  difficulties,  and  of  the  success  of  the  trftveller 
Bdzoni,  fn  discovering  the  recesses  of  an  Egyptian  pyramid, 
is  peculiarly  happy.  In  the  ninth  lecture,  we  are  pres^ented 
with  a  classification  of  Scripture  diSicultiQS^  whijcb  are  ar- 
ranged in  three  le&Aing  drvistons^  the  first  comprehending' 
those  difficulties  which  are  ef  a  philological  nature;  tiba 
second,  those  arising  from  chronology,  geography,  &c.;  a»d 
the  third,  such  as  take  their  origin  in  the  subjects  about  whioh 
revelation  is  conversant.  This  last,  it  is  obvious,  admits  of 
many  subdivisions.  The  two  former  classes  are  evidently 
relating  to  i^uch  matters  as  cannot  well  be  discussed  from  the 
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polpity  and  the  last  opens  into  so  wide  a  field  of  discnssioir, 
that  few  individaals  have  either  the  ability  or  the  industry  to 
'  embrace  the  whole.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Benson  confines  himr- 
self  to  the  consideration  of  the  historical  difficulties  alone. 
It  is  these  which,  he  believes,  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
have  rendered  most  essential  to  be  vindicated  and  explained; 
and  when  we  consider  how  much  these  have  of  late  years 
been  made  the  ground  of  ridicule  and  calumny  by  infidel 
writers,  we  rejoice  that  he  has  made  this  selection,  and  stiU 
more  that  he  has  executed  it  so  well. 

*^  To  collect,  therefore,  and  to  arrange  the  scattered  informar 
tion  of  preceding  divines,  to  correct  what  they  may  have  misre- 
presented, to  add  what  they  have  forgotten,  and  to  fulfil  what 
they  have  lefi;  incomplete  in  the  elucidation  of  those  mora]  diffi. 
culties  which  arise  out  of  the  historical  incidents  and  representa- 
tions of  Scripture,  and  to  frame  the  defence  as  far  as  it  may  be 
possible  in  conformity  with  those  principlies  which  have  bedn  al- 
ready laid  down  for  the  general  interpretation  of  '  things  hard  to 
be  understood ;' — .this  is  the  object  which  I  propose  to  pursue  in 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  present  course  of  lectures.  To  some 
this  plan  may  appear  to  afibrd  but  little  scope  for  the  introduction 
of  original  views.  But  utility,  rather  than  originality,  should,  in 
every  religious  undertaking,  be  our  principal  aim ;  and  I  cannot 
but  think  that  by  considering  the  historical  difficulties  of  Scripture 
in  the  order  in  whicli  they  follow  each  other  in  the  Bible  jtself, 
we  shall  not  only  contribute  something  to  the  right  understanding 
of  many  of  the  obscurer  parts  of  the  word  of  God,  but  form  also 
a  very  convenient  book  of  reference  for  those  who  may  feel  dis- 
tressed by  difficulties  of  this  kind."     P.  17S. 

In  this  extract,  Mr.  Benson  states  with  great  clearness 
the  nature  and  object  of  the  work,  which  must  be  allowed  tp 
be  fruitful  of  instruction,  and  particularly  useful  in  these 
titnes,  when  infidelity  is  making  every  attempt  to  assail  the 
Bible  History.  What  the  author  has  advanced  in  the  first 
nine  lectures  may  be  considered  as  only  preliminary,  though 
it  forms  a  valuable  and  proper  introduction  lo  the  main  ob- 
.  ject  of  his  performance.  In  the  remaining  lectures  he  enters 
upon  a  particular  consideration  of  those  historical  passages 
which  have  been  most  frequently  made  use  of  against  revela- 
tion by  modem  Deists,  commencing  with  those  in  the  book 
of  Genesis.  Of  the  selection  of  this  class  of  difficulties  we 
have  already  eflLpressed  our  strong  approbation,  because  the 
writings  and  circumstiinces  of  the  times  render  the  early 
consideration  of  them  a  matter  of  immediate  importance ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  we  fully  accord  with  the  author,  that  *  wh^ 
ther  the  choice  which  has  been  made,  be  censured  or  ap- 
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proved,  at  least  let  no  Christian,  who  holds  the  honour  of 
ills  Redeemer,  and  the  welfare  of  souls  in  estimation,  with^ 
hold  his  priiyers  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking/  F, 
175. 

Of  the  moral  and  historical  difficuHies  in  the  book  of  Ge- 
nesis, Mr.  Benson  selects  and  illustrates  the  following  :— 
The  OlFerings  of  Cain  and  Abel — Noah*s  Curse  upon 
Canaan ^God's  Temptation  of  Abraham — Abrahanrs  Obedi-* 
eiice  and  Faith  in  otlering  Isaac — Jacob*s  supplanting  Esau 
—Joseph's  Conduct  to  his  Brethren — and  some  Minor  Diffi- 
culties. These  are  ably  discussed  in  their  order;  and  while 
the  author  reviews  and  satisfactorily  obviates  the  chief  ob- 
jections which  Deists  have  advanced,  he  demonstrates  in  a 
powerful  manner  the  fitness  of  these  histories  in  the  inspired 
records,  and  their  consistency  with  the  divine  attributes. 
As  it  would  far  exceed  our  limits  to  follow  Mr.  Benson 
through  his  examination  of  ail  these  points^  we  shall  only 
present  to  our  readers  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
vindicates  the  Sacred  Writings.  In  treating  of  the  history 
of  Jacob's  supplanting  Esau  he  allows  all  the  actors  in  the 
transaction  to  be  culpable,  and,  after  shewing  in  what  each 
was  peculiarly  to  blame,  he  observes, 

"  Thus  it  appears  that  every  one  of  the  individuals  engaged  in 
the  transaction  under  our  review  had  something  to  blame  in  them- 
selves. Isaac,  in  the  partiality  of  a  fond  and  foolish  affection,  founded 
on  weak  or  unworthy  grounds, would  have  counteracted,  had  it  been 
in  his  power,  the  designs  of  an  unerring  Providence.  Esau,  after 
having  in  levity  thrown  away  his  rights,  would  yet  have  retained 
the  benefits  attached  to  those  rights,  and  evaded  the  consequences 
of  his  own  regard) essn ess  of  his  holy  birth.  Rebecca  framed  a 
fraud,  where  she  sliould  have  exercised  her  Faith  ;  and  Jacob  con- 
sented to  be  a  partaker  in  her  subtilty.  Thus  all  were  sinners  ; 
but  who  is  there  that  is  otherwise  ?  The  best  of  human  beings 
have  many  frailties  to  weep  for,  and  to  confess  ;  and  in  the  best 
of  our  deeds  we  may  generally  find  moi*e  of  imperfection  and 
frailty  than  in  this,  and  that  too.  without  having,  in  general,  the 
same  good  and  religious  end  in  view ;  without  one  thought  either 
of  God  or  his  promises,  ever  entering  our  minds.  To  such  then  as 
would  pass  a  sentence  of  unmitigated  severity  upon  all,  and  cen- 
sure the  Holy  One  and  the  Just,  for  having  permitted  his  favours 
to  rest  upon  such  imperfect  creatures  as  Isaac,  and  Rebecca,  and 
Jacob, — to  such  I  would  say,  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another, 
and  expectest  mercy  for  thyself?  Look  ta  thine  own  heart  and 
^epent ;  and  remember,  that  if  God  were  extreme  to  mark  what  is 
done  amiss,  there  never  was,  nor  is,  nor  will  be,  either  Patriarch, 
or  PropJict,  or  man,  the  holy  and  blessed  Jesus  alone  excepted, 
who  could  escape  tire  wrath  of  God  if  tried  upon  the  question  of 
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IttB  own  intrinsic  merit.  With  that  exception  alone,  tlien,  h  k 
evident  that  if  favour  be  shewn  to  any  upon  eartli»  it  must  bo  to  a 
sinner^  forasmuch  as  all  have  sinned.,  They  are  not>  therefore,  to 
be  held  ^unworthy  of  God's  mercy,  merely  because  sinners,  since 
their  sin,  after  all|  was  not  of  so  deep  a  dye,  and  since  God 
mingled  a  full  and  sufficient  measure  of  judgment  with  the  mercy 
he  shewed.  In  fact>  as  Jesus  stands  forth  pre-eminent  and  soli- 
dary in  his  spotlessness  amid  surrounding  guilt,  so  will  the  workings 
of  Providence,  also,  in  the  history  we  are  contemplating,  be  found 
single  and  superior  in  untainted  rectitude  amidst  the  crooked  and 
perverse  doings  of  each  of  the  inferior  instruments.  For  there 
was  not  one  of  these  erring  agents  who  did  not  reap  tlie  bitter 
fruits  of  his  deviation  from  righteousness ;  not  one  who  was  not 
punished  in  proportion  to  his  guilt,  and  Jn  a  mode  exactly  analo« 
gous  to  the  nature  of  his  guilt.  God  visited  each  in  his  turn  with 
just  the  manner  and  measure  of  suffering  which  his  sin  would  seen 
to  have  required  ;  and  has  thus  vindicated  before  angels  and  men 
his  hatred  to  the  evil,  and  his  respect  unto  the  good,  impressing 
upon  all  the  warning  which  their  proneness  to  corruption  demands^ 
and  the  hope  which  may  yet  save  them  from  despair."    P.  S29. 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  shew  how  each  individual  was 
subjected  to  punishment  for  bis  share  in  this  culpable  trans- 
action. 

The  selected  class  of  Scripture  dlfScuIties  is  illustrated 
in  a  manner  generally  so  judicious  as  to  command  the  rea- 
der's assent,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  his  remarks  upon 
the  offerings  of  Cain  and  Abel.  This,  after  the  Fall,  is  one 
of  ibe  earliest  events  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race*  and  at  the  same  time  has  been  a  stumbling  block  to 
many  sincerely  religions  minds.  Each  of  the  brothers  mad« 
an  offering  unto  the  Lord  out  of  their  possessions  ;  each  by 
so  doing  expressed  his  sense  of  dependence  upon  the  Crea- 
tor ;  each  performed  an  act  of  worship,  and  reverence,  and 
gratitade ;  and  each  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  his  occnptl- 
tion  ;  whence,  tlien,  was  it  that  Abel's  onering  was  accepted', 
and  Cain's  rejected  ?  And  how  is  this  partiality  to  be  re- 
conciled with  the  eqnity  of  Jehovah  ?  The  solution  given 
by  the  most  eminent  divines  is,  that  the  Almighty,  immedi- 
ately after  the  promise  of  u  great  Deliverer  in  the  Seed  of 
the  Woman,  instituted  the  ordinance  of  animal  sacrifices  to 
prefigure  the  atonement  and  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  that  Abel 
by  offering  the  firstling  of  his  fiock  complied  with  the  divine 
ordinance,  and  testified  his  belief  in  the  appointed  propitia- 
tion for  sin,  but  Cain,  by  presenting  a  different  offering'^ 
shewed  hi$  unbelief ;  and  that  consequently  the  former  was 
accepted,  and  the  latter  rejected.    This  appears  to  us  to  rest 
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upon  as  firiD  groonds  as  the  natare  of  tbe  €a«e  admits ;  but 
Mr.  Beoson  rejects  tbe  divine  institation  of  sacriflces,  and 
attempts  (we  thjnk  nnsaccessfally)  to  refate  the  arguments 
allied  in  its  favoar.  How  then  does  he  account  for  the 
preference  of  Abei*s  offering  ?  He  attribates  it  to  Abel's 
Faith  in  tbe  promised  Redeemer. 

,  **  Since  it  is  certain  tliat  the  promise  of  a  redemption  and  a  Re- 
deemer had  been  already  communicated  to  man,  and  that  evea 
before  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  he  had  received  a  revelation  of  a  fu« 
tare  deliverance,  we  are  directly  and  undeniably  authorized  to 
assert  that  it  was  for  his  Faith  in  that  peculiar  ana  benevolent  de* 
i^laration  of  God's  will,  a  Faith  as  clear  as  the  obscurity  of  the 
Ccrms  of  the  promise  allowed,  and  as  full  and  firm  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  required,  that  *  the  Lord  had  respect  unto  him  and 
hts  offering.'  And  from  the  same  principles  we  as  clearly  infer, 
on  the  other  hand»  that  *  unto  Cain  and  to  his  ofFbring  the  Lord 
had  hot  respect)'  because  Ire  was  deficient  er  devoid  of  that  ex* 
cellentgift-"    P,  aSl. 

.  Allowing  this,  it  may  be  asked,  how  could  Abers  offering 
attest  his  Faith  in  tbe  future  atonement  otherwise  than  by 
prefiguring  that  event?  The  preference  was  not  alone  for 
^ny  internal  disposition,  for  then  it  would  haye  been  the 
same  whether  there  had  been  any  offering  or  not,  but  it  mu^i 
have  been  in  some  way  or  other  in  consequence  of  the  nature 
of  the  offering ;  but  how  could  Abels  sacrifice  shew  forth 
bis  Faith  in  '  the  promise  of  a  redemption  and  a  Redeemer/ 
except  as  it  ndun^bnUed  that  atonement  and  that  Hedeemer  ? 
In  no  otlier  way  could  it  be  evidence  of  his  Faith  in  the  fu- 
ture expiation  for  sin  ;  and  whether  this  sacrifice  of  Abel's 
was  in  obedience  to  a  divine  ordinance  concerning  sacrifice, 
or  merely  suggested  by  '  the  promise  of  a  redemption  and  a 
Redeemer/  the  ordinance  of  sacrificial  rites  must  be  referred 
to  a  divine  source.  Thus,  according  to  Mr.  Benson's  ex- 
planation of  Abei's  offering,  sacrifioe  must  be  ascribed  to  k 
divine  origin.  In  short  liis  acconnt  of  the  preference  shown 
by  the  Almighty  to  AbeFs  Vffering  coincides,  when  closely 
examined,  with  that  which  is  above  stated,  and  now  almost 
Mmversally  adopted.  It  is  somewhat  differently  cxpluined, 
bat  it  comes  tq  the  same  thing;  for  it  attributes  ti\is  prefer- 
ence to  Faith.  But  Abel's  offering  could  not  testify  hisfFaitk 
unless  it  prefigured  the  Atonement,  and  it  could  be  no  evi- 
dence of  his  Faith  ei^cept  it  was  offered  either  by  express 
appointment  or  in  conseqaeoce  of  the  proBiise  made  in  the 
Seed  of  the  Woman,  and  iq  either  case  the  origin  of  sacri- 
fice is  divinew 
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As  Mr.  Benson's  view  of  this  transaction  agrees,  in  prin- 
ciple at  least,  with  that  which  is  adopted  by  our  most  cele<- 
brated  divines,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  see  the  futility  of 
his  objt3ctions  to  the  divine  appointment  of  sacrifices.  There 
is  no  other  rational  mode  of  accounting  for  the  acceptance  of 
AbeKs  offering  than  that  which  ascribes  it  to  his  Faith  in  a 
future  Redeemer,  and  it  cannot  be  conceived  how  it  could 
shew  forth  this  Faith  except  as  it  typified  the  Redeemer's 
sacrifice.  If,  then,  it  was  through  this  Faith  that  Abel  offered 
his  sacrifice,  it  must  have  been  through  '  a  revelation  of  a 
future  deliverence,*  and  consequently  tlie  origin  of  sacrifices 
IS  to  be  ascribed  to  a  divine  communication.  This  appears 
to  be  the  fair  inference  from  our  author's  view  of  the  history 
in  quiestion* 

The  Mosaic  account  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  from  its  great 
importance,  might  well  have  claimed  a  distinguished  place 
in  these  lectures.  In  the  author's  opinion,  however,  *  the 
Fall  of  Man,  though  intimately  connected  with  the.  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity,  yet  seems  more  naturally  to  be  united 
"with  the  redemption  and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  belong  more  properly  to  the  department  of  dfoc- 
irinal  difficulties.'  (P.  248.)  We  are  of  a  different  opi- 
nion. All  the  histories^  illustrated  by  the  Hulsean  Lecturer, 
more  or  less  involve  points  of  doctrine^  and  it  was  his  design 
to  elucidate  '  those  moral  difiiculties  which  arise  out  of  the 
historical  incidents  and  representations  of  Scripture.'  (P. 
173*)  To  this  class  the  Fall  of  Man  certainly  belongs ;  and 
when  the  real  difiSculties  which  attach  to  it  are  considered, 
together  with  the  cavils  and  ridicule  of  infidel  writers,  as  well 
as  its  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  Alonement,  no  portion 
of  the  Bible  History  will  appear  more  to  deserve  both  elu- 
cidation, and  a  prominent  pkce  in  the  Hulsean  Lectures. 

Though  the  author  can  write,  as  many  parts  of  this  volume 
evince,  in  a  i^troug  and  nervous  style,  it  is  too  often  marked 
by  carelessness,  and  it  is  generally  too  diffusive.  There  are  ' 
also  many  repetitions,  which,  however  natural  in  discourses 
from  the  pulpit,  are  blemishes  Ih  a  published  composition. 
The  first  part  especially  is  defective  in  this  respect;  and  in- 
deed the  Avhole  might  be  considerably  compressed  with  much 
advantage  both  to  the  perspicuity  of  the  style,  and  the  force 
of  the  reasoning. 

These  imperfections,  which  our  duty  compels  us  to  notice, 
are  trifling  compared  with  the  preponderating  excellence  of 
the  work.  It  is  in  truth  a  valuable  performance,  and  ought 
to  find  a  place  in  the«Libraries  not  only  of  professed  theo- 
logians,  but  of  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  feel  per« 
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plexed  by  the  3ifficnllic8  of  Scripture.  Those  in  (he  book 
of  Genesis^  us  far  as  they  are  of  an  historical  nature,  arc  elu- 
cidated in  a  manner  both  perspicuous  and  satisfactory,  while 
the  reader's  heart  will  be  warmed  with  the  piety  which  miu^ 
gles  in  the  discussion.  We  cannot  better  express  our  ge- 
neral approbation  of  the  work,  and  our  sense  of  its  utility, 
than  by  expressing  a  hope  that  Mr.  Benson  wilt,  in  due  time, 
favour  the  public  witli  an  illustration  of  similar  difficulties  in 
the  succeeding  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which 
he  has  announced  in  the  preface  to  be  his  intention. 


Art.  II.    Sketches  in  Bedlam;  or  Characteristic  Traits 
.;    of  Insanity,  as  Displayed  in  the  Cases  of  One  Hundred 
.     and  Forty  Patients  of  both  Sexes^  now  or  recently  con- 
fined in  New  Bethlem,  8vo.  352  pp.   \i)s.  6d.    Sherwood 
;    &Co.    1823. 

It  is  didicult  to  conceive  what  motive  could  have  induced 
the  publication  of  this  volume.  Its  details  are  not  likely  to 
afford  any  useful  information  to  those  who  devote  their 
thoughts  to  the  subject  of  which  it  treats;  and  it  is  only  a 
distorted  and  depraved  imagination  which  could  derive  plea- 
sure from  contemplating  the  ruins  of  the  human  mind. 
There  are  few,  we  trust,  who  would  seek  amusement  or  mirth 
from  the  view  of  our  nature  in  its  most  afflicted  and  de- 
graded state.  If  there  be  one  condition  that  should,  above 
others,  excite  the  deepest  feelings  of  sympathy  and  com- 
miseration, it  is  that  which  $ucceeds  the  loss  of  the  heaven- 
ly endowment  by  which  man  is  distinguished  from  all  ani- 
mated beings. 

Although  we  disapprove  of  the  style  of  the  present  work, 
we  are  far  from  thinking  that  an  attentive  observation  of  the 
symptoms  of  insanity,  and  the  different  features  which  it  as- 
sumes would  be  wanting  in  utility.  It  has  sometimes  been  a 
matter  of  dispute  whether  derangement  is  to  be  classed 
among  disorders  which  are  partly  bodily,  or  those  which  are 
.  purely  mental ;  but  there  are  many  reasons  for  supposing 
that  it  belongs  almost  exclu;»ively  to  the  latter.  It  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  an  unimpaired  state  of  health ;  and  ex- 
cept in.  cases  of  external  injury,  the  closest  examination  has 
never  succeeded  in  discovering  any  alteration  in  the  organs 
of  the  brain  to  which  it  might  have  been  attributed.  It  con- 
stantly happens,ijn  the  other  hand,  that  aberrations  of  mind 
may  be  traced  to  circumstances  which  have  produced  too 
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great  an  oppredision  of  the  thooghts,  and  thus  interrapi^d 
their  ordinary  operations.  Although  insanity  is  not  confined 
to  persons  in  any  rank  of  intellect,  it  will  be  found  that  thoii# 
,are  chiefly  exposed  to  it,  whose  sensibility  is  most  aeute»  aad 
whose  feelings  are  most  susceptible  of  impression.  It  woidd 
therefore  appear  that  this  afflicting  mataoy  is  to  be  assigned 
rather  to  moral  than  physical  causes;  and  that  its  alleviatioft 
or  removal  is  most  to  be  expected  from  the  influence  which 
may  be  obtained  over  tlie  mental  faculties.  Viewing  the 
subject  in  this  light,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  observe  what 
objects  and  what  train  of  thought  are  most  apt  to  excite  the 
paroxysms  of  the  disorder,  since  it  may  thus  become  possible 
to  lead  the  patient  to  such  as  are  likely  to  soothe,  and  divert 
him  from  what  has  had  a  destructive  effect  upon  his  mind. 

Among  the  improvements  in  tlie  treatment  of  insane  per- 
sons which  have  been  introdnced,  the  most  important  is  the 
relinquishment  of  terror  and  coerdon,  which  it  has  been 
clearly  proved  bad  no  small  tendency  to  irritate  the  disease. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  farther  observation  may 
discover  means  to  alleviate  its  violence^  and  sometimes  to 
prevent  its  paroxysms. 

In  the  narratives  of  the  work  before  us  we  find  a  confirma- 
tion  of  the  fact  that  insanity,  in  almost  every  instance,  has  the 
efilect  of  developing  the  master  passion,  and  ronsing  to  vic^ 
lence  the  feeling  which  had  been  concealed  or  checked  by 
reason.  A  striking  case  is  given  of  the  fatal  conseqnenee 
of  sudden  terror. 

*^  Thomas  Dowle,  aged  twenty-eight,  admitted  28th  October, 
1822.  This  unfortuDaie  young  man  is  the  sdn  of  a  farmer  near 
Chepstow,  in  Monmouthshire.  No  taint  of  insanity  ever  befose 
appeared  in  any  of  his  family.  Sudden  fright  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  derangement,  and  he  now  presents  a  deplorable  ex- 
ample of  the  mischievous  consequences  of  those  practical  jokes,  so 
frequently  played  off  for  the  momentary  diversion  of  inconsiderate 
3roung  people,  upon  their  unsuspecting  companions,  and  but  too 
often  productive  of  lamentable,  and  even  fatal,  consequence^. 
Numerous  are  the  instances  wherein  dementation,  and  even  dea^i, 
have  followed  the  too  sudden  excitement  of  the  stronger  passions. 
The  momentary  impulse  of  excessive  fear,  grief,  and  even  of  joy, 
have  produced  those  effects,  'fl^e  saperstitious  tales  of  ghosts  and 
^{oblins,  so  frequently  impressed  on  infant  minds,  have  often  proved 
mdelible  through  life,  in,  spite  of  education,  philosophy,  and  all 
the  powers  of  reason ;  and  we  have  heard  numerous  instances  of 
brave  men,  who  have  intrepidly  mounted  a  breach,  or  stormed  a 
battery  pregnant  with  death,  who  yet  could  hardly  summon  firm- 
ness enough  to  go  alone  in  the  dark,  or  cross  a  churdi-yard  aft^r 
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nightfall*  merely  from  the  early  imprefisions  of  narsery-Ud«6  toi^ 
them  in  their  childhood.  A  frightful  mask,  a  strange  noise,  a 
pretended  ghost*  or  even  the  sudden  bouncing  on  a  person*  wholly 
unaware  of  the  trick*  have  oflen  caused  the  most  deplorable  con- 
sequences,  not  only  in  children  but  in  adults*  to  the  foss  of  reason, 
and  even  of  life. 

^^  Poor  Dowle*  the  unhappy  subject  of  this  article*  was  a  simple 
peasant;  and  as  he  was  one  morning  crossing  his  father's  fields,  on 
bis  way  to  his  usual  labours,  cheerful,  guardless,  and,  like  another 
Cymon* 

*  Whistling  as  he  went,  for  want  of  tliought** 

an  intimate  rustic  acquaintance  saw  him  coming,  knew  his  simpU- 
City*  and  in  mere  frolic,  stepped  aside,  and  concealed  himself 
behind  a  bush  until  Dowle  came  up*  when  he  suddenly  rushed 
out  upon  him  with  a  loud  shout.  He  was  so  astounded  by  the 
shock  that  he  was  struck  almost  senseless :  he  staggered*  fell,  and 
fainted  away.  Tl)e  current  of  his  blood  seemed  for  some  time 
arrested,  and  his  pulsation  ceased*  He  was  taken  up  and  con- 
veyed home ;  delirium  ensued ;  and  confirmed  madness  followed* 
which  has  ever  since  continued  without  abatement,  to  a  degree 
not  only  pitiable,  but  dangerous  to  aH  who  approach  him.  His 
propensities  are  fierce  and  vicious  ;  he  tries  to  kick  at  all  who  come 
near  him,  and  even  to  bite  at  them,  with  ali  the  rabid  fury  of  an 
enraged  dog.  In  this  manner  he  continually  8na})8  at  all  who  pass 
bim.  He  seizes  and  tears  rugs,  blankets,  his  own  clothes, 
and  any  thing  within  his  reach.  In  this  state  of  course,  he  is  not 
suffered  to  have  intercourse  amongst  the  other  patients,  but  is 
fastened  to  the  coal-chest  in  the  Basement  gallery.  His  malady 
has  sliewn  no  signs  of  abatement  since  he  came  in,  and  probably 
be  may  never  recover  his  reason*  He  appears  quite  unconscious 
of  his  situation,  or  of  the  place  where  he  is*  nor  does  he  seem  to 
feel  his  confinement  irksome ;  his  only  object  seems  to  be,  watching 
for  the  approach  of  any  one  whom  he  may  attack. 

*'*  Such,  in  his  case,  are  the  miserable  effects  of  a  practical  joke, 
which  cannot  fail  to  embitter  for  life  the  feelings  of  tne  unthinking 
author*  as  well  as  those  of  the  unfortunate  young  man^s  family.** 
P.  182. 

The  following  account  is  given  of  the  maniac  who  became 
so  notorious  from  her  attempt  to  assassinate  the  late  King : 

.  **  Margaret  herself,  when  much  more  communicative  than  of 
recent  years,  has  given  a  very  different  account  of  the  transaction 
^ich  led  to  her  confinement,  from  that  which  appeared  in  the 
public  prints  of  the  time.  She  has  declared,  that  she  had  not  the 
remotest  intention  to  injure  his  Majesty ;  on  the  contrary,  *  that 
she  had  a  great  notion  of  him.'  She  had  lived  with  a  great  family 
whc^e  his  Majesty  used  to  visit  occasionally,  and  the  King  fre- 
quently looked  at  her  in  a  manner  which  she  thought  bespoke 
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kindness  and  regard.  That  being  aflcrwards  out  of  situation  (at 
some  time,  she  imagined  the  King  a  likely  person  to  recommend 
ber  to  a  good  one,  and  considering  that  he  had  always  regarded 
her  with  a  look  of  more  than  common  attention,  she  had,  there- 
fore, determined  to  petition  his  Majesty  as  her  last  resource.  She 
inquired,  and  learned  the  tiibe  and  plax:e  most  likely  to  meet  with 
his  Maiesty,  and  that  he  would  be  at  St.  James's  on  a  particular 
day;  she  attended  with  her  petition,  and  took  her  post  at  the 
garden  gate  heading  to  the  palace.  That,  unfortunately,  hiwing 
a  knife  in  her  pocket  along  with  the  petition,  and  being  rather 
anxious  and  confused,  and  afraid  of  missing  her  presentation,  as 
the  King  passed  from  his  carriage,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment  she 
drew  out  the  knife  instead  of  the  paper,  and'  rushed  forward  to 
deliver  it  into  his  royal  hand ;  when  she  was  instantly  seized,  and 
accused  of  attempting  to  stab  his  Majesty,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  her  intention. 

"  But  it  appears  that  her  story,  if  she  told  it  at  the  time,  was 
not  believed ;  and  she  has  now  been  a  sojourner  in  confinement 
above  thirty-six  years,  and  has  never  evinced  any  prominent 
symptoms  of  insanity  beyond  the  occasional  irritation,  perhaps 
naturally  enough  resulting  fro|ii  her  situation.     She  was  trans- 

.ferred  from  Old  Bethlem  hither  when  this  building  was  finished; 
has  long'  since  made  up  her  mind  to  her  confinement,  and  appears 
perfectly  tranquil  and  contented ;  she  very  seldom  speaks,  has 
totally  lost  her  sense  of  hearing,  nor  would  the  discharge  of  a 
cannon  at  her  ear  in  the  least  disturb  her.  Snufi^  seems  to  be  ber 
favourite  luxury,  of  which  she  takes  a  great  quantity,  and  seems 
to  enjoy  it  with  peculiar  satisfaction.  She  has  contracted  a 
lingular  aversion  to  bread,  and  never  can  be  induced  to  eat  any. 
The  cause  of  this  antipathy  is  unknown,  but  shei^  allowed  ginger- 
bread and  biscuits,  which  she  eats  with  good  appetite,  in  moderate 
quantities.  Tea  is  also  allowed  her,  and  she  has,  besides,  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  living  apart  from  all  the  other  criminal 
patients,  in  a  ward  appropriated  as  a  nursery  for  the  aged  and 

*  infirm^  and  such  as  are  quiet  and  harmless.  She  enjoys  a  good 
state  of  health,  is  regular,  cleanly,  and  attentive  to  her  little  con- 
cerns, and  is.  desirous  to  render  herself  useful,  so  far  as  her  great 
age  will  permit. 

**  Reports  of  her  death  have  been  circulated  from  time  to  time : 
but  Margaret  is  still  living,  and  healthy  evidence  in  refutation  of 
such  premature  rumours."     P.  255, 

In  the  course  of  the  volume,  numerous  expressions  and  de- 
tails occur  which  could  not  but  offend  a  mind  of  any  (deli- 
cacy. There  is  throughout  an  air  of  levity  that  is  totally  in- 
compatible with  a  topic  of  such  deep  and  awful  interest; 
which  must  excite  compassion  in  the  hardest  heart,  and  force 
upon  the  most  unthinking  the  reflection  that  we  are  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made. 
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We  ar<e  fs^rfrom  de^iridg  to  impose  the  slightest  check. 
upon  the  perseveriug  investigation  of  so  important  a  sul^ect^ 
but  we  have  yet  to  learn  how  the  purposes  of  scientific  ob- 
3ervation  can  be  advanced  by  recordinjg'  the  indecent  and 
iilaspbemous  expressions  of  a  maniac.  There  are  but  slight 
indications  of  talent  displayed  in  the  course  of  the  work^  but 
we  sincerely  wish  that  the  author  had  directed  whatever  he 
may  possess  to  a  more  profitable  pqrpose  than  the  present. 
By  dedicating  his  labours  to  the  President  of  Bethlem  Hos- 
pital, and  prefacing  them  with  an  account  of  its  foundation 
and  management,  an  endeavour  is  made  to  give  these  lucu- 
brations an  authoritative  air.  But  we  feel  confident  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  such  an  imputation  upon  the  Go* 
yernors,  and  we  hope  that  their  disavowal  of  all  conneotiom 
with  the  Sketches  will  be  publicly  expressed. 


Art.  III.  The  Three ^erik  of  Woman;  or  Love,  Leasing, 
and  Jealous]/.  A  Series  of  JDomestic  Scottish  Tales. 
By  James  Hogg,  Author  of^*  The  Three  Perils  ofMan,^' 

,  *^  Queens  Wake,''  ^c.  2fc.  3  vols.  12mo.  Longman  & 
Co.    1823. 

We  do  not  at  this  moment  recollect  whicb  of  the  innumerable 
fry  of  minor  Scottish  authorlings  first  scratched  Mr  Hogg 
into  public  notice^  but  we  are  heartly  rejoiced  to  find  that 
be  is  making  all  baste  to  scribble  himself  once  again.oUt  of  it. 
The  penance  which  we  have  endured  in  wading  through  the 
three  volumes  now  before  us  might  justify  the  expression 
of  a  bitterer  wish  than  that  which  we  are  preparing  to  offer; 
and  it  is  no  small  exertion  of  charity,  on  rising  from  his 
pages^  to  conteut'Ourselves  with  a  hope  that  they  may  soon 
be  forgotten. 

Love,  of  course*  is  the  first  and  greatest  peril  to  which 
woman  is  exposed,  and  Gatty  Bell  is  the  heroine  of  Mr. 
Hogg's  Tale,  which  is  to  exemplify  these  hazards.  She  i& 
the  daughter  of  a  rich  and  respectable  Scotch  Farmer,  and 
has  unconsciously  bestowed  ber  heart  upon  M*Ion,  the  Col- 
lege friend  of  her  brother.  M'lon  has  had  no  fair  opportu- 
nity of  declaration  during  the  summer  visit  in  which  this  mn- 
taal,  though  unavowed  attachment  has  taken  place ;  and  his 
.capricious  mistress,  in  consequence  of  his  silence,  persuades 
herself  into  a  belief  that  female  delicacy  requires  her  to  dis- 
tinguish him  with  marks  of  the  most  decided  aversion.     Da- 
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ring  a  residence  in  Edinbnrgii  wbieh  her  father  has  projected 
for  the  completion  of  her- education,  she  succeeds  in  con^ 
vincing  b6r  unhappy  swain  that  his  sdit  is  utterly  hopeleis? 
and^at  the  very  moment  in  which  ^he  is  dying  to  throw  her- 
self into  his  arms,  she  contrives  to  entangle  both  parties  in 
the  most  distressing  perplexities.  Her  good  nurse  Mrs. 
Johnson  is  astonished  at  the  young  Lady's  coquetry,  and  te- 
^m'onstrates  with  her  in  vain.  M'lon  in  a  passion  makes  love 
td  Gatty's  cousin  Cherry,  and  promises  her  marriage  just  at 
the  time  in  which  by  an  anseasonable  vepmereKz  he  is  dis- 
covered to  be  possesseci  of  a  large  property,  to  be  Chief  of  his 
Clan,  and  son  of  Mrs.  Johnson:  for  this  good  lady  is  no 
other  than  a  she  Laird  in  disguse,  who  by  a  series  of  mis- 
haps which  every  novel  reader  may  easily  imagine  has  been 
long  deprived  of  her  rights,  and  left  ignorant  of  the  fate  of 
her  son  the  fruit  of  a  clandestine  marriage.  Mrs  Johnson 
who  knows  Gatty's  secret  attachment  is  most  anxious  to  break 
off  the  match  with  Cherry,  and  eventually  succeeds.  Gatty 
is  married  to  M'Ibn,  and  the  deserted  Cherry  who  nobly 
surrenders  her  betrothed,  is  the  victim  of  her  generosity,  Mid 
dies  of  a  broken  heart. 

Here,  as  might  be  imagined,  the  story  should  natui*ally 
end:  but  here  in  fact,  for  aught  we  see,  it  only  begins. 

M'lon  after  all  is  but  a  gay  deceiver.  He  loved  Gatty 
fir^t  and  Cherry  afterwards,  just  as  he  promised  Cherry  mar- 
riage but  married  Gatty;  Cherry  clearly  loved  him,  and,  if 
we  are  to  believe  his  own  words  when  Cherry  is  dying,  be 
loved  her  also :  yet  besides  this  he  Iove$  Mrs*  M'lon  and  Mr9. 
M'lon  loves  him.  In  these  variations  we  suppose  consist 
the  perils  of  loving.  After  Cherry's  death  Gatty  dies  also,  at 
least  for  nearly  a  dozen  pages,  \ve  supposed  her  to  be  dead, 
But  this  is  not  really  the  case.  While  the  mourners  were  ga- 
thered round  her  death  bed 

^*  Behold  the  corpse  sat  up  in  the  bed  in  one  moment!  The  body 
sprung  (sprang)  up  with  a  power  resembling  that  produced  by  eleo- 
tricity.  It  did  not  rise  up  like  one  wakening  out  of  a  sleep,  but  with 
a  jerk  so  violent  that  it  struck  the  old  man  on  the  cheek,  almost  stib- 
{>if)ing  him  ;•  and  there  sat  the  corpse,  dressed  as  it  was  in  its  dead, 
clothes  a  most  appalling  sight  as  man  ever  beheld.  The  whole  fram^ 
appeared  to  be  convulsed,  and  as  it  were  struggling  to  get  free  oi 
its  bandages.  It  continued,  moreover,  a  sort  of  hobbling  motion 
as  if  it  moved  on  springs.  The  women  shrieked  and  hid  their 
faces,  and:  both  the  men  retreated  a  few  steps,  and  stood  like  fixed 
statues,  gazing  in  terror  at  seeing  the  accomplishment  ,df  theur 
frantic  petitions.  At  length  M'lon  had  the  presence  of  mind  tb 
unbind  the  napkin  from  the  face.     But  what  a  face  was  there  exbi- 
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biU|d !  It  was  a  fkee  6f  death  still ;  but  that  wbb  not  atl*  The  niest' 
es^traordinary  circumstance  was^  that  there  was  not,  hi  onef 
feature,  the  sh'ghest  resemblance  to  the  same  face  only  a  feir 
hours  before,  when  the  apparent  change  took  place  from  life  mtd^ 
death.  It  was  now  like  the  dead  countenance  of  an  idtot|— ^he* 
eyes  were  large  and  PoUed  in  their  sockets/  but  it  was  hppae^tili 
that  they  saw  hothiiig,  nof  threw  any  reflection  Inward  on  an  eiiJ 
isting  mind.  There  was  also  a  voic^,  and  a  tongue,  but  betwifettt 
them  they  uttered  no  intelligible  word,  only  a  few  ittdtstincf 
^unds  like  the  babble  of  a  running  brook/'  Vol.  II.  P.  l79>' 

,*f  It  .is  impossible  ^o  give  any  thing  like  a  fair  des^i^ip^ion  pf 
the.  hopjSs,  the  terrors,  and  thq  transitions  from  one  to  anp(bffr 
of  these,  ^at  agitated  the  individuals  of  that  fanuiy  4uring-tb|§ 
peiriod  pf  hid^pHS  /suspense  These  were  no  doubi  proppf|liofl#4 
to  tjbeir  y^ipus  (^j^ities  and  feelipgs ;  but  there  is  as  little  i/^V^ 
that  they  were  felt  to  a  degree  spldom  experienced  i^ .  h^oa^f^ 
Baturpt..  There  lay  the  ))p4y.pf  ^heir  4f^riing^of  f )i^t  thpfe  ppfiMi 
be  W  dpubt,  for  .they  h^^'i)everi>eiqn  ^oqa  its  sjde  pne  .qippvFft 
biit  Ibe  j^d^emi^nt  of  ,Qp4.  seemed  to  b^e  uppn  t^fi^;  for  ih^^frfi 
f^t  an  inwt^rd.  impressipn  admonishing  thpi^  that  the  ^oul.  b^  c^r 
ptftpd  to  the  bosom  of  its  Creator  at  the  very  moment  jforetpldj^y^ 
its  sweet  and  heavenly-minded  possessor,  and  that  the  AlmightJI 
had,  in  derision  of  their  un  hallowed  ^earnestness  for  the  ^ri^qu&f 
tion  of  a  natural  lif(&,  so  little  worthy  of  being  put  in  conipetiiu)n 
with  a  heavenly  one,  either  suffered  the  body  to  retain  a  mere 
animal  existence,  or  given  the  possession  of  it  to  some  spirit  at« 
together  unqualified  to  exercise  the  organs  so  lately  occupied  by 
the  heaven-born  mind.  Yet,  when  they  saw  tlie  bed'clptfies 
move,  and  heard  the  regular  breathings,  they  experjenced  fnany  a. 
thriUing  ray  of  hope  that  all  they  h4d  witnessed  might  have  beep 
the  efiect  of  some  strong  convulsion,  and  that  she  might  yet  bp 
restored  to  mental  light,  to  lifb,  and  to  all  their  loves.  Every  thne^ 
however,  that  they  stole  a  looW  of  the  features,  their  hppes  were 
bksted  anew.    .  • 

**  For  three  days  and  three  nights  did  this  incomprehen«b}e  behlg 
lie  in  that  drowsy  and  abstracted  state,  without  tastins  meat'  or 
or  drink,  acH*  did  she  seem  .afiected  by  any  external  oo^ect>  saw 
by  M'lon's  entrance  into  the  room.  Oh  such  occasipni)  she  fd* 
wi^  started,  and  uttered  a  loud  and  upintelltgiblp  npisp,  Jil^spipiip? 
thing  between  laughing  and  anger;  but  the  so^u^d  i|ppn  svUlsidp^f 
and  generally  died  away  with  a  feeble  laugh,  or  sometimes  with 
an  articulation  that  sounded  like  <^  No-noruo  r 

A^  this  time  no  servant  or  stranger  had  been  8u£Pe<^  to  enteir 
thiat  chamber;  and,  on  the  third  day,  they  agi^sed  to  raise  up  thiif 
helpless  creature^  and  endeavour  to  suply  nature  with  soihe  nou- 
tWiment.  They  did  so;  .and  now  inured  to  an  intensity  6f  Reeling 
tlMat  alnoost  rendered  th^  desperiate,  they  were  enabled'  to  insped; 
tb^  fektures,  and  all- the  bt^ily  orgausi  with  the^'most  minute  ex* 
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actness*.  .  The  countenance  had  settled  into  something  like  the  ap* 
pearance  of  human  life, — that  is,  it  was  not  so  thoroughly  the  face 
of  a  dead  person  as  when  it  waaat  first  reanimated;  the  lips  had  re- 
9i|9sed  a  faint  dye  of  red,  and  there  were  some  slight  veins  on  the 
oheeks,  where  the  rpses  liad  before  blossomed  in  such  beauty  and 
9pcl)k  perfection.  Still  it  was  a  face  without  the  least  gleam  of 
mind-ra  face  of  mere  idiotism,  in  the  very  lowest  state  of  debase- 
ment; and  not  in  oqe  lineainent  could  they  find  out  the  smallest 
resjemblance.  between  that  face,  and  her's  that  had  so  lately  been 
the  intelligent  and  the^  lovely  Agatha  Bell.  M' Ion  studied  both 
the  contour  and  profile  with  the  most  particular  care,  thinking  that 
these  must  have  remained  the  same;  but  in  neither  could  the 
slightest  likeness  be  found  out.  They  combed  her  beautiful' ex- 
uberance of  hair,  changed  her  grave-clothes  for  others  more  seemly, 
and  asked  her  many  kind  questions,  all  of  which  were  either  tin* 
heard  or  disregarded-.  She  swallowed  the  meat  and  drink  with 
which  they  fed  her  with  great  eagerness,  but  yet  she  made  no 
motion  for  any  more  than  was  proiFered  to  her.  The  entrance  of 
M'Ibn  into  the  room  continued  to  affect  her  violently,  and  nothing 
dse  besides ;  and  the  longer  his  absence  had  been,  the  more  pow^> 
All'  was  the  impression  on  her  frame,  as  well  as  on  her  voice  and 
tohgue,-^for  that  incident  alone  moved  her  to  utterance."  Vol.  IL 

F-  rsi. 

''.6^tty  is  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum;  and  here,  to  incresCse 
oar  disgust,  she  is  delivered  of  a  son,  after  three  years  she 
recovers  her  senses,  and  is  restored  to  her  husband  and 
familv* 

In  this  brief  outline  of  the  main  story  we  have  diligently 
avoided  all  the  episodes  which  are  annexed  to  it:  the  pas- 
toral conversations  of  the  father,  the  elder  Bell,  and  the  aca^ 
domical  frolics  of  his  son,, the  yonnger.  Neither  have  we 
touched  upon  the  adventures  of  a  doughty  Northumbrian 
cousin  who  fights  three  duels  within  three  quarters  of  an  honr^- 
and  marries  a  wife  who  brings  him  an  heir  within  three 
months.  We  shall  stop  only  upon  part  of  the  paragraph 
with  which  the  second  volume  concludes,  and  which  may  be 
accepted  as  I'envoi  of  the  tale.  Ck)nsidering  the  circam- 
stance  upon  which  the  story  is  founded  this  is  nat  the  least 
singular  portion  of  Mr  Hogg's  work. 

*^  In  the  foregoing  tale,  or  rather  in  the  three  foregoing  tale& 
oonnected  into  one,  I  have,  in  conformity  with  my  uniform  prac- 
tice, related  nothing  but  facts,  as  they  happened  in  common  life.. 
Every  one  of  the  three  leading  incidents,  on  which  this  narrative^ 
is  founded,  is  copied  literally  from  nature,  the  circumstances  being 
veil  known  to  me,  and  to  all  those  dwelling  in  the  districts  in. 
vbich.  th.ey  bappeped^    To  such  as  may  trace  any  of  the  tales  td 
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the  original  mcidents,  it  is  neceseary  for  me  to  say^.tbaty  as;  th^y 
will  perceive,  I  have  thought  proper  to  change  aome  of  the  ncmetf 
in  order  that  I  might  not  lead  the  public  to  gaze  too  int^nselv 
into  the  bosoms  of  families,  or  pry  into  the  secret  recesses  in  wluch 
their  holiest  feelings  are  treasured  up  from  all  but  the  leye  of  ^^a- 
ven.  But  in  none  of  the  groups  have  I  altered  aU  the  names,  and 
some  of  these  but  very  8lightly«  I  have  also  been  obliged  to  make 
a  few  fanciful  connexions  and  relations  that  did  not  exist, — such 
as  cousins,  sons,  &c. — iii  order  to  combine  the  simple  portraits  of 
life  and  manners  in  one  group.  If  any  of  these  slight,  but  voluii. 
tary  deviations  from  truth,  are  discovered,  I  have  to  request  that 
due  allowances  may  be  made."  Vol.  II.  P.  330. 

The  two  last  tales  Leasing^  and  Jealousy^  are  clumsy  at- 
tempts to  interweave  a  tissue  of  imaginary  adventures  o^  an 
historical  groundwork.  The  scene  is  laid  in  1745,  with 
little  regard  to  manners,  language,  facts  or  character.  Tb^ 
incidents  are  equally  divided  between  coarseness  and  4ul- 
ness;  and  poverty  of  invention  is  in  vain  disguised  by  a 
thick  coating  of  the  most  vnlgar  buffoonery.  We  are- not 
fond  of  speaking  strongly  against  any  works  in  which  e.vf  1 
principles  are  not  barefacedly  obtraded ;  and  of  this  offence 
-we  most  wholly  acquit  Mr.  Hogg.  Some  apology  therefore 
may  be  necessary  both  for  having  reviewed  these  Tales  sit 
all,  and  also  for  the  severity  of  tone  which  we  have  ad6|)tefi 
in  regard  to  them;  and  this  apology  is  to  be  foand  in  the  per- 
petual puffings  which  the  Northern  trumpeters  adopt  respect- 
ing each  other.  Among  the  numerous  canonizations  of  the 
modern  Athens,  Mr  Hogg's  name  has  frequently  met  our  :eyes ; 
^  and  we  have  seen  him  classed  with  writers  on  whose  merited 
•claim  to  lasting  distinction,  we  of  all  others  are  least  inclined 
to  hesitate.  If  such  pretensions  are  boldly  advaneed>  it -Is 
•oar  duty  as  boldly  to  examine  them;  and  whenever,  as'*'^ 
the  present  instance,  they  are  found  wanting,  we  mdst  tt<it 
jpermit  a  false  and  nnbecoming  delicacy  to  smother  our  <:^- 
mon«  v..  * 


Art.  IV.     English  Synonymes  explained,  in  Alphabetical 
order ;  with  Copious  Illustrations  and  Examples  drawn 
from  the  best  Writers,    By  George  Crabby  M.A.    Second 
Edition,     pp.902.     Baldwin.  ^' 

Thbrb  is  perhaps  no  circumstance  by  which  the  progreiis 
of  civilization  is  more  distinctly  marked,  than  ther  vaViatioiti 
which  it  has  produced  in  language.'  Daring  the  early  ahd 
nncaltivated  period^  of  society,  while  men  were  content  to 
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siitftaiii  Hfe  by  their  personal  laboar,  withont  seeking  uny  of 
the  embellishsients  and  luxuries  which  after  tim^  have 
deemed  so  necessary,  their  wants  were  few,  and  these  were 
imsily  expressed. 

Tnpropotiian,  however,  as  tefinement,  and  the  piirsdtts 
6lt  polished  life  obtained  among  them,  having  their  iaeas  ex- 
tended to  a  targer  number  of  objects,  they  foutici  it  nelcessary 
to  Increase  the  vocabulary  which  they  possessed  by  tbeaa- 
dition,of  numerous  words.  Many  of  these  were  very  similar 
m,  signification  to  each  other ;  and  some  were  absolutely  the 
same.  The  latter  were  perhaps  at  first  adopted  from  ca- 
price, or  belonged  originally  to  different  dialects :  the  for- 
ther  became  necessary  to  accuracy  of  expression,  and  to  pre- 
MrV^  a  distinction  between  ideas,  which  without  being  thje 
little,  are  nearly  tdlieid  to  ^lich  other.  Sdcb  was  the  orij^in 
i^what  are  now  called  synonymes^  which  have  become  sb 
llnpor^nt  in  language;  and  upon  S^hich  elegance  of  style' io 
'jgitatFf  depetids.  They  have  seldom  been  better  defined 
than  by  D  Aleiiibert,  who  in  his  Eloge  de  Girard  thus  nteri- 
ttoli^  them :— 

•      ■  t 

.*  .  >    .  I 

,      «  On  peutdonner  dans  une  langue  le  nom  de  synonyme^  ou  a 
des  mots  qui  ont  absolument  et  rigoreusemeUt  le  m^me  sens,  et  ^^li 

Guyent  en  toute  occasion,  £tre  substitiils  indifferemment  I'un  ii 
litre ;  ou  a  des  mots  qui  pr^entent  la  m^me    id6e  avec   de 
l^g^res  variet^s  qui  la  modineht,   de   mani^re  qu'il  soit  permis 
dfemployer   I'uh    de   ces  mots  h  la  place  de   I'autre,  datis  j(es 
''6ccasldni  cfh  I'o'n  n'^Ura  pas  besoin  de  faire  s^ntir  ces  l^^es 
-^♦ftietes." 

I  ,  ^o  possess  many  synonymes  of  tbet  first  oF these  eia^^^is 
>.fi  superfluity  and  incumbrance,  and  contributes  little  or  np- 
:|dii^  to  the  richness  of  a  language :  but  jtk^e  of  the  latter 
l^d.fire  among  the  principal  causes  of  its'  accuracy  and  $te- 
ganoe,  since  they  afford  the  power  of  porrecUy  expre^sioi^ 
every  idea ;  and  of  preserving  the  slight  and  delicat;,e  dis- 
tinctions which  conduce  so  much  to  perfection  of  style.     To 
the^poet  and  the  orator,  the  use  of  «y«aBymous  words  is  so 
important,  that  they  may  be  considered  to  have  been  the 
jmnoipal  inventors  of  th^m:  and  indeed  it  has  been  observed 
ujiatthey  cbieflj^  abound  where  poetry  and  eioqueqqe  j^ave 
\  neen  fnost  saccessfully  cuttivated.    In  the  inferior  sp^ies 
of  composition  also,  and  even  in  the  ordinary  interconrae  of 
life,  the  accurate  employment  of  words  similar  in  significa- 
.tlop  is  ,of  great, adv^t^ge,  fpr  bv  the  disc^iminj^ting  us^'pf 
'si^cb  ten^s.confusiop  ojf  idea^  is  bestavoDed^  aad  jh^j^tyle 
ioftbe  edupated.mab  di&tingmstied  from  that  of  th^  yu^^^ir*. 
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The  ackaowledged  importance  of  syuonymes  therefore 
being  so  considerable,  it  can  barc^ly  be  supposed  that  the 
ancients  would  altogether  fail  to  direct  their  thoughts  to  this 
subject :  and  in  fact  we  continually  find  in  their  writingis. 
eyeful  and  minute  distinctions  between  words  which  might 
at  first  sight  appear  to  convey  no  difierence  of  meanings 
Cicero  would  perhaps  of  all  others  have  been  the  most  capa- 
ble of  composing  a  work  upon  this  topic,  and  indeed  the  ob- 
servations on  such  points  which  are  interspersed  in  bis  writ- 
ings render  it  not  improbable  that  hgtmight  have  enter taine4 
the  thought  of  executing  it. 

Among  the  moderns,  many  persons  of.the  highest  geniut^ 
and  learning  have  employed  themselves  jiK).  pointing  out  the 
exact  signification  of  words,  and  the  shades  of  difierei^Ge 
which  distinguish  them  from  others  to  which  they  seen\.  to 
be  most  nearly  allied..  These  observations,  however,  being 
of  a  desultory  kind^  w^re  interspersed  among  other  subjects, 
and  afibrded^  little  more  than  the  scattered  £^nd  rudp  mate^ 
rials  which  were  afterwards  to,  be  collected  ^nd  nioulded. 
into  an  useful  form.  ,The  idea  of  9pmppsing  a  distinct  trea- 
tise upon  the  subject  of  synonymous  expressions,  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  Ablfe  Gijir^rd,  wlTo  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  c^tury,  publis^ed^j^  book  enfiitlpd  *^  Justesse  de  1^  langae 
Frapcaise."  This  be  afterwards  enlarged^  and  it  wa^  ^ubs^e- 
queuUy  improved  by  his  successox:  Roubaud.  The  c^xam^Ie. 
t^us  guen  was  followed  by  ^ostof  the  nations  of  J^urope, 
and  wit]hout  enquiry  into  tl^e  iifitur.e  of  the.  wojck^  produced 
in  each»  it  may  suffice  to  observe,  that  in  Edglapd,  the. plan 
bas  been  copied  in  the  publications  pf  Trussl^r^  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
and  iir.  Taylor  of  Norwich.  .  The  former  of  these  ia  cer- 
tainly the  least  excellent  or  complete.  The  treatise  of  Mrs. 
Piozzi,  although  it  proved  that  elegance  and  grace  are  not' 
the  only  accomplishtnents  of  the  female  mind,  was  yet  de- 
ficient in  many  points  which  could  only  be  completely  atr 
taitied^  by  the  severer  studies,  and  the  more  extended  re- 
i^rch  of  the  other  sex.  It  afforded  a  considerable  fund  of 
ittstniction  and  amusement,  but  failed  in  seVeJ^al  circumstances 
bf^  information.  Mr.  Taylor  was  in  some  respects  more  suc^ 
ces^fuly  but  the  circumscribed  limits  within  which  he  con- 
fined himself,. left  much  to  be  desired. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us  is  already  favourably 
known  to  the  public  by  several  Elementary  German  books, 
atid  an  JEbglish  grammar,  of  which  We  took  occasion  to  speak 
in  terms  of  commendation  in  a  former  number  of  our  re- 
view *.     The  present  volume  is  upon  a  more  extended  scale 

■  ■  I  I     ■         .1     I  M      ■  !■         <  I    I  .    I  I  'I  I  I  '  H     I       ■  I    ■  II         11       II  ■ 

*  Sec  Vol.  XXX.  page  339. 
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ilian  those  of  his  predecessors^  and  forms  a  valuaible  addition 
to  the  philological  treatises  which  we  possess.  Mr.'  Crabb 
brought  to  the  task  which  he  undetook,  a  soqnd  judgment, 
and  an  extent,  and  accuracy  of  investigation  which  have 
gone  far  to  supply  the  chasm  which  remained  in  this  branch 
of  our  literature. 

He  appears  to  have  examined  carefully,  and  with  much 
skill  the  position,  and  relative  force  of  words,  alnd  to  have 
strengthened  his  opinions  by  a  minute  reference  to  our  best 
authors.  Johnson  is  among  those  whose  authority  he  has 
most  frequently  quoted  ;  and  this  preference  is  certainly  not 
without  reason,  since  there  is  not  in  the  catalogue  of  English 
writers,  one  who  has  used  so  much  discrimination,  and  care 
in  the  choice  of  terms,^  and  whose  iufdrmation  on  such  points 
was  so  diversified  and  extensive.  It  has  indeed  frequently 
afforded  room  for  regret  that  he  did  not  himself  compose  a 
"work  on  the  subject  which  he  confesses  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance*, and  for  the  discussion  of  which  he  possessed  talents 
490  well  calculated. 

'to  the  writer  on  synonymes  many  difiiculties  must  of 
necessity  present  themselves ;  and  the  strictest  care  is  re- 
quisite to  catch  the  slight,  and  almost  imperceptible  differ- 
ences which  exist  between  many  words.  Even  with  the 
most  watchful  scrutiny,  it  will  often  happen  that  distinctions 
ef  meaning  elude  observation ;  while  the  loose  and  uncertain 
sense  in  which  some  terma  are  used,  even  by  the  most 
esteemed  writers,  will  occasionally  give  rise  to  an  explana- 
tion which  may  be  held  unsatisfactory.  It  happens  also  not 
nnfrequently  that  words  eccur  of  so  abstract  a  nature,  that 
they  cannot  be  easily  defined  ;  and  some  are  so  universally 
understood  that  it  would  be  hard  to  fi^nd  others  which  would 
be  better  known^ 

*^  To  explain,"  says  Johnson  in  his  admirable  preface  to  the . 
Dictionary,  **  requires  the  use  of  terms  less  abstruse  than  thai' 
which  is  to  be  explained,  and  such  terms  cannot  always  be  found  ; 
for  as  nothing  can  he  proved  hut  by  supposing  something  in- 
tuitively known,  and  evident  without  .proof,  so  nothing  can  be 
•defined  but  by  the  use  of  words  too  plain  to  admit  a  definition."  . 

Mr.  Crabb  has^  we  think,  combated  most  of  these  diffi- 
culties with  success,  and  by  enquiring  into  the  derivation  of 
ixrords,  has  generally  arrived  at  their  true  meaning.  His 
plan  has  heen  to  class  together  words  which  have  a  simi- 
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larity  of  siguiiication ;  and  after  giving  for  the  most  part^ 
(be  sense  common  to  them  all,  to  distinguish  the  cases  in 
which  each  is  more  particaiaHy  applicable.  He  has  also  no-, 
liced  the  difference  between  the  literal  and  metaphorical 
usage  of  jsuch  as  admit  of  both  ;  and  the  Style  to  which  each 
is  appropriated  when  such  a  distinction  occurs.  We  pro- 
ceed to  make  such  extracts  from  the  work  as  our  limits 
permit.  The  following*  distinction  between  terms  which  aire 
frequently  confounded,  is  accurate  and  well  expressed. 

**  Pridef  Vanity^  Conceit,  The  valuing  one'self  on  the  pos-* 
session  of  any  property  is  the  idea  common  to  these  terms,  Wxi 
they  differ  either  in  regard  to  the  object  or  the  manner  of  the 
action. 

**  Pride  is  the  term  of  most  extensive  import  and  applicatiohy  ai|d 
comprehends  in  its  signification  not  only  that  of  the  other  two 
terms,  but  likewise  ideas  peculiar  to  itself. 

"  Pride  is  applicable  to  every  object,  good  or  bad,  high  or  )ow^ 
small  or  great ;    vanity  is  applicable  only  to  small  objects :  fri^ 
is  therefore  good  or  bad  ;  vanity  is  alvt^ays  bad ;  it  is  always 
emptiness  or  nothingness.     A  man  is  proud  who  values  himself  on 
the  possession  of  his  literary  or  scientific  talent,  on  his  wealth,   oil 
his  rank,  on  his  power,  on  his  acquirements,  on  his  superiority  over 
his  competitors ;  he  is  vain  of  his  person,  his  dres§,  his  walk,  or 
any  thing  that  is  frivolous.     Pride  is  the  inherent  quality  in  man, 
and  while  it  rests  on  noble  objects,  it  is  his  noblest  characteristic ; 
vanity  is  the  distortion  of  one's  nature,  flowing  from  a  vicious  con* 
stitution  or  education ;  pride  shows  itself  variously,  according.to 
the  nature  of  the  object  on  which  it  is  fixed ;  a  noble  pride  seeks 
to  display  itself  in  all  that  can  command  .the  respect  or  admiration 
of  mankind;  the  pride  of  wealth,  of  power,  or  of  other  adven- 
titious properties,  commonly  displays  itself  in  an  unseemly  de- 
portment towards  others ;  vanity  shews  itself  only  by  its  eagerness 
to  catch  the  notice  of  others.    Conceit  is  that  species  of  self-vdiii- 
tion  which  respects  only  one's  talents ;  it  is  so  far  therefore  closely 
allied  to  pride ;  but  a  man  is  said  to  be  provd  of  that  which'te 
really  has,  but  to  be  conceited  of  that  which  he  really  has  not ;  a 
man  may  be  proud  to  an  excess  of  merits  which  he  actually  pos^ 
sesses ;  but  when  he  is  conceited  his  meritsare  all  in  his  own  conceH  i 
tlie  latter  is  therefore  founded  on  falsehood  altogether/' 

"  To  Conceive,  Understand,  Comprehend.  These  terms  indicate 
the  intellectual  operation  of  forming  ideas,  that  is  ideaa  of  the  com- 
plex kind  in  distinction  from  the  simple  ideas  formed  by  the  act  xff 
perception. 

**  Conception  is  the  simplest  operation  of  the  three,  when  we 
conceive  we  m.ay  have  but  one  idea,  when  we  understand  or  com" 
prehendy  we  have  all  the  ideas  which  the  subject  is  capable  of 
presenting.    We  cannot  understand  or  eomprehend  without  coii« 

6  ■  '••:' 
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cwmg  i  but  we  m^y  often  conceive  that  whicb  vre  neither  under^ 
itand  nor  comprehend. 

*.*  That  which  we  capnot  conceive  is  to  us  nothing ;  but  the 
conception  of  it  gives  it  an  existence,  at  least  in  our  minds ;  bu^ 
understanding  and  comprehending  are  not  essential  to  the  belief  of 
a  thing's  existence.  So  long  as  we  have  reasons  sufficient  to  con^ 
ceivea,  thing  as  possible  or  probable,  it  is  not  necessary  either  to 
^derstaud  or  comprehend  it,  in  order  to  authorize  our  belief.  The 
mysteries  of  our  holy  religion  are  objects  of  conception^  but  not  of 
comprehension.  We  conceixe  that  a  thing  may  be  done,  without 
UVflerstanding  how  it  is  done ;  we  conceive  that  a  thing  may  exist, 
vf^oyjffiComprehending  the  nature  of  its  existence.  We  conceive 
ciiaarly,  understand  fully,  comprehend  minutely.  t 

^*  Conception  is  a  species  of  invention ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  the  mind's 
operation  within  itself.  Understanding  and  comprehension  are  em- 
ployed splely  on  esLternal  objects  4  we  understand  and  comprehend 
that  which  actually  exists  before  us,  and  presents  itself  to  our .  ob- 
s^nratipn.  Conceiving  is  the  office  of  the  imagination,  as  well  as  of 
t)ie  judgment;  vnderst^nding  and  comprehension  are  the  offices  of 
the^  ifeasoning  faculties  exclusively* 

/' ;jp4niostvii>g  j|s^mploy£4  with  regard  to  matters  of  taste,  to  ar- 
ii^igeinen^,  designs,  and  ^TQjects  ;,.und€rstatiding  is  employed  on 
fan^iliar  objects  which  present  themselves  in  the  ordinary  discoui^ 
and  business  of  meoL;  comprehendvig  respects  principles,  lessoiui, 
and  8|iieculative  Juiowl^ge  in  general.  .  The  artist  coiic^tve^  a  der 
sigiXj.and  he  whq  will  execute  it  must  understand  it;  the.  post 
£ONceives  that  which  is  grand  and  sublime,  and  he  who  would  ear 
J9y  tb/e  perusal  of  hj^  conceptions  must  have  refinement  of  roia^ 
>|Da  cap^ty  to  comprehend  t,\ie  grfuad  and  sublime^  The  buildlar 
lifc^eives  plan^,  the  scholar  understands  languages,  the  metaphysiciaa 
cmpreheoMU  subtle  questions*.     . 

.  '  '*  A  ready  f^nceptif>n  supplies  us  with  a  stock  of  ideas  on  aU 
i^^ects;  a  qwck  uuderstanding  catches  the  intentions  of  others 
,ww.half  a  wor4  J  a  penetrating  mind  comprehends  the  abstrusest 
|iqia.t»«  There  are  human  beings  involved  in  such  profound  igii6»- 
r/iace,  that  they  cannot  conceive  the  most  ordinary  things  that 
y^xi^t  in  civilized  life.  There  are  those  who,  though  jslow  at  im». 
.d^^toftding  words,  viil/b|^  qMick  at  understanding  looks  and  signs ; 
jifidjtbereare  others,  who  though  dull  at  conceiving  pr  mderstawiing 
common  ma^er8,  wMl  hc^re  a  ppw^r  for  comprehending  the  abstruser 
parjts  of  .tba  mathematics.'' 

'This  js  ce)rt^inly  dear  and  ingenious  :  the  utility  of  such 
Wn  expflarialioti  will  be  evi(ient  to  every  person  who  cpnsider^ 
the.indistinctpess  and  confusion  which  have  sometimes  arisen 
from  the  want  of  it.  Love  Vind, Friendship  are  comp^ed 
with  eiadi  otb^^  and  tJhe  propertiei^^of  each  skilfully  analysed. 
Tphey  liifive^  Hpweyer,  too  ip^ny  points  of  dissimilarity  to  re- 
.  quire  that  the;  should  be  brought  into  comparison,  in  order 
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id  render  these  conspicuous.  We  suspect  also  that  many 
of  Mr.  Crabb's  readers  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  be  has 
spoken  in  terms  of  too  great  dispraise,  of  a  passion  which 
has  found  a  place  in  the  bosoms  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  hn- 
Ihan  beings  ;  and  which  has  so  frequently  formed  a  powerful 
motive  to  what  is  excellent  and  noble.  The  frivolous  and ' 
unstable  feeling  which  is  excited  in  vulgar  minds  must  not  be 
^confounded  with  the  elevated  and  pure  aflFqclion,  by  tliiein- 
flpence  of  which  the  greatest  actions  have  been  performed. 
As  the  entire  article  is  too  Long  for  insertion,  we  extr^t  the 
following  passage : — 

*'  Both  hve  SLnd  Jriendskip  are  gratified  by  seeking  the  gbod  of 
the  object;  but  l(yoe  is  more  selfish  in  its  nature  XhQXijFriendship  /  in 
indulging  another  it  seeks  its  own,  and  when  this  is  not  to  beph- 
taln^y  it  will  change  into  the  contrary  passion  of  hatred :  jriend- 
ihip  on  the  other  hand  is  altdgether  disinterested;  it, niakes  sacri- 
fices of  every  descripiion,  and  knows  no  limits  to  its  sacrifice^  As 
love  is  a  passion,  it  has  alt  the  errors  attendant  upon  passion ;  but 
Jriendship  which  is  an  affection  tempered  by  reason^  is  exempt  from 
every  such  exceptionable  quality.  Love  is  blind  to  the  fhults  of  the 
objects  of  its  devotion ;  it  adores,  it  idolizes,  it  is  fond,  it  is  foolish : 
friendihtp  sees  faults,  andsirives  to  correct  them;  it  aims  to  render 
Ithe  object  more  worthy  of  esteem  and  regard.  L&oe  is  capricious, 
humoursOme,  and  changeable;  it  will  not  bear  contradiction^  diB- 
appointment,  nor  any  cross  or  untoward  circumstance ;  Jriendakip 
is  stable  ;  it  withstands  the  rudest  blasts,  and  is  unchanged  by  t^ 
severest  shocks  of  adversity ;  neither  the  smiles  nor  the  frowns  of 
i^ortune  can  change' its  form}  it  rejoices  and  sympathizes  in  prospe.  ' 
rity^  ,  it -cheers',  consoles,  ancl  assists  in  adversity.  Love  is  exclu. 
sive  in  its  nature;  it  insists  upon  a  devotion  to  a  sinele  object ;  it  is 
jealdus  of^any  intrusion  from  others :  Jriendship  fs  liberal  and  conol- 
municative,  it  is  bounded  by  nothing  but  rules  of  prudence ;  it  ii^ 
not  confined  as  to  the  number,  but  ^  to  the.  nature  of  the  Ejects.'' 

Anger,  Resentment^  Wraths  Ire  aud  jridt^na/^'oit,  are.tbus 
'accurately  and  well  distin^^uished. 

**  An  impatient  agitation  against  anyone  ^ho  a<?fs  contraI^fr  to 
our  inclinations  or  opinions  is  the  characteristic  of  all  these  tehAs. 
Resentment  is  l^ss  vivid  than  nnger^  add  anger  lAi^w  ixfrtdh^  trey  or 
Indignatiot). 

**  Anger  is  a  sudden  sentinaen't  of  displeasure  yre8enif^ent\%  a  cdn- 
fmuei  anger;  ^mth  is  a  heightened  sentimdnt  of  nngety  Which  is 
-pbetically  expressed -by  the  word  tm 

•  *'•  Afig^  may  be  either  a  selfish  br  a  disinSerested  passitfn ;  ft  may 
be  (^ovaked  by  injuries  done  td  ourselves,  or  injustice  done  to 
others.     In  this  htter  sense  of  strong  (disf^Ieasure  Odd  i^  tingry 
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with  sinners,  and  good  men  may  to  a  certain  degree  be  angry  with 
those  under  their  controul  who  act  improperly.   . 

**  Resentment  is  a  brooding  sentiment  altogether  arising  from  a 
sense  of  personal  injury.  It  is  associated  with  a  dislike  of  the 
offender  as  much  as  the  offence,  and  is  diminished  only  by  the  inr 
fliction  of  pain  in  return.  In  its  rise,  progress,  and  effects,  it  is 
alike  opposed  to  the  christian  spirit. 

**  Wrath  and  ire  are  the  sentiment  of  a  superior  towards  an  in* 
ferior,  and  when  provoked  by  persona]  injuries,  discovers  itself  by 
haughtiness  and  a  vindictive  temper.  As  a  sentiment  of  dis* 
pleasure  xnrath  is  unjustifiable  between  man  and  man ;  but  the 
wrath  of  God  may  be  provoked  by  the  persevering  impenitence  of 
sinners.  The  ire  of  a  heathen  God,  according  to  the  gross  views 
of  Pagans,  was  but  the  lorath  of  man  associated  with  greater 
power.     It  was  altogether  unconnected  with  moral  displeasure. 

**  Indignation  is  a  sentiment  awakened  by  the  unworthy  and  atro- 
cious conduct  of  others ;  as  it  is  exempt  from  personality,  it  is  not 
irreconcilable  with  ibe  temper  of  a  christian.  A  warmth  of  con- 
stitution sometimes  gives  rise  to  sallies  of  anger ;  but  depravity  of 
heart  breeds  resentment:  unbending  pride  is  a  great  source  of 
tjorath ;  but  indignation  flows  from  a  high  sense  of  honor  and 
virtue.'* 

The  strict  and  proper  sense  in  which  the  term  indignatioii 
is  iised>  agrees  with  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  who  supposed 
it  to  be  excited  by  injustice  of  every  kind.  Aristotle  *  par- 
ticalarly  attributes  it  to  the  Gods,  and  applies  the  word 
especially  to  the  feeling  which  is  excited  in  our  minds  by  the 
undeserved  success  of  the  bad,  as  opposed  to  the  pity  which 
is  raiseid  by  the  unmerited  misfortunes  of  the  good. 

The  following  are  the  distinctions  which  are  made  between 
the  terms  Benevolence,  Benignity,  Humanity.  Kindness, 
Tenderness, 

**  Benevolence,  and  benignity  lie  in  the  will ;  hvmanity  lies  in  the 
heart  3  kindness  and  tenderness  in  the  afl^ctions.  Benevolence  in- 
dicates a  general  good  will  to  all  mankind ;  benignity  a  particular 
good  will,  flowing  out  of  certain  relations ;  humanity  is  a  gene^l 
tone  o£  feeUngi  kindness  and  tenderness  are  particular  modes  of 
feeling. 

**  Benevolence  consists  in  the  wish  or  intention  to  do  good;  it  \s 
confined  to  no  station  or  object  The  benevolent  man  may  be  rich 
or  poor,  and  his  benevolence  will  be  exerted  whenever  there  is  an 
opportunity  of  doing  good :  benignity  is  always  associated  with 
power,  and  accompanied  with  condescension.  Benevolence  in  its 
fullest  sense  is  the  sum  ;0f  moral  excellence,  and  comprehends 
every  other  virtue;  when  taken  in  this  acceptation  benignity,  hu- 
inanity,  hindness  and  tenderness  are  but  modes  of  be/tevoUnce» 

•  Vid  Rhct.  II.  c.  9. 
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^  BeneBoknce^  and  benignkut  tend  to  the  oommtmieatiDg  of  hap- 
piness :  humanity  is  concerned  in  the  removal  of  evil.  Benevolence 
is  common  to  the  Creator  and  his  creatures ;  it  differs  only  in  de. 
gree :  the  former  has  the  knowledge  and  power,  as  well  as  the  will 
to  do  good:  man  of^en  has  the  will  to  do  good  without  having  the 
power  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Benignity  is  ascribed  to  the  stftrs,  to 
heaven,  or  to  princes.  Ignorant  and  superstitious  people  are  apt 
to  ascribe  their  good  fortune  to  the  ^e/i/g/z. influence  of  the  star» 
rather  than  to  the  gracious  dispensations  o^  Providence.  Humanly 
ty  belongs  to  man  only :  .it  is  his  peculiar  characteristic,  and 
ought  at  all  times  to  be  hijs  boast :  when  he  throws  off  this  his  disn 
tinguishing  badge,  he  loses  every  thing  valuable  in  him.  It  is  ar 
virtue  that  is  indispensable  in  his  present  suffering  condition.  Hu-- 
meniiy  is  as  universal  in  its  application  as  benevolence ;  wherever 
there  is  distress  humanity  flies  to  its  relief.  Kindness  and  tender* 
ness  a^e  partial  ipodes  of  affection,  confined  to  those  who  know  or 
a^re  related  to  each  other.  We  are  kind  to  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, tender  towards  those  who  are  near  and  dear.  Kindness  ia 
a  mode  of  affection  most  fitted  for  social  beings :  it  is  what  everji; 
one  can  shew,  and  what  every  one  is  pleased  to  receive.  Tender^ 
ness  is  a  state  of  feeling  that  is  occasionally  acceptable.  The 
young  and  the  weak  demai^d  tenderness  from  those  who  stand  in  the 
closest  connexion  with  them^  but  this  feeling  may  be  carried  to  aa 
excess  so  as  so  injure  the  object  on  which  it  is  fixed. 

'*  There  are  no  circumstances  or  situations  in  life  which  predude 
the  exercise  of  benevolence.  Next  to  the  pleasure  of  making 
others  happy  the  benevolent  man  rejoices  in  seeing  them  so.  The 
benign  influence  of  a  benevolent  monarch  extends  to  the  remotest 
corner  of  his  dominions.  Benisnity  is  a  becomming  attribute  for  a 
prince  when  it  does  not  lead  him  to  sanction  vice  by  its  impunity ; 
It  is  highly  to  be  applauded  in  him  as  far  as  it  renders  him  for- 
giving of  minor  offences,  gracious  to  all  who  are  deserving  of  h\i 
favors,  and  ready  to  afford  a  gratification  to  all  whom  it  is  in  his 
power  to  serve.  The  multiplied  misfortunes  to  which  all  men  are 
exposed,  afford  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  humanity^  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  power  and 
talent,  is  peculiar  to  no  situation  of  life.  Even  the  profession  of 
arms  does  not  exclude  humanity  from  the  breasts  of  its  followers ; 
and  when  we  observe  men's  habits  of  thinking  in  various  situations, 
we  may  remark  that  the  soldier  with  arms  by  his  side  is  commonly 
more  humane  than  the  partisan  with  arms  in  his  hands.  Kindness 
is  always  an  amiable  feeling,  and  in  a  grateful  mind  always  begets 
kindness ;  but  it  is  sometimes  ill  bestowed  upon  selfish  people,  who 
requite  it  by  making  fresh  exactions.  Tenderness  is  frequently 
little  better  than  an  amiable  weakness,  when  it  directed  to  a  wrong 
end  and  fixed  on  an  improper  object.  The  ivXse  tenderness  m, 
parents  has  oilen  been  the  ruin  of  children." 

The  force  of  the  terms  abstain,  forbear,  refrain,  is  given 
with  great  correctness. 


**The  6Htcf  these  terms  marks  the  lesvinga  thW^,  anS  the 
two  others  the  omission  of  an  action.  We  a6siain  from  any  object 
by  not  milking  use  of  it ;  we  forbear  to  do  or  refrain  from  doing  n 
thing  by  not  taking  any  part  in  it. 

*  Abstaining  andjcrbearing  are  outward  actions,  but  refraining  » 
eonnected  with  the  operations  of  the  mind.  We  may  abstain  ftom 
the  thing  which  we  desire,  or  Jb/rbear  to  do  the  thing  which  we 
wish  to  do ;  but  we  can  never  refrain  from  any  action  withoat  in 
some  measure  losing' bur  desire  to  do  it.** 

**  'Amiabki  lovely,  beloved.  The  two  first  express  the  fitness 
of  an  object  to  awaken  the  sentiment  of  love;  the  latter  exprestesf 
the  stiite  of  being  in  actual  possession  of  that  love.  The  arable- 
designates  that  sentiment  in  its  most  spiritual  form,  as  it  is  awa- 
kened by  purely  spiritual  objects ;  the  hvtly  applies  to  this  senti- 
ment as  it  is  awakened  by  sensible  objects^ 

•<<  \ye  are  amiable  according  to  the  qualities  of  the  heart:  we  are 
lovely  according  to  the'external  figure  and  manners;  we  are  beloved 
accordihg  to  the  circumstances  which  bring  us  into  connexion  with 
mher^.  Hence  it  is  that  things  as  weU  as  persons  may  be  lovely  or 
beloved^  but  persons  only  are  amiable. 

**  An  amiable  disposition  without  a  lovely  person,  will  render  a 
person  beloved.  It  is  distressing  to  see  any  one  who  is  lovely  in. 
person  ttnamiable  in  <;haracter." 

Speaking  of  the  terms  chance,  fortune^  f<^te,  Mr  Crabb 
observes  that. 

*^  A  person  goes  as  chance  directs  him  when  he  has  no  express 
pbject  to  determine  his  choice  one  way  or  other ;  his  fortune 
favors  him  when  without  any  expectation  he  gets  the  thing  which 
he  wishes '3  his  fate  wills  it^  if  he  reach  the  desired  point  contrary 
to  what  he  intended* 

Men's  success  in  their  undertakings  depends  oflener  on  chance 
than  on  their  ability;  we  are  ever  ready  to  ascribe  to  ourselves 
what  we  owe  to  our  good  fortune.  It  is  the^a^e  of  some  men  to 
fan  in  every  thing  they  undertake. 

**  When  speaking  of  trivial  matters,  this  language  is  unques- 
tiopably  innocent,  and  any  objection  to  its  use  must  spring  from 
an  over  scrupulous  conscience. 

**  If  I  suffer  my  horse  to  direct  me  in  the  road  which  T  take  to 
London,  I  may  fairly  attribute  it  to  chance  if  I  take  the  risht 
instead  of  the  lefl;  and  if  in  consequence,  Imeel  with  an  agreeable 
f ompanioh  by  the  way,  1  shall  not  hesitate  to  call  it  my  good 
fortune  ;  and  if  in  spite  of  any  previous  intention  to  the  contrary, 
I  should  be  led  to  take  th^  same  road  repeatedly,  and  as  often  to 
meet  with  an  agreeable  companion,  I  shall  immediately  say  that 
it  is  my  fate  to  meet  with  an  agreeable  companion  whenever  t  go  to 
London." 

'    We  proceed,  before  we  close  the  volume,  to  make  a  few 
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reiliarks  on  the  etymology,  in  vhich  Mr  Ci^libt/t}  fchol^^dgje  of 
German  and  the  kindred  dialects  has  been  of  great  service  to 
him*  The  derivation  of  our  language  has  so  often  engaged 
the  acumen  of  the  most  profound  scholars,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  that  much  new  information  shoold  be  obtained  i  ^ 
or  that  many  discoveries  should  be  made  by  the  traveller  on 
so  beaten  a  road.  As  much,  however,  depends  upon  eon- 
jectare,  there  is  still  room  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  and 
acuteness. 

It  has  been  observed  with  some  degree  of  justice  that  the 
English  is  compounded  almost  entirely  of  other  languages, 
and  has  furnished  scarcely  any  of  its  own  words*     A  very 
smaU  part  of  our  vocabulary  can  be  traced  to  British   or 
Welch  roots ;  and  it  is  to  be  derived  for  the  most  part  from 
the  Northern   tongues.    The    long  possession    which    the 
Romans  maintained  in  Britain  had  of  necessity  great  ihfla- 
ence  in  changing  the  dialect  of  the  country.      After  their 
departure,  Vortigern  finding  himself  surrounded  by  a  horde  ^ 
of  invaders  from  the-  North,  invited  the  Saxons,  who  |n  pi»« 
cess  of  time  became  domesticated  in  the  coontry  and  impor'^ 
ted  much  of  the  genius  of  their  own  language  tp  the  aborigi* 
nal  inhabitants.     The  arrival  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  fol- 
lowers caused  the  prevalence  of  Norman  French:  and,  aftet 
some  other  less  important  changes,  about  the  twelflii  cen- 
tnry,  English  began  to  asume  its  pr.esentform.     It  has  since 
undergone  some  alterations  from  the  taste  or  affectation  of 
different  ages.    Thus  in  the  reign  of 'Elizabeth  it  was  bnr^. 
dened  with  Latin  words  which  were  introducecl  by  Sydney 
and  those  of  his  school:  and  according  to  a  great  critic  it  has 
been  gradually  departing  from  its  original  Teutonic  charac* 
ter,  and  deviating  towards  a  Galliq  structure  and  pbraseor 
logy.    An  attentive  observation  of  history  therefore  will  con* 
vince  us  that  most  of  our  primitives  are  to  be  sought  in  othier 
languages.     We  must  however  be  careful  to  avoid  the  fault 
which  is  prevalent  among  etymologists   of  deriving  words 
from  a  foreign  source,  when  they  probably  come  from  obso'- 
lete  terms  of  our  own.     In  this  point  we  think  that   Mr. 
Crabb  has  excelled  many  of  his   predecessors:  for  instance 
the  word  glad  which  he  derives  from  glee,  i^  more  likely  to 
be  a  corruption  of  an  obsolete  participle  formed  from   this 
noun,  than  to  have  originated  with  the  greek  dyaKXa/,  or  the 
Saxon  root  to  which  Johnson   tracer  it.     £[e;  has  however 
occasionally  omitted  to.  give  the  derivation   where  it  was 
neither  doubtful  nor  remote;  as  ojF  the  word  gain  which  we 
believ6  is  generally  assigned   to   the  Teii);pniQ  g.^win*    A 
slight  attention  to   these  points   and  a  reconsideration  of  a 
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feif  of  the.  definitiooB  would  give  still  greater  lililifty  tfr 'US' 
book,  which  we  doubt  not  will  afford  great  assistance  to  the 
English  stadent,  and  facilitate  to  foreigners  an  acqaaint- 
aiice  with  the  delicacies  of  oar  language.  A  general  Index. 
qIso  would  be  an  useful  appendage  to  a  future  edition. 
.,0f  the  sentiments  dispersed  throughout  the  volume^  it  is 
bat  justice  to  observe  thatthej  are  invariably  agreeable  to  the 
principles  of  virtue  and  sound  morality.  To  some  this  may 
appear  a  point  of  small  importance  in  a  work  of  a  purely, 
philological  nature,  but  when  we  consider  the  opportunity 
which  was  afforded  by  the  illustrative  parts  for  the  intro- 
duction of  different  sentiments,  and  the  advantage  which 
has  sometimes  been  taken  of  this  for  a  bad  purpose,  we 
ought  not  to  refuse  our  commendation.  We  shall  extract.a 
passage  from,  the  preface  which  will  explain  the  intention 
oif  the  writer  on  this  point,  and  merely  observe  that  he  has 
maintained  it  tbroaghout  his  work. 

-'  **  Should  any  object  to  the  introduction  of  morality  in  a  work  of 
science,  I  beg  them  to  consider,  that  a  writer  whose  business  ft 
was  to  mark  the  nice  shades  of  distinction  between  words  closely 
allied,  could  not  do  justice  to  his  subject  without  entering  .into  all 
the  relations  of  society,  and  shewing  from  the  acknowledged  sense 
of  many  moral  and  religious  terms,  what  has  been  the  general 
sense  of  mankind  on  many  of  the  most  InipertaDt  questions  which 
have  agitated  the  world.  My  first  object  certainly  has  been  to 
assist  the  philological  enquirer  in  ascertaining  the  force  and  comt« 
prehension  of  the  English;  yet  I  should  have  thought  my  work 
out  half  completed  had  I  made  it  a  mere  register  of  verbal  distinct 
tions.  While  others  seize  every  opportunity  unblushingly  to  avow» 
and  zealously  to  propagate  opinions  destructive  of  good  order,  and 
tending  to  sow  dissension  among  men,  it  would  ill  become  any  in* 
dividual  of  contrary  sentiments  to  shrink  from  stating  ^is  convic* 
tions  when  called  upon  as  he  seems  to  be  by  an  occasion  like  that 
which  has  now  offered  itself.'' 


Art.  V.     Sketches  of  the  Lives  of  Correggio  and  Parme- 
giano.    8vo.  pp.  296.     Longman  &  Co.     1823. 

The  life  of  a  Painter^  like  that  of  a  scholar,  is  not  likely  to 
Ibe  chequered  with  any  great  diversity  of  incidents :  and  in 
tracing  the  annals  of  the  Easel,  we  must  permit  the  trifles 
which  compose  them  to  derive  their  chief  interest  from  the 

greatness   of  the   names  with   which  they   are   connected, 
uch  is  eminently  the  case  with  the  two  subjects  of  the  me- 
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moir  now  before  as.  Obscure  in  every  thing  not  immediatdy- 
bearing  upon  that  Art,  by  which  they  have  won  for  them- 
selves immortality,  their  lives  are  comprised  in  their  pictures  : 
and  it  at  first  ei^cites  surprize  that  there  is  so  little  to  be  told 
of  any  who  have  drawn  so  largely  upon  the  admiration  of 
posterity. 

The  author  of  these  Sketches  originally  collected  his  ma- 
terials at  Parma  and  Rome  in  the  years  1785  and  1786 ;  and 
he  was  led  to  the  task  by  a  conviction  of  the  incorrectness 
of  all  previous  accounts  which  had  fallen  in  his  way.  Vasari's 
life  of  Correggio,  we  are  told,  is  a  tissue  of  errors  and  incon- 
sistencies. M  either  the  time  of  the  birth  nor  the  death  of 
the  painter  is  recorded  in  it,  and  his  principal  works  are 
ascribed  to  his  nineteenth  year.  Mengs  corrected  many  of 
the  false  statements  which  had  gone  abroad  from  Vasarfs 
account ;  Tiraboschi  increased  our  stock  of  veracious  infor- 
mation ;  Lanzi  added  yet  more;  and  between  1817  and 
1821  every  fact,  the  memory  of  which  it  is  probable  should 
be  preserved,  has  been  given  to  the  public  by  the  learned 
Pungileoni.  From  these  surer  authorities  that  part  of  the 
work  before  us,  which  relates  to  Gorreggio,  has  been  compiled. 

The  family  from  which  this  great  Painter  was  descended, 
had  long  been  settled  at  Gorreggio,  a  town  now  belonging 
to  the  Duchy  of  Modena,  but  which,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, was  the  Gapital  of  an  independent  State.  Antonio  de' 
Allegri,  who  was  born  in  1493-4,  according  to  the  custom  of 
bis  time  adopted  the  name  of  his  birth-place,  and  it  is  under 
the  title  Gorreggio  alone  that  we  are  familiar  with  him,  al- 
though it  appears  that  his  contemporaries  recognized  him 
under  that  of  bis  family,  and  the  Latin  and  Italian  synonyms 
of  LcBtus  and  Lieto. 

{lis  father,  Pellegrino  de'Allegri,  was  a  respectable  trades- 
man of  moderate  property,  possessed  of  sufficient  means  to 
afibrd  his  son  a  good  education.  Of  the  first  awaken- 
ing of  the  youthful  Painter  to  the  passion  for  his  art,  and  of 
the  masters  under  whom  he  studied,  nothing  but  what  is 
conjectural  can  be  affirmed.  One  of  his  earliest  pictures  is 
a  sketch  which  was  transferred  from  the  Orleans  to  the  Staf- 
ford Gallery,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
employed  as  a  sign.  It  is  slightly  coloured,  and  represents  a 
muleteer  conducting  a  loaded  mule  and  foal,  and  engaged  in 
conversation  with  a  peasant. 

Before  he  had  completed  his  twenty-first  year,  Gorreggio 
must  have  established  his  reputation,  for  he  was  selected  to 
paint  an  altar-piece,  for  which  an  hundred  ducats  had  been 
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(Mqaeatlied  to  the  convent  of  Minor  FriarsK  The  rank  which 
the  yoang  painter  held  may  be  estimated  by  this  pay*  The 
ducat  averaged  ten>  shiilings,  and  was  then  worth  six  tunes 
its  nominal  amount  in  the  present  day.  His  bargain,  ther^ 
fore,  may  be  estimated  at  800/. 

'<  This  altar-piece  represented  the  Virgin,  supporting  the  infant 
Saviour  in  her  lap,  with  St.  Joseph  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
St.  ^raocisy  kneeling.  The  height  was  2  braccia,  and  the  breadth 
If,  or  nearly  5  feet  by  4,  The  painting  remained  in  its  place  untfl 
August,  (638,  when  it  wais  stolen,  and  an  inferior  performance 
substituted,  ak  was  supposed,  by  a  Spanish  painter,  who,  by  the 
permission  of  the  governor,  Annibale  Molza,  was  suffered  to  take  a 
copy. 

**  The  loss  of  so  valuable  a  piece  was  regarded  as  a  public  cala*- 
mity,  and  almost  occasioned  a  commotion;  for  after  the  convocation 
of  a  general  council,  above  two  hundred  persons  of  all  ranks  assem- 
Med  in  the  anti. chamber  4)f.the  governor's  palace,  to  complain  of 
the  robbery,  and  demand  justice  on  the  offenders.  A  deputation 
of  nobles  was  also  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Modena  and  to  the  Bishop 
ofReggio,  for  permission  to  prosecute  the  Friars,  who  had  con. 
nived  at  the  theft  Memorials  were  presented  to  the  Pope,  to  the 
sacred  college,  and  to  the  general  and  provincial  of  the  order ;  but 
all  these  efforts  were  ineffectual,  and  no  traces  of  the  original  have 
heen  since  discovered.**    P.  27. 

About  the  same  time  he  painted  another  altar-piece  in  three 
compartments  for  the  Brotherhood  of  Santa  Maria.  The  cen- 
tral piece  contdned  God  the  Father ;  the  sides  St.  John  and 
St.  Bartholomew.  It  was  purchased  by  Giovanni  Siro,  the 
last  prince  of  Correggio,  in  1612,  and  its  existence  at  pre- 
sent is  uncertain.  * 

In  the  Gallery  of  Dresden  is  another  of  his  early  altar- 
pieces,  painted  for  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Carpi.  It 
displays  aVirgin  and  child  enthroned  under  an  Ionic  canopy,and 
supported  by  St.  Catharine  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  on  one 
side,  and  St.  'Francis  and  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  on  the  other. 
In  the  sanie  gfdiery  is  a  picture  known  to  collectors  as  St. 
George,  but  which  ought  rather  be  called  St.  Peter  the  Mar- 
tyr, for  the  brethren  of  which  Society  at  Modena  it  was  exe- 
cuted. It  contains  as  usual  a  Virgin  and  Child,  near  whom 
on  the  right  is  St  Peter  the  Martyr  in  an  attitude  of  inter- 
cession-^on  the  left  is  St.  Geminiano  presenting  the  model  of 
a  church  to  the  Bambino,  St.  John  and  St.  George  are  iti 
front,  and  between  them  are  two  small  angels,  whose  exqui- 
site grace  is  said  to  have  drawn  the  following  sally  from 
Guide:   ''Have  the  children,  of  Correggio  grown  up  and 
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walked,  mr  ane  tbey  sliii  t9  bo  fbiind  on  the  pictnre  oi  &U 
Pietro  Martire^  where  I  last  left  than  V* 

In  the  pietare  just  naaied  Correggio  had  inaaifested  a 
great  adyance  towardi  his  furtnre  diatingaished  exoeUenoe, 
and  be  appears,  in  eoaseqaeoee  of  it  {o  have  been  largely 
employed  in  conventnal  decoration  ;  that  branch  of  the  art  in 
which  tbe  highest  talents  at  that  time,  necessarily,  were  most 
in  requisition.  In  July  1520,  we  find  him  esponsed  to  Giro- 
lama,  danghter  of  Bartolomeo  Merlini,  an  esqnire  of  the 
Marquis  ck  Mantua,  who  had  honourably  fallen  seventeen 
years  before  in  the  battle  of  Tare.  She  appears  to  have 
been  a  person  of  birth^  condition,  and  beauty ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  her  husband  took  her  as  his  model  for  the  picture 
entitled  La  Madonna  ZingareUa^  from  the  gipsey  costume 
with  which  the  head  of  the  Virgin  is  decorated* 

Correggio  had  now  become  known  far  beyond  his  native 
city,  and  he  was  summoned  to  ,paint  an  apartment  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Paolo,  at  Parma.  Much  of  this  is  still  left 
in  higb  preservation,  and  it  shews  the  great  progress  which 
he  hsMl  made  both  in  foreshortening,  and  in  the  use  of  thenar 
obscure.  The  Monks  of  St.  John  next  engaged  him  in  the 
grand  work  of  their  cupola* 

^  The  subject  is  the  Ascension  of  Christ  into  glory,  surrounded 
by  the  twelve  Apostles,  seated  on  the  clouds ;  and  in  the  lunettes 
the  four  £vangeli8ts,  and  four  Doctors  of  the  church.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  painting  presented  difficulties  whidh  none  but  so  great 
an  artist  could  have  overcome  -,  for  the  cupola  has  neither  skjiigbt 
nor  windows,  and  consequently  the  whole  effect  of  the  piece  must 
depend  on  the  light  reflected  from  below.  The  figures  cf  the 
Apostles  are  chiefly  naked,  gigantic,  and  in  a  style  of  peculiar 
grandeur."    P.  75. 

Various  other  parts  o(  the  church  were  adorned  by  him  at 
the  same  time,  and  th^  Monks  were  so  delighted  by  bis  ef- 
forts, that  tbey  conferred  upon  him,  by  letters  patent,  the 
bigfa  privilege  of  confraternity,  an  honour  much  sought  after, 
and  never  bestowed  but  upon  persons  eminent  for  rank  or 
talents.  It  conveyed  a  participation  in  all  spiritual  benefits 
derived  frqm  the  prayers,  masses,  alms,  and  other  pious 
works  of  the  community. 

While  eniployed  on  these  and  other  fresco  works,  during 
the  cold  season  in  which  his  labours  in  this  branch  were'sus- 
pended,  he  produced  the  celebrated  picture  known  as  La 
N6tte.  The  subject  is  the  Nativity,  and  the  principal  light 
emanates  from  the  body  of  the  child,  but  is  met  by  a  secondary 
light  proceeding  from  a  groupe  of  angels  above.    It  has  al« 
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ways  been  cited  as  onei  of  the  greatest  if  not  the  very  greatest 
proofs  of  this  master's  skill.  No  painter  before  him  fjnad  ever 
comprised  in  so  small  a  compass,  an  equal  depth  of  light 
and  shade :  and  the  judgment  displayed  in  the  distribution 
and  expression  of  the  several  figures^  have  ever  been  the 
admiration  of  critics  on  the  Art  of  Painting.  It  was  intend- 
ed for  the  chapel  of  the  Pratoneri  family  in  the  charch  of  St. 
Frospero,  at  Reggio,  and  the  price  paid  for  it  was  47|  dn- 
cats>  according  to  our  former  calculation,  about  140/.  In  the 
year  1640,  a  copy  was  substituted  for  it,  in  the  Pratoneri  cha- 
pel, and  it  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  Dresden  Gallery. 

The  St.  Jerome  was  another  picture  painted  about  this  time, 
for  Briseis,  a  widow  of  the  noble  Parmesan  family  of  Bergonzi. 
It  is  deservedly  classed  among  his  most  beautiful  works^  and 
having  been  presented  by  the  original  purchaser  to  the  charch 
of  St.  Antonio  Abbate  at  Parma,  it  has  always  been  an  ob- 
ject of  uncommon  solicitude  to  that  city.  The  original  price 
was  400  lire,  about  240/.  of  our  mon^y  at  present.  In  1749 
the  reigning  king  of  Portugal  tempted  the  Abbate  of  St.  An- 
tonio with  an  offer  of  20,000  zecchine>  (abont  9000/.)  and 
the :  community,  fearful  of  losing  their  invaluable  treasure, 
appealed  to  the  Infant  Don  Philip,  their  sovereign.  By  his 
order  it  was  transferred  to  the  cathedral,  and  thence  to  the 
Academy  of  Painting,  which  he  instituted  in  1756.  To  this, 
after  a  short  emigration  to  Paris,  it  has  now  returned,  and  is 
^among  the  freshest  and  best  preserved  specimens  of  the  an- 
cient masters. 

A  third  convent,  that  of  St.  Sebastian,  employed  Correggio 
nearly  at  the  time  of  the  engagements  which  we  have  just 
mentioned,  to  compose  a  picture  in  honour  of  their  patron 
Saint.  Besides  the  figure  of  St.  Sebastian,  the  anatomy  of 
which  is  composed  with  extraordinary  skill,  it  contains  a 
Virgin  and  Child,  St.  Geminiano  and  St.  Roque.  The  coun- 
tenance of  St.  Sebastian,  expressive  of  the  most  exalted 
hope,  is  finely  contrasted  with  the  marks  of  bodily  agony, 
which  are  evident  in  his  figure ;  and  the  blaze  of  glory  from 
which  the  Virgin  and  Child  appear  to  emerge,  is  skilfully 
melted  away  over  the  surrounding  objects.  This  picture, 
with  ail  the  others  which  the  dtike  of  Modena  took  under  his 
protection,  has  passed  to  the  Dresden  Gallery. 

T*he  cathedral  of  Parma  was  Correggio's  next  great  work. 
The  sp)sice  which  be  engaged  to  paint  comprised  2699  ieet ;  and 
for  this  he  stipulated,  that  besides  the  expences  for  scaffold- 
ing and  other  preparations^  and  100- ducats  for  leaf-gold,  he 
.should  receive  1000  ducats,  a  sum  which,  according  to  our 
former  calculation,  may  be  estimated  at  3000/.  of  present 
money.     The  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter  in  this 
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underbdLhig  were  very  oonsiderabie.  The  dom0  is  oct^onal^ 
nearly  thirty- nine  feet  Id  diameter,  and  lighted  by  oval  win- 
dows in  the  lower  part.  He  chose  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  for  the  subject ;  and  Mengs^who  looked  i^losely  and  witb 
a  painter's  eye  to  the  boldness  of  the  foreshortening;  has  ex- 
pressed  himself  in  terms  which  any  translation  would  weaken, 
and  which  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  daring  of  Correg- 
gio  in  this  most  difficult  operation  of  the  Art.  He  callc  it 
sconcia  terribile.  Between  the  windows  on  the  angles  of  the 
dome  are  disposed  figures  of  the  Apostles,  which  appear 
painted  vertically  on  the  cornice.  In  the  lunettes  between 
the  arches  which  support  the  cupola^  are  four  capacious 
niches,  containing  the  patrons  of  the  city,  St.  John  the 
Baptist/  St  Hilary,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  Beri^ard  degli 
Uberti :  the  light  is  so  thrown  upon  these  from  the  groupes 
above,  that  they  appear  absolutely  detached  from  the  wall. 
In  order  to  surmount  the  extraordinary  difficulies  presented 
by  the  shape  of  the  building,  Correggio  sketched  numerous 
cartoons  of  its  different  portions,  many  of  which  are  still  ex- 
tant in  Italy.  An  English  gentleman  (Mr.  Ford)  possesses  a 
sketch,  which  there  can  be  little  doubt  is  the  rough  draft  of 
this  matchless  cupola.  It  is  painted  on  thin  cotton  canvas^ 
and  is  of  an  octangular  form,  to  correspond  with  the  shape  of 
the  dome.  The  general  distribution  is  the  same^  but  in  par- 
ticulars there  are  many  important  variations.  The  figure  of 
the  Almighty,  which  is  introduced  in  the  sketch,  does  not 
exist  in  the  painting ;  and  the  Christ,  who  in  the  fik*st  is  an 
infant,  in  the  second  is  an  adult. 

This  ^reat  work  was  much  interrupted,  partly  by  other 
engagements,  partly  by  the  internal  feuds  of  Italy,  and  partly 
by  the  bad  taste  of  his  employers.  Some  of  the  monkS|  as 
it  is  said,  objected  to  the  smallness  of  inany  of  the,  figures, 
and  sarcastically  termed  the  groupe  a  fricassee  of  frogs, ^ftiaz- 
zettodi  rane.  On  an  appeal  being  made  to  Titian,  who  was 
at  the  time  on  a  visit  at  Parma,  in  the  suite  of  Charles  V.  ha 
pronounced  it  to  be  the  finest  composition  he  had  ever  seen. 
Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  these  anecdotes,'  it  is  quitei 
clear  that  soime  dissatisfaction  arose  between  the  contracting 
parties,  and  that  the  cupola  was  finished  by  other  hands. 

The  pictures  which  Correggio  painted  for  Charles  V.  by 
order  of  the  second  duke  of  Mantua,  were  doomed  to  encounter 
a  very  singular  fate.  Julius  Romano  pronounced  them  to  be 
the  finest  pieces  of  colouring  he  had  ever  seen.  On  the- 
capture  of  Prague  by.  the  Swedes,  they  formed  part  of  the 
booty  taken  from  the  Imperialists,  and  Gnstavus  Adolphus 
sent  them  to  Stockholm.     Here,  after  a  time,  they  were  for- 
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gotten;  and  in  Ae  reign  of  Cbristkia,  Boofden,  a  Preadi 
painter,  whom  she  patronized,  discovered  tbem  as  window 
stratters  of  a  stable.  After  ti»e  death  of  Christina  tfaejf 
passed  socces^iTely  iwto  ibe  hands  of  the  Diike  of  firacmno, 
aad  the  Regent  Otieans*  The  son  of  the  last,  te  whom  few 
of  bis  paternal  tastes  descended,  was  shocked  at  the  nncHty 
of  the  figures,  and  ordered  them  to  be  cut  in  pieces ;  per- 
laps,  as  in  the  case  of  a  picture  of  lo,  ascribed  to  the  same 
roaster,  he  performed  th^  execution  with  his  own  hands. 

Correggio  died  in  1534,  at  tbe  early  age  of  forty^one.  Of 
the  woiks  ascribed  to  him,  four  are  denned  particularly 
worthy  of  mention  by  the  asthor  of  this  Memoir.  The  Agony 
in  the  Grarden,  which  was  purchased  by  Philip  the  IVth  of  Spain 
for  1500/.,  and  was  among  the  prizes  captured  by  the  Dnke 
of  Wellington  in  Joseph  Buonaparte's  baggage,  on  his  flight 
iVom  Madrid :  the  Magdaien,whieh  was  long  in  the  possesskMi 
of  the  Dakes  of  Modena,  and  was  so  highly  prized  by  tbem, 
that  whenever  they  left  their  Capital^  it  acompanied  them  ni 
a  case  fitted  for  the  purpose  to  the  travellings  carriage. 
When  in  the  collection  of  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  aad 
Elector  of  Saxony,  he  mounted  it  in  a  silver  frame,  adorned 
with  jewds,  and  kept  it  locked  in  a  case  in  his  private  apart^ 
ment.  A  few  years  since  it  was  stolen  from  tbe  DresdcB 
Gallery,  in  which  it  had  been  placed  after  the  death  of  A»> 
gvstus,  and  yras  only  reeovwed  by  the  ofier  of  a  great  re- 
ward.  The  education  of  Cupid  represents  Mercury  teack* 
ing  the  infant  God  to  read  im  the  presence  of  his  mother. 
Of  this  there  is  a  duplicate.  One  of  tbem  wasparehased  by  the 
Duke  d'Alva,  from  the  gallery  of  our  Charles  1.  and  a  few  years 
since  was,  and  perhaps  is  still,  in  the  possesion 'of  that  fa- 
mily :  the  other  passed  from  the  Odeidaschi  Gallery  to  that  ef 
Orleans,  and  is  believed  at  present  to  be  at  Sans  Souci. 
Lastly^  a  Venus*  Anadyomen^,  supported  by  Tritons,  whiek 
in  1778  was  in  a  private  collection  at  Kome*  Beadea 
these  and  others  which  are  generally  admitted  to  be  genuine* 
Pungileoni  the  latest  biographer  of  Conr^gio  l»s  filled 
fiftypages  with  a  list  of  his  reputed  works. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  abridge  the  chapter  in  which  the 
style  of  Correggfio  is  criticised ;  any  mutilation  of  it  woukk 
b^  unjust,  for  though  brief  in  itself  it  bears  evident  marks  of 
the  deep  study  of  this  particular  artist,  and  a  very  accurate 
general  knowledge  of  the  art.  OujC  note,  however,  we  shall 
^Ltract  for  the  sake  of  the  judicious  advice  which  it  containa^ 

<<  Much  confusion  has  been  thrown  on  this  subject,  by  the  adop- 
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tioii  of  the  foreiga  term  chiarosqturo^  or  cleac  obaeitre,  as  vte  translate 
it ;  when  the  simple  words  light  and  shade,  would  convey  all  the 
■leaniiig  which  that  term  intended  to  express.  Its  e^ect  cannot 
be  better  illustrated,  than  by  adverting  to  the  appearance  of  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  illuminated  by  rays  of  light,  which  Titian  is  said 
to  have  used  as  a  pattern.  As  some  of  the  grapes  are  struck  di* 
rectly  by  the  light,  others  thrown  into  shade,  and  some  partake  of 
both,  partly  from  the  direct  rays,  and  partly  from  reflection,  they 
furnish  an  apt  exemplification  of  the  manner  in  which  the  lights 
and  shades  aid  and  animate  the  disposition  of  a  groupe  of  figmres  in 
painting/'     P.  209. 

The  biography  of  ParmegianQ,  which  forms  the  conclading 
porti<m  of  this  volume,  is  principally  drawn  from  bis  life, 
.pnblished  by  Father  Affo,  at  Parma,  17B4.  Grifolamo  Fran- 
cesco Maria  Mazzola  wad  bom  at  Parma,  in  1503,  and  as 
msaal,  adopted  the  name  of  bis  birth-plaice  rather  than  that  ^ 
kis  family.  The  death  of  his  father  threw  him,  when  a  child^ 
to  the  guardianship  of  some  uncles,  who  bestowed  much 
pains  upon  his  education,  and  indulged  the  early  taste 
which  he  had  manifested  for  painting;  but  of  the  master 
under  whom  he  studied  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  with  cer- 
tainty. Before  he  was  fourteen  be  had  painted  a  Baptism  of 
Christ,  which  attracted  much  notice.  It  was  first  placed  in 
the  church  of  the  Anaunzaata  at  Parma,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century  was  possessed  by  the  Counts  of  San  Vitale. 
Tho  war  between  Francis  the  First  and  Leo  the  Tenth  com- 
pietted  him  tp  a  sboct  retirement  to  the  territories  of  Mo- 
dena,  and  here  he  produced  a  St.  Francis  and  a  St.  CatheriAe 
far  beyond  his  years.  On  his  retium  to  Parnm  in  his  tweii* 
tieth  year,  he  wa&  engaged  to  decorate  the  sidira  and  roo£  ef 
two  chapels  near-  the  entrance  of  the  ebareh  of  St.  Joiui, 
wbtte  Correggio  was  enrpfoyed  npoa  the  dome.  The  sid«s 
and  roof  of  a  chapel  in  the  cathedi^I  were  afterwards^  entrw&ted 
to  hiiQ  in  like  manner,  but  this  engagement  was  never  com- 
pleted, in  consequence  of  some  alteration  in  the  plan  of  the 
building. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  fired  with  the  love  of  the  Roman 
school,  he  determined  to  complete  his  studies  in  the  Capitsd 
of  Italy.  In  order  to  introduce  himself  to  the  Pope  (Cle- 
ment VII.)  he  bore  with  him  three  pictures  which  he  had 
finished  with  especial  care.  One  of  them  was  a  singular  de- 
ception. It  was  a  portrait  of  himself,  on  a  convex  surface  of 
wood,  resembling  the  image  depicted  in  a  mirror.  It  was 
ttueh  admired,  and  having  passed  thron&^h  several  hands, 
and  among  others,  those  of  the  celebrated  Aretitto,  was  ia  the 
end  deposited  in  the  Treasory  at  Vienna. 
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The  Pope  received  the  yoang  aspirant  most  graciously^ 
and  extended  his  patronage  to  him.  His  ambition  was 
keenly  e^M^ited  by  this  notice, '  and  he  pursued  his  studies  of 
antiquity  and  the  great  painters  with  the  utpiost  diligence. 
His  imitations  of  Raphael  were  so  close^  and  in  the  beauty  of 
his  person  he  so  strongly  resembled  the  deceased  master,  that 
it  was  popularly  reported  that  the  soul  of  Raphael  had  mi* 
grated  into  the  body  of  Parmegiano.  His  own  style  was 
rapidly  formed  by  this  culture  of  others^  and  he  was  said  to 
form  a  union  of  the  characteristics  of  Rapliael,  Michael  Ag- 
nolo,  and  Correggio. 

The  blockade  and  siege  of  Rome  by  the  Emperor  fatally 
interrupted  the  brilliant  hopes  of  the  young  painter,  who  had 
been  promised  the  Hall  of  the  Vatican  for  an  adequate  dis- 
play of  his  powers.  During  his  short  stay,  however,  in  the 
eternal  city,  he  finished  several  celebrated  pictures,  and 
among  them  the  Vision  of  St.  Jerome,  which  has  recently 
attracted  much  notice  among  ourselves  by  its  exhibition 
at  the  British  Gallery. 

^*  Vasari  says,  the  picture  painted  for  Donna  Maria  Bufialini^  was 
intended  to  be  placed  in  the  Church  of  St.  Salvatore  del  Lauro,  in 
a  chapel  near  the  door.  He  adds  that  when  Parmegiano  lefl  Rome, 
he  deposited  it  with  the  Frati  della  Pace,  in  whose  refectory  it  re- 
mained several  years.  It  was  removed  by  Giulio  Bufialini  to  the 
church  of  the  family  at  Cittk  di  Castello. 

''  Affd,  afler  relating  these  facts,  adds  that  it  remained  in  the 
refectory  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Maria  della  Pace,  till  the  time 
when  Biondo  wrote ;  that  it  was  removed  by  Giulio  Buffalini,  and 
doubtless  placed  in  the  chapel  of  that  noble  family,  in  the  church 
of  the  Augustins.  But  in  consequence  of  the  little  care  which  was 
taken  of  it,  the  Bufi&lini  family  caused  it  to  be  transferred  to  their 
palace,  in  which  it  remained  in  his  (Afio's)  time,  and  though  con- 
siderably injured,  was  regarded  as  a  treasure. 

'*  This  picture  was  purchased  by  the  late  Marquess  of  Abercom, 
who  sold  It  to  Watson  Taylor,  esq.*'    P.  253.  ^ 

The  price  given  by  the  directors  of  the  British  Grallery^ 
not  by  the  Reverend  Hoi  well  Carr,  as  is  here  stated,  at  Mr. 
Watson  Taylor's  sale,  was  3000  guineas.  / 

Every  great  painter  riesident  in  a  city  subjected  to  storm 
is  tolerably  sure  to  have  the  story  of  Archimedes  at  Syracuse, 
fathered  upon  him.  Parmegiano  is  said  to  have  heard  no- 
thing of  the  tumult  of  assault  till  some  soldiers  burst  into  his 
apartment.  He  was  more  fortunate,  however,  than  the  Sici- 
lian Philosopher.  The  officer  commanding  the  detachment 
was  a  man  of  taste,  and  only  exacted  a  few  pen  and  ink 
sketches ;  a  second  party  demanded  money,  and  a  third  hur- 
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ried  bim  to  prison.  From  this  he  was  soon  liberated,  and 
found  means  of  returning  to  Bologna^  with  the  intention- of 
etching  his  own  best  compositions.  In  this  branch  of  art, 
which  had  bcten  recently  invented,  and  also  in  engraring  on 
wood  he  attained  much  excellence.  But  his  plans  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  treachery  of  a  workman  whom  he  employed 
as  his  assistant,  and  who  stole  his  tools  and  designs.  Once 
again  he  had  recourse  to  the  pencil,  and  among  other  paint* 
ings  be  gave  birth  to  the  Madonna  della  Rosa,  so  called  be- 
cause  it  represents  the  Virgin  offering  a  rose  to  the  infant 
Jesus. 

^'  Of  this  picture  a  curious  anecdote  is  related.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  executed  for  the  celebrated  Aretino,  who  was  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  the  painter;  and  critics  who  have  examined  it 
minutely,  have  discovered  faint  traces  of  wings  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  infant,  ornaments  on  the  female,  and  other  proofs,  that  the 
original  design,  was  a  Venus  and  Cupid,  which  was  certainly  more 
consonant  to  the  character  of  the  licentious  satyrist,  than  a  religious 
.subject.  Some  suppose,  however,  that  the  painter  changed  his 
purpose,  and  having  thus  transformed  it,  presented  it  to  Pope  Cle- 
ment 7th,  and  others  that  it  was  sold  to  the  family  of  Zani,  at 
Bologna;  in  whose  possession  it  continued  till  1752,  when  it  was 
purchased  by  Augustus  the  Third,  King  of  Poland  and  Elector  of 
Saxony,  for  the  price  of  1 850  zecchines,  and  now  adorns  the  gal- 
lery at  Dresden.  It  is  painted  on  wood,  and  in  dimensions  is  four 
french  feet,  by  three  feet  2  inches."     P.  247. 

In  1531  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  was  immedi- 
ately  commissioned  to  decorate  the  principal  chapel  in  the 
church  of  La  Steccata.  In  this  he  proceeded  with  much 
dilatoriness,  and  was  perpetually  called  off  by  private  en- 
gagements, which  his  profuse  expenditure  and  improvident 
habits  appear  to  have  rendered  necessary  for  his  support. 
The  monks  at  length  were  tired  of  remonstrances,  and  they 
arrested  and  imprisoned  him  for  a  breach  of  contract.  He 
obtsdned  his  release  on  a  promise  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  la- 
bours ;  but  this  was  soon  violated,  and  he  contrived  to  escape 
from  their  just  indignation,  and  to  secure  himself  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Cremona.  He  did  not  long  survive  to  mock  them» 
for  a  fever,  probably  occasioned  by  his  excesses,  put  an  end 
to  his  life  on  the  24th  of  August,  1540,  in  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  a  reputation  scarcely  in- 
ferior tb  that  of  the  other  great  master,  whose  life  we  have 
been  considering. 

The  brief  Memoirs  which  we  have  thus  endeavoured  to 
abridge  are  pleasingly  and  unaffectedly  put  together,  and 
form  a  useful  and  agreeable  addition  to  the  libraries  of  all 
lovers  of  the  Arts. 


Art.  YI.  History  of  the  European  Languages;  or,  R^ 
searches  into  the  Affinities  of  the  Teutonic^  Greek,  CeU 
tic,  Sclavonic  and  Indian  Nations.  By  the  late  AlsMon^ 
der  Murray,  D.D.  Prcfessor  of  the  Oriental  Languetges 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  With  a  Life  of  the 
Author.  2  vols.  8vo.  1/.  8«.  Harst,  Robinson  and  Go. 
London ;  and  Constable  and  Co.  Edinburgb*  1823. 

This  learned  work  presents  to  our  contemphition  tw0  very 
interesting  subjects ;  first,  the  antbor  himself,  whose  Kfe  is 
given  at  considerable  length ;  and  secondly^  the  ingenioas 
theory  which  be  has  devised  for  explaining  the  origin  and 
affinities  of  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 

In  regard  to  the  former,  we  are  happj  to  find,  that  Vr* 
Mnrray  had  been  induced  to  famish  with  bis  own  pen  the 
entlines  of  the  earlier  and  more  obscure  part  of  his  scholastic 
history ;  inasmuch  as  he  has  communicated  a  variety  of  par- 
ticulars which  no  other  biographer  couM  have  supplied,  and 
given  authenticity  to  a  number  of  facts  which  would  hardfy- 
n^ve  obtained  belief^  had  not  he  himself  been  the  narrator. 

This  historian  of  the  European  languages  was  the  son  of 
a  peasant^  bom  in  one  of  the  wildest  districts  of  Scotland* 
9nd  educated  among  the  shepherd  hoys  of  the  neighbeur- 
ImkikI*  His  father,  he  informs  u&,  dwelt  in  a  gleu  so  remote 
from  the  haunts  of  civilised  life»^  and  at  such  a  distance  from 
every  public  road  as  seldom  to  be  visited  by  any  wayfaring 
person  besides  the  ambiguous  gypsey  or  the  adventurous 
smuggler ;  and  in  that  glen  he  occupied  a  cottage  so  much 
overshadowed  by  mountains  as  not  to  be  reached  by  a  single 
ray  of  the  sun  during*  sereral  months  of  the  year.  Old  Mur- 
ray, as  if  emulous  of  the  Jewish  Patriarchs  to  whose  eondi- 
tion^  as  shepherd  kings,  his  pursuits  and  habits  had  no' small 
lesemUanee,  took  unto  himself  a  wife  at  the  ageof  tiiree* 
score  and  ten  ;  and  after  begetting  sons  and  daughters,  and 
discharging  the  simple  duties  of  bis  calling  for  twenty* five 
or  thirty  years  more,  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  Ihe  an* 
oient  shepherds  of  Dunketterick.  **  When  I  came  of  ttge 
to  know  him,**  says  the  Professor,  "  except  his  very  grey  or 
rather  white  hair^  I  remember  no  symptoms  of  the  inHuenee 
of  time  about  his  person  or  in  his  appearance.  He  enjoyed 
h(de  good  health  till  about  a  year  before  his  death.** 

'^Sometime  in  autumn,  1781,  he  bought  a  catechism  for  me, 
tod  began  to  teach  me  the  alphabet.  As  it  was  too  good  a  book 
fbr  me  to  handle  at  aU  times,  it  was  gener^ly  locked  up,  and  h^ 
throughout  the  winter,  drew  the  figures  of  the  letters  to  me  in  hi« 
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WiUm  hand  on  the  board  of  an  old  wooUard,  widk  tlw  black  end 
of  an  exiinguished  beattier  stem  or  root,  snatched  from  the  fire. 
I  soon  learned  aJ^  the  alphabet  in  this  farm,  and  became  toriter  at 
well  as  reader,  I  wrought  with  the  board  and  brand  continually* 
Then  i^e  catechism  was  presented ;  and,  in  a  month  or  two  I  could 
read  the  easier  parts  of  it.  I  daily  amused  myself  with  copying, 
as  above,  the  printed  letters.  In  May,  l782,  he  gaye  me  a  small 
psalm-book,  for  which,  I  totally  abandoned  the  catechism,  which 
I  did  not  like,  and  which  I  tore  into  two  pieces  and  concealed  in 
a  hole  of  a  dike.  I  soon  got  many  psalms  by  memory,  and  longed 
for  a  new  book.  Here  difficulties  arose.  The  bible  used  every 
ntgkt  m  the  family  I  was  not  permitted  to  open  or  touch.  The 
rest  of  the  books  were  put  up  in  chests.  I  at  length  got  a  new 
testament,  and  read  the  historical  parts  with  great  curiosity  and 
ardour.  But  I  longed  to  read  the  bible,  which  seemed  to  me  a 
much  more  pleasant  book,  and  I  actually  went  to  where  I  knew 
an  old  loose-leayed  bible  lay,  and  carried  it  away  in  piece-meal. 
I  perfectly  remember  the  strange  pleasure  I  fete  in  reading  tbe 
history  of  Abraham  and  of  David.  I  liked  mournful  narratiyei, 
and  greatly  admired  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  Lamentations. 
I  pored  on  these  pieces  of  the  bible  in  secret  for  many  monthly 
for  I  durst  not  shew  them  openly ;  and,  as  I  read  constantly  and 
remembered  well,  I  soon  astonished  all  our  honest  neighbours  with 
the  large  passages  of  scripture  I  repeated  before  them.  I  have 
forgot  too  much  of  my  biblical  kntmledgei  but  I  can  still  repeat 
all  the  names  of  the  P^iarchs  from  Adam  to  Christ,  and  various 
other  narratives  sddora  committed  to  memory.**^ 

It  was  intended  ifaai  the  young  scholar  should  follow  the 
occupation  of  his  family,  and  take  the  charge  of  siune  sheep 
in  the  glen.  But  his  studious  and  sedentary  babita  were 
soon  found  to  prove  a  serious  impediment  to  his  lepatati^n 
in  this  line  of  life ;  for  whilst  he  was  writing  on.  boards,  and 
tracing  the  progress  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  his  ftod^ 
was  wandering  beyond  boupds,  or  committing  a  trespaes.  os 
some  forbidden  territory.  His  famoj  Meanwhile,  for  won- 
derous  reading  and  a  great  memory  filled  the  months  of  aB 
Dnnketterick,  and  the  mote  penetirating  of  the  rustics  begaa 
to  perceive  that  young  Murray  had  a  secret  voealicm  to 
higher  duties,  and  that  he  would  probably  be  called  to  dis- 
charge the  pastoral  care  to  men  instead  of  sheep.  But  his 
father's  whole  property  consisted  of  a  few  scores  of  these 
quadrupeds,  and  four  Muirland  cows ;  ^  bia  reward^  says 
the  Professor,  for  herding  the  farm  of  Ketterick  for  Mr. 
Alexander  Laidlen,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Dee.  He  had 
no  debts  and  no  money. ^^  With  such  limited  resources  he- 
could  not  possibly  send  the  boy  to  school.  At  lengthy  ob- 
serves the  auto>biographer,  **  a  brother  of  my  mother  re« 
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turnip  from  Ebgl^d^  where  he  had  made' a  few  hanSfed 
pooDds  as 'a  travelling  merchant.  He  came  to  visit  onr  fa- 
mily, and  being  informed  of  my  genius  as  they  called  it,  un- 
dertook to  place  me  next  spring  at  the  New  Galloway  school, 
and  to  lodge  me  in  the  honse  of  my  grandfather,  then  alive, 
and  dwelling  about  a  mile  from  New  Galloway." 

The  reception  of  the  shepherd  boy  in  this  new  scene  of 
aipbition  was  not  very  gratifying  to  his  pride.  His  pronun- 
ciation was  laughed  at,  and  his  whole  speech  was  made  a 
subject  of  fun.  He  bore  this  merriment  with  that  kind  of 
stoicism  which  arises  from  necessity,  and  pursuing  his  stu- 
dies meanwhile  with  the  ardour  natural  to  his  character,  he 
soon  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  form,  and  became 
'^  Dux  of  the  bible  class."  But  his  morals  did  not  keep 
pace  with  his  scholarship.  **  My  grandfather,  says  he,  was 
an  old  man  and  could  not  superintend  my  proceedings.  I 
learned,  therefore,  to  swear,  lie,  and  do  bad  tricks,  all  which 
practices  I  have  ever  since  detested."  The  end  of  the  sea- 
son, however,  sent  him  home  in  bad  health,  a  circumstance 
which  interrupted  his  attendance  at  school  which  he  **  saw 
no  more  for  four  years." 

He  was  now  fourteen,  and  his  reading  assumed,  of  course, 
a  somewhat  different  character.  His  imagination  was  smit- 
ten with  the  romantic  poetry  of  the  mountains,  the  spirit  of 
which  still  continues  to  linger  among  the  glens  and  wilds  of 
the  border  districts.  He  had  i^en  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase, 
and  was  quite  enraptured  with  it ;  and  all  the  money  he  could 
raise,  or  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  ''  every  six-pence  that 
friends  or  strangers  gave  me,  was  spent  on  ballads  and  pen- 
ny histories.'^  The  legends  of  Wallace,  of  Sir  James  the 
Kose,  the  works  of  Sir  David  Lindsay,  the  Cloud  of  Wit- 
nesses, and  the  Hind  let  Loose  occupied  his  leisure  hours,' 
or  filled  up  the  vacuity  of  his  mind  whilst  following  the  tracks 
of  the  sheep  on  the  hills  and  moors  of  his  native  parish.  But 
the  fame  of  his  learning  procured  for  him,  about  this  period, 
some  employment  as  a  teacher.  He  was  engaged  by  two  or 
three  families  in  the  neighbourhood  to  communicate  to  their 
children  some  portion  of  his  rare  accomplishments ;  and,  as 
these  families  were  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from* 
one  another,  his  services  necessarily  became  migratory  and 
successive.  He  lived  under  every  separate  roof,  six  weeks 
at  a  time,  during  the  winter  months ;  and  when  spring  re- 
turned, the  process  of  instruction  was  at  once  suspended, 
and  the  young  teacher  and  his  pupils  betook  themselves  to 
the  labours  or  amusements  of  the  surrounding  hills,  till  the 
sedate  months  of  the  closing  year  called  them  again  to  their 
books* 
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Uaying  spent  a  season  or  two  in  this 'peripatetic  style  of 
life  he  returned  once  more  to  school,  with  the  intention,  it 
would  appear^  of  qualifying  himself  for  the  humble  office  of 
a  mercantile  clerk  in  the  West  Indies.  He  had,  however^ 
no  fixed  plan  in  his  education,  and  he  seems  on  all  occasions 
to  have  owed  to  mere  chance  the  direction  of  his  studies,  as 
well  as  those  remarkable  acquirements  which  afterwards  se- 
cured for  him  so  high  a  place  in  the  literary  world.  For  in- 
stance, his  first  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  language 
originated  in  the  following  accident:— In  1789,  when  at 
Dunketterick  **  an  o]d  woman,  who  lived  near,  showed  me  her 
psalm-book,  which  was  printed  with  a  large  type,  had  notes 
on  each  page,  and  likewise  what  I  discovered  to  be  the  He- 
brew alphabet,  marked  letter  after  letter  in  the  119th  psalm. 
I  tbok  a  copy  of  these  letters  hy  printing  them  off  in  my  old 
way,  and  kept  them.*'  Again,  he  was  indebted  for  his  know- 
ledge of  Latin  to  a  circumstance  equally  fortuitous.  He 
had  borrowed  a  copy  of  the  '^Rudiments"  from  an  idle 
school  companion,  who  was  desirous  that  the  book  should 
be  used  by  any  one  rather  than  by  liimself  ;^  and 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  midsummer  fair  of  Newton  Stewart  I 
set  out  for  school,  and  accidentally  put  into  my  pocket  the  Latin 
Grammar  instead  of  the  thin  French  Rudiments.  On  an  ordinary 
day,  Mr.  Cramond  would  have  chid  me  for  this,  but  on  that  fefr* 
live  morning  he  was  melloxv  and  in  excellent  spirits,  a  state  not 
very  good  for  a  teacher,  but  always  desired  in  him  by  me,  for  he 
was  then  very  communicative.  •  With  great  glee  he  replied  when  I 
told  him  my  mistake,  and  shewed  the  Rudiments,  *  Gad,  Sandy, 
I  shall  try  thee  with  Latin,'  and  accordingly  read  over  to  me  no 
less  than  two  of  the  declensions.  It  was  his  custom,  with  me,  to 
permit  me  to  get  as  long  lessons  as  I  pleased,  and  never  to  fetter 
me  by  joining  me  to  a  class,  &c.'' 

In  a  way  somewhat  similar  he  stumbled  into  an  acquain-  ^ 
tance  with  Greek.  He  borrowed  a  book  and  a  lesson  from 
any  one  who  could  lend,  or  who  did  not  actually  refuse  to 
give  ;  and  having  procured  for  eighteen-pence  a  large  Latin 
Dictionary  he  proceeded  forthwith  to  make  himself  master 
of  all  the  vocables  which  it  contained,  together  with  the 
Greek  synonymes  and  Hebrew  derivations.  Nor  did  he  al- 
low himself  to  remain  entirely  ignorant  of  the  English  clas- 
sics. 

'^  Here,  says  he,  I  got  another  book  which  from  that  time  has 
influenced  and  inflamed  my  imagination ;  this  was  Paradise  Lost, 
of  which  I  had  heard,  and  which  I  was  eager  to  see.  I  cannot 
describe  to  you  the  ardour  or  various  feelings  with  which  I  read. 


studied,  and  admired  4t^  first-rate  work  I  found  it  as  dittcnlt 
to  undeffSCand  as  Lfllin,  and  soon  saw  that  it  required  to  t>e  jforsed 
like  tint  language.  I  accoant  my  ftrst  acquaintance  wkh  Paradise 
Lost  an  era  in  my  reading." 

His  inirodaction  to  Anglo-Saxon  was  equally  fortuitoiuu 
Some  one  happened  to  lend  him  Bailie's  English  Dictionary, 
*'  which,  says  be,  I  studied  carefully,  and  learped  from  it  a 
great  variety  of  useful  matters.  I  gained  from  it  the  Anglih 
Saxon  alphabet,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Pater  Noster,  and  many 
words  in  that  venerable  dialect.  This  enabled  we  to  read 
Hickie's  Saxon  Grammar  without  difficulty  after  I  went  into 
Edinburgh,  and  led  the  way  to  the  Visigothic  and  German."* 
It  was,  we  think,  during  his  residence  in  the  city  now 
named,  that  he  obtained  a  copy  of  Ulphilas'  Gothic  version 
of  the  Gospels,  which  he  highly  valued  as  confirming  him  in 
those  ideas  which  he  had  already  begun  to  entertain  condern* 
ing  the  origin  of  the  European  languages.  But  it  admits 
not  of  doubt  that  his  thoughts  were  fir^t  turned  to  this  inte- 
resting subject  by  the  simple  circumstance  which  we  have* 
just  mentioned. 

About  the  year  1791,  when  as  yet  his  time  was  employed 
in  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  various  languages,  and  in 
teaching  the  childr^i  of  the  small  farmers  in  the  vicinity,  be 
addressed  the  udnisler  of  his  parish  (at  whose  request  it 
should  seem,  he  afterwards  drew  up  the  biographical  sketch 
which  we  are  no-w  abridging)  in  letters  written  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  This  introduction  secured  for  him  some  useful  advice 
and  the  loan  of  a  few  classical  school-books,  after  which  be 
continued*  as  before,  to  pursue  his  desultory  studieis,  and  to 
earn  small  fees  wherever  he  could  find  volumes  to  read,  and 
pupils  to  instruct.  His  ambition,  at  length,  aspired  to  the 
fame  of  authorship.  He  attempted  an  epic  poem  on  the 
subject  of  Arthur  the  general  of  the  Britons,  and  infased 
into  it  the  essence  of  all  the  sublime  ideas  which  his  reading 
had  enabled  him  to  extract  from  Ossian,  Milton,  and  Ho« 
mer ;  but  finding,  upon  trial,  that  his  success  in  con^posi- 
tion  was  not  equal  to  his  taste,  unimproved  as  the  latter  still 
was,  be  relinquished  the  undertaking  in  utter  despair.  Ha 
next  directed  his  talei^ts  and  spare  time  to  the  translation  of 
a  manuscript  volume  containing  the  lectures  of  Arnold 
Drakenburg,  a  German  Professor,  on  the  lives  and  writings^ 
of  the  Roman  authors,  from  Livius  Andronicus  down  to 
Quintilian.  ^ 

**  Early  in  1794  I  tesolved  te  go  to  Dumfries  and  presem  mf 
translation  to  thebookMllers  there.     As  I  had  doubts  Teqpectii^ 
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llie  guocew  of  a  history  of  the  Latin  writers^  I  likewise  oompoted 
a  number  of  poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  and  mosC  of 
them  very  indifferent.  I  went  to  Dumfries  in  June,  i794i«  and 
found  that  neither  of  the  two  booksellers  there  would  undertake 
to  publish  ray  translation  ;  but  I  got  a  number  of  subscription 
papers  printed,  in  order  to  promote  the  publication  of  the  poetna. 
I  collected  by  myself  and  friends  four  or  five  hundred  subscrip- 
tions.  During  the  visit  to  Dumfries,  I  was  introduced  to  Robert 
Burns,  who  treated  me  with  great  kindness, — told  me  that  if  I 
could  get  out  to  college  without  publishing  my  poems,  it  would  be 
better,  as  my  taste  was  young  and  not  formed,  and  I  would  be 
ashamed  of  my  productions  when  I  could  write  and  judge  better* 
I  understood  this,  and  resolved  to  make  pttblication  my  last  re^ 
source.'* 

His  chief  patron,  however,  appeared  at  length  in  the  per- 
son of  a  very  humble  friend  named  M'Harg,  who  seems  to 
have  followed  the  employment  of  a  hawker  or  itinerant 
dealer  in  tea.  Being  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  course  of  his  busi- 
ness, he  had  mentioned  Murray  to  Mr.  James  Kinnear,  at 
that  time  a  joumeynlan  printer  in  the  king's  -printing-office, 
who  with  the  view  of  recommending  him  to  some  literary 
persons  in  the  northern  metropolis,  forthwith  requested  that 
the  rustic  scholar  would  forward  to  his  address  some  speci- 
mens of  his  knowledge  and  ability.  These  were  accordingly 
famished,  without  delay,  to  the  benevolent  printer,  and  in 
the  progress  of  a  little  time,  the  future  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  was  introduced  through  the  channel  now  mention- 
ed to  the  Principal  of  Edinburgh  college,  who  soon  procured 
for  him,  not  only  the  means  of  attending  the  several  lectures 
without  expense,  but  also  such  other  assistance  and  protec- 
tion as  enabled  him  to  prosecute  his  studies  with  every  ad- 
vantage which  that  seminary  can  afford.  The  house  •f  the 
worthy  printer,  Mr.  Kinnear,  was  the  first  which  receive4 
young  Murray  on  his  arrival  in  town  ;  and,  it  is  added  that 
'^  he  owed  much  to  his  attentions  and  civilities  daring  the 
whole  course  of  his  academical  attendance." 

His  subsequent  Ustory  presents  nothing  particularly  re^ 
markable.  Like  most  natural  prodigies  of  the  learned  kind, 
be  became  an  ordinary  man,  us  soon  as  he  was  confined  to 
the  ordinary  pursuits  and  beaten  path  of  the  scholastic  life. 
He  still  retained,  no  doubt,  an  uncommon  facility  in  acquire 
ing  languages ;  and,  as  he  soon  began  to  perceive  the  ori- 
ginal affinity  between  the  languages  of  the  East  and  the  dia- 
lects of  Europe,  he  applied  his  mind  with  more  eagerness 
to  oriental  researches  and  philological  speculations.  In  the 
prospectus  of  a  work  wbioh  he  was  induced  to  announce 
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many  years  ago,  be  expressed  himself  "  gratified  to  find« 
'  what  has  often  been  vaguely  asserted,  that  the  Greek  and 
Latin  are  only  dialects  of  a  language  much  more  simple, 
elegant,  and  ancient,  which  forms  the  basis  of  almost  all 
the  tongues  of  Europe ;  and  I  hope  to  demonstrate,  on  some 
future  occasion — of  Sanscrit  itself," 

He  had  paid,  already,  much^  attention  to  the  language  of 
Abyssinia.  By  the  help  of  Ludolph's  dictionary,  and  the 
Polyglott  bible  he  made  himself  master  of  the  two  dialects, 
of  which  that  language  consists  ;  of  the  Amharic  which. is 
the  court  .dialect,  and  of  the  Geez  or  Tigr6^  which  is  the 
written  language,  and  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  common  use 
beyond  the  province  of  Tigr6.  He  had  become  acquainted^ 
besides,  with  the  dialects  which  are  spoken  in  the.  countries 
contiguous  to  Abyssinia,  the  Falashan,  Gafat,  Ajon,  Galla, 
and  others;  which  qualifications  soon  pointed  him  out  to  the 
booksellers  as  a  very  proper  person  to  be  employed  for  pre- 
paring a  new  edition  of  Brace's  well-known  Travels  into 
those  remote  parts  of  Africa.  That  his  acquirements  in  the 
species  of  philology  now  described  were  unusually  great,*  is 
proved  by  a  singular  application  which  was  made  to  him  in 
the  year  1811,  when  Mr.  Salt  returned  from  his  mission  to 
the  court  of  Abyssinia.  He  had  brought  with  him  a  letter 
in  the  Ethiopic  language  from  Has  Willida  Selas6,  addres- 
sed to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  as  no  one  in  the  United 
Kingdom  besides  Dr.  Murray  was  thought  competent  to 
translate  it,  application  was  forthwith  made  to  him  through 
the  secretary  of  state,  the  late  Lord  Londonderry.  The 
translation,  says  Mr.  Salt,  was  finished  in  the  most  satisfac-- 
tory  way.  Dr.  Murray  very  soon  after  undertook  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  translating  for  the  use  of  the  Foreign  and  Bri- 
tish Bible  Society,  an  abstruse  dissertation,  in  Ethiopic,  on 
doctrinal  points,  written  by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
and  presented  to  Mr.  Salt  by  the  prime  minister  of  Abyssi- 
nia; and  the  Society,  it  is  added,  felt  so  greatly  obliged  to 
him  for  this  valuable  service,  that  at  a  general  committee, 
the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  presented  to  him,  and  an  order 
given  that  he  should  be  furnished  with  copies  of  all  the  fo- 
reign versions  of  the  Scriptures  published  by  the  Society. 

In  the  year  1812  Dr^  Murray  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Oriental  Languages  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  a  situa- 
tion which  he  filled  only  a  few  months,  for  he  died  in  the 
course  of  this  first  term,  of  a  constitutional  malady  which  his 
sedentary  and  studious  habits  had,  there  is  no  doubt,  contri- 
buted to  render  fatal. 
As  it  was  known  to  the  Professor's  friends  that  he  had  been 


(or*mme  years  engaged  m  a  latge  work  of  a  pHilologic^d' 
Datura,  and  as  considerable  expectations  l^ad  been  excited  by' 
the  aocbnnts  of  it  wliicfa  had  already  reached  the  public  eaf^ 
BO  tisie  wfM  k>st  itf  ascdrtaining  the  pro&^ess  that  he  htiid^ 
actaaiiy  made,  and  the  state  of  preparation  'in  which  h'^.  haid^ 
left  his  manatlcript.  .     '* 

**  In  consequence  of  thefie  view8/|  dbservfes  Dr.  Scott,  •*  the  manu- 
script was  put  into  my  hands.  I- found  that  it  consisted  of  twio 
foiio  Tolum^,  composed  chiefly  of  tex!^  ^th  a  few  notes.  When' 
these  Tolumes  were  compared  they  were  found  to  be  not  copies  oJP 
eachnOtfaer,  biit  two  works  on  the  same. subject. ,  The  first  volume' 
for  the  ^nofit  part  was  elaborately  writtrflr,  but  some  points  were* 
sfjghtly  toughed  upon,  wtpl^ .  otherp  :wef e  oarcied  to  a  disprbpioff«: 
tiop^e  lengths  The^  second'  voluqse  hfM  evideptly  ifeceived  Aef 
Ai|t|ier*s  lafer  ideas.  The  cliaj^ters  ^d;  subdivisions  were  tnpre; 
perfect,  and  the  subjects  treated  in  them  muiih  clearer  and  bettisr 
armn|;ed." 

'T]ie  work,  jn  short,  was  left  in  a  very  iinperfect  state ;  and 
the  volumes  now  before  us  have  :been  cooipiled  fropi  the  two 
manuscript  folios  which  were. placed  in  the  bonds  of  the; 
editpr.  '  The  Notes,  accordingly  are  out  of  all  proportion  to 
tl^e.text:  whilst  in  most  cases  it  is  almost  impossible  to| 
discover  any  difference  or  line  of  distinction  Wtween  die; 
former  and  the  latter.  There  is  generally  speaking  no  con- 
tinuity and  very  little  connej^ioya  in  the  rieasoaiag ;  on  which 
account*  the  reader  is  continually  losing  himself  in.  atndss 
of  exarpples,  withont  being  able  to  jperceive  with  any  !oIear- 
ness^the  principle  whidi  these  examples  are  brought  to  ilhis- 
trate.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  very  unreadable  book  ;  and  thus, 
though  it  is  fuU  of  learning  On  a  veiy  curious  Hiibjecti'  abd 
bears  marks  at  once^  of  deep  research  and  great  ibj^^idty. 
It  fails  to  keep  aliVe  tho  atfentiOti'Or  to'^onviiic'^  Ihejiiilge* 

Hient.  '    ■  *  ■.'"..'■'. 

But  it  is  tiih'e'  we  sh*ould  state  more  .particularly  that  the 
object  of  this  Philosophical  History  of  the  European  !|jan- 
guages  is  to  trace  all  these  tongues  to  one  more  sia9|»le  miu'e 
ancient  and  npiyersal  form,  of  .^eecb- .  ^be  per,^d.a|  which 
tbis  simple  and  energetic  language  was  $poi;e|l,^fMQeB^b^!^• 
yond  the  oldest  records  of  human  society;  btitrifiic^pjoptHre 
may  be  hazarded^,  says  Dr.  Scott,  in  iii8fpsreface,.iit:.w.as 
spoken  by  some  tribe  to  the  north  of  Persia,^iibt  ;fae.from 
the  Eoxine  and  Caspian  seas,  from  wbioh  neighbosrbdod 
the  tide  of  emigration  seems  to  have  flowM'  westward  to 
Europe '  and  in  other  directions. ,  TUil  j>lrilneval  language, 
we  are  told.  Dr.  Murray  found -at  the  rool*of  aH  theian- 
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goages  nfhieh  he  has  ex«mmed  in  this  W9rk^CeUi0r  Teitfmiis^ 
Groek.  and  Latin^  Sclavooit,  Persic^  and  Sanscrit^.r  ,Of  alk 
these  he  found  the  Tentoni®  to  cOme  nearest  to  it^  and  of  the 
brmncbts  of  the  Teatenic  whioh  claim  thia  peailtaritji  th& 
Qri9t  place  is  held  bjr  the  Visigothic,  the  second  by  the  Ta** 
desque  or  Alamannic,  and  the  third  by  the  Anglo-Saxon^ 
He  was .  persuaded  that  the  origiual  language  in  qoestioa 
consisted  of  a  few  monosyllables^  seme  of  which,  nuiy  be 
considered  as  varieties  of  the  jotbers ;  and  of  the^abe  tbinkj^ 
tjbiiatAo  or:  Wag  was  probably  the  first  articulate  sound. 
The  other  monosyllabics,  were  Bag  or  Wag  ;  of  which^^AG 
and  Fag  are  softer  Vteietiest  DwAO;  of  which  ThW^ao 
aMl Tw AG ar^ varieties ;  GwacfotCwag t  liext Lag  aiti 
Hi^AG.  The  sixth  ict  oi^der  is  Mag  :  thef  seventk  is  Wk^ 
and  Hnag  i  the  eighth  is  Bag  or  Hrag  :  and  the  niMii'tit 
ftsftisStVAG. 

.  These  nine  words  are  held  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  ttie* 
European  languages  including  Greek,  Latin/ Celtic,  Cytar 
raig,.  and  even  Sanscrit :  and  on  these  says  Dr«  Bf  urrtijr,  bas^ 
been  erected  an  edifice  of  a  taitnr^  nseftfl  and  wonderfdi  k^nd 
than  apy  which  1  have  exerciAedf  human  ingenuity.  Th^  ge-' 
neric  JataaniQ^  of  these  wonderftil  sytlirbles  may  be  gfven  ^ 
fbtfo^.'    ■■;        ;  ■■     '■•       .  -'■    ■■'■•' 

i»  WhfeA  fire  burnt  or  moved  In  a  stream  •of-  -     ■ 

^  ' ' lUcne^' the  aedOB,  the  fire  iue^  and  its  -          /.  "  >'r* 

-'!'/ bng^  penetrating  quality  wete  denoted  by  Aa     '    .1'   : 

- ;  Vnteni  wdter  y&Med  to  the  pressiuie  of  the  .  ^    . 

^  : 'foot  or  band,  il  tfi9iJ- •-••••••*•••••••••  Wag    . 

,  JVh^. it. rashed  in  a  stream,  it^  was., «•:«».;.  Bag          \    '   ' 

Ijir^ena  man  ^ply  moved  along,  the  term  .,:           .i  .     < 

Wheh  he  moved  by  quick  steps,  it  was  •  •  •  •  '  Gag  j^..  ^, 

But  i{  he  rap,  it  was    ••••.•. •••^.^     Ra.^,        :  /    '. 


if  .he  struck  aiiother  a  vigorous  blow  with   .         u  .  '  V'^*^  . 

^  ''"hife'fist,  itwas'". . .'• . .-.f • ^, . • . •  i'-  Ba-cJ  •  "'    ■'■'^'"* 

'".ff.  he  did  the  tome  i^ith  astaffor  branch  rf        '  ;•  '  •  ^^'^-S^"^. 

^^•'"atrtjevtJhfe^^ofdVas-  ••^'*4^.^J ^r*"   LAfe'"'/*  ''-'.^in.:-^ 

^'^il\i^m^^}am'^'Vc^VLiiMi^  Ra)&  "  ^^    >    <><'' 


i  I 


•»fI!^lt€idMh«dhlm  to  tba^groMd,  M  was'*^*'^«^  DwAt»          '•<'': 

^iiAndiif^tf^'btitbkatodei^, «^brubiiBg''bini  >.:      •      'i    r'r^» 

r:'>iWlien  ftUlen«itwi6s  •<«*«4f  •«*«M*«>«i*«  •^  Mjk>a    '»   i  ^.i  -  ■■. 

!.T«l'«ove  Of  strike  with  41  tqi^ickt  tottering!  .  \            ui    •  .1 

M  ,  uneqii«dim]^Ml«e,'Was.f:«!*»«-^ •«•«•▼•«••  ;(jIwag  or  CUTiMa^  1 
.  To,ptri|ie;WMil^*pVa^»^Ptep, wa^••^v^•-??,^:.I4^^J^l^A«^   I 

,,t)o.^|ikp;w^tip,.qru»^iipgdestroy^^^  ..  ■    ,  .;   •  .  ,», -.., 

was   ••••••^••» ^.f, ••«••••  ••  NAoornNAG 
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To  strike  with  a  strong,  rude,  sharp,  penc* 

tratitig  power,  was  ••••• HRAOorRACf. 

Ta  mote  with  a  weighty  strong  impulse,  was    Swag 

Wbea  any  of  the  actions  denoted  by  these  primitive 
words  was  rapidly  dotie,  ifr^  diminished  manner,  and  tylth 
less  force,  the  broad  sound  of  the  proper  syllable  was  changed 
into  a  slender  one.  Thus  Lig  was  a  slight  blow ;  13\q  a^d 
Tig  and  Aig  were  diminutives  of  Dag  T40  and  Ra^I^ 
whether  used  as  verbs  or  as  nouns. 

As  this  original  language  became  more  familiar  as  a  vdit* 
de  of  thought,  it  was  found  necessary  to  restrict  the  genetal 
meaning  of  these  monosylfables,  or  to  use  them  in  other 
Senses  related  to  these  which  they  originally  bore :  and  thusr 
object  was  accomplished  by  adding  them  to  themselves  or  to 
One  another.  Ag  Was  fiidded  in  the  form  of  A :  Bag  in  thM 
of  ba,fa,  or  pa:  Gag  and  Detg  became  ga  and  da:  I^g  bc^ 
dame  la,  Mag,  nia:  and  Nag,  Rag,  Sag,  gave  na,  ta,  ^* 
The  terms  compounded  of  thei^e  consignificatives,  as  tbejr 
are  called,  with  the  origitial  moiiodyllables,  were  again  cdtH 
sidered  as  roots,  to  Which  the  altered  or  softened  syllaMef^ 
might  be  added  anew:  and  this  proce^  it  is  imagfined^ 
inight  be  repeated,  as  often  as  the  occasionit  of  utterance  ot 
communications  of  thdtlght  happened  to  require. 

^^An  example  will  illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject.  The  radical 
W  AO^  as  has  been  stated,  signifies  to  move,  shake  or  agitate.  This  ia 
its  original  unrestricted  sense,  not  liauted  by  time  or  any  other  cir^ 
cumstance.  When  Ga,  go>  or  Da,  dO|  are  joined  to  it,  Wagjdai 
which  is  a  contraction  for  Wag-Dao,  expresses  that  die  action  Is 
&[ii8hedordone;  andGAWAGiDA,thatitisdoneandgofiebpr;  lliitf 
Sb  the  origin  of  the  imperfectly  preyterite  and  perfectly  pretertie  tense 
diird  participle  in  all  the.  Tcfutodic  dialects.  Another  partici^' 
generally  used  In  k  pret€frite  sense,  was  formed  by  affixing  Madv 
make,  producer  Or  Nac^,  work  upon,  effects^  SoWAGAMJiaiiA 
Wag  ANA  signified  hibved,  that  is,  rHade  to  ttote.  If  llie  radvoat 
fk^.used  as  a  nofim,  which  freqtiently  happened,  th^  words  Ma. 
iknd  Na  g^ve  it  an  attributive  sense*  So  Wao  a  wave^  iiz.  movrng^: 
water,  With  Ma  signified  wavie*made,  that  is,  become-a  wave^  ef . 
wave-augmented ;  in  other  wordsy  with  or  lo  a  wave,  the  wave  added 
to  some  other  thing ;  whieh  feite  is  the  origf^  dative  case :  witli. 
Ka,  Waq  became  Wagha,  a  preterite  partieiple,  an  a^jectiref 
and  accusative  case*  In  the  first  case,  the  new  compound  be- 
longed to  the  verb,  and  signified  moved ;  in  the  second  tp  the 
noun  Wag  and  implied  wave-wrought,  waved :  in  the  third,  !c 
denoted  on  the  wave,  or  acting  on  a  wave,^ 

A  better  example,  perhaps^  is  to  be  found  iit  the  case  oi 
Wag  when  modified  by  the  addition  of  the  consignificatiYe^ 
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A  6.  The  former  signifies  to  moivf :  the  latter,  to  hdvet  and 
Waoag,  or  more  commonly,  WAGic,  signified,  of  course 
to  have  motion^  or  to  be  io;  the  state  pf  motion :  to  be  wavy 
or  wagging, ^ 

The  consignificatives  Ra  apd  Sa,  which  are  abbreviations 
of  Bag,  work,  and  S\vag,  make,  are  equally  efficient  in  de-*: 
noting  the  several  conditions  and  relations  of  action:  and 
their  inflaence  may  be  traced,  our  author  assures  us,  in  the 
grater  part  of  the  words  of  all  languages  from  Tartary  to, 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  .  Ra,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  is  usually 
changed  into  €r;  and  hence  in  place  of  "Wagra,  one  that^ 
wags,  we  have  wagger,.  on  the  same  principle  as  we  have, 
roKfer^  walker^  and  a  thousand  others  of  tlie  same  class. 
The  compounds  pf  Sa  with  the  nine  radicals  were  not  less^ 
nnmerous.   For  example.  Wag,  to  move,  with  Sa,  to  make, 
gave  Wagsa,  to  make  motion,  or,  to  wax:  Mag,  to  brnise,| 
vrith  the  same  Sa  produced  the  verb  Mag^a,  to  make  bruised,* 
tbatis,  to  mash:  Raq,  to  work,  or  extend,  formed  with  Sa 
the.  compound  Ragsa,  to  make  extension,  or  to  rooc .*  and 
lastly.  Lag  with  the  same  co^signiGcative  Sa  became  Lag- 
sa,:  to  beat  down^  Jay  prostrate,  loojsep,  or  make  lax.     In 
this  way,  it  is  presumed,  by  means,  of  the  nine  radical  mono- 
syllables and.  their  compounds  and  abbreviations,  all  the  Ian- 
gnages  of  Europe  have  been  formed.    To  trace  their  po weirs 
and  .applications^  in  the  dijBTerent  term  of  the  different  dia- 
lects is,  says  Dr.  Murray,  that  immediate  rule  by  which*  the 
ince.ssant  bnt  obscure  and  forgotten  steps  of  the  progress*  cff 
speech  may  be  discovered  and  recorded.     In  English^  in- 
Latin,  Greek,. Celtic  and  Sanscrit,   in  ancient  or  in  modent 
language,  the  same  ohanges  on  th^  same  words  hav^  P^^*^ 
daced  that  boundless;  variety  which  overwhelms  the  memory;' 
maiges  the.  mind  of  men  in  different  ages  and  climates,  a 
stranger  to  the  mind  of  hi^  owii  species,,  and  creates  no* 
ordinary  impediment  to  the  dissemination  of  science. 

In  the  in&ncy  of  language  there  would  be  little  distinction 
between  the-  noon  and  the  verb:  for  as  things  woold  be 
named  from  their  most  prominent  qualities,  and  as  all  nature 
Appears  to  the  rude  mind  to  be  animated  with  an  inde* 
pepdeiit  principle  of  motion  and  vitality,  the  noun  woold  ia 
geperal  convey  all  thalt  could  be  expressed  by  the  verb.  The 
savage  would  probably  use  the  exclamation  **  it  runs,**  be- 
Ipre  ne  could  generalize  his  ideas  so  far  as  to  call  a  river, 
"  a  runner*^  '  Biit  the  ^ants  even  of  the  most  simple  condi-- 
tion  of  social  )ife,  and  the  htibits  of  communication  among' 
fh'e  rudest  of  hnrnian  'beings  would  soon  lead  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  time,  so  far  at  leaistas  to  mark  what  was  already  done 
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from  that  which  was  only  meant  to  be  performed:  And  we 
have  no  dodbt  that  Dr.  Murray  is  right  in  supposing  that  the 
first  attethpt  to  mark  preterite  action  would  consist  in  doub- 
ling the  verb;  of  which,  he  adds,  traces  mofe  or  less  evi- 
dent are  found. in  all  tbeJialects  from  Britdihto  China.  For 
example  Lag,  strike,  Idglagi  struck:  Bag^.  beat,  haghagi 
beaten i  Mag,  press,  magmag^  pressed;  and  bo  on  througk** 
but  thie  whole  language.  Th'ese  forms 'which,  served  for  a 
preterite  tense  in  any  person  iaccording  to  the  view  of  the 
speaker,  soon  underwent  contraction,  and  became  Lelogj* 
Sebog^  and  Memog :  it  being  established!  as. a  general  tuW 
that  if  a  be  the  vowel  of  the  present  tense  or  radical,  the 
preterite  receives  o;  but  if  the  vowel  be  slender,  the  pre- 
terite receives  a.  The  sense  of  this  new  form  o^the  verb  was- 
completely  preterite ;  and  whether  it  was  used  as  a  partici- 
ple, a  noun,  or  with  pronouns  as  a  particular  tense,  it  con- 
tinually preserved  its  characteristic  properties. 

>Ye  are  not  satisfied  with  the  accodnt  which  is  next 
given  of  the  personal  prononnsy  but  we  are  perfectly  of  one 
mii^  )ivith  Dr.  Murraiy  in  regard  to  the  ose  wbich^was  first 
loade  of  them  as  additions  or  terminations  Ip  the  root  of  tjbe  ' 
verji).  There  is  a  great  d^al  too  much  of  nypothesis  mixed 
up/with  the  history  both  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  as  well  as  ja. 
constant  reference  to  the  nine  radicals  whose  services  in  this 
great  work  are  equally  marvellous  and  universal :  but,.noti 
wHiistanding.  this  objection,  the  reader  will  .find  that  the 
aflpboity  whii^h  i3  here  maintained  as  subsisting  among  the 
^nguages  of  Europe  is  . supported  with: much  probability 
and  illustrated  with  considerable  success.  .  From  an  exaau« 
n^^on  of  the  Visigothic  as  well  as  from  oth^r  monuments- t>f 
philological  antiquityji  it  appears  that  thepronominal  words 
were  affixed  to  the  verb  as  follows.  The  exaniplo :  here 
chosen  is  Lag,  lay,  gather,  read.       ; 

Sing.  Plu. 

1  Lagama,  and  Laga,  I  lay  1  Lagamansa  Lagamatha  and 

4agamasa,  we  lay 
ithwansa'and  Lagawan-> 
tha,  you  lay 
3  Laga  thwa,  or  La^atha;^  be        3  Lagahwo^da    6r   lidgdnda; 
or  she  layeth    "  They  lay 

As  these  pronouns  were  difficult  to  pronounce,  they  weile 
in  the  course  of  time  either  contracted  or  onntted  alto^ 
gether;  and  in  consequence  of  th^e  changes  the  verb  in 
question  came  to  be  declined  in  the  inore  manageable  form 
which  we  now  subjoin. 
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Siog.  Plu. 

1  Caga  i  Lagam 

2  Lagast  2  J^agiath 

3  Lagath  3  Lfl^anda 

»  •  ■        •  *  • 

The  reader  will  b«  strack  with  die  great  similarity  wliioli 
prevaik  ia  the  flexions  of  the  verb  in  the  nine  foIlGwing  Ian* 
gjBjageSy  as  also  with  tbesam^n^s  of  meaning  which  belongs 
to  the  radical  syllable  Utff  or  leg.  We  have  already  hinted 
that  Lag  in  the  Tentonic  signifies  to  gather  as  well  as  to  lay 
dpwn ;  and  as  it  freqaeptly  imports  to  set  forth,  or  to  lag  nJF 
as  in  a  discourse,  it  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  Grew 
V€rb  Xf7Eiy  to  speak, 

Latin,  ^%-^i       i>f      it:     h^gAmvLB,       itis,   imt^      I  &c. gather, read, 

Greek,  Ltg^o,       eb,    ei;     Ije|«omei|,      ele,    outi.     I&o.My,pat,plae^ 

VisigptU,       Ii«g^ya>     yaisy  «it|i:  liBjI'jFiima  yeitbyyandn,  I&c.place,t>at,li^t 

3axon,  Lag'?,        ast,  ath :  Lag-on,  on,     on.  I  &e.  pat,  plaoe« 

German,  .    Leg-e,       est,  ie ;  Legmen,  en,     en.  I  &o.  lar. 

3ansorit,       Lag-ami,    aai,  a}|i  Lagriinali,      atkat  juitf,  I&c*oIins. 

Old BritJBb,  Car-wn,  .it,  ai :  Car-ai|,  ecti,  ent.  I &o. lorea, 

(Deltie,  Beir-eam, --,  idh :  Beir-earaaid,  ith,,    idia.  Let  me  &o.  bear* 

]Pfyr/Mc«         3ei-ein,    p,  e4:  3er-fsiw«         eid,   end*  J  &c.  piay  bear.. 

The  same  resemblance  is  to  be  trabed  ip  all  the  participles; 
^tive  and  passMH^  present  and  preterite,  and  it  is  so  great 
and  so  obvious  as  to  leave  no  doi;bt  that  the  langnagei?  jnst 
specified  have  to  one  another  that  kind  of  relation  whiish 
arises  from  a  commoq  origin.  The  Vtsigotbic.  which  is  the 
oldest  toxfa  of  the  parent  language  that  is  now  in  existepfce 
$ifford|i  the  best  example  fbr  a"  the  TentOnic  dialects.  The 
six  prononns  a,  i»,  ith^  am,  eith,  anda,  appear  distinetif 
in  iti  verbs;  bat  the'  Anglo-Saxoii  and  German  have  eoir^ 
inpted  all  the  plural  terminations  into  on  and  en,  a  gross 
perversipii,  says  onr  aathor>  occasioned  by  the  resembbme0 
of  am  i^nd  ana*  The  Latin  ^hows  the  pronouns  very  exactly^ 
hot  the;  Sanscrit  ei^cels  all  the  dialects  in  this  resppt.  The 
Greek  and  Latin,  which  he  observes  are  distant  -varietieji  of 
the  same  dialect  once  depliped  the  verb  in  this  manner :    .    . 

■    Leg^amvl^-lisi,  leg^aii ;  (.eg-^mas^  l^^raQiatha,  legamiii. 

The  ml  in  the  first  person  was  dropped  by  the  Greek  f|n|} 
Tehtoniq/ bi|t  ppi  by  the  Sanscrit  ana  Celtic  tribes.  The 
brpi^d  a  in  Greek  wa^  changed  iato  oi  th^  second  persoii  ift 
est  became  t^  in  l^tia  itnd  eU  in  the  former  lapgns^ge.  The 
fi  or  thi  of  the  third  person  is  still  preserved  in  the  liatin  it* 
The  Greeks  by  throwing  oat  the  letter  t  contracted  Sesame 
syllable  into  ei.  Some  tribes  too,  esjpecially  the  Greeks, 
Cymri,  and  Indians,  from  a  dislike  to  the  sound  of  s,  eilhey 
excladbd  it  simply,  or  changed  it  into  h :  and  in  this  wa?« 
according  to  the  authority  now  before  us,  we  have^  kgomen 
instead  of  legomans,  whilst  the.  Sanscrit,  which  systemati- 


icdiy  i^ect3  the  offeasire  letter  jak  named,  givetf  "tagamak 
for  lagamas  wUeh  onpe  stood  for  Laj/amaus*  Tfce<  prarai  of 
thei  second  [iersoii  made  origiiiaUy  by  tkuia'thwa,  or  thati4$f 
if%^  Bobtk  by  la  generid  Um^-of  eDaDoiation  eontracted  iiktk 
'Uikiu.  Th^  lisinatiis  ol  these  terminatioiiS'  are  however  prtf- 
mtied  ia  tbi9  Latin  itts,  ufied  for  tft^i ;  Imt  the  ith  er  «  in ' 
lost. in  the  Ghreek  tiU  and  Tentonic  eUh.  The  third  persdb 
.plartd  in  anda  or  amfi  has  saffered  from  the  practice  of  ex- 
cluditig  m  befere  other  consonants.  The  Persic,  Sanscrit, 
Cymraig^  and  Tentonic  resisted  this  oontractiooi  vrfaicJi  han 
lio^^erer  or^pt  into  the  CoHic  and  Slavic. 

We  shbuld  not  dojuatioe  to  Dr.  Mnrray,  did  we  omit  hh 
chapter  on  Derivations,  iu  which  he  traces  with  miiefa  such 
eessy  ttaay  of  the  English  wonds  in  common  use  to  the 
ancient  lai^nages  of*  the  norA.  The  fdiowing  are  derived 
ftosa  preterite  pairtloiples.  From  BAODand  !dA6T,  by  con- 
trfK>tion  Bat^  osaHngi  eomes  battle,  fightmg :  Battbr  lib 
heat  freqoently:  Bi6  to  strike,  cateh  hard^  with  hanll. 
woulfa,  teethe  Bigt,  a  piecepnt  off,  a  bite:  Bitter,  havin|; 
tbei^alitj^  oraetivepewer  of  biting.  From  Blag  to  strike^ 
4rive  out,  blow,  oemes  Blagd  and  Blawd  to  blow  orsOrike 
M:)Bjlab0BR,  having  the.  quality  of  h\tSf%  blown«  From 
'  liie<  some  Be* Ao  in  the  fiense  ^rf*  sending  oot,  footing,  ebm^ 
JBibA0  whatever  hasi' grown, abfeodeiif  eom,  'fto*  kvmmq^ 
leaify;  Bladisi^n^  -to  have  leaves';  Blood*  whaiever  4s 
blown,  a  flower,  i^  blisters  BiiOTBUH;  irhati  has  beenblown^ 
ablDssonu  From  MAOi^prednoed^^dines  MomsRAvaprd^ 
dboer, «M»ther ;  fromipAGD,  inade^  ebmes Padora^  A maber, 
/iinllMii,  father :  From '  Bit aOd^  birtb,  brfbging  foi'lfa,  cemhi 
Bragder,  Brodor^  ond^belonghig  to  the  same  breed, '^a 
brother:  DoGT  and  ToGT^  producing,  give  Debtor  andToh* 
tor,  one  pertaining te  ppsdinliop,  that  has  been  produced; 
;^GD  and  JBaco,  increase,  SDppIv  ihe^worjis  Atta  or  Anot^, 
<me whomakes increase,  an ,antLar« « father.  F^om  Sjigd« 
jiettiog,  sealing,  we  derive  9n4plA,>a  thing  to  sit  en,  seat, 
$ad(jU«|.  HwiOi  ti|m»;  gives  first,  jb^wigert  theft  whirr  and 
whirL  TwAG yields  Twig;  whence  we  have  Twig^naLud 

,  \Jipirl,  io  move  rapidly.    W.A9,  signifies  properly  to  go  as  a 

i^;f(endolum :  ifrabble,  m^fm3  tp  qmJ^  short  oscilUtipns  of*  the 
same  kinct:.  Par^  to  plunge  info  Wiateii»  henpe  J^abhle,  to 
perform  that  action  freqaeDtly:  Gab,  to  use  the  mouthy 

-  hence  GABBLB,*to  use  it  nimb(y  and  often :  Nib,  io^inake  a 
^M^k  sharp  cut  with  the  teeth;  Nibble,  to  do  thie  satiie 
repeatedly;  Stub  a  cut  stem;  stubble,  smalt  cut  stems,  .er 
(tt'tens  of  any  kind.     From  Bag^  beat,  there  proceects  Baff, 

'  9td  Baffle,  From  Wao«  move^  Uiere  come  WaJBT,  and  Waffle. 
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FremiGRAG;  bri&ak»  weJiavec^o^mOf  aiid.Griaiii»>thEt<wlac3ii 
liab.  beeu  brbkec^  a  oramb.  vProm  Ag,  to'  bl6w^  moT^^.wei^ 
formed  Agm^'iind  A'hma»  breathing  tlie  breath:  Agenimiiy 
(by  CQntraicJtiQn^  ADima,  the  breath,  spi ritt— Violeivt  indigsa- 
•tioB  Df.fiero^  ccmnige  was  termed  Mod  a»d  Mad^-firom  M»- 
:ged,  moved ;  or,Rage»  from  Rag,  to  rash;  or  Thwogot  from 
iThwag;  to.  drive,  rush :  or  Wogd,  Wod,  from  Wag,  to  move, 
agitate.  Hate  was^ named  from  Hwagt,  beat;  Imd  allaharp, 
.painful  passions  were  called  Ag  and  AMOBR,Jram  Ao,to 
pain,  agitate,,  or  barn,  and  ita  derivative  Anq^  to  fret,  or 
they  were  denominated  Agonda,  on  DA,  seat;  .warmth,  or 
irtitfktion,  from  the  same  Ag  ased  in  the  senses- already  ex- 
.plained. 

.  We  cannot  at  present  parsae  these  derivations  farther : 
.some  of  which,  the  reader  will  admit,  are  extreme}^  plieuisi- 
ble,  while  others,  it  mast  be  owned^  partake  largely  of  that 
.fimcifal  and  capricious  ingenuity  with  which  Etymologists 
have  been  tpo  frequently  .chargeable.  There  are  four  other 
works  on  similar  subijects  which  confirm  to  a  certain  extent 
.the, views  of  Dr.  Murray;  we  mean  Horn  Tooke's  Diver- 
simis  .of  Parley  ;  AUwood's  Literary  Antiquities,  of  Greece: 
Wbiters  £tymole|^n  Magnam,  and  Dr.  JamieBon's  MeroMB 
Soythicus..  Wq  intend  in  another  portion  of  this.artiele  to 
.ejvimine  a  little  into, the  g^Henil. principled  upon  which  these 
iNtrned  treatises  are  constcocted  ;  and  particsahttly  the  as- 
.aamption.  on  which,  they. all  pcoceed,  viz.  that  there  mait 
>bave  been  somewhere  ^a  more  ancient, and  more  original  bn- 
.go^g^  from  which  all  the  tongues,  of  modem  £al*ope,  inch- 
ding,  ip  these  the  Greek  (^ad  Iiatin,  have  =been  succeasively 
.derived.    ,  (/O  be  continued.)     . 
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•  Art.  VII.    A    Vindicainm  iff  tKe  Aiiihenticity   of  the 

'Narratives  contained  intkejirsi  two  Chapters  of  the 

Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  &nd  St.  Luke ;  heing  an  lAoesti^ 

Ration  of  Objections  ^rged  by  the'  Unitarian  Editors  of 

the  Improved  Version  of  the  New  Testament;  with  an 

•Appendix^    containing    Strictures    on    the    Vcnriatums 

"■'  between  the  first  and  fourth  Editions  of  thtjft  Wort.    By 
a  Layman.    8vo.    pp.  404.    Rivingtons.    1822. 

.  The  Improved  Version  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  in- 
dustriously and  widely  circulated ;  and,  as  it  appeared  Uader 

.  the  sanction  of  the  London  Unitarian  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  it  has  acquired  very  great  authority 
among  those  wl^o  favour  the  Socinian  tenets.    They  aitach 
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the  highest  unporta$te  to  it,  Qonnid^At^  iU  to  metbe 
of  Mr.  Belsham^  as  ^' tt&hibitiog  to  tbe  inqoiriDg  andseriotui 
jcfader  a  plata  and  faitiirful  aceouut  of  the  snanner  in  whibh 
tbe  mctst  learned  and  approved  Unitarian  writers  tfaailate 
and  explain  tbe  texts  apon;  which  the  Unitarian  controversj 
bipg^ji  And  tbe  gfoundji  .of  their  interpretation 4^  it  maj, 
therefore,,  be  considered  as. the  standard  of  Unitbrianism  as 
it  at  present  exists  in  this  cookitry.  Bot,  notwithstanding  - 
tbe  applaase  of  Unitarians,  it  has  been  satjebted  to  tbe 
justly  merited  oensare  of  these  who  possess  deeper  literature 
and  so«uider  principles.  The  sopiustry  of  its  reasoning,  the 
inaocnraoy  of  its  statements,  tbe  tortare  of  its  oritioisma^ 
and  the  flimsiness  of  its  learning,  were  immediately  per- 
ceived, and  ably  expcteed  by  several  distiagaished  writers* 
Bnt  though  its  fallacy  and  inconsistency  have  been  so  often 
and  so  well  demonstrated^  it  is  slill  circulated  to  a  great  iex- 
tent^  its  errors  are  in  new  editions  still  repeated,  it  is  still 
landed  to  the  skies,  with  a  hardihood  which  defies  opposition, 
and  an  effrontery  which  <;antiot  be  abashed. 

In  the  miscalled  Improved  Vernon,  the  last  nine  verses  of 
tbe  first  chapter,  and  the  whole  of  tbe  second  chapter  of  St* 
.Matthew's  Gospel,  and  the  two  first  Qhsl|Mers  of  tbe  Gospel 
of  St.^Lnke,  except  the  four  introdnctory  irerses,  are  printed 
Jn  italics,  **  as  an  indication  that  tbey  are  of  doubtful  antho* 
rity.**    More,. however^  is: meant  by  tbe  expression  ^'dodbl- 
.fnl  authority 9  than  the  words  may  at  &m  seem  to  imply  \  'for 
in  a  new  Dote  to  the  fourth  edition' the  whole  story  is' prd- 
oounced  a  fabrication ;  consequently,  in  the  opinion  6f  tbe 
.Editors,  tbe  parts  printed ^U:  Italics  ought  to  be  expuiqped 
from  the  canon  of  Scripture*    If  such,  considerable  p<Nrti6iis 
of  the  received  te:9^t  coiild  be  proved  to  be  spurious,  it  would 
shake  the  credibility:  of  the  whole;    for  what  bonfidenee 
Qould  be  pl^ed  in  a  volume,  of  which  so  large  and  impdrtaht 
ft  part  ought  to  be  rejected  1^  a  fargery?    Such  an  attack 
upon  tbe  integrity  of  the  New  Testament  was  not  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  without  resistance;  accordingly. sdveral  cbampioits 
,pf  onr  holy  faith  entered  the  lists  with  the  Editors,  and  ab- 
tained  a  decided  and  honourable   victory.     But,  notwith- 
standing this,  the  charge  of  spuriousness  is  retained  in  sub- 
sequent editions,  to  repel  whiph  the  Xiayman  steps  forward, 
a  wary  and  strenuous  combatant,  who,  in  our  judgment,  has 
been  completely  successful    in   vindicating    the   canonical 
authority  of  those  portions  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  object  of  the  Layman's  work  is  not  only  to  refute  tbe 

.  arguments  urged  by  Unitarians  against  the  portions  of  Scrips 

ture  in  dispute,  but  also  to  give  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
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tbtir-  getminBinsB.  ond  ^intbentioitj^  ^IW  igf<itigi|iiii  ^ 
objeetioiui  occopiea,  of  cotmBg^f  ftur  tbe^p^reater  portMo  ef 
tbe  work,  and  it  is  condactedwitli  gteal  caiMiomr  iad  iiiode>- 
yaticn  to  a  sdcoessfol  ismm.  Som6  pf  tbe  objectkmd^  indeei^ 
waso  iliamfestlyifriwiloas/tliat  they. -scArcety  deserve- Meh- a 
jmnnte  confutation ;  mvertiietessy  ad  they  hare  been  brottgte 
ibrword  with  so  mnoh ostentation,  the  iJaynitin  basdone weK 
|D -giving  thcte  sack  a  satis^ftetory  answer.  Tbe  stateitieal 
«f :  the  evfdeobe  for  the  genaineness  and  aatbenttettgr.  of  ttt^ 
pasaagierf  in  question  i^  very  interesting,  and  is  ^  ni^e 
YalujEdiie,  as  it  eompressea  ipto  one  point  ,of  view,  argnmenls 
and  testimonies  scattered  in  varioas  works  and  derived  from 
various  sources* 

.    After  some  sensible  prefatory  observations-  in-  the  first 

tfhapter,  tiie  author  proceeds  in  the  second  to  state  ibeextertHd 

evidence  in  favour  of  tbe  narratives  in  tlie  first  two  chapters 

of  Ihe  Gospels  of  St«  Matthew  and  8t«  Lake.    This  evidence 

is  drawn  from  the  imantaions  consent  of  mavascripts  and 

versions,  from  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  from  Justin  Martyr, 

from  Hegesippus,  from  ^e  Enisde  of  the  Churches  of  Lyons 

and  Vienpe*,    from  Irenseus,   from  Tertnilian,  and  froki 

Origeti.    'the  eirio^Btice/  thereibre,  of  enclwt  manuscripts, 

4>f  theapcient  vermns,  and  of  the  an<^ient  Piithef»,'eonspi#«s 

to  attest  the  ganttinei|.esc^  of  tbe  disputed' chapters  ?  and  If 

this  is  not  saffident  to  elfUbilisfc-the  ilit«fgrfty  of  th^  receiy^ 

text/ wb^t  more  amthehtf^  evidence  can  be  pHodu^ed  to  estii- 

bUfh  the  genuineness  bf  those  paHs  of  the  New  Testament 

'#hiok  the  otijectors  receive  ad  genirine  ?    But  iA  addition  lb 

ti^  ifxe  intemcU  evidence  moit'be  taken  iiito  tlie  account. 

.The^xtjmiidence  in  the 'narratives 'of  :the  tw^  tffst?orians»  their 

.piaty  aod  unaQ^ected  simplieity,  their  agre^ent  with  the 

msiory.of  the  times,  and  with  the  prophecies  of  the  OhI 

T^tafDeo<t,«-«-a)l  perfedtly  barindniae  w:ith,  and  In  a  great 

^A^rae.^lrengtlien  tiie«tf^ma/ evidence;  insomuch  that  it 

ac«ma  impossible  for  a  candid  and  impartial  mind  to  weigb 

•ih0<pfaoteoaimly  and  detiberately,  without  being  con vineSed 

-thabilh^  narratives^  in  support  of  which  they  are  adduced, 

lite  anthi^ntic   portions    of  the  Evangelical  history.    This 

•  body  of  evidenoe  is  adduced  by  tbe  Layman  in  a  luininoas 

jand  Gonvipctng  manner ;  and  very  beneficial  results,  we  ap- 

pjrehendy  iino.[ild  ensa^,   iC  this  chapter  of  his  work  Were 

:.  ■•;.iv.:-  .  ■  •    ■  •     .    ■    •  •.■"•'       ?!•  r'« 

■  ■  '  ■         I.  , 

.  *  The  Layipan  writ^  this  accordijng  -to  tbe  Latin  <^  Vienna,*'  wbich  d^  un- 
ithraeS  reader  may  mistake  for  tbe  chief  c?ty  of  the  Austrian  ddininionft,  andl 
-olvated  on  tlie  banks  of  tbe  Da«jabe,  whereat  it  was  a  city  of  GatlSa  AnUqw, 
^  V^iytal  (tf .  Uk  Allpbfqsesy  «H«atQ4  »o  ti^  pjro? ^C^  ot  Damihio^.  in  J^nMpffr. 


prinlod  in  a  separate  fornix  and  diatribirted  amob^  l6^ae'W)io 
9re  moat  exposed  to,  and  most  liable  to  be  sedueed  by/UnU 
tarian  sophistry.  " 

Satisfactory  as  the  evidence  is  infayoar.  of  the  aceonilt^ 
the  mimcnioas  coaecptioa  and  birth  of  i^brifit,  itbais  beM 
strongly  impugned  by  Unitarians ;  and  therefore  the  Layamii; 
in  pursnance  of  his  design,  begins  hi3  ezaminatjon  p^  the 
argnn^ents  by  wbiph  tbey  endieayonr  to  prove  it  an  intef* 
polatioo.  Tbe  lEditor^  ch  the  Improve  Version  reject  ii^ 
b^canse,  as  they  allege,  the  first  jLwo  p))9pt|9r9  of  St^  Matr 
tlve>f  and  St.  LokiQ  y^^r^  not  in  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  tki^ 
jiiT^i^carepes  aqd  £bioDitefi«  To  this  the  Layi^san  answers; 
that  the  Na^sananes  and  Ebionites  were  not  the  same  sect, 
that  they  did  not  make  use  of  the  same  Oospel,  and  that  the 
Naaarene  copy  of  St*  Matthew's  Grospel  contained  the  first 
two  chapters  of  oar  Greek  copy.  These  positions  are  snp^ 
ported  by  an  appeal  to  the  ancient  Falhet's  ;  and  thoagh  t£^ 
matenak  may  be  found  in  tb^  invaluable  works  of  Joties  an4 
Lardaer,  he  has  selected  them  with  great  judgtiient,  and 
combined  ihem  with  the  utmost  order  and  perspicuity*  .  Be- 
sideSy  what  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  tlie  testimony  o)r 
those  heretics  who  took  such  liberties  \^ith  the  Christian 

fiedtb^  and  the  Christian  Scriptares. 

■ .      ■ '  J-  ■■fc 
**  I(  a  deviation  from    the  ApostoCQiiI  doctrines^    s^y;;  "t|M 

author^  and  a  r^J0ctJpn  of  whole  books  ^  the  sacredCw/^^^ 

unquei^aonable  liUthorityi  serve  as  d  passf^ort  of  recb^lkbeiidmtion 

to  an  ancient  writer  or  sect,  the  Ebionites  cannot  be  said  to  ff lur 

the  necettsary  credentials.    And  they  have  not  failed  to  "serve'  hsj 

paBsportl<tf  recommendation  to  the  Uaitarkiii,  wlio  cbnstdei*s  tfi. 

rejec^n  of  all  the  Gospels  by  thai  Ebionites,  exempt  their  Hebfis^ 


yalidates^  their  eyideqce  in  the  case  pf  Matthew's  Gospel,  I  da.  ndt 
perceive/  says  B,,  in  his  answer  to  the  Quarterly  Review*  WbU;^ 
l^ver.  may  be  tbovght  of  the  writer's  powers  of  perc^ioq,  the 
pjaiaCrSt  understanding  need  not  be  at  a  Ipsa  to  conceive  /i^  tJ^i^ 
thvalidatps  their  evidence  in  the  ea^e  of  Malthex»)$  Go^el^  A  sec^ 
which  risjec^  whole  books  of  9 vth^ntic  Sqrtpture,  because  they 
^re  inimical  to  his  own  notions^  offers  very  indifferent  seqqrity  fpa 
its  pare  to  preserve  from  n^utilation  and  alteration  the  text  ot 
those  books  which  it  professes  tp  retain ;  its  conduct,  at  least,  ren- 
ders suspicious  every  thing  which  it  offers  to  us  as  genuine  Scrip. 
tare,  unless  corroborated  by  less  €j|uestionable  evidence.  The 
fta^ments  which  are  left  of  the  Hebrew  copies  of  the  Gospel  or 
Goapels  used  fay  the  Ebionites  and  tb^  Nazareries,  tMKvth  the 
trqth  of  these  remarks,  &c^''    F/86,  • 


40ft       AmiimiMiif^  ih$'  Miracuhm  Coiw^iimL 

The:  objection  of  the  Improving^- Editois  to  the  aQtb6iit»« 
citjjTJof  the  first  two  chapters:  of  St.  Lake's  Gospel,  that  thej 
were  wantiDg  in  tbe  Gospel  ased  by  Marcion,  jis  next  ex^ 
amined,  apd  shewn  by  many  convinoiDfc  ailments  to  be 
ritogiotheic  inconclusive.  The  aathor  thus  condades  this  part 
of  h&  vindication. 

^  Here  closes  my  review,  of  the  external  evidence,  advanced  by 
the  Unitarian  against  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  in- 
troductory chapt^s  of  Matthew  and  Luke's  Gospels.  '  Low  in- 
deed must  that  biblical  critic  rank,  who  can  gravely  attempt  to  im- 
p«^  the  united  evidence  of  dl  the  M SS;^  versions^  and  fathers; 
by  snch  worthless  documents  as  the  Ebionite  Hebrew  Gospel,  and 
Jifarcion's  Evangelium.  Though  we  may  regret  that  men>  pro^ 
lessing  to  be  ministers  of  Christ,  and  to  propagate  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  Gospel,  should  mislead  their  flocks,  who  are  looking  up  to 
them  as  guides  to  direct  them  in  the  way  which  leads  to.  eternal 
life ;  yet  it  is  some  consolation  to  know,  that  all  8uch^i>erverted 
labours,  by  eliciting  further  research,  will  ultimately  only  confirm 
the  authenticity  and  integrity  of  ,the  present  Greek  text  of  tbf 
New  Testament  in  all  ipatenal  points,  and  consequently  establi^ 
ouf  cotifidedce  in  the  Holy  Scnptures,  as  an  authentic  revelation 
from  God  to  man/'    P.  l2l.  .   •         ' 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  investigate  what  may  be 
called  ihe  iniemcU  evidence  adduced  by  the  Editors  agaipst 
these  narratives,  and  all  that  they  have  advanced  is  triuinpb- 
jantly  reeled. .  The  Unitarians  argue/  that  the  first  sixteen 
Voi^es'of  the  fir$t  chapter  of  St/Matthew  arecontradictb^x 
tp.tbe'rcimainder  of  the  same  chapter;  that,  if  the  ^ooquntoi" 
tkp  imraQnious  conception  be  true,  Jesus  could  no^. be  tha 
ipfTspring  of  David  and  of  Abraham^  from  whom  it  waspre- 
4K4ed-ttiat  the  Messiah  should  descend;  that  the:  Virgin 
Mary*s  descent  from  David  would  not  prove 'Christ-s  descent 
from  David;  and  that  Christ  conldnot  be  the  Messiah pre^ 
dieted  by  tbe  prophets,  if  he  were  miraculously  conceived; 
These  arguments  are  examined  in  detail,  and  their  fallacy 
dearly  exposed. .  In  the  course  of  this  investigation,  the 
Layman  adverts  to  the  different  genealogies  of  Christ  given 
by  Matthew  and  Luke,  a  subject  confessedly  encumbered 
with  many  difficulties,  and  which  is  perhaps  best  reconciled 
by  supposing  that  Matthew  traces  Christ's  legal  descent 
from  David  through  Joseph,  and  that  Luke  traces  Christ's 
real  descent  from  David  through  his  maternal  line. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  the  author  examines  the  chronological 
argument  of  the  Improving  Editors,  against  the  history  of 
the  miraculous  conception  and  birth  of  Christ,  recorded  in 
the  introductory  chapters  of  St.   Matthew  and  St.  Lake. 


The  argnmefit  is  briefly  this,  that  the  Gospel  acccnint-  utatea 
oor  Savionr  to  ha^e  been  bom  daring  the  life- time  of  Herody  - 
king  of  Jndea,   whereas,    the   Editors  affirm,   from  some 
chronological  calcalations,   that  "  Herod  must    have  bMB'. 
dead  upwards  of  two  years  before  Christ  was  bom:  a  fiiet* 
which  invalidates  the  whole  narration.''    Bat  allowing  ttie> 
premises,  their  conclusion  will  not-  necessarily  follow.  There 
IS  often  considerable  uncertiiinty- as  to  the  da^tes  of  events 
which  occurred  in  the  ages  of  antiquity,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  truth  of  these  events  has  never  been  questioned* 
Whoever  is  at  all  conversant  with  ancient,  history,  must  be^ 
acquainted  with  the  chronological  diffioulties  in  which  it  is 
involved,  yet  it  would  be  unreasonable  on  such  grounds  to^ 
doubt  its   authenticity  and   credibility.     If,  therefore,  any. 
difficulty '  of  this  kind  attend   the  account  of  a  particular- 
transaction  recorded  in  the  Gospe)  history,  it  would  be  unfair 
to  deem  the  account,  for  that  reason,  an  interpolation ;  espe- 
cially if  it  were  found  in  all  the  manuscripts  and  versions : 
extant,  wa»  cited  by  the  ancient  Fathers,  and  was. consistent, 
with  the  nature  of  the  history  and  the  voice  of  prophecy.; 
On  this  topic  the  Layman  reasons  with  irresistible  forde* :  . 

TLet  U8  for  the  present  grant  the  Editors  the  chronological, 
error  they  labour  to  establish,  and  consider  whether  this  is  'a  cir- 
cumstance which  inyalidates  the  whole  istory.'  It  may  be,  I  think, ' 
safely  ^rm^d  that'thid  is  a  conclusion  which  they  would  not  hfrre* 
drawn  from  a*  smiilai'  ^rror,  in  any  other  ancient  histoftiy.  Fer- 
wbich  would  be  the  most  probable  solution  of  the  dHicttlly,»*4i(y^ 
suppose  that,  through-  the  carelessness  of  transcribers,  >'  had  b4m'' 
omitted  after  ^',  (or  t^ik  omitted  after  rfM^xorra)  in  Lake  vL  iS,  atii 
to  suppose  the  whole  nanrative  to :  be  a  fiorgenr,  the.mriMitiP«fi'a& 
which  is  to  be  found  in.  two  authors,,  who  ihsve  <^d4Uit|y,  iHilr; 
written.. in  concept?  and. both  their  narratives.  corire^^pdr^rit^» 
other  histories  of  the  same  period,  and  contain  in^rnal  ^laifks  oC^ 
authenticity.  Now,  of  these  two  suppositions,  dees  not  the  adoption  . 
of  the  latter  by  the  Editors  evince. a  prede^rminatipn,  .at.fl^ 
events,  to  get  rid  of  a  narrative  which  presents  an  obstapl^  to  a^ 
favourite  hypothesis?  especially  when  it  is  adopted  by  thbse  wbo^' 
have,  on  another  occasion,  shewn  such  a  plenitude  of  faith^'  as  to  * 
receive,  for  the  genuine  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Gospel  of  St;  Mat^ ' 
thew,  a  notorious  forgenr.  notwithstanding  the  egregious  mistdke  in' 
the  said  forgery  of  Herod^  king  6f  Judea,  instead'  of  Httbdf 
Tetrafch  of  Galilee  ;  an  error  more  egregious,  'iandless-  likely  to  > 
proceed  from  'a  slip  of  the  pen'  in  t^anscnbiag,  than-  the  errors 
which  they  think  that  they  <letect  in  Luke  iii.  I,  :23.''    P.  147;  -     ^ 

This  must  be  granted  even  upon  the  admission  of  an  error; 
but  t^e  Ijayinan  goes  much,  farther,  and  subverts  the  ^hole ' 


data  updn  which  the  ^dondftsiioit  of  the  Bdil<M  is  made  to  de^ 
pymd.  .  Taking!  fbe  exqeilent  Lardner  for  his  ^Ide,  he 
proves  that  the.  objeotion  is  foand^  iipdii  the  aatbority  of 
Jbaephas ;  that  the.  works  of  this,  historian  ooittain  grea^ 
elTors  tbaoK  thai  nrg^  by  the  Editors  against  the  navrati^cii' 
ofithentftacQloos' conception ;  and  that  both  Josepbns  and  the 
Efangeiists  may 'foe  reconciled  by  the  fact  of  the  joint  empire 
of  T&rias  with  Aogilstas.  Tbese  propositions  are  made 
oa^  in  such  a  way  as  must  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  liU 
candid  f eaders,  and  they  afford  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
dnronolog^ioal  diffionlty  so  strenaonsly  nrged  by  the  Editors* 
Bat  liiere  is  another  argnment  advanced  against  the  chap- 
terts'in  question  by  these  versatile  critics  in  their  notes  to  the 
Improved  Versiojif  and  we  shall  i^tate  it  in  their  own  words. 
**  It  i^  indeed  highly  improbable/'  say  they,  '*  thdt  no  notice 
should  have  been  taken  of  these  extraordinary  events  by  any 
contemporary  writer,  that  no  expectation  should  bs  exciled' 
by  them ;  and.  that  no  allusion  should,  helve  been  made  to  tb^A 
iflaay  other  passage  of  the  sacred  writings."  Now,  suppeiK 
lag  the  truth  of  these  assumptions  to  wh^  d«  they  aiiioiitlt?' 
It  surety  cannot  be  inferred  from  them  that  the  n^rativ^s  of 
tiie  :mu'acaIous  conception,  are  forgeries.  '' Omission/'  as 
&x  J^aley  observes,  '*  is  at  all  times  a  very  Uncertain  ground 
otiobjectiqn;  and  can  never  be,anowed  to  have  any  weiglkt 
agiupsit  stror^^  positive  evidence.  If  the  ei&tracw^nary  evmfs 
rf4?9rd^'jp  .the  4isput;ed  portions  of  liatthew  and  tjakeire 
ni^MieaitieiBiCKl  bjr  any  other  heathen  contemporary  nor  sacred 
impiteir^i.flri^,oiroaiBstanee^  h<>wever  str^Qge  it  m«^y  appear 
aiid.diflkiidttof  be  ae6oantedfor>  by  iio  meana  i|ivalidfi<ea  t&e> 
vithdei«iant«tive«  .^lieautbcinticity  and  geferaineiiess  of  jfebe* 
bldltoii^Ltil^ng  efftablisbed  l>y  the  satme  evidmeet  aa  the  t^it 
<y^^  ^W^T^stam^M^mewe  boottd  t#  b^Kete  them  not-' 
v^irftMdli)!^'  th^  dileMig;  If  Such  be  the  fiaet^  of  eoMenippora- 
n^iMS' %ril!6r»;  1%!s  iif*  lAfdtidatltly  stiffidlent  (o  rebut  the 
o%iepfy)%;^^  caHs  itt  qi^sttoti  tb^  aff^ 

^M^P^i^9fi  %^^  ^&ich  krekti.    He  argties  that  any  jfrotfde  of 


dj^es^.  .w^nle  nevertheless  there  are  roots  recorded  by  the^ 
J<afv^rik  anofldist  whiefai  appear,  connected  wUh  these  evenly* 
Hciivrlbevai^gues  diaialrasAens  to  the extmordiqary n«4w^ 
of  oifitf  Lcitd'd  birth  are  fisilnd  in  the  other  GVM»pels^  in  Ae 
Acts,  and  in  the  Epistles.  The  discussion  of  these  topics, is 
(^tiniu^d  through  the  sixth'  ^d  seventh  cfrapters.  Tn  ri^- 
encie  to  the  aiiliery  of  the  editors  of  the  Improved  Yeriifk'^ 


g«t  rid  of  tb«  f«cV^  ov  S«vioar'fl  snper-bnioaB  oftsei^Uvn,, 
wlitcb  so  strongly  miUtatei  against  tbetr  B|8teii).  be  ob«9i:v«Hti 
<*  The  hhtory  of  the  imractttons  conception,  wUcfi  revcftls'tW 
Avinfrongin  of  our  Lord,  and  constitutes  Iiim  Ae  Son  of  God.tt/W 
we  hsTC  seen,  eapunged  by  them  from  tfae  Ompeh  of  MatilrtW  ttrf 
Luke  «8  fabulous  and  of  no  anthorlty.  Having  thus  nitntu^il^ 
dimosed  of  the»e  two  important  portions  of  tlie  iMred  r«cord«^ 
which,  ifreMioed  mfficwntly  detennine  the  import  of  otUer  paasagait 
•f  icdpture  which  advert  to  the  same  fact,  the  cridenife  whicik 
these  other  passages  afbrd  t*  tjiie  plain  matttr  nfjatt,  ».  nw>i« 
eauly  diipoiod  of,  not  by  rejecting  th<i»  from  the  sacied  toIimmm 
th^  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  so  violent  a  measure;  but  ^' 
doing  what,  it  ia  hoped,  will  answer  tlie  so^ne  purpose^—tbafiuy  bg^ 
converting  these  decUrations  of  a  matter  oj  fast  >at9  trapes^  i^^ 
phors,  and  figures  of  speech."    P.  211. 

We  duiXI  Dot  follow  the  Layman  tbroafrh  hiselabonttorofa-. 
tatioB  of  tbe  UuitariKD  objectioa  above  stated  intbo  aditora' 
OTB  words  ;  bat  it  ia  iiecee8ary,r  in  jttstice,  to  observ^^  tb^ 
Uarrasontngs  respectiag  the  import  df  Ihetitlo  '*  tbe  Sottvfi 
CGod"  are  particntarly  deserving  of  attentioB^  To  any  moosC 
^in  andemtaDding  tbi*  title,  uDdev  lk«  peedtiir  (-.iriWiikJ 
tftaoces  ift  wbicb  it  i»  applied  to  o«r  Lofd,^  e*idefftly  <J«at^ 
nates  his  diviutf  natnre ;  or  ceurae  the  Socinfan^  nr&st,  by  diiMr' 
iSaeatis  or  other,  explaitt  away  it^  true  and  legitimate  meds^' 
ivi%.  He  feels  it  Incutdbent  upon  him  to  undentand  It  in 
dtune  fiens&ip  w&iblk' Jt'tuEtybe  appHed  to  bnAali  jMiogs.-or 
tiis  leading  tenet,'  thenefd  bliniaoity  of  Christ,  fn^s  to  f£e 
ground;  acco'rdktgty,  Wann^^ws  to' it"» ^wnety  of  ineaniag», 
suitable  to  his  purpose; 3;^^. LQfilidrt,  is  filling  to  reseivsrli 
in  avy  sense  oxfi«pt  t}^  JFucL  it  afaviqnaly;  Iwws-  .Btit,.aiji 
Itis  attempts  v^\  tnat'  «m  fwnpletely- failed  by  oar  MtW,« 
Thosa)^UQiBot«.tba'n^'t1itbwbeM'be,4bMrKea»     ■    :   i;/ 


version  of  tbe  same  Greek  phrase  in  other  pass^es  of  the  ^w 
Testamenf)  under,  the  ramebrsimlUrinVcuiqst^c^^^^   'P.  2^4.    ,, 

The  £dttors  of  tbe  fm^TwveA' M^trMiv-'wt'^Atm  note- «tl 
linke  ]•  4. .affirm. diat  the  stNl^  «f:  Itn  two--  fittit  okipten-is 
fliffet«Mt  froA  tfae  tpUof  the  biston^r'Atid-tJiM  tbieire>«i<e  jnany 


olreanitteBties  in'  the  llory  vt'hrdh  wAar  -sn  improbable*  'aiid^ 
febahnu  aapeet.  As  an  authority  for  these  bold  aBsertions/ 
tiiey  refer  to  Evanson's  Dis^ottance  of  tlu.Four  Evangelitii, 
a  work  of  more  cuniDg  than  acoteness,  oC  more  maligultj 
than  merit.  &°d  vhicfa  is  now  fallen  into  coDtempt  in  Uie  eyei- 
of  tbe  learped ;  hot  the  Unitarian  Editors  6aa  it  a  coDTe- 
nientally,  and  Uiej  are  com^ielled,  in  order  to  prop  up  the. 
baseless  fabric  of  tlieir  scheme,  to  borrow  aasislauce  fiWm  any* 
scarce  however  impure.  Tlie  Lsvoian,  therefore,  in  thtt' 
eighth  chapter  examines  the  allegations  of  Evanson ;  and  as' 
a  specimen  of  the  triumphant  relbtation  which  Ihey  receive/ 
we  select  his  reply  to  the  argainent  respecting  the  diversity 
of  s^le  between  the  two  first  chapters  of  Lnko  and  the  re^ 
fflainder  of  the  Gospel.  > 

"Evanson  Gays.:/ For  example,  tbis  interpolated  fable  be^*ns 
with  the  same  word,  iyinn,  with  which  Luke  begins  most  of  his 
))arBgraphs;  but  in  Luke  it  always  means,  it  came  to  pass,  or,  h« 
*as  made  or  became,  and  never,  there  nwu,  which  is  jts  only  niaen-* 
ing  here,  and  for  which  Luke  always  uses  it,'  In  Luke  xxii.  34y 
Acts  viii.  8,  and  xxiii.  9,  Syitirs  occurs  in  the  same  sense  as  ia 
Luke  i.  5,  that  sense  in  which  Evanson  says  ■  Luke  always  usfisii* 
and  never  tyinrt.  If  Evanson  had  Said  iyltm  lery  seldom,  in  tba 
writings  of  St.  Luke,  means  there  vat,  it  would  have  approached 
nearer  to  the  truth :  but  then  it  will  equally  apply  to  the  first  two 
chapters  of  Luke's  Gospel ;  for  iyima  occurs  In  these  two  chapters 
only  twice  in  the  sense  of  fAeretiMr<,'and  seven  times  in  thesense-of 
If  came  to  pom  and  in  Luke  ii.  2Ji,  36,  qr  is  used  for  there  wat. 

**  "nii^,  th^  only  example  selected  by  Evanson,  to  support  this 
chm^  of  dissimilarity  of  style  between  the  first  two  chapters  .of 
I^e"*  Gospel,  and  the  rest  of  blg^  w^'Jttngs,  not  only  fails  him,  but 
is  evidence  againkt  Mm.  In  Luke  fr.'  9,  and  Acts  «ii.  7,  occur  the 
same  phraseology^  not  to  be  found  m  any  other  sacred  writer. 
Again,  words  occur  in  these  two  diapters,  which  are  emloaivolj 
usedbyLukeifarexampIe,  2,viii,  l;fuy«>«ia 

Ml  Lukei.  9,  aiid  Acts  ii.  II  25,  Acts  fl.  5, and 

vili.  2.    See  also  Mr.JKeqni  on  the  Unitarian 

Version,  pp.  11, 12.    'Piese  in  style  authoiise 

uS  to  return  upon  tlie  Editb  arge  of  difference 

nfjityle  between  the  firat  twi  ith  die  other  part^ 

of  his  writings,  as  having  been  too  iiasaiy  aavanced,  on  the  author 
ri^  of  Gvaasoh,  without  suiEcient  examination."    P.  269. 

'  The  Editors  state  foundly  in  thetr  note  od  Matt.  i.  16.  that 
tbe'reasoninglhim  the  prophecies  in  support  of  the  miraca^ 
loas  conception  is  inctmclssive.  This,  it  is  obvioos,  is  a 
mere  gratnitons  aasertioi] ;  and  it  comes  with  a  very  bad  grace 
from  those  who  are  not  ashamed  to  maintaia  tbat  aa  Ajtostle, 


if  not  Cbritft  Umsalfy  may  reason  inconsiuMfdjt  withoat.iuqr 
impeachment  of  Us  diviDa  missicm*  Bat  the  Laymaiif  who! 
saffors  none  of  tbair  assertions  to  pass  'without  examination, 
tiiorongfaly  sifts  all  th«  instancas  alleged  of  jncouclosive  rea-t 
soning  froto  the  prophecies  by  their,  gi^eat  oracl|&^  Mr,  Evan** 
son.  With  the  coarage  befitting^  the  saored  cause  of  trulb, 
he  marches  to  combat  with  the  united  forces  of  the  Unitar 
nans,  and  fairly  drives  them  off  the  field. 

There  is  one  argument  in  oar  apprehension  quite  conclusive 
against  the  supposition  that  the  introductory  chapters  of  St; 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke  are  spurious,  namely,  that  so  large 
and  gross  an  interpolation  could  not  have  escaped  detection 
long  previous  to  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Editors  were 
aware  of  this,  as  it  appears  to  us,  insuperable  objection  to 
their  hypothesis,  and  their  attempt  to  rebut  it  is  so  glaringly 
inefficactous,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  thought  deserving  ok'  a 
reply.  How  comes  it  that  these  portions  of  the  Gospels,  if 
forg'eries,  should  be  introduced  into  all  existing  unmiitilated 
manuscripts  ?  Whence  has  it  arisen  that  they  should  be  found 
in  all  the  ancient  translations  as  well  Eastern  as  Occidental  ? 
How  is  it  tl;^at  they  should  be  expressly  cited  6r  alluded' to 
by  the  ancient  Fathers,  from  those  denominated  apostolical 
dotwn wards  tp  the  period  of  the  Eefprmation  ?  How  is  i\  to 
be  aopouijited  for  that  none  of  these  veperable  men  should 
give'tbeieast  hint  of  their  probable  spuripusn^ss,  but  that,  dur- 
ing ibis  long  period,  tbey  sbould  be  received  universally  by  the 
or&odox  as  genuine  and  authentic  ?  Surely  ail  this  is  abgKlately 
iimpdssibie  it  the  chapters  in  question  were  a  fraudulent  inter- 
pomtioo.  Such  a  gross  forgery  mtist  have  been  known,  must 
iiave'been  detected,  must  have  been  exposed.  The  venera- 
tion  in  which  the  Saered  Writings  were  held  by  the  Primitive 
Christians  precludes  the  supposition  of  any  designed  and  ex-* 
tensive  adulteration;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
thattbev  have  come  down  to  us  with  an  almost  miraculous 
exemption  from  error  and  corrjUption.  Combining  this  with 
the  positive' evidence  in  favour  of  the  histojdes  of  our  Lord's 
aaperhuman  conception  and  birth,  we  cannot  reasonably 
doubt  of  their  genuineness ;  and  believing  this  with  the  full 
assurance  of  faith,  we  revere  the  gracious  plan  of  rede^lption 
through,  the  mediation  of  incarnate  Deity,  and  adore  the 
celestial  Redeemer,  who  is  God  over  all  blessed  for  ever ! 

The  Layman  has  added  an  /Appendix  of  considerable  length 
upon  the  variations  between  the  first  and  fourth  editions  of 
the  Improved  Version  of  the  New  Tesiament,  so  far  as  such 
variations  bear  upon  the  points  under  discussion.     Immedi* 
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alely  upon  Iba  appearance  of  the  Improved  Vertion,  a  pba* 
lanx  of  powerfal  adversaries  stood  np  against  it ;  bat  so  ltt« 
tie  have  the  Editors  profited  by  the  animadversions  which  it 
called  forth,  that  they  still  continue  to  circulate  their  mass 
of  error  and  perverted  criticism.  It  is  really  surprising  that 
any  body  of  men  should  persevere  in  delusion  after  receiving 
acastigation  so  severe;  yet  the  Unitarians  persist  in  sub- 
mitting to  the  public  eye  the  same  misstatements^  and  the 
same  sophistry  ^ith  as  mach  pertinacity  as  if  they  had  never 
been  refuted.  In  all  esseiftial  characters  the  fourth  edition 
of  the  Improved  Version  remains  the  same,  though  it  hits 
undergone  some  trifling  alterations,  which  our  author  no- 
tices and  thoroughly  sifts  in  his  Appendix.  Our  limits  pre- 
vent us  from  following  him  in  detail,  bat  the  reader  will  find 
in  this,  as.  in  th^  former  part  of  the  work,  an  equally  a|>ie 
exposure  of  absurdity  and  self-contradiction.  As  a  specimen 
we  select  the  folio witig : 

In  their  fourth  edition  they  have  inserted  the  foUowbg 
additional  paragraph,  in  their  note  on  Luke  i.  4. 

*<  It  has,  however,  been  alleged,  that  the  narrative  of  Lidce 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  miraculous^  conception,  and  conse* 
quently  that  the  prefatory  chapters  of  this  gospel  may  stand, 
Uiough  those  in  Matthew  were  eiven  up ;  and  much  ingenui^  has 
been  displayed  in  explaining  Luke  i.  26 — 38,  consistently  with  this 
hypothesis.  To  which  it  seems  sufficient  to  reply,  that  the  words 
have  hitherto  been  universally  understood,  as  plainly  asserting  the 
miraculous  conception  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  no  other  intefpre^ 
tation  was  heard  of  for  seventeen  hundred  years.  A  sense  so  no- 
vel, therefore,  is  not  likely  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage. 
At  any  rate  the  chronological  difficulty  remains  the  same ;  and  Uie 
fabulous  circumstances,  such  as  a  host  of  angels  singing  in  the  air, 
&c.  &c.  give  a  castt)f  improbability  to  the  whole  narrative.  See 
Dr.  Carpenter's  Unitarianism  the  Doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  edit  % 
p.  353. 

**  Mark  the  argument  of  Dr.  Carp'enter ;  Ist  The  premise  '  that 
the  narrative  of  Luke  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  miraculous 
conception  ;  2nd.  the  dedvction ;  consequently^  that  the  prefatory 
chapters  to  this  gospel  mai/  stand."  Could  language  more  expli- 
citly declare,  that  if  the  introductory  chapters  to  Uie  Gospels  of 
Matthew  and  Luke  would  admit  of  an  interpretation  that  did  not 
imply  a  miraculous  conception,  the  other  objections,  urged  by  the 
Unitarians  against  the  authenticity^  of  these  chapters  would  sink 
into  Comparative  insignificance. 

**  Unfortunately  for  the  above-mentioned  hypothesis,  the  ob- 
jections which  the  Editors  adduce  against  the  first  two  chapters  of 
Matthew,  will,  most  of  them,  equally  apply  to  the  first  two  chap- 
ters of  Luke.  The  Editors  feel  this  difficulty,  which  would  press 
upon  them,   if  they  adopted  Dr.  Carpenter's  hypothesbj  they 
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diierefore  reject  it,  and^  with  more  consisteiicy  than  reasoBf  per* 

sist  in  expunging  frQm  the  sacred  records  those  chapters,  which 
record  a  fact  that  is  obnoxious  to  them/'    P.  371*. 

tn  concIasioDi  we  recomitoen  J  the  worlc^  under  considera- 
tion to  the  serious  perusal  of  all  who,  building  their  faith 
upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  are  anxious  to  know  that  ttiey  are 
relying  upon  pure  and  uncorrupted  records.  Every  objec- 
tion to  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke,  which  has  been  advanced  by  Socinian  subtilty, 
is  solidly  refuted,  and  the  evidence  in  favour  of  their  genu- 
ineness and  authenticity  is  stated  with  the  utmost  clearness 
and  force.  It  does  not,  indeed,  dbplay  the  deep  erudition 
and  critical  acumen  of  a  Marsh  or  a  Magee,  but  it  evinces  a 
a  mind  fully  informed  upon  the  subject,  a  mind  sound  and 
unsophisticated,  capable  of  perspicacious  views  and  cogent 
reasoning.  The  work  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  candour  and 
fairness,  always  desirable,  but  too  seldom  found  among 
controversialists  ;  and  we  regard  it  as  an  aqiiple  and  most  con- 
vincing vindication  of  the  disputed  chapters.  The  author  is 
said  to  be  a  Quaker,  but  whoever  he  may  be,  he  has  exhibi- 
ted qualities ^ which  would  do  credit  to  any  denomination  of 
Christians  ;  we  cordially  thank  him  for  his  able  exposure  of 
the  Unitarian  objections  to  the  miraculous  concepti6n  and 
birth  of  our  Lord ;  and  we  should  sincerely  rejoice,  to  find, 
that  the  abettors  of  Socinianism  profit  by  his  friendly  admo- 
nitions. But  alas  !  •  we  fear  they  will,  with  stubborn  perti- 
nacity, continue  deaf  to  them ;  to  refute  his  vindication^  as 
it  is  impossible,  they  will  probably  make  no  laboured  at- 
tempt ;  but  we  doubt  not  they  will  assail  him  in  their  usual 
manner,  and  harass  with  'little  missiles,  the  antagonist  whom 
tbej  cannot  vanquish  in  the  fiekL 


Art.  VIII.  Memorable  Days  in  America:  being  a  Journal 
of  a  Tour  to  the  United  States,  principally  undertaken  to 
ascertain,  by  positive  Evidence,  the  Condition  and  probable 
Prospects  of  British  Emigrants ;  including  Accounts  of  Mr. 
Birkbeck's  Settlement  in  the  Illinois:  and  intended  to  shew 
Men  and  Things  as  they  are  in  America,  By  W,  Faux, 
An  English  Farmer.  8vo.  pp.  504.  14«.  Simpkin  and 
Marshall.  1823. 

We  cannot  flatter  Farmer  Faux  with  an  expectation  that  his 
Book  will  be  as  Memorable  as  his  Days.  But  he  is  ieutitled 
to  some  commendation  for  his  distrust  of  Mr.  Birkbeck's 
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statemtots.  To  asciaitaiti  wkether  4kat  gentteaiaB  wrote  Us* 
tory  or  rotnance,  Mr.  Faux  politely  travelled  fifteen  tboofiattd 
miles,  and  if  the  ill-natared  should  accuse  him  of  having  set 
out  on  a  fools  errAid,  thecaildid  must  admit  that  he  journeyed 
with  circumspection  and  pertinacity. 

We  cannot  perceive  however  that  he  has  discovered  aov- 
thing  that  was  not  known  before,  or  that  he  has  placed  old 
truths  in  a  new  light.  His  narration  is  singularly  round 
about  and  tiresome ;  nine-tenths  of  it  being  composed  of  the 
examination  in  chief  of  the  people  with  whom  Mr.  FauK  con- 
.versed,  and  no  opportunity  being  given  to  the  reader  to  cross- 
examine  the  witnesses.  We  know  not  and  cannot  know 
whether  they  are  tail  or  short,  brown  or  fair»  black-haired  or 
red-haked.  Thev  may  be  wise  or  foolish^  talkative  or  discreet, 
interested  or  disinterested,  knavish  or  sincere.  £ut  the 
author  does  not  stop  to  inform  us  respecting  these  trifles.  AH 
the  Mr.  Simpsons,  and  Thompsons  and  Johnsons,  whom  he 
lu^)pened  to  visit  or  ov^^take,  play  their  respective  parts  in 
his  common  place-book ;  and  we  ai'e  not  even  furnished  with 
a  list  of  their  names  to  assist  us  in  turning  to  the  speeches  of 
such  as  we  are  disposed  to  confide  in.  Five  hundred  pages 
tinder  this  most  inflating  process,  hardly  su^ce  to  contaifi 
what  might  have  been  p»oked  with  a  little  contrivance  into  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  bulk. 

**  Mr.  Worsley  thinks  that  the  west  is  the  best  destination  fbr  jpoor 
industrious  farmers,  who  will  there  live  well  on  thdr  own  go^  land^ 
and  encrease  its  value,  hut  capital  is  best  employed  near  cities  and 
towns,  where  there  is  a  certain  market.  *  But/  says  Mr.  Perry,  iii 
'^lyt  *  ten  acres  near  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  or  in  such  states, 
are  infinitely  better  for  a  poor  man  than  hundreds  offeree  in  the 
west.  I  know  of  60  acres  at  Fevershara,  in  my  native  Kent,  which 
average  200/.  a  year  net  profit,  after  immense  taxes,  tithes,  and  poor 
rates,  are  deducted.  How  much  happier  must  a  man^be  there  than 
in  the  west,  with  2000  unprofitable  acres.  You  talk  of  your  wild 
(turkeys  and  your  game,  but  they  are  not  there ;  game  is  more 
scarce  than  in  England.  No  honest  answer  to  inquiries  can  be  had 
in  the.  west,  or  elsewhere.  All  praise  and  lie,  because  all  wi^  to 
sell,  and  think  the  inquirer  wants  to  buy.'  Commodore  Barney 
admits  the  truth  of  Perry's  statements  respecting  the  countrygene- 
rally."   P.  135. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  easy  manner  in  which  strangers 
are  introduced  to  Mr.  Faux's  readers,  and  we  are  not  sure 
that  the  information  contained  in  the  preceding  page  is  less 
precise  or  less  valaabie  than  the  sum  total  of  our  author's  iim- 
morabilia. 

We  ave  favoured  with  sundry  noticies  of  ^^  two  matrimouial 
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«iifcles'^  who  were  located  before  the  revolution  in  Cbarleston, 
and  were  in  Mr.  Faux's  estimation,  **  generous  fellows."  One 
ef  them  we  are  subsequently  told^  "often  hesitated/'  yet 
agreed  by  the  advice  and  reasoning  of  a  friend  '^  to  remaia 
true  to  his  party,"  while  said  friend  adhered  to  the  rebels  **  in 
order  that  each  might  be  useful  to  the  country  and  serve  the 
sufferers  on  both  sides ;  which  they  did  in  an  eminent  de^ 
g^ree  during  that  long  day  of  trial  and  annatural  strife."  Ffr« 
mous  fellows ! ! ! 

The  conduct  of  the  American  Slave-Owners  is  represented 
as  generally  brutal,  and  the  religion  and  morals  of  the  country 
are  in  a  sad  plight. 

^*  There  seems  so  little  here  to  remind  me  thiit  it  is  Sunday,  tliat 
t  had  almost  forgotten  it.  Religion,  however,  became  the  theme* 
There  is  more  intolerance  here  than  in  England.  Methodists  pre- 
dominate, and  are  brimful  of  bigotry ;  and  the  Catholics  are  very 
fiery  and  violent  in  all  spiritual  matters,  but,  having  no  power, " 
they  cannot  injure  their  fellow  citizens.  All  sects  hate  my  reverend 
friend,  because  he  is  an  Unitarian,  and  hates  slavery,  ana  tlierefore 
isothing  good  can  be  in  him  or  come  out  of  him.''  r,  103. 
*  **  \6th.  Picture  of  the  condition  of  the  Americ&n  peapb^^  agricultural 
mid  othervme.  Low  ease)  a  little  avoidable  want,  but  no  dread 
^  any  want ;  little  or  no  industry ;  little  or  no  real  capital,  nor 
jmy  effort  to  create  any ;  no  struggling,  no  luxury,  and,  perhapa» 
nothing  like  satisfaction  or  happiness ;  no  real  relisn  of  life ;  living 
Jike  store  pigs  in  a  wood,  or  fattening  pigs  in  a  stye*  All  theur 
^knowledge  is  confined  to  a  newspaper,  which  they  all  love^  and 
.consists  in  knowing  their  natural,  and  some  political  rights,  which 
rights  in  themselves  they  respect  individually,  but  ouen  violate 
towards  others,  being  cold,  selnsh,  gloomy,  inert,  and  with  but  little 
or  no  feeling.  The  government  is  too  weak  and  too  like-minded  to 
support  and  make  the  laws  respected,  or  to  teach  the  people  justly 
to  appreciate  their  excellent,  but  affronted  constitution. — *  There 
are  amongst  them,*  says  Mr.  Perry,  'no  materials  or  seeds  of  ap- 
pireciation  for  it.  It  was  by  mere  accident  that  they  ever  had  a  con- 
stitution; it  came  not  from  wise  choice  or  preference.  In  England 
<mly  exists  such  a  preference  and  real  love  of  liberty.  She  must 
continue  to  be  the  Great  Nation  in  spite  of  all  her  enemies,  foreign 
or  domestic,  while  America,  you  see,  is  retrograding  and  quite  un- 
able of  hersdf  to  achieve  any  thing  grand.  Whatever  she  does  is 
by  instruction  and  foreign  aid,  without  which  she  cannot  advance. 
If  A,  B,  C,  be  taught  her,  she  cannot  teach  herself  D  ;  yet  she 
possesses  the  boasting,  vain  glorious  egotism  of  all  knowing  Europe, 
although  of  and  in  herself,  knowing  nothing.  Almost  all  Ameri- 
cans are  boys  in  every  thing  but  vice  and  folly !  In  their  eyes 
Uncle  Sam  is  a  right  slick,  mighty  fine,  smart,  big  man*"     P.  125. 

The  confusion  which  pervades  Mr.  Faux's  Memorable  Days, 
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prevents  our  ascertaining  whether  these  are  bis  own  senti* 
ments,  or  whether  he  is  merely  transcribing  the  gossip  of  an  ac- 
quaintance. In  eitheir  case,  tbe  Americans  may  reasonably  ob- 
ject to  tbe  qualifications  of  their  judge,  for  he  associated  prin- 
cipally with  British  Emigrants  and  their  agents,  and  made  very 
little  way  among  genuine  Yankees.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
they  are  no  great  favourites  of  ours.  But  when  we  are  to 
decide  not  upon  the  merits  of  their  institutions  and  laws,  but 
upon  their  actual  character  and  condition,  common  honesty 
requires  that  we  shoald  listen  to  more  intelligent  observers 
than  an  illiterate  fen-farmer,  a  disciple  of  Drakard,  Ford- 
ham,  and  Flower,  who  reckons  Mr.  Morris  Birkbeck  among 
the  foremost  of  men. 

Many  a  stupid  and  so  far  memorable  page  is  devoted  to 
the  public  and  private  history  of  that  shameless  impostor. 
Honest  Farmer  Faux  considers  him  as  a  stupendous  scholary 
undertakes  tp  explain  the  mystery  of  bis  present  situation^ 
and  can  hardly  believe  that  such  an  ^*  interesting,"  *'  noble,** 
^'benevolent"  man  should  have  ventured  to  tell  so  many  lies* 
That  the  lies  were  told,  that  the  "  Letters  from  Illinois"  are 
so  many  gross  falsifications  of  the  real  state  of  Western  Ame- 
rica, and  that  Birkbeck  had  a  great  deal  of  land  to  sell  when 
he  so  incautiously  recommended  his  countrymen  to  buy,  are 
points  which  Mr.  Faux  is  too  honest  to  dispute.    He  admits 
also  that  Birkbeck  has  neither  cultivated  or  cleared  any  po- 
tion of  those  delightful  prairies  which  he  formerly  vaunted 
to  the  skies ;  that  English  Settlement  is  supplied  with  pro- 
visions from  Harmpny,  provisions  not  grown  on  Mr.  Birk- 
beck's  swamp,  but  purchased  with  Mr.  Birkbeck*s  dollars ; 
that  said  dollars  are  universally  considered  as  being  on  the 
wane ;  that  the  English  labourers  who  have  flocked  to  this 
*^  second  Columbus"  leave  him  with  heavy  complaints  of  his 
deceitful  encouragement  and  tyrannical  airs,  and  that  no  indi- 
vidual in  America  approves  of  the  situation  which  he  has 
chosen.    Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  Mr.  Faux  looks  up  to  Mr. 
Birkbeck  as  a  philosopher,  patriot,  and  philanthropist,  and 
will  be  exceedingly  scandalized  at  the  freedom  with  which  we 
yenture  to  tr^at  so  distinguished  a  man. 

The  plain  truth  is,  although  Mr.  Faux  was  too  simple  to 
discover  it,  that  Birkbeck  wanted  to  make  himself  a  man  of 
consequence,  and  set  about  it  after  a  pitiful  fashion.  In 
England  he  had  no  short  cut  to  notoriety.  He  was  too  rich 
to  imitate  Thistlewood,  too  proud  to  vie  with  Hunt,  and  tdo 
prudent,  though  not  too  religious  to  rival  Carlile.  If  his 
ambition  had  been  adorned  by  any  admixtare  of  nobler  qua- 
lities, he  would  have  settled  in  Old  America,  and  contested 
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the  priise  of  pe-eminenoe  and  power  with  his  eqaab.  But 
^  vulgar  ana  gprovelling  spirit  led  him  to  the  bogs  of  the 
Wabash — there  to  reign  a  petty  tyrant,  over  men  whom  he 
had  deluded  and  ruined ;  thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollait 
strong,  among  a  population  of  panpers^;  well  housed,  and  well 
cloth^,  while  his  neighbours  camped  out  in  rags ;  idle  and 
pompous,  and  dictatorial,  while  his  inferiors  toiled  and  swate; 
and  realising  a  few  hundreds  per  cent  upon  his  capital  as  a 
Irifiing  reward  for  philanthropy.  It  was  the  love  of  power, 
not  the  fear  of  poverty^  which  transported  Morris  Birkbeck  to 
America*  Long  may  he  reign  '  Emperor  of  the  Prairies/ 
Long  may  such  sapient  visitors  as  Farmer  Faux  stare  at  his 
library,  and  '  admire  his  taste/  And  when  he  deems  iff 
worth  his  while  to  vindicate  his  fair  fame,  and  defend  his 
moral  character,  and  clear  up  *  present  mysteries,'  may  be 
find  an  abler  advocate  than  his  present  blundering  patie- 
gyrist. 

Our  readers  will  hardly  expect  us  to  devote  much  space 
to  tbe  dissensions  between  Birkbeck  and  Flower. 

Mr.  Faux  discusses  the  subject  with  astonishing  gravity.  The 
burden  of  the  song  is  a  young  lady  who  left  England  in  com- 
pany with  Birkbeck  and  his  daughters,  and  subsequently 
married  George  Flower.    Birkbecx  took  this  sadly  to  heart, 
but  why,  or  wherefore  is  not  so  clear.    Flower  having  left  one 
wife  at  home,  wisely  determined  to  take  another  in  Illinois, 
and  he  attributes  Birkbeck  V wrath  to  jealousy.    All  the  clan 
Flower  charge  him  with  being  violently  in  love  with  Mrs. 
Greorge  Flower  the  younger,  and  with  a  desire  of  ruining  her 
more  successful  admirer.    Birkbeck  says  in  his  defence,  (for 
the  Emperor  condescended  to  defend  himself  to  Farmer  Faux) 
that  the  Illinois  Mrs.  6^  Flower  was  the  sole  cause  of  the 
disagreement  between  the  English  Mrs  6.  Flower  and  their 
common  spouse ;  that  this  fact  was  concealed  until  the  par- 
ties left  England,  and.  that  he,  Morris  Birkbeck,  found  it  out 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  and  determined,  in  consequence  of 
the  discovery,  to  cut  the  whole  family ! !    Mr.  Faux  seems 
quite  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  and  parts  with  deep  re- 
gret from  such  distinguished  and  memorable  characters.    He 
assures  us,  that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  countrymen 
have  been  beguiled  by  these  wretches  into  the  pestilential 
swamps  of  America,  and  yet  he  is  too  prejudiced,  or  too  stupid 
to  speak  boldly  respecting  their  misconduct      Luckily,  his 
facts  are  more  sensible,  and  those  whom  his  facts  fail  to  coa* 
vince,  will  never  be  convinced  at  all. 

We  extract  a  few  passages  from  this  part  of  4he  volume* 
They  will  serve  to  convey  a  faint  idea  of  the  charms  of  Birk- 
beck Prairie: 
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*  '^  ISly  inefid'&  log  home^  it »  firsts  b  one  «tf  th*  b«tt  I  haire.seen^ 
having  one  large  rooni  and  a  chamber  over  If,  to  which  you  climb 
bj  a  ladder.  It  has^  at  present,  no  windows,  but  when  the  doort 
WW  shut  the  crevices  between  the  rough  logs  admit  light  and  air 
though,  above  and  below.  It  is  ^se  yards  square  and  twenty  feet 
high.  '  At  a  little  distance  stand  a  stable  for  two  horses,  a  com 
crib,  a  pig-stye,  and  a  store;  for  st^^trc-keeping  is  his  intention,  and 
it  is  a  good  one*.  Two  beds  in  the  room  below,  and  one  above^ 
lodge  us  in  the  following  manner ;  myself  and  Mr.  Ingle  in  one  bed  % 
ih  the  second,  by  our  side,  sleep  six  tine  but  dirty  children;  and  in 
the  chamber,  Mrs.  Ingle  and  a  valuable  English  maid.  Thus,  on 
my  account,  husband  and  wife  are  divided,  it  is  not  unusual  for  a 
ttaale  and  female  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  uncurtained,  holdiiig 
(SOnversatioil  while  in  bed«  In  a  yard  adjoining  the  house  are  three 
sows  and  pigs  half  starved,  and  several  cows,  caWes,  and  horseSf 
^ery  poor,  having  no  grass,  no  -pasture,  but  with  bells  about  their 
nedcs,!  eternally  ringing.  Shame,  or  rather  what  is  called  fake 
shame,  or  delicacy,  does  not  exist  here.  Males  dress  and  undress 
before  the  females,  and  nothing  is  thought  of  rt.  Here  is  no  sef- 
Tant.  The  maid  is  equal  to  the  master.  No  boy,  or  man-servant. 
No  water,  but  at  half  a  mile  distant.  Mr.  Ingle  does  all  the  jobs, 
and  more  than  half  the  hewing,  splitting,  and  ploughing.  He  is  all 
eoonomy,  all  dirty-handed  industry.  No  wood  is  cut  in  readiness 
for  morning  fires.  He  and  the  axe  procure  it»  and  provender  tot 
the  poor  hungry  cattle,  pigs,  and  horses.  His  time  Is  continualljr 
occupied,  and  tne  young  boys  just  breeched  are  made  useful  ra 
every  possible  way.**    P.  235. 

^'  Sunday  y  7th\-^MoTe  than  half  last  night,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  logl^ 
and  maid,  were  out  in  the  woods  extinguishing  the  wide  spreacSng 
fifiM,  which  threatened  to  consume  their  fences,  houses,  and  conn 
fiddfi.-  The  whole  horizon  was  brilliantly  illuminated.  These  fires« 
if  not  arreeted>  or  watched,  sweep  away  houses,  stacks  of  com  and 
hay,  and  every  thing  within  reach.  So  fared  Mr.  Grant,  late  of 
Chatteris^  who  is  now  dead.  The  soiind  of  the  axe,  splitting  fire- 
wood, salutes  the  ear  every  morning,  instead  of  the  birds*  song.  I 
was  smoked  to  death  all  night :  our  friends  rested  all  day  absent 
from  meeting,  but  still  the  knees  of  all  present  were  bent  to  the 
God  of  tlleir  good  fathers.  Sunday  passes  unnoticed  in  the  English 
prairie,  except  by  hunting  and  cricket  snatches.**    P. ^37. 

"  Retrograding  and  barbarizing  is  an  easy  procesfe.  Far  from 
t^e  laws  and  restraints  of  society,  and  having  no  servants  to  do  that 
fbf  tts-  which  was  once  daily  done,  we  become  too  idle  in  time  to 
do  any  thing,  but  that  which  nature  and  necessity  require ;  pride 
atid  all  stimuli  forsake  us,  for  we  find  ourselves  surrounded  only  by 
into  of  similar  manners ;  hence,  the  face  is  Beldom  shaved^  or 
washed,  or  the  linen  changed  except  on  washing-days.  The  shoes 
are  cleaned,  perhaps,  never;  for  if,  indeed,  a  servant,  from  Englandi 
is  kept,  he,  or  she,  is  on  ft  happy  equality,  rising  up  last  and  lying 
down  first,  and  eating;  freely  at  the  same  time  and  table.  None  here 
ermit  themselves  to  have  a  master,  but  negroes. 
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■■  *'  A  voyage  in  the.  stmking  steerage  ef  a  thtp»  and  then  a  journey 
over  the  mountains  in  waggons,  sometimes  camping  nut  all  night,  or 
sleeping,  like  pigs,  as  did  Mrs.  Ingle  and  six.  children  and  maid,  <m 
the  dirty  floor  of  a  bar-room,  amongst  blackguards,  and  then  floatiae/ 
in  a  little  stinking  ark,  full  of  unclean  things,  will  prepare  the  ramd 
and  body  for  barbarizing  in  a  little  log-hole,  like  that  in  which  I 
dined  yesterday,  belonging  to  Mr.  Ferrel,  who,  with  his  £uiiily, 
some  adults,  male  and  female,  in  all  ten  souls,  sleep  in  one  roomy 
fifteen,  feet  by  ten,  only  half  floored,  and  in  three  beds,  standing  on 
a  dirt  floor.  The  table,  or  thing  so  cidled,  is  formed  by  two  blocks 
and  a  broad  board  kdd  on  them,  and  covered  with  a  cloth,  and  seats 
or  forms,  in  like  manner,  on  each  side  of  the  table,  which  is  only 
knee-high*  Proper  chairs  and  tables,  they  hare  none.  When  it 
rainsy  boards  are  laid  orer  thf&  chimney-top,  (wfaidi  I  can  reach 
with  my  hand)  to  prevent  the  rain  putting  the  fires  out.  This,  good* 
natured  man  has  thus  settled  and  removed,  eight:  times,  from  one 
degree  of  barbarism  to  another.  The  victuals  are  surved  up  in  a 
hand-bason ;  and  thus  one  room  serves  for  parlour,  kitchen,  hall, 
bed-room,  and  pantry."    P.  240. 

^<Saw  a  poor  Englishman,  who  tome  time  since  broke  his  leg^ 
which  from  want  of  skill  in  the  doctor,  was  not  properly  set;  he  is 
therefore  now  a  cripple  for  life*  This  is  an  evil  to  which  all  are 
exposed.  Many  are  now  dying  at  Evansville  of  a  bilious  disorder  i 
the  doctor  employed  has  lost  nearly  all  who  applied.**  p.  247* 
•  ^New  settlers  in  this  state,  men,  women,  and  children,  seem  all 
exposed  to  an  eruption,  ten  times  woree  than  the  itch,  inasmuch  as 
It  itches  more,  runs  sdl  over  the  body,  crusting  and  festering  the 
hands  and  other  parts,  and  is  not  to  be  cured  by  the  common  treat- 
ment for  the  itch,  which  has  been  tried  without  effect,  and  one  in- 
stance has  been  known,  where  the  sulphur  and  grease  killed  the 
patient  by  obstructing  perspiration,  and  driving  in  the  eruption* 
The  doctors  know  of  no  remedy,  and  suffer  it  tp  take  its  tedious 
course,  it  comes  in  the  spring  and  fkll,  but  not  to  the  sarrae  per« 
aon,  it  is  hoped,  more  than  once.  It  is  attributed  to  the  air,  soil, 
and  climate.  Mr.  Ingle's  family  are  all  suffering  severely  under  it. 
Although  the  climate  seems  finer  here  than  in  the  east,  more  hnmid 
and  temperate,  yet  the  bite  of  every  insect  and  reptile,  however  in- 
significant, is  highly  poisonous ;  an  evil  not  to  be  remedied  at  pre* 
sent.  New  comers  and  fresh  flesh  suffer  most,  and  sometimes  much 
inflammation  is  caused  s  but  when  the  land  becomes  more  cleared, 
it  is  hoped  this  scourge  will  be  less  afflictive.'*     P.  256. 

^^  The  hunters,  or  lilinoii  Rowdies,  as  they  are  called,  are  rather 
troublesome.  They  come  rudely  with  their  hats  on  into  the  parlour, 
and  when  drunk,  threaten  Mr.  Flower's  life ;  but  they  aire  great 
cowards ;  firmness  and  a  fearless  resolution  are  necessary  in  dealing 
^ith  them.  One  of  a  large  offended  party  came  drunk  to  Mr 
Flower's  house,  and  said,  he  would  enter  and  shoot  him.  Mr. 
Flower  got  his  rifle  and  pointed  it  at  the  fellow,  on  which  he  rushed 
up  and  put  his  mouth,  madly  to  the  muzzle,  and  saidj  <'Fire.*'  Mr. 
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Ft  Aen  laid  it  down,  seeing  the  effect  was  not  good;  and  some  len 
drunken  members  of  the  party,  dragged  the  fellow  away.  Law  has 
no  influence  over  these  Rowdies.  Violenoe  must  be  opposed  to 
violence. 

<<The  Flower  family  has  bought  out  a  goodmany  of  these  wretches. 
One  however,  more  violent  and  lawless  than  any  yet  known,  still 
remains,  of  the  name  of  Jack  Ellis,  the  son  of  ahold  and  industrious 
settler  from  Indiana,  who  says  that  he  expects  this  son  will 
some  time  murder  his  mother;  and  that  if  Grod  does  not  take  him, 
he,  his  father;  mt»t  kill  him  himself. 

*^  This  rascal,  with  several  others,  in  addition  to  their  bunting,  go 
round  stealing  free  negroes,  on  pretence  of  being  employed  to  find 
runaways.  The  poor  blacks  are  thus  cruelly  taken  and  sold  at  New 
Orleans.  I  saw  Jack  with  his  rifle  afler  a  negro,  in  the  employ  of 
Mr.  G.  Flower,  who  had  armed  the  poor  fellow  in  defenoe  of  him- 
self againt  Jack,  tiohom  the  settlement  msh  to  be  shot.*'    P.  277* 

Such  is  the  land  which  Birkbeck  endeavoured  to  people 
with  his  dupes.  Such  is  the  land  of  which  the  *  noble'  and 
double*wived  Mr.  Flower  declares  (p.  301,)  that  it  is  '  mbre 
healthy  and  suitable  to  Englishmen  than  any  part,'  and  that 
its  cultivators  '  have  soil,  climate,  and  market.  Poor  Faux 
does  not  perceive  that  three-fourths  of  this  information  cqn- 
sist,  by  his  own  statements,  of  monstrous  falsehoods. 

But  enough  of  theBirkbecks  and  Flowers,  and  their  silly 
self-complacent  eulogist.  He  brought  his  body  safe  oat  of 
the  bogs,  and  took  it  back  to  Washington.  The  only  ad- 
venture which  awaited  him  there,  was  an  acquaintance  with 
'ib.  Law,  brother  to  the  late  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  the 
present  Bishop  of  Chester.  And  one  of  the  most  offensive 
parts  of  Mr.  Faux's  book  is  the  account  of  that  gentleman's 
remarks  upon  his  relations  in  England.  The  relations  have 
no  reason  to  complain.  But  their  expatriated  brother  cuts 
a  most  ridiculous  figure,  and  talks  wholesale  nonsense  about 
his  native  land.  He  foresees  an  impending  famine,  which  is 
to  sweep  off  half  our  population,  and  all  our  establishments. 
And  Farmer  Faux,  whose  wheat  will  not  sell  for  three 
pounds  a  quarter,  retails  this  stuff  with  a  grin  of  satisfac- 
tion, because  it  was  told  him  by  a  gentieman.  If  this  pon- 
derous tome  should  find  its  way  across  the  Atlantic,  it  may 
teach  Mr.  Law  more  caution  in  his  communications  with 
EnglisK  strangers.  However  pure  their  Republicanism, 
however  simple  their  Socinianism,  they  cannot  sympathise 
with  the  feelings  of  the  educated  classes,  they  will  invariably 
note  down  his  chit-chat,  in  their  pocket-books,  and  print  it 
at  home  in  hopes  of  turning  a  penny. 

One  circumstance  which  has  repeatedly  forced  itself  upon 
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out  attention  during  the  perolial  of  this  work,  is  the  intimate 
connection  between  American  Freetiom  and  Negro  Slavery* 
Generally  speakingt  there  are  no  free  labourers  in  the  United 
States.  Small  farmers. work  their  own  lands.  Great  farmers 
mast  depend  apon  blacks.  In  the  newl;  settled  conntry  Mr. 
BirkbecK  says  that  ^*  it  ought  not  to  be  expected  of  him/ 
(for  what  reason  this  deponent  saith  not)  **  that  he  shpuld  en* 
camber  himself  with  mach  business/  (p.  288)9  and  **  Mr* 
Flower  intends  to  form  a  society  for  freeing  blacks  and  em* 
ploying  free  blacks/  (p.  276.)  When  the  society  fails^  as  it 
andoubtedly  will,  he  must  employ  unfreed  blacks,  or  leare 
his  merinos  to  starve. — Equality  and  independence  are  hand- 
some words,  especially  when  they  are  limited  to  the  ontanned 
skin.  Such  is  the  common  acceptation  of  them  in  America, 
and  if  Mr.  Faux  is  an  accurate  recorder  of  the  gossip  which 
has  rendered  his  Days  Memorable,  it  is  an  acceptation  which 
must  be  perpetuated  throughout  the  country.  Every  body 
can  see  what  must  happen  if  there  are  no  labourers  what- 
soever. When  there  are  no  labourers  but  negroes,  the  triumph 
of  Republicanism  will  be  complete. 


Art.  IX.  Observations  on  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  the  Practice  and  Delays  complained  of  tn 
that  Court.    8vo.    pp.  70.     Murray.     1823. 

Wb  hope  that  Lord  ChancellorEldon  has  spent  a  pleasant  long 
vacation,  and  is  about  to  return  with  increased  energy  to  his 
important  duties.  He  cannot  have  failed  to  enjoy  many  a 
hearty  laugh  at  the  stupidity  and  virulence  with  which  the 
radical  press  have  Assailed  him  during  the  summer  recess* 
,We  say  nothing  of  Hie  parliamentary  debates  respecting  his 
court  and  his  conduct.  The  speeches  of  Messrs.  Brougham, 
Denman,  and  Wiiliamis,  were  all  in  the  way  of  business ; 
and  the  second  of  these  gentlemen  had  the  candour  to  inform 
the  House  that  his  two  learned  friends  and  coadjutors  had 

Eersonal  motives  for  condemning  the  Chancellor,  and  that 
e  himself  had  narrowly  escaped  being  in  a  similar  predica- 
ment. To  such  a  declaration  nothing  could  be  adaed.  It 
furnished  a  clue  to  the  whole  debate :  it  told  us  why  Lord 
Eldon  was  assailed  in  the  Commons,  where  he  coald  not  be 
present)  rather  than  in  the  Lords,  where  he  might  have  an- 
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Bwesed  for  himself.  It  told  us  %by  his  aceusers  were  mea 
who  practised  in  other  courts,  and  had  ooly  hearsay  acquaint- 
ance with  Equity.  It  told  us  why  charges*  which  Romilly 
pever  "v&utured  to  prefer,  were  urged  with  becomiug  impar* 
tiality,  temper,  and  weight,  by  the  counsel  for  the  late 
Queen. 

It  may  be  said,  in  their  defence,  that  they  followed  Sir 
Samuel^  example.  That  great  Chancery  lawyer,  who  waa 
employed  in  every  suit,  and  actually  retarded  the  business  of 
the  nation  by  being  engaged  to  plead  in  three  courts  at  »k 
lime,  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  improve  the 
criminal  code*  The  opposition  lawyers  of  the  present  day 
h^pen  to  have  some  slight  experience  in  that  branch  of  their 
profession,  and  in  a  genuine  spirit  of  contradiction,  confirm 
their  parliamentary  exertions  to  a  reform  in  Chancery !  As  one 
of  the  numerous  freaks  of  senatorial  caprice,  this  may  be  all 
very  weU:  but  moderate  men  will  suspend  their  judgment  upon 
8xmAx  grave  accusations,  until  they  hear  them  proved  by  the 
evidenco  of  men  who  have  no  political  end  to  serve,  no  per- 
sonal pique  to  indulge,  no  mortified  vanity  to  gratify,  no  in- 
jury, real  or  imaginary,  to  revenge.  When  such  persons 
shall  institute  an  enquiry  into  any  of  our  courts  of  justice^ 
proving  themselves  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  and  bringing  forward  a  tangible  and  serious  grievance, 
they  will  be  listened  to,  arretis  auribus,  from  one  end  of  the 
kii^dom  to  the  other.  * 

But  we  fear  that  Lord  Eldon  is  not  likelv  to  meet  with  so 
much  fair  play ;  and  we  fear  it,  not  on  his  account,  but  for 
the  credit  of  the  profession,  and  the  Parliament.  A  glimpse 
at  the  radical  newspapers,  for  the  last  three  months,  will 
shew  that  there  is  a  regular  design  of  upsetting  the  Chan- 
icellor  :  and  we  know  the  writers  too  weH  to  believe  that  they 
«re  ^not  encouraged  in  more  respectable  quarters.  They 
have  ceased  to  abuse  the  king;  they  have  meddled  more 
sparingly,  than  is  their  wont,  with  the  Bishops  and  Clergy, 
and  discharge  all  their  venom,  lies,  and  nonsense,  against  a 
single  head.  Thi6  is  preparatory  to  some  ulterior  proceed- 
ing. The  Times  and  Chronicle  are  mere  money-making  un- 
der conjurors  and  puppets ;  but  whether  it  is  Joseph  Hume 
who  puHa  the  string,  or  whether  it  is  Mr.  Williams  who  is 
chalking  out  a  short  cut  to  the  Temple  of  Fame,  time  will 
shew. 

We  ot^serve,  that  the  health  of  the  last  mentioned  gentle- 
man was  drunk  at  the  Cheshire  Whig  Club,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  reform  in  Chancery;  and  that  the  compliment 
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wgs  ackiiowMg^d  in  a  suitable  speech.  In  the  ooiirie  oSi 
the  eyeniog  the  i)ompaoy  were  treated  nvith  a  repetitioa  ef 
Mr.  Brougham's  assertion  respecting  the  premiership  of  Lord 
]E3don;  but  there  Mfas  this  amusing  difference*  that  while  Mr.; 
Brougham  was  potorioush  in  jest«  and  made  some  facetiona 
remarks  at  the  expence  of  the  Chancellor  and  his  colleagues^ 
Mr.  Williams  and  the  Cheshire  Whigs  were  in  downrigtit  so-' 
ber  earnest.  They  laid  violent  hands  upon  the  fag  end  of  one 
of  Mr.  Brougham's  secoud-rate  jokes,  and  converted  it  into 
very  mirthful  tragedy.  Lord  Eldon  was  treated  as  banijitk 
Prime  Minister,  aqd  the  company  had  the  rare  good  fortune 
to  prove  their  honesty  and  wisdom  at  tbe^ame  moment.  Thtair 
honesty^  by  admitting  that  the  proposed  refonn  in  Chancery 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  atlatck  trpon  a  poHticdl 
enemy ;  their  wisdom,  by  fastening  upon  a  piece  of  transient 
drollery,  and  believing  that  it  was  an  historical  &ct.  .   * 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  barslily  of  this  odious  party- 
feeling.  JMien  who  cannot  distinguish  between  the  Cabinet 
Minister  and  the  Chancery  judge,  are  act  quaiitiod  to  ta& 
politics  even  at  a  country  club.  We  quarrel  with  no  num 
because  be  is.  in  oppositiuo  ;  generally  speakii^,  such. a  per^ 
son  is  playiiig  the  part  for  which  nature  designed  hkn,  and 
wo«ld'b^  infinitely  mere  mischievous  if  he  changed  his  side. 
Let  him  persevere,  therefore,  iu  admtring  his  political  friendly 
and  vilifying  his  political  enemies;  but  he  forfeits  every  pre- 
tension to  candour  and  judgment,  hy  pursuing  Ikis  foes  inio 
private  or  professional  life,  and  impeaching  a  Magistrate 
becanse  he  happens  to  be  a  Tory.  .This  conduct  only  tends 
to  defeat  its  own  object.  Nobody  will  listen  to  such  prejudiced 
accusers  bs  those  who  lead  the  forlorn  hope  in  the  storm  df . 
Fort  £ldon.  i£  there  had  •been  any  part  4>f  thai;  nobleman'* 
oottduct  which  stood  in  naed  of  conoealmant  or  pspdon, 
he  w^uld  have  found  his  best  screen  in  the  .bigoted  injustice 
of  his  enemies.  . 

There  is  one  diarge  against  him  which,  we  believe,  may 
be  substantiated,  that  of  being  too  slow  in  pronouncing  his 
decisions.  To  this  offence  be  lias  often  pleaded  guilty,  and 
we  presume  not  to  appeal  from  his  aothority.  Theefifects  of 
this  failing  are  sorely  aggravated  by  the  forms  ot  the  Court 
over  which  he  presides  :  and  if  any  practical  Chancery  tawr- 
yer  would  bring  forward  a  plan  for  eicpediting  basi^gess,  .he 
would  be  entitled  to  our  best  thanks.  In  every  stage  of  a 
suit  time  and  money  are  wasted  as  if  they  were  either  endlesas 
or  worthless.  The  proceedings  are  so  complicated,  that 
clients  cannot  presume  to  comprehend  them.     Implicit  cod- 
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fidence  mii8t  be  placed  in  the  solicitor  in  nine  cases  ont  of 
ten.  Three  notices  are  given  when  one^  would  suffice* 
Amended  Answers^  and  Sapplemental-Bills,  and  Gross  Bilbj 
and  RehearingSy  and  Farther  DirectiotiSy  are  sq  many  insu- 
perable stumbling  blocks  to  the  uninitiated ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  that  snch  a  system  is  incapable  of  improve- 
ment But  what  has  the  system  to  do  with  the  Chancellor? 
^t  what  has  the  Chancellor  to  do  with  the  system?  He  did 
not  make,  and  he  cannot  unmake  it.  He  administers  it  as 
few  men  ever  did,  or  ever  will.  His  vast  and  varied  merits, 
and  his  own  great  defect  are  known  and  acknowledged  from 
the  top  of  me  profession  to  the  bottom.  Every  one  feds 
that  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  supply  his  loss.  And  the 
faction  which  can  run  down  and  ridicule  such  a  man,  is  only 
less  contemptible  than  the  public,  which  tamely  witnesses 
their  misconduct. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  many  political  reasons  for 
bating  and  persecuting  the  Chancellor.  He  is  regarded  as 
the  great  Cabinet  peace*oiaker,  and  it  is  hoped  that  schism 
might  blossom  and  bear  fruit  if  the  Ministry  were  deprived 
of  his  ability,  experience,  and  good  temper.  These  are 
solid  grounds  of  opposition  antipathy;  but  they  are  pitiful 
motives  for  assailing  the  integrity  of  a  Magistnkte,  or  ex^ 
aggerating  the  defects  of  a  Court  of  Justice. 

Another  offence  of  which  Lord  Eldon  has  been  condemned, 
and  must  be  |)unished,  is  his  interference  with  the  profits 
hitherto  accruing  from  the  exclusive  sale  of  Lord  tf^n's 
blasphemy  and  obscenity.  The  Chancellor  has  informed  the 
scribbling  fraternity  that  they  are  no  longer  to  make  money 
by  atheism.  To  punish  their  crimes  is  not  within  his  Lor4« 
ship's  province :  but  be  has  refused  to  exert  his  power  for 
the  protection  of  their  property,  and  the  sensitive  creatures 
have  taken  alarm  throughout  &eir  tribes,  and  hiss  like  so 
many  unfed  geese.  We  should  expose  ourselves  to  merited 
ridicule,  if  we  undertook  to  vindicate  Lord  Eldon's  decision 
against  his  host  of  anonymous  castigators.  Nothing  short  of 
the  sentence  of  a  superior  court  will  suffice  to  convince  the 
country  that  the  Chancellor  is  in  the  wrong :  and  if  he  is  in 
the  wrong,  which  there  seems  no  reason  to  believe^  his  error 
has  neither  infringed  nor  endangered  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
The  dissemination  of  infidelity,  vulgar  and  refined,  has  re- 
ceived no  material  check.  But  the  dealers  in  that  article  are 
left  to  their  action  at  law,  instead  of  being  permitted  to  creep 
for  safety  under  the  Chancellor's  gown.     When  a  jury  has 

consented  to  indemnify  the  publishers  of  Don  Juan  and  Cain 
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against  the  piracy  which  Lord  Byron's  moral  kurtiwlMiiEe  no 
trifling  tendency  to  foster,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  call  npon 
the  Chancellor  for  his  more  effectaal  interposition.  The 
Press  will  never  suffer  in  freedom  or  in  character  from  (he 
recent  decisions  respectii^  Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Co.  As 
long  as  they  continue  to  publish  with  impunity,  the  press  is 
free  enough  in  all  conscience.  When  they  cease  to  make 
money  by  their  bad  principles,  the  press  will  have  a  chance 
of  recovering  its  respectability.  Books,  which  like  Peter 
Pindar's  razors,  are  only  made  to  sell,  are  the  books  which 
the  community  can  best  spare,  and  we  anticipate  no  serious 
evil  from  a  diminution  of  the  compounder's  profits. 

With  these  views  of  the  origin,  nature,  and  tendency  of 
the  radical  attack  on  Lord  Eldon,  we  have  derived  much 
satisfaction  from  a  perusal  of  the  pamphlet  now  before  us. 
It  states  clearly  and  fairly,  the  principal  causes  of  expence 
and  delay  in  the  courts  of  Chancery^  contrasts  their  state 
with  that  of  the  courts  of  Common  Law,  and  makes  material 
reductions  from  the  apparent  arrears  of  causes,  which  has  ex- 
cited so  much  dissatisfaction.  The  writer  assures  us  that  he 
is  not  even  personally  known  to  the  Chancellor ;  but  we  re- 
gret that  his  statements  have  not  received  the  confirmation  and 
authority  which  is  derived  from  the  appearance  of  a  name  in 
the  title  page.  The  following  passages  are  the  most  mate- 
rial: 

'<  Among  ignorant  men  it  seems  plausible  reasoning  to  censure 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  his  Court,  because  suits  of  great  import- 
ance to  settle  a  testator's  afiairs,  and  to  determine  the  rights  of 
legatees,  continue  in  Chancery  many  year's  undetermined;  but  the 
fallacy  of  this  reasoning  becomes  apparent,  when  it  is  known  that 
the  division  of  his  property  cannot  with  justice  be  made,  till  his 
debts  are  paid,  or  the  state  of  his  debts  and  credits  is  mmutely  ascer- 
tained ;  and  such  suits  in  Chancery,  and  at  Common  Law,  as  con* 
tending  parties 'institute  affecting  his  property,  are  disposed  of. 
And  indeed  sometimes  it  happens,  that  a  safe  and  honest  judgment 
cannot  be  made  as  to  a  testator's,  or  an  embarrassed  man's  affiurs, 
till  several  suits  in  succession  have  been  determined.  Sandford  v. 
Gibhon  (Sweet,) — Comber  v.  Comber  (DozM/envel/.) 

'Mt  is  fit,  however,  that  the  statesmen  and  parties,  who  consider 
these  matters,  should  be  informed,  that  in  the  greater  part  of  Chan- 
cery suits  the  delay  occasioned  by  them  is  attended  with  very  few,  if 
any,  very  grievous  inconveniences  to  the  parties ;  for  I  venture  to  as- 
sert, that  in  suits  where  there  is  a  clear  fund,  and  a  clear  claim,  and 
the  solicitor  knows  his  busmess,  that  fund  is  always  accessible  to  in- 
fants for  education,  and  to  those  who  are  entitled  to  it,  for  all  rea* 
sonable  and  proper  purposes ;  and  that  it  may  be  got  at  with  almost 
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at  imicfafacalUy  lis  kooidd  be  got  ait  from  fundi  m  '>^ 

prudent  executor  or  trnttee,  vhere  there  is  not  aoj  suit  pending  in 
Chancery.'^    P.  14. 

^  The  subject  of  qoUn  of  suits  was,  in  tbe  late  Rebate,  greatly 
exaggerated ;  and  Mr.  Broughani  is  represented  to  have  said,  *  Hie 
woiud  ask  any  professional  man,  common  law  as  well  as  equity 
lawyers,  (and  upon  the  answer  he  would  be  content  to  rest  the 
issue  of  this  part  of  theargumenty)  whether,  when  the  ease  had 
been  sent  him  of  a  person  kept  out  of  a  property  of  small  amount 
which  belonged  to  him,  and  by  his  skill  he  had  discovered  the 
precise  nature  of  the  wrong,  if  he  found  that  the  only  remedy  was 
to  be  obtained  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he  would  not  think  he 
had  reduced  the  problem  ab  abmrdum.  No  jnan  who  erer  put  a 
forensic  habit  on  his  back  would  think  of  advising  a  suit  in  equity 
to  recover  50/.  or  80/.  or  100/.  Could  tliere,  then,  be  a  greater 
libel  on  the  law  of  a  coamliry,  than  to  say  that  a  man  must  be  kept 
oot  of  his  right,  because,  if  he  sought  it,  the  costs  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  must  be  bis  inevitable  ruin  ^' .  •      . 

'^  This  interrogative  reasoning  is  founded  on  imaginary  pre* 
misesy  which  do  not  exist.  I  know  not  from  what  source  Mip 
Brougham  acquired  the  knowledge  on  which  he  foun.ded  his  arsii^ 
ment,  but  I.  do  not  supppse  he  ^ot  it  from  Sir  Samuel  Romuly, 
ihough  I  find  he  has  on  several  occasions  (when  speaking  of  thp 
Court  of  Chancery^  appealed  for  assistance  to  the  shade  of  that 
gentleman,  and  *  sometimes  he  talks  as  if  Duke  Humphrey's 
ghost  were  by  his  side.' 

'<  Now,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Brougham's  positive  assertion  to 
the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  well-informed  lawyer,  who 
Jias  a  pracUc^  knowledge  of  Cl^a^cery  suits*  would  hesitate  to  ad- 
vise -a  suitor  to  file  a  BiU  to  enforce  a  claim,  pretty  clear  in  its 
nature,  although  it  should  be  for  so  small  a  sum  as  50/.  or  80/.  <qr 
100/,s  and  if  the  defendaia  w^s  not  insplventt  the  plaintifP  might 
«xpeot  to  put  a  mudi  ^eater  point  ion  of  his  demand  into  his  pockel* 
on  the  close  of  his  suit,  than  he  woald  get  by  trying  an  actioo  M 
■OOfl^moo  law  for  tlie  same  sum  jdependiqg  on  contradictory  testi* 
mooy.  even  though  Mr.  Brougham  were  Ids  adviser  from  the  iss4|- 
ing  of  the  writ  to  the  signing  of  the  6nal  judgment.  I  know,  i^n 
anoiiymQus  individuiiirs  opinion  may  be  despised;  but,  that  its 
worth  may  be  properly  estimated,  it  may  be  well  to  state  one  or 
two  authorities  op  Mhich  it  is  founded,,  because  no  man  can  deny 
tkaftrsuits  oft^  occur,  in  a  court  of  equky,  with  various  kaottv 
points  to  be  decided,  which,  from  first  to  last,  do  not  cost  so.mudi 
as  one  hundred  pounds  on  both  sides.  J3ut  to  the  proof:  the  cas«9 
of  DiMin  B*  Dixon  (Jtnnings),  and  Wright  v.  livesey  {Lloj^^  en- 
|iarte  Jones  (Cox),  are  proofs  of  the  truth  of  my  assertion. 

**-  In  the  first  case  the  bill  was  filed  for  a  specific  performance  of 
a  ptajchase  of  lands  in  Staffordshire ;  the  title  was  disputed  ;  the, 
defendants  appeared,  by  different  solicitors,  the  cause  was  hetird, 
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nd  raferred  to  Master  Cox ;  an  abstraet  was  left  and  proceedings 
on  the  title  Cftkea  im  the  Mastert's office;  difierent  aolicitdiri  were 
employed ;  a  report  waa  obtained*  and  objections  to  the  report 
taken ;  the  cause  was  again  heard  a  second  time  on  farther  direc* 
tions,  and.  the  costs  of  the  suit  on  both  sides  ai  between  attorney 
and  client  were  not  110/.  Thb  suit  lay  dormant  for  several 
months,  owing  to  drcamstances  over  which  netth^  the  Court  nor 
its  practice  had  any  controttl>  and  yet  the  suit  was  commenced 
and  terminated  in  less  than  tweife  months. 

**  In  the  case  of  Wright  o.  Livesey,  a  question  arose  as  to  the 
coBstraction  of  a  will ;  there  were  diferent  defendants*  appearing 
by  three  diftrent  solicitors,  setting  up  claims  adverse  to  the  plain-'  • 
tSSf  and  counsel  were  employed  in  three  different  interests  for  the 
difierent  suitors,  some  of  whom  were  infants,  and  the  sum  total  of 
costs  on  all  sides,  as  between  attorney  and  client,  was  not  more 
than  7(Mr  This  case  was  commenced  and  terminated  in  Ijess  than 
six  months. 

In  the  case  Ex  parte  Jones,  the  father  of  several  children  who 
were  entitled  to  a  oonsidetabie  property  on  coming  of  age,  wished 
to  have  the  interest  of  part  of  it  to  educate  them  during  their 
minority,  and  for  this  purposehe  applied  to  the  Court  of  Chan*' 
eery;  different  solicitors  were  employed,  and  the  father  obtained 
an  allowance  of  500/.  a  year,  and  the  costs  on  all  sides  did  not 
exceed,  as  between  attorney  and  client,  100£.<— In  this  case^  the 
order  iVom  the  Court  was  obtained  in  August,  1819,  and  nothing 
done  on  it  by  the  former  solicitor  for  several  years ;  but  in  March, 
1823,  the  newly-appointed  solicitor  stated  the  facts  to  Master 
Cox,  and  on  the  I8th  of  that  month  he  made  his  report,  and  the 
business  was  at  an  end,  which  neither  the  principles  nor  the  prac- 
tices of  the  court  would  have  prevented  being  ended  in  August, 
1819,  or  in  the  November  following,  had  proper  steps  been  taken 
for  the  purpose/'    P.  16. 

**  Of  the  236  Chancery  causes  which  were  down  for  hearing 
when  an  account  of  them  was  delivered  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  February,  1822,  and  which  appeared  to  be  in  arrear,  there 
were  not,  in  &ct,  (as  X  would  have  proved,  if  I  had  had  power 
to  have  directed  the  necessary  enquiry,)  fifty  really  b  arrear.'^ 
P.  38. 

<*  To  make  out  my  case  as  to  causes  really  in  arrear  I  have  been 
obliged  to  enter  into  a  tedious  and  wearisome  detail  of  facts,  and 
I  have  not  the  ability  to  render  them  interesting  to  the  general 
reader ;  but  this  detail  is  mecessary  here,  and  I  know  that  the 
House  of  Commons  would  not  listen  to  it ;  and  having  done  this, 
I  will  now  state  a  Act  or  two  by  way  of  ccmtrasting  the  arrears  of 
causes  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  with  the  arrear  of  causes  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  The  arrears  of  causes  in  the  King's 
Bench  for  London  only,  when  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  took  his  seat 
after  last  Trinity  Term,  were  203,  beginning  with  Walker  v.  Creak, 
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and  ending  with  Swinej  o.  Howes :  the  present  arr^anr,  iio#  tile 
rittings  «re  ended,  are  !250 ;  and  there  are  Bhnilar  arrears,  thcm^ 
not  to  many,  m  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  These  are  real  ar« 
rears,  and  in  that  respect  unlike  the  alleged  arrears  in  Chancerj; 
but  they  are  unavoidable,  and  I  refer  to  the  feet  only  to  illustrate 
and  set  off  the  iqpeeches  of  the  learned  gentlemen  ott  which  Mr* 
Denman  appears,  in  the  debate  on  the  10th  of  July,  to  have  caUt^ 
raented  very  luminously  *•  If  the  learned  common  lawyers  are 
determined  to  reform  courts  of  justice,  let  them  direct  their  atten* 
tion  to  SHAM  PLBAS  and  writs  of  brkor  tn  their  owri  o6urts, 
and  suspend  their  patriotic  laboora  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  tiff 
*tiiey  have  studied  more  deeply  its  principles^  or  till  they  have  lit 
least  acquired  from  respectable  sources^  a  better  knowledge  thatt'' 
they  at  present  possess  of  its  practice  and  proceedings.'*    P.  4?. 

These  are  important  statenients.  They  do  not  prove  tbd;t 
it  is  impossible  to  expedite  Chancery  business,  or  to  dkni*. 
niib  Cnaacery  costs.  They  do  not  prove  that  one  indivi- 
dual can  discbar-ge  the  complicated  duties  which  custom  and 
accident  have  cast  upon  the  Chancellor.  But  they  shew^ 
that  the  real  evil  iis  mach  less  than  the  apparent ;  that  exag- 
geration and  misrepresentation  are  the  order  of  the  day  ;  and 
thdt  we  shall  make  a  large  and  lib^^l  allowance  if  we  believe 
6tt0  hundredth  part  of  what  is  said  in  Parliament,  and  one' 
flionsandth  part  of  what  is  said  out  of  Parliament,  respecting 
the  defects  of  the  Chancery  and  its  chief  Magistrate. 


Art.  X.    Heraldic  Anomalies ;  or.  Rank  Cmifimon  in  osir 

Orders  of  Precedence.     IViih  Disquisitions,  Morale  Phi^ 

'hsqphioalf  and  Historical,  on  all  the  existing  Orders  of 

Society.    By  It  matters^  not.  Who.    In  Two  VoIiiiBteiBtJ 

8vo.    1/.    Whittakers.    1823. 

This  is  on^  of  tbe  works  which  neither  reader  nor  critic  can  hate 
thebefiM'tto  condemn.  It  belongs  to  the  genus  much-)ado->abo«t<» 
Bothing ;  and  ia  an  agreeable  addition  to  that  department  of 
literature.  Generally  speaking,  books  of  this  sort  are  written 
with  gpreat  facility,  and  read  with  much  labour.  AvaiNng 
ourselves  of  the  rule  of  contraries,  we  infer,  from  the  amuse« 


*  It  is  probable  that  of  these  arrears  in  the  King's  Bench  one  tenth  pa|tj  and 
certainly  not  more,  stand  a«  arrears  to  accommodate  the  parties. 
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ment  whieb  tlie  Anomalies  have  afforded  us^  that  they  maat 
have  been  the  cause  of  some  trouble  to  ''  It  matters  not  Who." 
Complete  success  in  the  gossiping  line  is  one  of  the  rarest 
things  in  iife«  Wit>  and  good-humour^  and  anecdote^  are 
never  so  severely  taxed  as  when  required  to  tnake  a  book 
without  any  particular  object.  No  party  to  please ;  no  pro* 
blem  to  solve ;  no  romancing  appetite  to  gratify ;  no  discovery 
to  communicate ;  such  are  a  few  of  the  fearful  odds  against 
which  the  author  of  facetious  disquisitions  takes  the  field. 
If,  as  in  the  present  case,  he  is  a  friend  to  order,  and  morals^ 
and  religion,  the  chances  against  him  are  greatlj  increased. 
And  we  know  not  whether  a  higher  compliment  can  be  paid 
to  the  cleverness  of  a  writer  than  to  say,  that  his  volume 
amuses  and  sells,  without  containing  any  precise  infonbation, 
any  thrilling  narratives,  any  ill-nature,  or  any  blasphemy. 

Take  for  instance,  the  work  before  us :   one^tfalrd  of  it9 
stories  and  jokes,  well  mixed  up  with  the.  subject  matter  of  ^ 
Minerva  press  novel,   would  make  a  more  than  ordinariiy 
entertaining  book.    The  classical,  historical,  and  antiquarian[ 
scraps,  which  are  set  before  us  in  the  most  unpretending 
shape,  might  have  been   dished  up  with  eclat  as  leadin^f 
articles  in  the  reviews,  or  moulded,  without  much  trouble, 
into  so  many  valuable  treatises.    And  the  cheerful,  contentea 
disposition,  ^ound  principles  and  sober  piety,  •  which  shed 
such  a  pleasing  light  over  the  whole  performance,  might  com-' 
Vfltiand  attention  and  respect  in  whatsoever  character  or  situa^-^ 
tion  they  appeared.     Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  should  such 
ingredients  be  thrown  away  upon  an  attempt  to  re-*adjust 
"  our  Orders  of  Precedence  ?"  If  "  It  matters  not  Who"  wi^te 
Heraldic  Ajiomalies,  mnch  iess  does  it  matter  whether  we 
presenre  the  original  distinction  betWe^  a  Knight  Datihelbi^ 
and  a  Baronet,  or  assign  fitting  honours  to  a  Serfedntaf  LaV. . 
The  ^*  Confusion'*  that  has  been  pointed  out  with  so  mueh 
niinnteness  is  to  be  founds  rather  in  the  minds  of  the  per- 
etpienf,  than  in  the  things  perceived.  .Those  who  are  igno- 
rant of  the  niceties  of  the  art,  cannot  duly  marshal  the  various 
^  ranks  of  our  countrymen^     And,  in  order  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  the  '^  Anomalies'*  have  been  submitted  to  aq 
enlightened  public,     But  we  fear,  that  the  evil  would  con- 
tinue under  the  most  improved  system.     An  immense  esta* 
blishment  of  Heralds  and  Masters  of  the  Ceremonies,  a  direct 
Censorship  upon  the  daily  press,  and  additional  Professors  at 
the  Public  Schools  and  Universities  would  be  necei^sary  in 
order  to  introduce'  the  prop^osed  reforms;     And  it  is  probiihle 
that  John  Bull;  with  his  accustomed  obstinacy,  will  chdose'to 
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patroiiiz#  the  long-established  abuses.  At  the  same  time,  we 
profess  ourselves  anwilliDg  to  throw  cold  water  apon  the 
undertaking;  and,  instead  of  joining  those  who  woald  cry  it 
down  as  a  work  of  saperefogation,  or  ransacking  our  brains 
to  prove  that  it  is  useful  and  praiseworthy,  we  extract  the 
author's  defence  against  the  charge  of  trifling. 

*'  Having  mentioned  Montaigne,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice 
his  remark  upon  certain  authors,  of  whom  I  myself  perhaps  may  be 
one.  He  thinks  there  ought  to  be  legal  remedies  provided  against 
trifling  and  useless  writers,  as  there  are  against  vagabo'ids  and  slug' 
gards.  But  a  countryman  of  his  own  has  objected  strongly  to^  this ; 
the  latter  thinks,  the  publication  of  even  the  most  useless  and 
trifling  books  should  be  encouraged^  *  For,'  says  he,  '  the  worst 
cannot  but  be  of  some  benefit  to  the  nation.  They  aflbrd  a  liv^- 
hood  to  a  great  many  workmen  in  the  metropolis ;  and  in  the  coun* 
try  they  support  many  manufactories  of  paper,  and  consequently 
promote  commerce.'-~This  also  J  beg  may  be.  considered,  if  the. 
lollowing  work  should  be  found  trifling  ;  useless,  you  see,  it  cannot 
be — need  I  enumerate  the  number  of  persons  to  be  served  by  it  I. 
Passing  by  the  printers,  whose  claim  to  remuneration  for  their  great 
car^  and  trouble,  is  more  direct  and  immediate,  do  but  think  of  the 
nutiers,  and  preparers  of  the  metal  for  ti/pes,  the  letter  founders^  and 
cutters  and  casters  ;  the  press-makers,  carpenters,  and  makers  oftools^ 
as  hamfners,Jlles,  vices,  gravers,  guages,  punches ;  of  moulds,  matrices^ 
fonts ;  of  the  growers  o^Jlax  and  weavers  of  tine/i,  collectors  and 
venders  of  rags,  with  all  the  complicated  machinery  for  forming 
them  into  paper.     The  persons  concerned  in  the  preparation  of  the 

ink,  or  procuring  its  materials,  as  lamp-black,  oil But  I  stop — 

^mcked  books  may  be  as  useful  in  this  way,  as  trifling  ones,  so  that  I 
shall  press  this  consideration  no  farther,  but  hope,  that  let  my  book' 
be  ever  so  trifling,  it  may  yet,  in  other  respects,  be  of  some  service; 
for  if  it  make  any  thin  readers  laugh,  they  will  be  likely  to  grxmfat ; 
if  it  amuse  the  sulki/  or  testi/,  they  may  grow  good-humoured  :.if.it 
beguile  the  time  for  the  sick,  the  old,  or  the  decrtpid,  they  will  fed 
their  infirmities  the  less  ;  if  it  inform  the  ignorant,  they  will  become 
more  agreeable :  if  it  help  the  generality  of  the  world  to  understand 
and  keep  their  proper  stations  and  places,  it  may,  we  would  hope^ 
do  much  to  blunt  those  ^  little  stings  and  thorns  in  life,'  (as  the 
Tatler  calls  the  niceties  and  punctilios  of  society)  *  that  make  it  more 
unea^^than  its  most  substantial  evils'."  Preface,  p.  xi. 
-  '^  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  unreasonable  in  me  to  conclude 
with  the  following  requests  to  my  readers ;  first,  that  if  they  should 
happen  to  like  my  book,  and  should  find  nothing  really  bad  in  it, 
they  will  have  the  goodness  to  render  it  scarce,  by  burning  it  as 
soon  as  they  have  read  it ;  and  secondly,  be  careful  afterwards  to 
say  to  every  body  theyv  meet,  by  way  of  setting  them  agog  ibr 
another  edition,  '  have  you  read  heraldic  anomalies  T  with  a 
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^^Jy  ^ciy  strong  emphasis  on  the  word  ^have;*  so  may  I  be  able 
|o  render  the  work,  such  as  it  is,  much  more  complete  hereafter, 
and  greatly  augment  the  profits  of  my  respectable,  industrious,  and 
ingenious  coa(/fi//or«  already  enumerated,  to  the  manifest  behoof  and 
advantage  of  every  one  of  them,  1  had  almost  said,  down  to  the  very 
D-v-l!*'     Preface,  p,  xxu 

We  must  give  a  few  more  specimens  of  the  good  hoihoured 
manner  in  which  this  little  unknown  executes  bis  proposed 
task. 

"  I  know  not  where  school- boys  learned  their  ^ivr  degrees  of 
*  Gentleman,  Apothecart/,  Ploughboj/,  Thief*  But  I  think  the  two 
latter  at  least  must  have  come  from  the  Saxons,  or  some  of  our 
feudal  ancestors.  The  Plou^hboy  possibly  might  represent  all  the 
fH^rcenarii  of  the  feudal  desmesnes,  or  Rustici,  enumerated  in  little 
Doomsday  book,  as  the  Porcarii,  bovarii,  (herdsmen,  hovers  french, 
Soars  in  short,)  Vaccaru^  Cotarii^  Bordariiy  and  so  forth.  The 
latter  have  been  thought  to  be  connected  with  ploughs,  from  the 
following  entry ;  Terra  x  bon.  ibi  iii  bord*  et  1  Caruca,  (Hey wood 
on  ranks)  Caruca  I  suppose  being  the  same  as  the  French  Charrue. 

^^  In  regard  to  the  rank  of  Thief^  it  would  seem  that  there  was 
such  a  degree,  for  by  the  laws  of  Athelstan,  whoever  was  not  subject 
or  amenable  to  some  particular  lord  or  feudal  chief,  was  accounted 
a  thief,  and  to  be  dealt  with  as  such ;  ^  pro  Fure  eum  capiat 
quisquis  in  eum  incident.' 

*'  Of  the  rank  and  dignity  of  an  Apothecary,  I  have  said  some- 
thing elsewhere,  but  Who  in  these  days  can  attempt  to  define  the 
rank  of  a  Gentleman  f  It  is  singular  enough,  but  scarcely  any  body 
seems  to  like  to  be  a  Gentiefkam  If  he  is  at  all  above  a  Ploughboy 
and  a  Thief,  he  must  needs  be  an  Esquire,  The  term  Gent,  after  a 
name,  is  pretty  generally  held  to  be  a  sort  of  degradation,  a  pecu* 
liarity  however,  which  on  lobking  into  the  Spectator,  I  find  to  be 
not  so  modern  as  I  at  first  apprehended.  ^~  See  the  excellent  Letter 
on  Family  Genealogy,  No.  612.**     Vol.  II.  p.  3. 

**  The  oddest  sort  of  regulated  precedence  I  remember  to 
bave  ever  stumbled  upon,  is  in  the  laws  of  the  Saxon,  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  King  iBthelbert.  It  relates  to  fingers  and  toes,  and  thumbs 
nails,  and  great  toe-nails,  *  A  penalty  of  20  scyllinga  is  enjoined 
for  the  loss  of  the  thumb,  and  3  scyUinga  for  the  thumb-nail*  The 
loss  of  the  great  toe  is  to  be  compensated  by  ten  scyllinga,  and  the 
other  toes  by  half  the  price  of  the  fingers;  and  for  the  nail  of  the 

treat  toe  30  sceatta  must  be  paid  to  hot.'  ( Wilkins  Leg.  Anglo 
ax.  p.  61.)  In  times  when  the  toere  and  toeregeld .  were  in  use, 
and  intended  to  mark  exactly  tlie  rank  and  importance  of  persons, 
the  above  cannot  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  that  of 
marking  the  exact  rank  and  importance  of  the  particular  parts  of 
persons  here  enumerated ;  and  indeed  antiquarians  have  been  found 
to  turn  it  to  this  use;  for  by  discovering  it  to  have  been  the 
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decided  Intention  of  the  legislator,  to  estimate  the  toes  at  halflkc 
valve  of  the  fingers,  which  is  shewn  to  be  the  case  by  comparii^ 
tlie  compensation  for  the  thumb  and  great-toe^  it  has  been  decided 
that  the  SO  sceattas  for  the  nait  of  the  great  tne^  must  have  been 
meant  to  be  equal  to  half  of  the  three  scylUnga  exacted  for  the 
Hhumh-naiU  and  therefore  that  20  sceattas  were  equal  to  one 
scyllinga  I — Now  this  is  an  admirable  discovery,  but  how  should  we 
have  got  at  it,  if  King  ^thelbert  had  not,  with  all  the  force  of 
kingly  authority,  previously  determined,  that  thvmbs  should  rank 
before  great  toesj  SLudJingers  before  common  toes^  and  thumb-noab 
before  great  toe-nails  f — It  is  amazing  to  what  a  variety  of  i^es 
|j(eraldry  may  be  applied.  There  seems  however  to  have  been 
9pi|ie  confusion  in  the  toe  and  jinger  orders  of  precedence  as  well 
a^  in  others,  for  by  some  ordinances,  the  little  finger  appears  to 
have  taken  place  of  the  great  toe,  while  the  fore  finger,  ring  finger^ 
a|»d  middle  finger^  all  ranked  below  the  great  toe,  and  in  different 
degrees.-r-As  to  other  parts,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  be  given, 
Yrhy,  as  was  the  case,  an  Anglo-Saxon  shoulder  should  have  ranked 
above  a  thigh  in  the  proportion  of  20  to  12,  and  above  an  Anglo* 
Saxon  arm  in  the  proportion  of  20  to  6.— To  almost  every  part  of 
the  human  body,  a  partipvilar  importance  or  rank  if  you  please,  was 
^^igned,  of  which  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
tib^ir&l  allowances ;  for  xx  shillings  any  body  might  lame  the  ihoulder^ 
divide  the  chine-bone^  cut  off  a  thumbs  pierce  the  diaphragm^  tear  off 
the  hair,  and  fracture  the  skull  of  any  of  his  friends  or  neighboiurs. 
Fpr  XII  shillings  he  might  break  their  thishs,  cut  off  their  ewcs^ 
wound  their  eyes  or  mouths^  ox  injure  their  teeth  so  fts  to  affect 
<&^tfr  speech.  For  xj(,  they  might  cut  off  any  body's  little  fin^$ 
nq  fpr  li.  shillings  their  great  toe.  ^  For  ix  shillings  they  mi^ht 
indulge  themselves  in  slitting  their  neighbour's  nose,  and  for  ooljr 
yiii  Silllings  cut  off  9>  forefinger.  I  shall  go  no  further.  This  is 
q^it^  enough  to  shew,  what  great  attention  was  paid  by  our  An^lo- 
Saxon  ancestors  to  the  marshalling  of  the  several  Members  of  the 
State,  according  to  their  exact  value  and  importance,  whether 
tmlfhinds^  six-hinds,  twi'hiiids,  (as  has  been  observed  in  a  fonp^er 
section)  ftng^rs,  thuqibs^  tors,  great  toes,  noses;  ears,  ^yes,  ^- 

fhragms,  shoulders,  thighs,  arms,  teeth,  hair,  skulls,  an4:  chine- 
,oi\^  i-T-beairds,  and  what  not  ? 

**  Among  t^he  Pipuarians  there  seems  to  have  been  one  gr^t 
Oyer^fght  in  regard  to  th^  tuere  or  mulct  for  the  killing  of  a^  Bifi^op.  ^ 
i^]^  mu^rderer  of  a  Bishop  was  permitted  to  atone  for  his  criqa^,  is 
gjving^as  much  gold  as  was  equal  to  a  tunic  of  lead  of  the  height  ^ 
IX^  guiUi/  person^  and  of  a  deterqunate  thickness.  Kow  was  not 
this  exposing  the  Bishop  to  the  vengeance  of  his  short,  more  than 
fjT  his  taH  enemies,  and  even  prompting  the  former  to  commit  a 
ifjnmjs,  wbiph  the  calculating  prudence  of  the  latter  might  dispose 
them  tp  avoid  ?'*    Vol.  II.  p.  360. 

^*  It  matters  not  Who"  has  a  good  notion  of  panning;  iid4 
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ill  addition  to  a  large  coUection  of  old  jokeSf  which  we  are 
happy  to  meet  again,  he  presents  rn^with  a  respeotable assem- 
blage of  new  ones.  Commenting  on  the  descent  of  knight- 
hood to  its  present  level,  he  says,  it  niay  be  considered  a 
chivalrous  way  of  bis  Majesty's  paying  bis  addresses,  and 
tbe  ladies,  the  best  jndges  of  such  matters,  are  highly  pleased 
with  it.  He  sympathizes  tenderly  with  schooi-boys  who 
are  present  at  the  installation  of  Knights  of  the  Garter— 
**  What  must  they  think  of  aD  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod^ 
His  chapter  on  names  is  highly  diverting ;  and  many  of  the 
mottoes  of  oar  nobility  turn  out  more  facetious  than  we  could 
have  imsgiobd. 

**  Lord  Fauconberg's  punning  motto  requires  sdtne  attention  %6 
Und  it  out ; '  Bonne  et  Belle  assez,"*  Good  and  handsome  eootigh.^ 
I  suppose  the  '  Belle  assez,*  is  meant  to  express,  or  at  least  to  resem^ 
ble^tbe  name  of  that  noble  family,  *  Bellasyse.' 

•*  •  Deum  Cf)fc,  regem  serva;*  *  Worship  God,  serve  the  King.* 
The  motto  of  Cole  Earl  of  Enniskillen. 

^  *  Fare,  Fac*  *  Speak,  Do!'   The  motto  pfthe  Fatr&x  famfly. 

^  Lord  Dunsany's  motto,  *  Festina  lente;*  *  Quick,  without  Im- 
petudsity/  would  have  done  for  the  On'sloco  &mily.  It  is  originally 
a  Greek  maxim,  frmvit  ppaSt^,  assigned  by  Aulus  Gellius  to  Au- 
giifttus,  to  whom  the  former  gives  great  credit,  for  having  found 
mentis  so  briefly  to  express  a  maxim  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  in- 
cluding, as  he  expresses  himself,  both  *  industris  celeritas  et  dili- 
gentiae  tarditas,'  a  quickness  of  application,  with  wariness  of  pro- 
ceeding. 

**  I  wonder  Lord  Monson*s  ancestors  did  not  hit  upon  '  Luna 
cuni  Rioebo*  for  their  motto,  the  name  (and  title  now)  being  so  set 
forth  in  Willis's  History  of  Cathedrals. 

'  Xunam  cum  PAff&ojongito,  npfR«n  habe^.' 
Join  Moon  kad  Sun,  aiid  Mon$on  you  will  have. 

\ 

**  It  should  be  added,  however,  in  defence  ef  this  rather  (far 
fetched  quibble,  that  in  Saxon,  Son  is  called  Suna,  and  the  Sun 
often  written  Sonnai  **• 

**  Arms,  crests,  &c.  are  sometime^  regular  puns  upon  names,  as 
in  the  family  of  the  Dobells — a  the  between  three  Bells ;  Veal, 
three  Calves ;  Askew,  three  squinting  Donkies,  &c.  ftc."  Vol.  I. 
p.  202. 

..  Among  the  extracts  firom  our  old  and  less  accessible 
Iwrilers  with  which  the  work  is  weU  stored,  the  following 
strikes  us  as  worthy  of  notice. 

<*  There  \s,  or  wad,  according  to  Qiullim,>a  rlpgtilar  Heraldic  re- 
ward for  Gentleuxmett,  of  which  I  ought  perhaps  to  take  some 
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Mkon  with  ito  readers  in  general,  that  these  merits  were  quali** 
fied  by  much  that  was  highly  exceptionable  in  the  details.' 
We  have  therefore  been  very  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that 
its  glaring  faults  have,  been  avoided  in  the  spirited  and  in- 
teresting novel  before  us»  of  the  merits  of  which  the  most 
fUBtidious  female  readers  may  judge  for  themselves,  instead 
of  learning  them  at  second  band.  « 

.  Mr.  Dalton;  the' father  of  our  hero,  is  a  clergyman  residing* 
ia  Westmoreland,  of  ancient  lineage,  but  limited  income^ 

«  IH' early  youth  he  pays  his  addresses  to  his  cousin  Barbara, 
<Mily  child  of  Mr.  Dalton  of  Grypherwast  Hall  in  Lancashire, 
th»  representative  of  the  family.  Being  refused  by  tfai» 
yo«Dg  lady,  he  transfers  his  affections. soon  aifter wards  to  the 
daughter  of  a  small  statesman,  or  freeholder,  in  hb  own  pa* 
risby  and  poor.  Barbara,  finding  out  too  late  that  she  did  net 
«»io%  know  her  awn  mind,  i^mains  for  hfa  sake  amelanchol; 
and  disappointed  spinster.. 

The  domestic  happiness  of  the  young  Vicar  and  his  wife 
remains  in  the  mean  time  unalloyed,  until  the  supposed. se* 
du^tionef  her  sister  Lucy  by  Sir  Charles  Catline,  the  son  of 
Miss  Dalton's  mothw,  by  a  former  husband,  to  whdm  how-: 
ever  she  is  privately  married  in  Scotland,  while.her  disap* 
pearance,  added  to  the  consequences  of  a  sievere  .confinement, 
prills  Airs.  Dalton  to  her  grave*  The  secresy^  boweven 
with  which  the  whole  affair  is  conducted,  leaves  no  proof 
agldnst  Sir  Charles,  beyond  mere  /luspicion,  and  soon  en^- 
coumges  him  in  the  idea  of  hushing  up  the  marriage,  and 
forming  a  lucrative  connexion,  to  which  the  state  of  .his  oir* 
eumstances  tempts  him.  Before,  however,  he  can  execute 
his  intuition,  poor  Lucy,  who  has  divined  its  nature,  dies 
fii  a  broken  heart,  and  their  marriage,  together  with  the 
existence  of  a  daughter,  the  fruit  of  it,  remains  a  secret  to 

-  all  but  Sir  Charles,  and  a  Scot*s  writer  to  the  signet,  of  the 
name  of  Macdonald,  whom  the  Baronet  had  requested  to 
act  as  witness  to  the  ceremony.  Being  subsequently  disap- 
pointed in  the  fortune  of  his  second  wife,  whom  he  marries 
soon  afterwards;  Sir  Charles  assumes  the  garb  of  Methodism, 
to  aid  his  designs  on  the  fortune  of  his  half-sister  Miss 
Dalton,  who  has  sought  for  consolation  in  its  doctrines, 
under  the  pressure,  of  declining  health  and  spirits.  Iq  the 
mean  while, 

<<  Youn^  Reginald  was  brought  up  with  as  much  tender  care  as 
if  he  hacl  niot;  p^n  motherless.  While  a  child,  he  occupied  the 
pillow  of  his^dead  parent  by  his  father's  side;  and  to  him  might 
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he  well  liave  addressed  himself  in  the  beautiful  words  of  Andro- 
mache to  her  Lord, — 

"  I  see 

My  father,  mother,  brother,  all  in  theb.'* 

As  he  grew  up,  he  was  with  him  almost  all  the  hours  of  the  dajf 
either  as  a  pupil,  or  as  a  play- thing.  But,  indeed,  the  last  of 
these  words  would  give  a  false  idea  of  the  nature  of  their  inter- 
course ;  for  the  truth  is,  that  the  solitary  man  neither  had,  nor 
wished  to  have,  any  better  companion  than  bis  only  child/'  Vol.  I. 
P.S. 

**  These  opening  years  of  ]ife>  then,  flew  over  his  head  in  the 
most  unambitious  peacefulness.  He  partook  but  little  in  the  bois* 
terous  amusements  common  to  children,  placed  among  charactera, 
and  in  situations,  of  a  more  busy  description  ;  and  it  may  be  fairly 
supposed,  that  his  early  character  partook  largely  both  of  the  ex- 
cellencies and  of  the  defects  which  generally  distinguish  those 
educated  entirely  in  the  seclusion  of  the  paternal  fire-side.  Hia 
modesty  was  blended  inextricably  with  bashfulness ;  his  upright- 
ness with  irresolution  ;  his  virtue  depended  on  feeling  much  more 
than  on  any  thing  like  a  basis  of  principle ;  and  indeed,  perhapi, 
ahnost  all  the  good  that  was  in  him,  consisted  in  nothing  bat  tiie 
unconscious  depth  of  his  filial  afiection."    Vol.  I.  P.  6. 

At  this  period  of  the  family  biitory  the  present  novel  com- 
mences* Reginald,  as  may  hfk  supposed  from  the  well- 
drawn  description  of  bis  character  jast  quoted,  and  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  bis  ednoationj  grows  into  manhood, 
frank,  pure-minded,  affeotionate,  iind  well-intentioned,  but 
totally  Ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  world  and  the  value  of 
money,  a  yonthfol  visio&ary,  and  a  stave  to  mauvt^e  hofUe. 
It  follows,  therefore,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
being  sent  to  College,  under  the  auspice^  of  Frederic  Chis^ 
ney,  brother  of  the  neighbouring  squire,  and  a  dissipated 
gentleman-commoner  of  Christ  Church,  poor  Reginald  be- 
pomes  itivolved  in  extravagancies,  distressing  and  almost 
ruipous  to  his  father.  At  the  same  time,  by  way  of  mending 
the  matter  in  a  prudential  point  of  view,  h^  becomes,  the 
favoured  lover  of  £llen  Hesketb,  an  amiable  girl  without 
fortune,  the  supposed  niece  of  Mr.  Keith,  a  Catholic  priest, 
vrhom  the  w«ir  in  Germany  had  driven  from  his  benefice  to  a 
small  cure  of  souls  in  Oxford.  In  love  and  ia  debt  at  tbe 
same  time,  he  is  sununoned  home  to  encounter  another 
source  of  sorrow  in  the  death  of  his  kind  old  friend  Mc. 
Dalton  of  Grypherwast,  who  dies  suddenly,  leaving  his 
daughter  in  sole  possession  of  the  estate.    The  feelings  of 
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Reginald  at  the  faneral  are  thas  described  with  great*  know^ 
ledge  of  human  nature : 

**  To  say  truth,  our  youth  was  in  a  very  irritable  frame ;— a 
thousand  painful  trains  of  thought  were  continually  crossing  each 
other  ;*^his  own  errors — the  approaching  necessity  of  confession 
^what  wonder,  if  these  were  doubly  wormwood  as  he  met  the 
sejrious  and  sad  indeed,  but  gentle  &nd  unsuspecting  glance  of  his 
parent?  What  wonder,  if  he  was  willing  to. conceal,  even  from 
nimself,  something  of  this  merited  bitterness,  by  wilful  And  saturr 
nine  brooding  upon  other  griefs  ?  What  wonder,  if  it  was  a  sort 
of  rdief  to  him,  in  casting  his  eye  round  the  hall  of  his  ancestors, 
perliaps,^  as  ho  thought,  for  the  last  time,  to  say  to  hioiself,  '  At 
least,  it  b  no  fault  of  mine  that  banishes  us  h^ncf  f  "  Vol.  IF. 
P.  152. 

The  disclosure  of  his  faults  and  his  involvements  which 
follows  on  his  arrival  at  Lannwell,  and  his  father's  noble  con- 
dact,  remind  ns  of  some  of  the  best  passages  in  A.dam  Blair. 
After  an  interval  of  well-eniployed  leisure,  devoted  to  re* 
flection,  he  returns  to  Oxford  with  every  good  resolution 
strefngtbehed,  and  adopts  a  regular  course  of  study  and  im- 
provement; which  is  however  obstructed  by«  the  difficulties 
which  his  past  folly  have  drawn  upon  him,  and  of  whose 
extent  be  hdd  not  before  been  aware.  When  on  the  point 
of  applying  again  to  his  father,  he  discovers  to  his  remorse 
and'  confusion,  that  Mr.  Dalton  has  disposed  of  his  library 
td'pay  the  debts  already  incurred  ;  and  is  induced  in  conse- 
quence to  accept  the  vacant  situation  of  servitor  in  his  own 
college!  Scarcely  however  has  he  decided  on  this  praise* 
worthy  srot  of  self-htimiliatio'n,  when  a  gross  attempt  made 
by  Frederick  Chisney  on  the  virtue  of  Miss  Hesketh,  in- 
volves the  two  young  men  in  a  dael.  Frederick  Chisney 
id  dangerously  wounded,  and  the  prospects  of  both  are  of 
bourse  blasted  at  the  University.  The  former,  however, 
soon  recovers,  and  Reginald,  on  being  liberated  from  prison, 
finds  a  steady  and  kind  friend  in  a  Mr.  Ward,  an  East  In- 
dian, whose  family  connexion  with  the  Daltons  is  beautifully 
described  in  the  second  volume.  At  this  gentleman's  house 
in  London  he  is  residing  with  a  view  to  obtain  an.  Indian 
appointment,  when  Barbara  Dalton  dies,  and  to  the  morti- 
fication of  her  brother  Sir  Charles,  leaves  his  eldest  daughter 
heiress  to  the  Grypherwast  property.  The  Catlines  come 
np  to  town  to  introduce  the  young  heilress,  for  whose  fovour 
a  host  of  candidates  immediately  start.  The  most  promi- 
nent of  them  is  young  Macdonald,  only  child  o(  the  rich 
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Scotsmab  already  mentioned,  whose  addresses  are  favoured 
by  Sir  €faarles  Catline  in  compliment  to  his  father.  Wh^ 
the  latter,  however,  is  ei^joying  a  fool's  paradise  in  anti- 
cipation of  his  son's  lucrative  match,  the  yonng  lady  elopef 
with  Frederick  Chisney,  who  has  all  the  while  b^n  the  fa* 
vonred  loven  On  this  event,  Macdonaid  invites  Mr.  Keith 
and  Ellen  Hesketh  to  his  hou^e  in  Scotland,  and  throws  his 
s0n  as  much  as  possible  in  the  way  of  the  laj^er.  Tom  Mac- 
donal4  tails  in  love,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  rerjected  ; 
while  his  father,  imagining  that  all  is  going  well,  discloses 
to  the  young  man  a  mystery  which  may  long  ago  have  been, 
guessed  from  the  original  narrative.  Ellen  is  the  legitimate 
child  of  Sir  Charles,  by  the  ill-used  and  for3akeiuLucy ;  ai^i 
entitled  in  consequenC'e  to  the  Grypherwast  estate,  whicb 
the  will  of  Miss  Dalton  had  informally  vested  in  **  Sir  Charles 
Catline's  eldest  daughter,"  without  specification  of  name; 
In  the  mean  time.  Sir  Charles,  having  found  out  Cfaisney's 
retreat,  and  employed  the  knowledge  of  the  importalit  secret 
in  question  to  make  his  own  terms  with  his  astonished  son- 
in-law,  is  apprized  of  the  treacherous  conduct  of  old  Mac- 
donaid, for  whose  residence  he  immediately  sets  ofi^  aocom^ 
panied  by  Chisney.  Finding,  in  a  private  interview  with 
the  wary  Scot,  that  his  terms  are  more  advantageous  than 
those  offered  by  Chisney,  Sir  Charles,  under  an  impression 
of  the  attachment  of  Tom  Macdonaid  and  Ellen,  i&  disposed 
to  change  sides,  and  the  sight  of  the  latter  conBrms  hini  in 
his  intention.  Ellen  is  formally  recognized  as  his  eldest 
daughter,  and  .consequently  the  heiress  of  Grypherwaat,  liin 
the  presence  of.  young  Macdonaid  ;  and  the  latter,  who.hils 
generously  kept  bis  own  counsel  for  the  benefit  of  his  favoured 
rival,  and  secretly  summoned  him  to  the  meeting,  (fhodtioes 
young  Dalton,  and  makes  over  to  him  the  full  benefit  of  tha 
discovery.  Reginald  generously  refuses  to  avail  himself  of 
a  legal  inaccuracy  to  the  prejudice  of  his  cousin's  intended 
heiress^  and  Sir  Charles,  touched  by  his  noble  conduct, 
produces  a  lately  discovered  deed  whiqh  he  had  kept  in  am- 
bush, and  which  proves  that  Miss  Dalton  had  no  right  to 
alter  the  eptail.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  Reginald 
marries  his  cousin  immediately^  and  that  his  father,  on  suc- 
ceeding to  the  Grypherwast  property,  relieves  the  repentant 
baronet  from  his  pecuniary  difiiculties. 

Of  the  merits  of  this  novel,  the  extracts  already  quoted 
may  have  served  to  give  a  partial  idea  ;  and  we  shall  notice 
them  more  at  length  before  we  specify  the  faults  of  bad  taste 
with  which  they  are  alloyed.    One  of  its  most  striking  re- 
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commeDdations  is  the  tone  of  deep,  sound  moral  feeliBji; 
wbich  pervades  the  whole.  That  the  author  not  only  pos* 
sesses  a  powerful  oommand  over  the  heart  and  the  affectioDs, 
bat  employs  it  to  a  good  purpose,  will  appear  from  a  variety 
of  passages^  from  which  we  shall  select  one  very  striking 
instance,  descriptive  of  Reginald's  repentance  after  a  drunken 
party  in  his  own  rooms. 

''  Although^  however,  Reginald  was  at  the  moment  sober  in 
comparison  with  Chisneyi  he  had,  in  reality,  drunk  quite  suffici- 
ently to  render  his  recollection  of  what  had  passed  very  confused 
the  next  morning.  When  he  awoke,  a  hot  and  feverish  thirst  parched 
his  lipSy  and  when  he  essayed  to  rise,  his  brain  reeled,  and  hb  eye, 
swam  in  dizziness.  By  a  sickly  effort  of  strength  he  got  up,  and- 
plonging  his  whole  head  into  a  basin  of  cold  water,  kept  it  there 
until  every  limb  snook  beneath  the  strong  stimulus;  and  nis  focul-* 
ties  were  in  a  great  measure  cleared,  and  his  thoughts  composed, 
by  the  time  he  had  dried  his  hair*  "  He  drank  long  and  largely, 
and  feeling  himself  comparatively  at  ease,  ho  opened  his  bed-room 
door,  intending  to  seek  for  his  watch,  which  he  had  not  discovered 
in  its  usual  situation.  He  opened  the  door— but  with  what  horror 
did  he  shrink  fi^om  the  scene  which  met  his  view ! — Tables  over- 
turned, chairs  broken,  gowns  torn,  and  caps  shattered — candle- 
sticks planted  prostrate  in  their  own  grease — bottles  and  glasses^ 
shivered  to  atoms — ^floods  of  wine  soaking  on  the  filthy  floor-— 
horrid  heavy  fumes  polluting  the  atmosphere — utter  confusion 
evenrwhere — and  a  couple  of  dirty  drowsy  scouts  labouring  among 
all  the  loathsome  riiin  of  a  yesterday's  debauch. 

'VReginald  turned  in  sickness  from  the  abomination,  and  clapw 
{ring  the  door  behind  him,  flung  himself  upon  his  bed  in  an  agony 
of  uiame  and  remorse.  The  image  of  his  father  rose  before  him-^ 
his  father,  faraway  in  that  virtuous  solitude,  robbing  himsdf  of 
what  he  could  ill  spare,  that  his  son  mi^ht  not  wfmt  the  means  of 
improvement,  and  cheering  and  sustainmg  his  lonelv  hours  with 
Ihe  hopes  of  meeting  that  only  favourite,  improved  in  mtellect,an4 
uncorrupted  in  manners.  The  calm  beautiful  valley,  the  dear  se- 
questered home,  the  quiet  days,  the  cheerful  m'ghts,  the  happy 
mornings— all  the  simple  images  of  the  peaceful  past  came  crowcU 
ing  over  hijs  fancy  in  the  sad  clearness  of  regret.  Even  now,  he 
said  to  himself,  even  now,  he  of  whom  I  shall  never  be  worthy,  hig 
thoughts  are  upon  me !  Alas !  how  differently  will  his  fond  imafgi- 
nation  picture  thef  scene  with  wliich  his  son  is  surrotmded !  Ho# 
little  will  he  dream  of  frantic  riot,  mad  debauchery,  this  idlenesi^^ 
this  drunkenness,  this  degradation !  His  solitary  pillow-  is  visited 
with  other  dreams — dreamsl— dreams  indeed!  O  why  came  I  hi- 
ther?— why  was  I  flung  thus  upon  myself,  ere  I  had  strength 
enough  to  know  myself— to  know  if  it  were  but  my  weakness! 
Alasl  my  too  kind,  my  too  partial  parent,  how  cruelly  will  he  be 
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undeceived !  For  him,  too,  I  am  preparing  pain — pain  andrimne 
— and  for  what?'7for  fever,  for  phrenzy,  for  madness,  for  ^e 
laughter  of  fools,  the  merriment  of  idiots,  the  brawls/  the  squab- 
bles of  drunken  bo^^s — this  hot  and  burning  brain,  these  odiou« 
shivering  qualms,  this  brutal  giddiness,  and  Si  yon  heart-oppress^ 
ing  pollution !"     Vol.  II.  p.  6. 

There  is  considerable  variety  and  originality  in  most  of 
the  principal  characters.  That  of  Reginald  is  drawn  with  a 
youthful  ease  and  grace  which  reminds  us  very  much  of 
Quentin  Durward,  and  certainly  not  at  all  of  Lord  Byron's 
sallow  sentimentalists.  In  spite  of  all  his  foibles  and  imprn* 
dences,  his  castle-building,  and  his  extravagance^  there  is  a 
strong  redeeming  principle  of  honesty  and  honour,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  his  character,  and  thoroughly  interests  ug 
in  Ms  favour.  The  incidents  of  die  unfortunate  day's  hunt- 
ing, and  of  the  servitorsbip,  are  most  touchingly  told  i  and,' 
which  is  highly  to  the  author's  credit,  any  thing  like  gross  or 
intentional  vice  is  scrupulously  avoided  in  the  character. 

Mr.  Dalton,  the  father  of  Reginald,  is  a  very  pleasingampt 
interesting  person,  characterized  by  the  faults  and  melitd' 
liatnral  to  his  secluded  situation.  Nobly  disinterested,  and 
devotedly  affectionate,  he  is  at  the  same  time  most  woefuDy 
ignorant  of  the  world,  and.  incautious  in  the  disposal  of  his 
only  child,  whom  he  abandons  to  such  a  guide  as  young  Chis- 
ney,  forgetting  all  at  once  the  nervous  and  almost  finical  vigi-' 
lance  with  which  he  watched  over  his  conduct  in  the  slightest 
points. 

The  Squire  of  Grypberwast  and  Mr.  Keith  are  a  couple  of 
kind-hearted  shatter-brained  old  sots ;  the  creatures,  wh^thof 
drank  or  sober,  of  friendly  and  benevolent  impulse^  and 
therefore^  if  not  thoroughly  respectable,  at  least  loveable» 
Tbe  character  of  the  former  possesses  nothing  very  original 
aboat  it;  but  that  of  the  merry  frank  old  priest,  with  hist 
mixture  of  Scfotch  prcgndices  and  German  habits,  his  boyish 
jpla^^falness  and  imprudence,  and  his  thorongh  uprightness  of 
principle,  is  a  very  lively  conception.  There  certainly  i^ 
more  of  intellect  and  cultivation  in  his  character  than  in  that 
of  the  Squh*e;  but  if  the  author  intended  him  for  any  thing 
dignified,  he  certainty  has  mistaken  his  aim.  A  Catholic 
priest  of  three-score  and  ten  must  have  been  deplorably  o\et* 
come  indeed,  before  he  could  have  been  betrayed  into  re« 
galing  a  party  of  young  Protestant  laymen  with 

**  ^Disce  bene,  Clerice,  virgines  amare.' 
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And  a  spiccimen  of  ' 

^<  The  faculty,  rarely  met  with  out  of  Germany^  of  imitating 
with  his  voice  all  manner  of  musical  instruments,  from  the  organ  to 
the  Jew's-harp,  which  new  and  delightful  accomplishment  was  con- 
tinually exhibited  between  the  stanzas,  and  in  swelling  the  chorus 
of  his  strains.'*    V.  117  p.  275. 

• 

We  can  more  easily  however  forgive  him  for  these  little 
oocasional  lapses  than  for  the  imprudence  which  exposes 
poor  Ellen  to  so  gross  an  insult  from  Chisney,  and  his  ab- 
surd blindness  to  the  character  of  the  young  man. 

Ellen  is  a  graceful  and  feminine  portrait,  drawn  with  a  few. 
touches ;  and  more  easy  and  natural  than  heroines  often  are. 
She  shall  speak  for  herself  in  her  own  warm-hearted  plain 
English,  which  is  worth  a  Jiondred  set  periods  enunciated* 
by  — inas  and  — indas. 

**^  You  will  not  forget  me,  iSllen  V  *  Ask  your  own  heart  that, 
Reginald  V  and  she  sobbed  aloud,  and  once  more  she  threw  herself 
upon  his  breast.  But  she,  too,  in  her.  torn,  could  summon  strength. 
She  raised  herself  and  spoke  with  a  calm  voiqe,  but  rapidly,  as;  if 
in  fear  that  it  might  lose  its  calmness.  *  1  wished  to  have  given  aft 
my  heart  to  God,  Dalton — it  w^as,  you  who  took  that  povfer  fromc 
me^  and  yet  that  wish  half  remains.  Vou  have  made  me  know; 
what  love  is.  Shall  I — Oh,  no,  I  shall  not — I  cannot  reproacb^ 
you.  .  I  have  tasted  love— I  have,  tasted  happiness — ^troubled  love*, 
mdeed— sad  and  troubled,  but  yet  something  happier  than  I  had 
dreamed  of->something  sweeter  than  I  had  thought  Was  in  this 
world—and  now  we  are  to  part! — Fear  not  that  I  shall  love  anV>^ 
ther.  <  I  shall  be  alone — but  I  ^hall  not  be  all  abne  wiule  I  think 
that  you  are  there — even  there,  the  wide  seas  between  us-^tittie, 
and  sea,  and  fortune^take  my  whole  heart,  my  whole  resohidon 
at  once  with  you — I  am  yours.  If  you  ever  ask  me  tb^cotne,  1  will 
eooie.  If  you  ever  come  to  me,  you  will  find  me  the  same-^okl^ 
perhaps — faded— ^with  grey^  hairs,  Reginald,  if  you  stay  so  Ioob 
from  me^— bqt  still,  lay  your  hand  here,  Reginald  Dalton,  jrou  wm 
lind  this  heart  in  the  same  place^  and  beating  thus*  "  Vol.  UU 
p.  59. 

The  stock  character  of  the  old  maid,  manufactured  by  one 
novelist  after  the  approved  receipt  of  another,  with  the 
quant  suff.  of  scandal,  lap-dogs,  &c  is  by  this  time  exploded 
by  the  common  sense  of  the  age,  along  with  the  iion.<  on 
Chinese  porcelain,  and  other  monstrous  and  absurd  carica- 
tures :  but  we  know  of  no  /instance  in  which  the  state  of 
spinsterhood  is  represented  in  a  more  lady-like  and  venerable 
point  of  view,   than  in  the  pharacter  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dal- 
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ton.  ,  Many  a  reader  will  recognize  in  ber  imaginary  por- 
traits  the  real  featores  of  some  good  old  friend  or  relative, 
now  no  more>  who  had  declined:  matrimony  from  inclination, 
and  whose  affections, .  instead  of  being  thwarted,  were  con- 
centrated in  her  owd  iiatural  kindred :  with  a  heart  open  to 
benevolence,  and  spirits  unfatigaed  by  the  gambols  of  the 
young ; 

*•  Whom  none  knew  but  to  love  her, 
Or  named  her  but  to  praise.'* , 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  is  exactly  of  this  class.  Frank,  single- 
hearted,  generous  to  an  extreme,  and  touchily  alive  to  the 
honour  of  her  family  and  her  sei:,.$he  maintains  the  dignity 
of  spinsterhood  with  a  high  hand,  and  bestows  its  savings 
with  a  liberal  one.  She  also  shaU  speak  for  herself  on  the 
occasion  of  her  brother's  funeral,  and  the  4^^ture  of  Regi* 
nak)  and  his  father. 

<<  Mrs.  Elizabeth  listened  indeed  with  an  expression  of  maternal 
interest  and  satitfaction  to  the  boy's  praises — ^but  when  the  father 
stopt,  he  was  answered  in  a  strain  of  energy,  such  as  he  could 
scarcely  hear  without  something  like  self-reproach.  The  placid 
composure  of  melancholy  sat  no  longer  upon  her  features-^ the 
pale  cheek  of  age  glowed— and,  with  sudden  and  abrupt  violence, 
she  at  once  poured  out  a  strefim  of  emotion,  which,  contrasted 
with  the  preceding  calmness  of  her  sorrow,  agitated  and  even 
alarmed  him. 

**  *  And  this  noble  boy,'  she  said,  without  a  word  of  preface--^ 
*  this  dear  and  noble  boy  of  ours,  he  and  you,  John  Dalton,  are 
both  to  be  robbed  of  the  rightful  inheritance  of  your  fathers — and 
by  whom  ?  By  a  stranger  to  6ur  blood,  a  crafty  stranger,  a  cun. 
nmg,  sneaking  hypocrite.  Oh  sir!  wheik  I  think  of  this,  it  is  then 
indeed  that  1  am  unhappy.  I  am  old,  and  I  ishall  not  see  it — but 
the  folly  of  a  single  ^irl  will  be  the  ruin  of  our  house.  I  foresee  it 
all— there  is  now  nothing  to  check  their  artifice— Sir  .Charles  Cat-^ 
line  became  master  here  in  the  very  moment  that  my  dear  brother 
breathed  his  last.'  "    Vol.  II.  p.  163. 

'^  She  tried  to  master  her  emotions,  whatever  they  were-— but 
perhaps  she  had  already  struggled  too  much  in  that  way  ;  at  all 
events,  she  now  succeeded  very  indifferently  in  her  efforts.  She 
kissed  Reginald's  cheek,  and  said  very  passionately,  ^  God  bless 
my  dear  boy  I' — and  then  the  old  lady  could  no  longer  contain  her- 
self. Her  tears  burst  freely  over  her  cheek-^and  she  wept  aloud. 
With  what  terrible  effect  does  not  the  audible  sorrow  of  old  age — 
above  all,  of  strong  and  firm  old  age—pierce  the  ear  of  yoiith  ! 
To  what  a  height  has  not  their  emotion  gone,  ere  it  overflows  ih 
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tears !  Their  tears  are  not  like  those  that  rise  easily  within  young 
eyes,  and  gush  softly  over  unfurrowed  cheeks.  It  is  a  strong  cord 
.that  draws  up  the  water  from  that  deep  and  exhaxisted  well.  The 
pity  that  listens  to  such  lamentation  is  mingled  with  awe — it  it 
heard  in  silence,  because  it  cannot  be  interrupted  without  irrere- 
rence."    Vol.  II.  p.  168. 

The  contrast  of  Macdonald  and  his  son  was  perhaps  sug- 
gested to  the  author  by  the  characters  of  Sir  Fertinax  Mac- 
sycophant  and  Egerton  :  but  this  mere  outline  is  filled  up  in 
a  manner  which  does  him  great  credit.  The  old  W.  S.  is 
not  the  mere  cold-hearted  crafty  villain  merely  introdnced 
for  the  purpose  of  perpetrating  a  treacherous  design,  but  is 
drawn  with  considerable  comic  humour,  and  with  a  con'> 
stitutional  good  nature  which  redeems  much  of  his  vulgarity 
and  coarseness^  if  not  his  more  serious  faults.  He  is,  how- 
ever, destined  to  be  the  regular  standing  bore  of  the  book, 
and  he  plajfs  his  part  to  perfection  ;  witness  in  particular  the 
scene  with  Lady  Catline  at  Mr.  Ward's  house,  where  a  con- 
versation which  might  have  been  given  in  two  pages  is  length- 
ened into  fourteen.  On  a  similar  scale  are  his  powers  of 
eating  and  drinking ;  and  in  truth  we  should  hardly  hay« 
ventured,  in  national  politeness,  to  imagine  suchaportentooa 
attaok  of  a  hungry  Scot  on  English  provender,  as  the  author 
ilescribes  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Macdonald,  at  the  tables  of 
'Lady  Olivia  and  Mr.  Ward.  Indeed  it  must  be  confessed 
that  Reginald  himself  bids  fair  to  become  a  worthy  bottle- 
successor  to  the  Squire  of  Grypherwast.  On  every  occasion 
of  mental  emotion,  he  has  recourse«to  wine ;  when  sorrowful 
he  quaffs  to  keep  his  spirits  up,  and  when  fortunate,  to  cele- 
brate the  occasion  :  in  short  much  more  than  is  pleasing  or 
consistent.  From  Lady  Olivia's  supper,  for  instance,  he 
sallies  out  with  Stukely,  heated  with  her  champagne,  and 
then  by  way  of  a  cooling  draught,  takes  his  share  of  six  pots 
of  porter  and  an  ocean  of  gin-toddy  among  three,  besides  a 
«  glut  of  native  Miltons  ad  libitum*  This  really  stinks  of  the 
laborious  gourmand ise  which  is  reiterated  without^easing^in 
the  pages  of  Blackwood,  to  assert  the  very  doubtful  sapet 
riority  of  Auld  JReekie  in  ^*  gude  vivers :"  and  as  the  author 
had  leisure  enough  to  expatiate  on  good  living  in  the  chap- 
ter expressly  devoted  to  the  purpose,  it  is  inexcusable  to 
prolong  the  subject  to  the  very  dregs. 

Nor  can  we  compliment  him  on  more  than  a  very  faint 
appro^mation  to  the  tone  of  good  English  society.  The 
book  teems  with  palpable  Scotticisms,  and  vulgar  interjec- 
tions, which   we  shall  not  particularize,  partly  because  we 
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write  IB  a  good  hnmoiir,  and  partly  becattse  tbey  abound,  in 
all  the  eomic  scenes,  to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to  baffle  8e« 
lection.  As  little  do  we  admire  the  introduction  of  Sir  W • 
Cui'tis's  name.  The  known  hon  hommie  and  respectability 
of  the  worthy  Alderman  might  at  least  have  saved  him  from 
being  set  up  as  a  laaghing-stock  by  the  side  of  an  over- 
grown ox ;  nay,  we  shoald  have  snpposed  that  his  culinary 
tastes  would  have  found  him  peculiar  favour  in  the  eyes  c^ 
this  Sam  Savoury  of  novelists.  As  to  the  introduction  of 
Peter  Bell  and  Benjamin  the  Waggoner,  these  fictitious 
characters  are  fair  game,  and  all  we  can  say  is,  that  the 
thing  is  in  bad  taste. 

A  rich  vein  of  comic  humour  runs  through  the  whole;  as 
instances  of  which  we  should  mention  the  Oxford  row,  and 
the  story  of  the  Scots  bishop,  as  related  by  Macdonald.  As 
a  specimen  of  a  different  class  of  powers,  we  have  only  to 
refer  the  reader  to  Keith's  description  of  the  escape  from 
the  German  coast,  which  we  ideally  consider  very  little,  if  at 
all  inferior  to  the  well  known  storm  in  the  Antiquary. 

In  fine,  we  have  perused  Reginald  Dalton  withT  a  strong 
predominance  of  favourable  feeling,  and  a  w^sh  to  see-much 
more  from  the  same  pen.  It  is  not  its  lea^  merit  to  have 
fulfilled  the  end  of  the  best  moral  essay  in  a  manner  interest- 
ing to  the  feelings  and  the  imagination';  to  have  given  an 
improving  picture  of  life  and  manners,  instead  of  smuggling 
a  Wesleyan  sermon  under  the  garb  of  a  novel;  and  to  have 
caught  a  large  portion  of  the  pathos  peculiar  to  M'Kenzie, 
(to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated)  united  to  a  more  distinct 
and  decided  moral  than  his  novels  commonly  contain. 


Art.  XII.  Sulstanceof  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Honourable 
George  Canning^  in  the  House  ofVommons,  on  WedMsdcii^ 
the  &}th  of  April,  1823,  on  Mir.  'MacdonaltTs  Motion, 
respecting  tie  Negotiations,  at  Verona,  Pari^,  dnd 
Madrid.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Papers  presented 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  8vo.  pf.  l9!l.  llatohard 
and  Son.    1823. 

Art.  XIII.  The  Crisis  ofSpaih.  Si^cond  Edition.  SVo-  pp. 
82,     Murray.    1823.  ' 

The  war  between  France  and  Spain  is  at  an  end.  The 
Due  d'Angouleme  is  on  his  retnra  to  Paris,  and  the  Spanish 
Constitution^  the  pride  of  Arguelles  and  Jeremy  Benthani 
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atcLQds  a  chance  of  being  burnt  by  the  common  hangman. 
Throoghout  the  whole  of  these  unexampled  events,  there  is 
only  one  circumstance  upon  which  an  Englishman  can 
reflect  without  unmixed  satisfaction— namely  the  condact  of 
his  own  country.  Pefect  neutrality  too  was  required  and 
has  been  observed.  The  Government  and  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  are  of  one  mind,  and  their  opinion  is  strength- 
ened by  every  principle  of  justice  and  honour.  It  is  true 
that  a  few  individuals  censored  Mr.  Canning's  negotiation^ 
but  the  Opposition  as  a  party  did  not  venture  to  condemn 
it.  Mr.  brougham  would  have  preferred  a  more  bullying 
look  and  haughty  tone ;  Mr.  Wilberforce  would  have  recom- 
mended a  stronger  infasion  of  cant;  Mr.  Uobhouse  was  pre- 
pared to  open  the  purses  of  his  constituents,  and  embark  the 
entire  wealth  of  Tolhill  Fields,  and  Cranbourne  Alley  in  a 
crusade  against  the  House  of  Bourbon.  These  were  incon- 
siderable exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

BatJthe  nation  which  has  taken  so  correct  a  view  of  its 
own  situation  and  duty^  has  much  to  learn  respecting  the 
state  of  Slpain  ;  and  as  the  real  nature  of  the  revolution  can 
TXO  longer  be  diluted,  there  is  a  chance  that  our  countrymen 
will  .open  their  eyes  to  facts  with  which  they  have  not  hitherto 
chosen  to. become  acquainted.  The  unjustifiable  aggression 
of  France  tempted,  us  to  think  too  favourably  of  the  men 
whom  France  denounced ;  humanity  disposed  us  to  favour 
thie  weaker  si<Je;  the  country  believed  what  it  wished,  and 
endeavoured  to  forget  what  it  feared.  The  result  has  been 
that  lamentable  ignorance  of  Spanish  affairs  which  prevails 
so  exteosively  among  us ;  and  which  every  one  who  takes  an 
interest  in  the  character  and  instruction  of  his  fellow  country- 
men, is  bound  as  far  as  possible  to  remove. 

All  the  evils  with  which  the  P^binsula  is  now  afflicted  may 
be  attributed  in  the  first  instancy  .to  the  wretched  system  of 
government  which  preceded.  Buonaparte's  invasion.  The 
monarchs  were  feeble  and  worthless^^  the  aristocracy  corrupt 
ind  degenerate,  the  Pnesthpod  powerful  and  ignorant, 
bigotted  and  supe^rstitious, .  enslaving  and  enslaved.  If  the 
people  were  not  so  miserable  as  might  have  been  expected, 
they  were  indebted  to  their  own  happy  temperament  for  the 
escape.  Buonaparte  discovered  the  nakedness  of  the  land. 
Its'  natural  protectors  failed  to  resist  him ;  the  institutions  of 
the  country  gave  way,  and  the  most  formidable  resistance 
which  Spain  opposed  to  France,  originated  with  men  of  no 
previous  political  importance.  One  benefit  therefore  Buo- 
naparte unconsciously  bestowed  on  Spain.     By  kidnapping 
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her  kings  and  stealing  her  foilresses,  he  put  ai^^end  to  the 
despotism  which  had  rendered  her  capable  of  submitting  to 
such  treatment.  And  the  nation,  which,  with  English 
assistance,  gradually  freed  herself  from  the  usurper,  had 
an  excellent  opportunity  and  an  indisputable  right  to  amend 
her  civil  institutions.  Speaking  of  this  time  the  author  of 
the  Crisis  of  Spain  justly  remarks, 

**  It  was  right,  it  was  indispensable,  that  the  more  enlightened 
classes  of  the  Spanish  people  should  take  advantage  of  the  favour- 
able moment  which  the  period  we  are  now  considering  presented^ 
to  improve  their  political  condition.  Every  freeman  desired  to  see 
the  degraded  state  of  Spain  corrected  into  a  better  form  of  go-^ 
▼ernment ;  but  sudden  and  violent  measures,  to  this  effect,  should 
not  have  been  attempted.  The  change,  to  be  lasting,  should  have 
been  gradual.  *  Freedom,'  it  has  been  truly  said,  *  '  to  be  well 
enjoyed,  shonld  not  be  seized  upon  immaturely.  The  way  to 
profit  of  conjunctures  favorable  to  liberty,  is  not  to  do  all  that  Is 
possible  at  the  moment,  but  only  to  attempt  tohat  the  necessities  of 
the  times  require j  and  the  state  of  public  opinion  warrants.'  What 
did  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  Spain  warrant  ?  To  respect  the 
prejudices  which  supported  the  constancy  of  the  people  in  the 
memorable  struggle  in  which  they  were  then  engaged,  and  to  cor- 
rect them  by  degrees.  The  necessities  of  the  times  required  that 
the  provisional  government  should  occupy  itself  in  organizing  the 
military  resources  of  the  country,  and  in  gaining  the  hearty  concert 
of  every  feeling,  of  every  class  and  profession,  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  great  objects  of  expelling  the  enemy  from  the  country,  and 
of  avoiding  every  act  that  could  occasion  disunion. 

**  To  this  the  advocates  of  liberty  may  object,  that  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  such  measures  might  have  been  purchased  at 
the  monstrous  price  of  letting  Spain  afterwards  relapse  into  her 
former  state.  That,  thank  Goid  !  can  never  be ;  and  a  few  funda- 
mental acts  might  have  regulated  the  nature  and  degree  of  the 
reformation.  The  abolition  of  the  Inquisition  ;  the  freedom  of  the 
press;  a  declaration  of  rights,  and  an  engagement  to  consider 
their  political  condition,  so  soon  as  the  perfect  independence  of 
the  country  should  be  gained,  would  have  been  sufficient  for  this.- — 
Indeed,  the  emancipation  of  men*s  minds  was  rapidly  working, 
and  it  was  clear  that  the  Spanish  people  were  fast  awakening  from 
their  lethargy.  The  public  debates  on  political  subjects,  and  the 
consequent  propagation  of  political  knowledge;  the  common 
practice  of  senjding  youth  to  England  for  education ;  the  vast 
number  of  enlightened  persons  whom  the  war  brought  into  their 
country,  and  who  visited  it  in  all  its  recesses,  where  perhaps^here- 
tics  were  never  received  before ;  the  long  absence  of  the  legitimate 
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ndnarcby  and  the  consiequeDt  suspension  of  obedience  to  despotic 
power,  promised,  in  good  time,  great  and  permanent  political 
improvement  to  Spain,  if  it  had  been  cultivated  gradually. ^^  Crisis 
qf  Spain f  p.  23. 

It  is  by  no  means  wondetfal  thai  the  Spanish  leaders  shoald 
he  ignorant  or  forgetful  of  these  common-place  truths.  They 
had  no  experience  in  the  art  of  governmeirt,  they  were  qih 
happily  in  communication  with  some  of  the  French  and 
English  Quacks,  and  they  produced  a  paper  Constitution 
which  has  never  yet  been  carried  into  effect,  and  seeni& 
rather  to  have  been  invented  for  the  use  of  one  of  Mr* 
.Owen's  parallelograms,  than  for  the  old  world  which  he 
designs  to  regenerate.  An  outline  of  the  Constitution,  wnA 
a  sketch  of  its  more  immediate  effects  afford  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  Crisis  of  Spain. 

''  It  is  not  necessary  to  remark  further  upon  the  genius  and 
character  of  the  Spanish  code,  the  mischievous  tendencies  of  which 
are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  about  to  convulse  Europe.  It  is  almost 
entirely  a  pure  democracy.  A  mode  of  election  whose  basis  is  unv- 
versal  suffrage  ; — short  (biennial)  parliaments ;— a  legislature  com- 
posed only  of  the  commons  estate ;— -a  King  without  power,  without 
a  council  of  his.  own  nomination ; — in  the  hands  of  an  executive 
council  nominated  and  paid  by  the  commons ; — a  council  without 
whose  *  dictamen*  the  King  can  do  nothing,  and  in  which  his 
ministers  (who  are  also  excluded  from  seats  in  l;he  Cortes)  have  too 
voice ;  the  monarch's  will  liable  to  be  forced  upon  all  occasions, 
if  the  Cortes  persevere  in  pushing  any  bill  to  a  third  passing. — 
Ministers  made  responsible  for  acts  which  they  have  no  share  in 
forming  (for  the  consejo  de  estado  is  the  king's  only  council)  and 
no  voice  in  voting; — the  army  and  the  navy  under  the  authority  of 
the  commons  house,  in  all  that  relates  to  regulations,  discipline, 
order  of  advancement,  pay,  adminbtration,  and  in  sliort  all  that 
belongs  to  their  constitution  and  good  order.  These  are  the 
discordant  elements  of  which  the  Spanish  constitution  was  formed, 
by  which  it  is  impoisoned,  and  out  of  which  have  arisen  dis- 
orders which,  if  they  be  not  purged,  will  transmit  her  from  civil 
war  to  the  greater  horrors  of  military  despotism.  Those  who  sup- 
ported the  Constitution,  originally,  were  called  liberates;  those 
who  opposed  it  serviles  -,  and  here  it  was  evident  to  close  observers, 
a  furious  party.spirit  was  formed,  which  was  destined,  ere  long,  tcr 
deluge  Spain  with  the  blood  of  her  sons,  and  Europe  with  the  mis- 
chief of  its  principles."     P.  50. 

**  The  nobles  and  the  clergy  soon  saw  how  little  their  interests 
were  to  be  considered  in  the  new  order  of  things.  Many  moderate 
men,  of  all  descriptions,  who  would  have  concurred  in  any  mode^ 
rate  scheme,  were  thrown  at  once  into  determined  opposition  to 
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such  violent  measures.    The  great  limitatioD,  or  rather  the  comr 
plete  annihilation  of  the  royal  prerogative, — the  destruction  of  m 
feudal  tenures,  ^o  the  severe  injury  of  the  fortunes,  rights  of  pro- 
perty, and  consequence  of  the  nobles  and  seniors, — the  destruction 
of  the  power  of  the  prelates,  and  in  general  of  all  ecclesiastical 
courts, — and  the  warning  of  the  sanguinary  contests  which  the 
constitution  of  l79l  led  to  in  France,  raised  against  the  acts  of  thifr 
Cortes  the  most  determined  disapprobation  whilst  yet  their  work' 
was  in  hand,  and  produceil  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  most 
violent  opposition,  when  it  came  to  be  promulgated.     Royalista, 
nobles,  and  clergy,  were  every  where  vociferous  against  it.     The 
very  persons  who  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  exciting  and 
sustaining  the  opposition  of  the  people  to  the  French,  forsook  the 
cause,  when  they  discovered  that  the  government  were  acting  in: 
violent  disregard  of  the  popular  objects  of  the  war.    The  Bishop 
of  Orense  withdrew  from  the  Regency,  when  he  could  no  longer 
stem  this   tendency  to  democracy.     The  very  pulpits »  and  the. 
press  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  that  had  sent  forth  thosd 
addresses  which  first  stirred  the  people  to  opposition,  now  con- 
demned the  acts  of  the  government,  and  in  some  places  the  people 
were  distinctly  told,  that  further  exertion  would  not,  in  fact,  con*-- 
duce  to  thB  great  ends  which  they  had  taken  arms  to  accomplish ;  for 
that  a  self-constit6ted  government,  though  competent  to  administer- 
provisionally  the  affairs  of  the  country  during  the  captivity  of  the<' 
Sovereign,  hacl  made  a  constitution  which  was  directly  in  oppoBi^ 
tion  to  the  popular  objects  of  the  war,  and  which  had  politically 
deposed  their  king;  and,  consequently,  that  further  exertion  for 
that  government  was  rebelling  against  his  authority* 

^'  We  all  remember  how  much  the  apathy  of  the  Spanish  people 
was  complained  of,  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  war.  We  all  re- 
member how  incomprehensible  it  appeared,  that  the  enthusiastic 
spirit,  which  had  been  displayed  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest, 
should  so  soon  evaporate.  Here  tlien  is  the  solution  ;  and  it  will 
account  for  the  fact,  that  from  the  year  1811,  the  exertions  of  the 
peasantry  were  neutralized,  and  the  only  desultory  operations 
which  took  place  since  that  period,  were  those  of  Guerrillas, 
(composed  chiefly  of  the  wrecks  of  the  Spanish  armies,)  the  greater 
number  of  which,  and  certainly  the  most  active,  were  commanded 
by  persons  who  were  then,  in  fact,  Liberales,  fconstitutianaUtts^J 
as  is  now  proved  by  the  parts  which  the  Empecinado,  Mina, 
Porlier,  El  Pastor,  and  many  others,  have  since  taken.*'  Crisis  of 
Spaifi,  p.  89. 

It  was  idle  to  expect  that  such  an  experiment  in  Legis- 
lation would  survive  the  return  of  Ferdinand.  The  best 
^nd  wisest  Prince  would  have  refused  to  adopt  itf  and  we 
have  no  right  to  pronounce  Ferdinand  a  fool  or  a  rascal  for 
dispensing  sans  ceremonie  with  its  provisions.     A  greater 
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mon,  however,  would  have  seea  that  the  days  of  despotisni 
i^ere  past-^woald  have  consented  to  the  establishment  of  a 
TepresentatiYe  government,  and  foand  a  asefal  occupation  in 
moderating  the  various  parties  in  his  dominions^  and  trim- 
nuDg  the  vessel  of  the  state.  Such  conduct  was  not  adopted 
by  the  feeble  Ferdinand.  He  claimed  and  nominally  enjoyed 
the  absoiate  authority  of  his  fathers,  and  left  it  to  his  subjects 
to  recover  the  ground  which  they  had  lost  by  submitting  to 
the  Constitution  of  Cadiz. 

That  ground  might  have  been  recovered  with  speed  and 
sitfety.    The  King  had  only  succeeded  to  the  shadow  of  des-< 
potism.     His  decrees  were  issued  but  not  obeyed*     His  sub- 
servient nobles  had  forfeited  their  influence.     Royal  autho- 
rity would  no  longer  suffice.     It  required  to  be  backed  •  by 
an  armed  force,  and  was  hardly  felt  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  Court.    The  country  was  falliYig  into  a  state  of  disorga- 
nization, which,  in   other  circumstances,  we    should    have 
]:egarded  as  the  worst  of  evils  ;  but  on  the  present  occasion 
it  ought  to  have  been  and  might  have  been  the  forerunner 
of  amendment.     The  feudal,  municipal,  and  provincial   au- 
tiiorities  lost  much  of  their  influence  during  the  French  In- 
vasion.    Ferdinand   was  too  weak  to  restore  them.    And 
whoever  might  be  vested  with  nominal  power,  the  substance 
of  it  was  enjoyed  in  most  places  by  some  useful  and  active 
individual  to   whom  his   fellow  citizens  deferred,  because 
they  had  experienced  his  ability  and  virtue.     Whether  he 
had  protected  them  against  the  French,  or  supplied  them 
with  food  in  their  necessities,  or  taken  charge  of  them  dur- 
ing some  of  the  interregnums  and  junta  governments  which 
they  bad  witnessed,  the  attachment  was  strong  and  honour- 
able, and  promised  to  re- produce  the  most  indispensable  re- 
quisite to  good  government,  an  efficient,  a  virtuous,  and  a 
popular  Aristocracy.      Such   a  body  might  have  restored 
Spain  ijo  happiness  and  rank.     The  King  could  not  have 
persevered  in  overlooking  its  claims.     The  .Country  must 
have  gradually  rallied   round  its  standard.     A  few  foolish 
rioters  at  Cadiz  and  Madrid^  as  weak,  as  violent,  and  as  ob- 
stinate as  the  Prince  on  his  Throne  or  the  Inquisitor  on  his 
tribunal,  put  a  sudden  end  to  those  goodly  prospects,  and 
once  more  surrendered  Spain  to  the  French. 

The  author  of  the  Crisis  is  quite  wrong  in  supposing  that 
the  King's  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  Constitution  in  1820, 
would  have  led  to  civil  war.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  have 
completely  stifled  the  Revolution.  We  have  been  assured, 
by  a  most  intelligent  eye-witness,  that  the  revolt  of  the 
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Troops  at  Cadiz  had  been  completely  quelled,  and  that  the 
people  had  submitted  quietly  to  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Koyal  authority,  when  Ferdinand  acknowledged  the  Con- 
stitution. There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  he  was 
frightened  into  acquiescence  :  and  that  among  the  other  ne- 
gative qualities  which  enter  into  his  composition,  the  want 
of  personal  courage  holds  a  conspicuous  place.  The  Revo- 
lution owed  every  thing  to  his  wretched  pusillanimity ;  and 
the  only  consolation  for  the  well-wishers  of  Spain,  was  that 
the  Cortes  proved  as  feeble  and  inefficient  as  their  Captive  ; 
failed  like  him  to  be  the  real  governors  of  their  country,  and 
left  room  for  the  Silent  growth  of  that  mild  Aristocraticai 
power  which  had  taken  root  under  an  absolute  monarch, 
and  survived  amidst  a  pure  Democracy.  Before  the  Due 
d'Angouleme  had  crossed  the  frdntier,  the  authority  of  the 
Cortes  did  not  extend  to  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  froln  Ma- 
drid. The  Madrid  Militia  were  the  only  troops  upon  which 
they  could  rely.  Alava,  and  other  leading  Constitqtionalists, 
acknowledged  that  the  Revolution  was  disliked  by  seven- 
eighths  of  the  people ;  and  the  Merchants  and  Madrid-men 
were  its  only  supporters.  Such  a  system  so  maintained 
would  have  fallen  by  its  own  weight.  Having  felt  and  dis- 
liked both  extremes,  the  nation  would  have  speedily  en- 
tered upon  the  middle  path.  The  elements  of  political  im- 
provement were  increasing  from  day  to  day.  The  master^ 
builder  alone  was  wanting,  and  the  crimes  of  Spain  confer- 
red the  office  upon  a  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen. 

The  grounds  upon  which  the  French  Government  has 
rested  its  claim  to  the  appointment,  have  been  so  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  are  so  justly  appreciated,  that  we  shall  not  enter 
into  a  consideration  of  them.  The  refusal  of  the  Cortes  to  make 
those  alterations  which  might  have  averted  an  invasion,  is 
another  fruitful  topic  which  we  have  no  time  to  discuss. 
We  shall  merely  remind  our  readers,  in  the  words  of  Mr, 
Canning,  that  the  point  of  honour  was  in  truth  rather  indi- 
vidual than  national,  but  the  safety  put  to  hazard  was  as- 
suredly that  of  the  whole  nation."  Whether  the  honour  of 
the  Constitutionalists  has  been  preserved  by  the  recent  con- 
test, is  at  least  a  problematical  point.  Whether  the  nation  shall 
escape  from  the  ruin  to  which  they  have  exposed  her,  is  quite 
as  uncertain,  and  much  more  important.  Better  prophets 
than  our  humble  selves  are  at  a  stand.  The  very  newspapers 
hardly  venture  to  suppose  or  to  understand,  and  we  shall  not 
presume  to  "  rush  in  where  *'  such  *•  angels  fear  to  tread.'* 
Having  pointed  out  the  various  opportunities  of  improve- 
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ment  which  Spain  has  enjoyed  and  thrown  away»  we  have 
only  to  hope  that  she  may  make  a  better  use  of  any  fatore 
chance.  Deep  indeed  must  have  been  the  degradation  of  a 
country  which  has  listened  for  fifteen  years  to  such  thrilling 
"-invocations^  and  has  answered  so  feebly  to  the  call.  Not 
one  first  rate  man  has  appeared  in  Spain  daring  a  period 
which  has  been  chequered  by  revoIutk)ns»  invasions,  and  civil 
war.  So  searching  have  been  the  efforts  of  superstition  and 
tyranny,  so  terrible  the  success  6f  the  Monarch,  the  Pope, 
and  the  Inquisition,  that  the  fairest  portion  of  Europe  is  in* 
habited  by  slaves  and  drivellers.  The  Constitutionalists 
bow  the  knee  to  English  sages  and  heroes :  but  the  objects  of 
their  idolatry  are  the  objects  of  our  contempt.  The  Loyalists 
love  their  King:  but  they  had  not  the  spirit  to  deliver  him 
from  a  handful  of  militia.  The  peasantry  are  bold,  inde- 
pendent, and  obstinate :  but  they  have  suGTered  an  invader 
to  march  from  Bayonne  to  Cadiz  without  attempting  to  im- 
pede his  progress.  We  sincerely  pity  this  insulted  nation, 
and  trust  there  is  no  design  to  take  advantage  of  her  weak- 
ness. 

The  necessity  of  resistance,  should  such  a  design  be  enterr 
tained,  is  a  point  upon  which  the  most  ardent  lover  of  neu- 
trality and  peace  could  not  hesitate  to  make  up  his  mind. 
In  the  war  between  France  and  the  Cortes,  Mr.  Canning 
has  conclusivelv  proved  that  England  was  not  required  to 
take  a  part  At  the  same  time  he  explicitly  stated,  that 
there  was  much  which  our  Government  would  not  witness  in 
silence. 

**  Some  gentlemen  hare  blamed  me  for  a  want  of  enthusiasm  upon 
this  occasidn, — some  too,  who  formerly  blamed  me  for  an  excess 
of  that  quality ;  but,  though  I  am  charged  with  not  being  now  suf- 
ficiently enthusiastic,  I  assure  them  that  I  do  not  contemplate  the 
? resent  contest  with  indifference.  Far  otherwise.  I  contemplate, 
confess,  with  fearful  anxiety,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  war 
in  which  France  and  Spain  are  engaged ;  and  the  peculiar  direc- 
tion which  that  character  may  possibly  give  to  it.  I  was,  I  still 
am,  an  enthusiast  for  national  independence ;  but  I  am  not,  I  hope 
I  never  shall  be,  an  enthusiast  in  favour  of  revolution.  And  yet 
how  fearfully  are  those  two  considerations  intermingled,  in  the 
present  contest  between  France  and  Spain !  This  is  no  war  for 
territory,  or  for  commercial  advantages.  It  is  unhappily  a  war  of 
principle.  France  has  invaded  Spain  from  enmity  te  her  new  iiu 
ttitutions.  Supposing  the  enterprise  of  France  not  to  succeed, 
what  is  there  to  prevent  Spain  from  invading  France,  in  return, 
from  hatred  of  the  principle  upon  whic^i  her  invasion  has  been  jus- 
tified?   Looki|)g  upon  both  sides  with  an  impartial  eye,  I  may 
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a? cfW  tjiat  I  know  no  equity  which  should  bar  the  Spaniards  from 
taking  such  a  revenge.  But  it  becomes  quite  another  question 
whether  I  should  choose  to  place  myself  under  the  necessity  of 
actively  contributing  to  successes^  which  might  inflict  on  France 
so  terrible  a  retribution.  If  I  admil  that  such  a  retribution  by  the 
party  first  attacked  could  scarcely  be  censured  as  unjust ;  still  the 
punishment  retorted  upon  the  aggressor  would  be  so  dreadful,  that 
nothing  short  of  having  received  dirept  injury  could  justify  any 
third  power  in  taking  part  in  it. 

.  **  War  between  France  and  Spain  (as  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
has  said),  must  always,  to  a  certain  degree,  partake  of  the  character 
of  a  civil  war ;  a  character  which  psJliates,  if  it  does  not  justify 
many  acts  that  do  not  belong  to  a  regular  contest  between  two 
nations.  But  why  should  England  voluntarily  enter  into  a  co* 
operation  in  which  she  must  either  take  part  in  such  acts,  or  be 
constantly  rebuking  and  coercing  her  allies  I  If  we  were  at  war 
with  France  upon  any  question  such  as  I  must  again  take  the 
Hberty  of  describing  by  the  term  "  external'*  question,  we  sbould 
not  think  ourselves  (I  trust  no  Government  of  this  country  would 
think  itself)  justified  in  employing  againsjt  France  the  arms  of  in- 
ternal revolution.  But  what,  1  again  ask,  is  there  to  restrain 
Spain  from  such  means  of  defensive  retaliation,  in  a  struggle  beguif 
by  France  avowedly  from  enn^ity  to  the  internal  institutions  of 
Spain  ?  And  b  it  in  such  a  quarrel  that  we  would  mix  ourselves  ? 
If  one  of  two  contending  parties  poisons  the  well. springs*  of  na- 
tional liberty,  and  the  other  employs  against  its  adversary  the 
venomed  weapons  of  political  fanaticism, — shall  we  voluntarily  and 
Unnecessarily  associate  ourselves  with  either,  and  become  responsi« 
ble  for  the  infliction  upon  either  of  such  unusual  calamities } 
While  I  reject,  therefore,  with  disdain,  a  suggestion  which  I  have 
somewhere  heard  of  the  possibility  of  our  engaging  against  the 
Spanish  cause ;  still  I  do  not  feel  myself  called  upon  to  join  with 
Spain  in  hostilities  of  such  peculiar  character  as  those  which  she 
may  possibiy  retaliate  upon  France.  Not  being  bound  to  do  so  by 
any  obligation  expressed  or  implied,  I  cannot  consent  to  be  a  party 
to  a  war,  in  which,  if  Spain  should  chance  to  be  successful,  the 
result  to  France,  and  through  France  to  all  Europe,  might  in  the 
case  supposed,  be  such  as  no  thinking  man  can  contemplate  with- 
out dismay ;  and  such  as  I  (for  my  own  part)  would  not  assist  in 
producing,  for  all  the  advantages  which  England  could  reap  from 
the  most  successful  warfare/'     Canning's  Speech^  P.  06* 

*'  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  has  been  argued  by  more  than  one  ho« 
nourable  Member  in  this  debate,  that  there  is  a  contest  going  on 
in  the  world,  between  the  spirit  of  unlimited  monarchy,  and  the 
spirit  of  unlimited  democracy.  Between  these  two  spirits,  it 
may  be  said,  that  strife  is  either  openly  in  action,  or  covertly  at 
work,  throughout  the  grei^fpr  portion  of  Europe.  It  is  true,  as 
has  also  been  argued,  that  in  no  former  period  iu  history,  is  there 
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80  close  a  resemblance  to  the  present,  as  in  that  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Bo  far  my  honourable  and  learned  friend  *  and  the  ho- 
nourable Baronet  t  were  jjustified  in  holding  up  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign  as  an  example  for  our  study.  The  honourable 
member  for  Westminster  too,  has  observed  that  in  imitation  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  policy,  the  proper  place  for  this  Country^ 
in  the  present  state  of  the  World,  is  at  the  head  of  free  nations 
struggling  against  arbitrary  Power.  Sir,  undoubtedly  there  is,  as 
I  have  admitted,  a  general  resemblance  between  the  two  pe. 
riods ;  forasmuch  as  in  both  we  see  a  conflict  of  opinions  ;  and  in 
both,  a  bond  of  union  growing  out  of  those  opinions,  which  esta* 
blishes  between  parts  and  classes  of  different  nations,  a  stricter 
communion  than  belongs  to  community  of  country.  It  is  true,— 
it  is,  I  own  I  think,  a  formidable  truth, — that  in  this  respect  the 
two  periods  do  resemble  each  other.  But  though  there  is  this  ge- 
neral similarity,  there  is  one  circumstance  which  mainly  distin- 
guishes the  present  time,  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  which, 
though  by  no  means  unimportant  in  itself,  has  been  overlooked  by 
all  those  to  whose  arguments  1  am  now  referring.  Elizabeth  was 
herself  amongst  the  revolters  against  the  authority  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  ;  but  we  are  not  amongst  those  who  are  engaged  in  a 
Struggle  against  the  spirit  of  unlimited  Monarchy.  We  have 
fought  that  fight.  We  have  taken  our  station.  We  have  long 
ago  assumed  a  character  differing  altogether  from  that  of  those 
around  us.  It  may  have  been  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  make  common  cause  with,— to  put  herself  at  the 
head  of— those  who  supported  the  Reformation  :  but  can  it  be 
either  our  interest  or  our  duty  to  ally  ourselves  with  Revolution  ? 
Let  us  be  ready  to  afford  refuge  to  the  sufferers  of  either  ex- 
treme party  ;  but  it  is  not  surely  our  policy  to  become  the  asso- 
ciate* of  either.  Our  situation  now  is  rather  what  that  of  Eliza- 
beth woM  have  been^  if  the  Church  of  England  had  been,  in  her 
time,  already  completely  established,  in  uncontested  supremacy ; 
acknowledged  as  a  legitimate  settlement^  unassailed  and  unassaila- 
ble by  Papal  Power.  Does  my  honourable  and  learned  friend  be- 
lieve that  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  would  in  that  case  hate  been  the 
same? 

<'  Now,  our  complex  constitution  is  established  with  so  happy  a 
mixture  of  its  elements, — its  tempered  monarchy  and  its  regulated 
Freedom, — that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  despotism- 
nothing  at  home  but  from  capricious  change.  We  have  nothing 
to  fear, — unless,  distasteful  of  the  blessings  whidi  we  have  earned 
and  of  the  calm  which  we  enjoy,  we  let  loose  again,  with  rash 
hand,  the  elements  of  our  Constitution,  and  set  them  once  more 
to  fight  against  each  other.  In  this  enviable  situation,  what  have 
we  in  common  with  the  struggles  which  are  going  on  in  other 

■  --  _         - 

*  Sir  J.  Mackintosh.  f  SirF.  Burdett. 
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countries^  for  the  attainment  of  objects  of  which  we  have  been 
long  in  undisputed  possession  ?  We  look  down  upon  those  strug. 
gles  from  the  point  to  which  we  have  happily  attained,  not  with 
the  cruel  delight  which  is  described  by  the  Poet,  as  arising  from 
the  contemplation  of  agitations  in  which  the  spectator  is  not  ex- 
posed to  snare  ;  but  with  an  anxious  desire  to  mitigate,  to  en- 
lighten^ to  reconcile,  to  save ; — by  our  example  in  all  cases,'  by 
our  exertions  where  we  can  usefully  interpose."  Cannings  Speech, 
P.  80. 

'  • 

These  are  not  merely  the  defensive  arguments  of  an  ac* 
complished  orator,  hut  sound  commentaries  npon  the  history 
of  the  past,  with  a  sagacious  application  of  them  to  the  pre- 
sent and  the  future.  Such  reasoning,  and  such  declarations, 
are  well  received  throughout  the  country ;  for  they  convince 
us  of  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  talent  of  our  rulers.  Proudly 
as  ministers  triumphed,  in  the  debate  now  before  us,  over 
their  domestic  rivals,  we  feel  a  livelier  pleasure  at  the  more 
signal  success  which  must  attend  a  comparison  of  them  with 
foreign  statesmen.  This  is  a  national,  and  not  a  party  ques- 
tion. The  diplomatists  of  the  Continent  are  as  Inferior  to 
Mr.  Canning  in  the  soundness  of  their  political  reasonings, 
as  in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  or  the  brilliancy  of  their  wit. 
And  it  would  evince  a  most  unbecoming  want  of  confidence 
in  the  good  sense  and  virtue  of  nations,  to  apprehend  that 
allies  and  supporters  would  be  wanting  if  we  were  forced 
into  a  war  with  the  invaders  of  Spain.  Britain  may  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  the  object  of  some  jealousy  to  foreigners  on  the 
Continent ;  but  it  will  not  venture  to  unite  against  her  while 
she  continues  so  decidedly  in  the  right. 
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Art.  I.     Y%ew$  of  Ireland,  Moral,  Political,  and  Reli- 
:   giqus.     By  John  O'Driscol,  Esq.     Id  2  vob.  8vo.  Long- 
mau&Co.    1833. 

Art.  II.    Lachrym<B  Htheimicm;  or  the  CMevances  of  the 
Peasantry  of  Ireland,  especially  in  the  Western  Countiesi 
.  By  a  Resident  Native^    8?o.  24  pp.  Is.    Dablin.    1822. 

Herb  are  two  books — a  l^rge  one  and  a  small  one. — ^The 
small  one  contains  a  great  deal,  and  the  large  one  very  little; 
The  author  of  the  latter  ranks  as  a  first-rate  politician  among 
the  Irish  Whiglings.  They  passed  high  and  not  altogether 
undeserved  encomiunls  upon  a  pamphlet  which  he  pdbliished 
some  years  ago  ;  they  give  him  credit  for  a  large  portion  of 
the  Irish  articles  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  we  presume) 
they  are  by  this  time  heartily  ashamed  of  their  proteg6,  foi^ 
his  new  performance  is  an  irritrievable  failure ;  and  next  to 
)h^  disgrace  of  having  written  so  much  trash,  is  the  disgrace 
pf  having  patronized  and  puffed  the  writer.  As  a  specimea 
of  the  sort  of  man  that  is  patronised  by  the  Irish  opposition, 
it  id  worth  while  to  examine  Mr.  O'DriscoFs  volumes. 
*  His  Table  of  Contents  is  very  promisino^,  but  the  cookery 
does  not  equal  the  bill  of  fare.  The  three  first  chapters  are 
devoted  to  Ireland,  its  character,  and  its  women ;  but. 
whether  they  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Moral,  the  Poli|ical^ 
dr  the  Religious  department  of  the  work,  we  are  somewhat 
at  a  loss  to  determine.  The  first  chapter  having  informed 
us  that 

^'When  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  all  Europe^  and  thci 
fearful  successes  of  the  Othmans,  and  the  crumbling  of  the  Ho* 
man  Empire,  had  shaken  the  foundations  of  society,  Ireland  pre- 
served in  peace  and  purity  the  lights  of  religjion  and  letters  ;  here» 
when  happier  days  returned,  the  other  nations  trimmed  their 
lamps,  and  having  performed  her  task  and  preserved  the  sacred 
fire,  then  came  the  time  of  her  own  visitation,  and  m  her  turii, 
she  was  involved  in  darkness  and  in  blood.?    0*Driseol,  Vol.  I.  p,  2. 

The  author  proceeds  to  describe  the  Shannon,  the  Lake  of 
Killarney  and  Bantry  Bay.  Under  the  head  of  National  Cha« 
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racter,  we  are  treated  witb  a  contrast  between  Goldsmith 
and  Pope,  and  a  panegyric  upon  Tommy  Moore.  ''He 
stand-in  tbis  age^  alone  and  anrivalled,  th6  masterofthe 
sweetest  and  only  minstrelsy."  These  praises  are  followed, 
(after  a  short  and  somewhat  unnatural  digression  upon  Burke, 
Grattan,  and  Cnrran)  by  an  animated  description  of  the 
ladies. 

"  The  women  of  Ireland  represent  the  national  character  better 
than  the  other  sex.  Like  an  Italian  landscape  in  the  moon-liffhty 
we  see  its  beautiful  outline  softened,  but  yet  more  distinctly,  tbm 
when  the  sun  poured  upon  it  his  fierce  and  burning  splendour.  .In 
the  soothing  softness  of  this  picture,  we  discern  all  that  gave  vidue 
to  the  deeper  tint  of  the  noon-day  radiance ;  the  kindness  mo/i 
goodness  of  the  Irish  heart,  without  its  depravity ;  its  faithfulness 
and  devotednesSy  without  its  fierceness. 

^*  All  its  original  gentleness  and  truth,  such  as  was  before  yet 
calamity  and  oppression  had  disfigured  and  corrupted  it.  Its  playy 
fulness  and  gaiety,  touching  every  subject  of  thought  and  taste^ 
and- feeling  and  fancy;  fearlessly  because  pure,  and  freely  because 
i^bdve  suspicion.  Gentleness  is  civilization — woman,  is  thereforei 
naturally  more  civilized  than  man.  Full  of  the  natural  genius  of 
^he  country ;  the  acuteness,  the  bright  intelligence,  the  lively  fancVy 
the  fine  imagination,  without  the  pretension  which  so  frequently 
in  the  other  sex  spoils  and  disfigures  these  precious  gifls  of  nature* 
We  have  seen  these  brilliant,  dangerous  talents,  in  all  their  rich* 
ness  and  glow  and  glory,  like  the  lambient  flame  that  girt  the  head 
of  Anchises'  son,  the  delight  and  wonder  of  the  surrounding  cir^ 
cle,  without  a  thought  or  consciousness  of  their  existence  distur- 
.  bing  the  mind  of  the  possessor. 

^'  The  women  of  England,  if  they  possess  the  talent  which  belongs 
to  their  sex  in  the  sister  island,  have  not  the  courage  to  use  their 
brilliant  stores ;  or  use  them  awkwardly,  or  give  themselves  im  to 
a  taste  so  refined  as  to  approach  the  last  shade  of  insipidity.  The 
strength  and  freedom  of  Irish  intellect,  and  of  the  Irish  heart  in 
its  large  and  warm  pulsations^  would  look  something  like  vulgarity 
}n  England. 

*'  We  have  heard  it  said/  that  an  English  woman  would  not  be 
fafe  in  treading  the  path  which .  would  be  firm  and  secure  to  the 
foot  of  an  Irish  female.  We  do  not  think  this :  we  think  more 
highly  of  the  women  of  England.**     0*Driscol,  VoK  I.  p.  32. 

;  From  these  delightful  themes,  the  **  large  and  warm  pul- 
sations'' of  Mr.  O'Driscors  pen  lead  us  but  too  quickly 
to  English  policy  and  penal  laws — the  protracted  misgovem- 
inent  and  inexcusable  cruelty  of  the  Plantagenets,  the  Tu- 
xloys  and  the  Stuarts.  We  are  not  positively  certain  that 
we  understand  the  meaning  of  these  chapters,  fur  it  is  so 
closely  enveloped  in  similes  and  metaphors,  that  aglimp«6 
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^^e  aiid  tUre  throo^b  die  net-WMrk  is  all  that  but  -^^t  miiy 
attain  untoi  Bat  w€  believe  there  is  some  seniso  at  the  fooi- 
torn,  if  a  man  knew  how  to  come  by  it  The  followitig  pas- 
Btige  comes  nearer  to  the  mark  than  Mr.  O^Drisoors  skaftA 
are  wont  to  do. 

"  The  confiscations  and  grants  of  land  which  followed  every  de- 
feated insurrection,  were  the  golden  ore  which  consoled  th6  ad- 
Irenturefs;  Irish  confederates  and  allies,  though  sonietimes  foond^ 
were  reluctantly  admitted,  for  they  narrowed  the  field  of  confisca* 
tion.  The  Lord  President  of  Munster,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
refused  to  admit  a  man  c^  rank  into  the  peace  and  service  of  the 
Queen,  until  he  had  committed  murder  upon  some  person  of  con- 
sequence, of  his  own  kindred  and  pai*ty.  These  were  the  terms 
of  bis  acceptance ;  and,  more  wonderful  still,  they  were  complied 
with.  And  in  the  r^ign  of  Henry  VII.,  Lord  Gormanston,  after 
it  victory  over  the  Irish,  turned  to  the  Earl  of  Klldare,  and  ex- 
claimed, '  We  have  slaughtered  our  enemies,  but,  to  complete  the 
good  deed,  we  must  now  cut  the  throats  of  those  Irish  of  our  own 
party.' 

*  ^*  Of  the  wickedness  of  this  system  there  can  be  no  question* 
Of  its  impolicy  we  have  to  say  a  word  or  two.  It  utterly  destroyed 
the  gentry  of  old  Irish  race.  The  uninterrupted  working  of  five 
^orsix  hundred  years  had  accomplished  their  ruin.  They  were 
Tooted  out  of  the  land  of  their  fathers  ;  but  the  memory  of  their 
^raee  has  not  perished4  New  families  have  taken  their  places,  but , 
;ai  yet  are  far  firom  having  acquired  their  privileges.  Between  the 
Inew  race  of  gentry  and  the  people  there  is  no  sympathy  or  confi- 
dence yet  established."     O^Driscoiy  Vol.  I.  p.  47 • 

**  The  unhappy  policy  pursued  in  Ireland  threw  insuperable  ob*. 
jstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Reformation  in  that  country.  The  gen- 
try, indeed,  adopted  the  religion  of  the  state,  but  the  people 
would  not  fbllow  them,  for  they  were  strangers  in  the  land.  If  the 
rage  for  confiscation  and  a  wiser  policy  CQuld  have  spared  the  an*- 
cient  gentry,  these  too,  would  have  embraced  the  religion  of  tKie 
rrown,  as  did  the  O'Briens,  and  a  Tew  others,  whom  an  extraor- 
dinary fortune  preserved ;  and  the  people  would  have  followed 
^beir  leading. 

'  '*  The  descendants  also  of  the  bold  and  turbulent  chieftains, 
who:  brooked  impatiently  the  dominion  of  a  foreigner,  would  ia 
•otir  time  be  found  as  complaisant  to  the  government,  and  as  faith- 
iol  to  the  British  throne  as  any  Scotch  or  English  peer  in  parlia*- 
ment.  And  from  them  would  have  descended  to  the  people  a  true 
knowledge  and  just  impression  of  the  king  and  the  constitutioq. 
^he  father  of  his  people — their  most  precious  inheritance.  The 
.people  would  have  sent  back,  throii^K  these  natural  channels,  the 
lull  tide  of  their  warm  afiections.*'     0\Driscoly  Vol.  I.  p.  49. 

The  chapter  on  the  Penal  Laws  is  still  more  effective.'^*^ 
It  exposes  their  enormities  in  the  most  onanswerable  mana^^ 
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ai)d  if  Mr.  O'Drisool  had  happened  to  write  it  before  tii^ 

Penal  Laws  were  repealed,  he  would  have  produced  many  a 
warm  pulsation.  But  the  moment  that  he  stumbles  upon  the 
words  Protestant  Ascendancy — the  furious  party-man  shew9 
his  cloven  footj  and  the  reader  fancies  hitnself  chained  dowii 
to  the  files  of  an  opposition  newspaper, 

.Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  Religion^  the  Church  of 
England^  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  Presbyterians ;  and 
the  same  subjects  are  resumed  in  the  second  volume  under 
the  titles  Education^  Benevolent  Societies,  Ecclesiastical 
History,  and  Ancient  Church  of  Ireland.  We  are  not  in- 
formed of  the  causes  which  led  to  this  arrangement,  but  they 
depend  upon  some  peculiarities  in  Mr.  O'Driscol's  notions  of 
method,  which  lead  him  to  discuss  the  Union  first  and  then( 
ihe  Rehettioni  which  he  considers  as  having  produced  it,  and 
teaches  him  at  the  same  time  to  insert  Population,  Manu- 
factures, Mr.  Owen,  and  Dublin,  between  Presbyterianisin 
and  Ecclesiastical  History.  Nor  are  his  sentiments  less  uncom« 
mon  than  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged — his  meaning; 
as  far  as  it  is  ascertainable,  appears  to  be  that  Christianity  19 
the  best  thing  in  the  world,  provided  it  be  not  connected  with 
an  established  Church.  Accordingly  he  proposes  to  return  .to 
the  primitive  system  which  existed  in  the  Roman  empire 
before  the  time  of  Constantine,  or  which  he  considers  the 
same  thing,  to  the  system  which  existed  in  Ireland  before 
•the  invasion  of  Henry  the  Second  ! !  We  are  not  favoured 
with  any  precise  account  of  what  these  systems  were,  hut 
we  doubt  not  that  Mr.  O'Driscol's  information  is  equally  ac- 
curate respecting  both.  He  knows  that  before  Constantino 
Christianity  was  not  established;  and  this  he  pronounces 
most  admirable.  He  has  been  told  that  some  Monks  called 
Ireland  the  Land  of  Saints,  and  takes  it  for  granted,  that  it 
was  an  earthly  Paradise.  But  the  question  before  him  is^ 
how  to  bring  us  back  to  these  halcyon  days,  and  we  must 
acknowledge  the  simplicity  of  his  plan ; — do  away  with  a^ 
Churches,  all  Creeds,  all  Liturgies,  abolish  Protestantism, 
Popery,  -Socinianism,  and  Presbyterianism,  furnish  the  peo^ 
pie  with  school-masters  .and  bibles,  and  primitive  Christir 
anity  will  reappear.  We  cannot  stop  to  trace  this  admirable 
divinity  to  its  source,  but  our  readers  may  wish  to  know  a 
little  more  of  its  merits. 

'     With  respect  to  the  effects  which  Christianity  might  hftv® 
produced  since  its  promulgation,  we  agree,  as  far  as  we  un- 
derstand him,  with  Mr.  O'Driscol.     We  agree  with  him  in 
deploriug  the  miserable  contrast  between  that  which  God  has 
.offered,  and  that  which  man  has  consented  to  receive.     But 
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when  Mr.  0*Driscol undertakes  to  account  for  this  lamentable 
difference,  his  metaphors  must  ^submit  to  a  little  cross- ques- 
tioning.. 

"  It  has  never  been  denied  that  Christianity  raised  and  reclaim- 
ed the  moral  character  of  its  votaries,  at  its  first  promulgation ; 
and  it  would  probably  have  gone  on  to  build  up  again  the  ruined  • 
and  prostrate  empire  of  the  Romans^  if  Constantino  had  not  inter- 
fered by  the  most  unhappy  measures  to  prevent  such  an  accom- 
plishment. He  deserted  the  ancient  city  and  thus  sealed  its  fate ; 
and  he  corrupted  Christianity  by  placing  it  upon  the  throne,  and 
shut  out  all  hope  ;ind  aid  from  this  quarter."    O'Driscolf  Vol .  I.  p.  93. 

**  How  can  there  be  a  question  that  Christianity  needs  an  estab- 
lishment, when  we  know  that  it  prevailed  over  the  whole  earth  with- 
out one  ?  In  the  &ce  of  opposing  establishments,  and  persecutions, 
and  poweriBy  and  when  it  obtained  an  establishment,  then  only  did 
it  begin  to  be  corrupted ;  and  in  its  turn,  this  all-conquering  faith 
gave  way  before  the  errors  of  Paganism,  and  the  impositions  of 
Mahomet. 

^*  The  faith,  which,  without  an  establishment,  had  conquered  the 
Roman  empire,  and  subdued  the  world,  now  seated  upon  a  throne, 
and  surrounded  with  splendour,  yielded  to  the  bold  and  crafly  ad- 
venturer of  the  East,  and  the  shadow  of  the  crescent  covered  half 
the  earth.  Protestant  governments  also  adhered,  fatally,  to  the 
Pagan  policy  of  pensioned  ^establishments.  Hence  the  little  pro- 
gress of  the  reformed  churches ;  hence  the  failure  of  the  Protestant 
church  of  Ireland*     0*Dmco/, Vol.  II.  p.  90. 

Such  is  the  corner-stone  of  Mr.  O'Driscol's  case.  '  Chris- 
tianity, at  its  first  promulgation  reclaimed  its  votaries,'  and 
'  it  would  probably  have  .gone  on  to  build  up  the  empire'  if 
Constantine  had  not  placed  it  on  the  throne.  The  argument 
rests  upon  a  bare  supposition — and  never  were  greater. won- 
ders achieved  by  any  probably  upon  earth.  If  we  ask  why  the 
Goths  and  Vandals  marched  to  Rome — the  answer  is,  pro* 
hably  because  Constantine  seated  Christianity  on  the  throne. 
What  business  had  the  Picts  and  the  Saxons  in  Britain  ? — 
Probably  they  came  because  Constantine  seated  Christianity 
on  the  throne.  The  same  circumstances  brought  the  Maho- 
metans to  C)onstantinople — the  Danes  to  Ireland — and  the 
Normans  to  France.  AH  of  whom  would  probably  have 
staid  at  home,  or  at  least  have  returned  t5  their  native  place 
civilized  citizens,  and  genuine  Christians,  if  Constantine  had 
not  corrupted  the  Church. 

But  Mr.  0*Driscol  proceeds  farther  in  his  second  volume. 
By  the  time  that  he  had  arrivedat  this  portion  of  his  work, 
he  discovered  that  probability  is  not  proof,  and  thought  pro- 
per to  substitute  a  bold  affirmation  in  its  place ;  informing  ns, 
in  the  first  place,  that '  Christianity  prevailed  over  the  whole 
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«ai^  wilfaout  an  establishment/  and  that  *-  when  it  obtaiif^ 
an  establishment^  then  only  did  it  beg^in  to  be  corropteSi' 
Upon  these  second  thoughts,  we  shall  merely  observe,  that ' 
the  oqiversfil  prevmlence  of  Christianity  before  the  age  of  Con- 
slAatine^is  a  fact  with  which  we  now  become  acquainted  for 
the  first  time  in  our  lives.  And  we  trust  that  it  will  be  noticed 
ux  all  future  ecclesiastical  histories,  by  way  of  comment  itpou 
the  defective  parratives  which  inform  as  that  Christianity  was 
preached  throughout  the  eippjre,  but  are  silpnt  respecting  ita 
prevalence. 

Thatcorruptions  only  crept  in  after  Constantino  is  aQptfier 
of  Mr.  O'DriscoFs  new  facts  : — It  is  somewhat  inconsistent 
with  the  Epi^tles^  in  wbich>  although  the  circumstance 
has  escaped  the  researches  of  Mr.  O'Driscol.  w&  hear  of 
Sehi$ms>  strifes^  contentions^,  errors  concerning  the  faill^ 
and  damnable  heresies.  It  is  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John  the  divine,  in.  which  we  read  6f 
Churches  that  had  left  their  first  love — of  Churches  that  had 
a  name,  that  they  lived  and  were  dead.  But  nevertheless  it  is 
a  link  in  Mr.  O'Driscol's  great  argument,  and  is  as  useful  a 
fact  for  his  purpose  as  any  that  be  codld  have  invented  or 
dreamed. 

His  theory,  therefore,  rests  upon  these  simple  dtda.  That 
there  were  no  corruptions  in  Christianity  before  Constantine 
-^all  that  we  find  upon  that  subject  in  Scripture  and  History 
beidg  the  errors  of  the  eye-witnesses  who  wrote  in  those  early 
times.  That  Christianity  had  improved  the  lives  of  its  votaries, 
atd  was  probably  destined  to  perpetuate  the  tyranny  of  the 
Romans  over  the  fairest  portion  of  the  globe — such  perpetaa- 
tion  being  the  natural  and  obvious  consequence  of  the  religion 
of  liberty  and  peace.  That  Christianity  had  not  probably  but 
actually  prevailed — although  for  the  one  as  well  as  the  other 
we  have  no  higher  authority  than  the  assertion  of  Mr.  0'I)ri&- 
col ! !  To  complete  this  mass  of  absurdity,  he  treats  us  to 
another  strong  fact,  viz.  the  primitive  Irish  Church. 

"  There  is  something  very  singular  ia  the  ecclesiastical  history^ 
of  Ireland.  The  Christian  Church  of  that  country,  as  founded  by 
Patrick  and  his  predecessors,  existed  for  many  ages  free  and  un*. 
shackled :  for  about  seven  hundred  years,  this  church  maintained, 
its  independence;  it  had  no  connection  with  England,  and  differed 
upon  points  of  importance  from  Rome. 

*^  The  first  work  of  Henry  the  Second  was  to  reduce  the  Church 
of  Ireland  into  obedience  to  the  Roman  PontiiT.  Accordingly  he 
procured  a  council  of  the  Irish  clergy,  to  be  held  at  Cashel  in  1 172; 
and  the  combined  influence  and  intrigues  of  Henry  and  the  Pope 
^i;evailed«    This  council  put  an  end  to  the  ancient  church  of  Ire- 
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ktfid^  im4  Aibmitted  to  the  ^oke  of  JKonie^  .  This  qminoUB  ^pastac  w 
hat  be^  followed  by  a  series  of  calamities,  hardly  to  be  equalled  m 
^e  world.  From  the  days  of  Patrick  to  the  council  of  Cashel^  waf 
a  bright  and  glorious  career  for  Ireland ;  from  the  sitting  of  this 
pouQcil  to  our  timesi  the  lot  of  Ireland  has  been  unmixed  evil,  qjoq- 
(Jl  her  history  a  tale  of  woe."  O^DrUcol^  Vol.  II.  p.  84. 
.  *'  The  ancient  church  of  Ireland,  like  the  churches  of  the  apoat(^ 
lie  age,  exacted  no  tithe ;  but  was  supported  by  the  voluntary  o^ 
ferings  of  the  people.  Its  bishops  also,  like  the  biriiops  of  that 
period,  had,  for  the  aiost  part,  authority  over  one  diurch  or  congre^ 
gation  only :  they  were  what  were  called  choressis,  cossi,  or  village^ 
(QT  parish  bishops ;  or,  generally,  what  we  would  now  call  rectors. 
Of  these,  the  number  in  Ireland  exceeded  three  hundred.  TheM 
bishops  were  mostly  married  men,  as  was  the  case  in  the  first  Christ 
tian  churches ;  and  it  appears  frequently  to  have  happened,  that  sot 
succeeded  to  father  in  the  ministry  for  several  generations.  This 
would  naturally  be  the  case  in  a  pious  age,  and  among  an  uncofr 
rupted  people. 

<<  All  these  are  evidences  of  the  simple  and  apostolical  character 
of  the  ancient  church  of  Ireland.  But  we  have  stronger  testimony. ' 
We  should  infer  much  excellence,  and  good,  and  many  great  worlS^ 
even  from  the  construction  of  this  church  solely,  as .  we  should  iflji- 
fer  good  work  from  a  machine  rightly  constructed  for  its  purpdded': 
but,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  we  would  not  be  satisfied  with  mere  io- 
Terence  5  nor  are  we  left  to  it.  We  have  before  us  the  plan  of 'the 
inachine,  but  we  have  the  history  of  its  working  also.  ' 

'  *<  A  church  disclaiming  human  authorities,  and  acknowledging 
no  superior  but  Almighty  God — a  church  simple  and  free  in  its  in^ 
ternal  structure,  uncorrupted  by  the  fatal  power  of  seizing,  by  ai]>- 
thority  of  law,  upon  the  property  of  the  people — from  such  a  church 
we  should  expect  much. 

'*  The  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  were  periods  of  great  calar 
mity,  upon  the  Continent  and  in  England.  Dreadful  wars  had 
scourged  and  barbarised  the  natiops ;  Christianity  was  nearly  sliaken 
from  her  throne  of  mild  dominion ;  humanity  and,  letters  shared 
her  misfortunes,  and  fled  when  her  sceptre  was  broken. 

*•  They  found  a  peaceful  and  secure  abode  in  Ireland  :  they  wei'e 
welcomed  to  her  hospitable  shore ;  and  those  who  Valued  them 
came  hither  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  study  and  to  be  in- 
structed. There  is  abundant  and  unquestionable  evidence  of  fo- 
reigners, that  Ireland,  at  this  period,  opened  wide  her  arms  to 
receive  and  to  shelter  the  students,  and  the  distressed  of  all  nations. 

^*  She  possessed  numerous  colleges,  where  learning  and  religion 
were  cultivated ;  and  with  a  generosity  seldom  equalled,  she 
afforded  to  indigent  foreigners  the  means  ii  support,  as  well  as  of 
instruction.  And  when  the  ravages  of  the  northern  barbarian^  upoii 
4he  Continent,  and  of  the  Danej^  in  England,  permitted  a  breathing 
time,  she  sent  forth,  at  every  opportunity,  men  eminent  for  piety 
and  learning,  to  keep  alive  some  seed  of  Christianity  abroad.    iThe 
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^ilrcb«f  Ireland  extended  her  concern  oTer^all  the  dmrdbet^iif 
Europe  at  this  period ;  but  assumed  no  authority  over  them.  She 
attended  also  to  the  interests  of  learning ;  and,  chiefly  bj  her  zeal, 
a  number  of  colleges  were  founded  on  the  Continent ;  and  she  con* 
tinned,  for  a- long-time,  to  supply  them  with  able,  pious,  and  learned 
professors.  In  England  she  was  equally  active;  and  Al6red,  if  not 
educated  in  Ireland,  as  there  is  some  reason  to  think,  knew  how  to 
vriue  her  acquirements.  He  invited  and  encouAged  the  learned 
missionaries  of  Ireland  to  bring  into  order  the  church  and  the  col* 
leges  of  his  kingdom."     O'Drwco/,  Vol.  II.  p.  99. 

.  ^Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  Britain 
and  Ireland,  will  not  require  to  be  informed,  that  Mr.  0*Dris« 
col  has  studied  Antiquities  with  just  as  much  success  as  he 
has  studied  Scripture.  The  uninitiated  may  be  assured,  that 
'  the  bright  and  glorious  career,' '  the  great  worLs/  the  '  open 
arms,'  the  *  numerous  colleges,*  the  number  of  '  pious,  able, 
and  learned  professors,'  are  facts  which  a  child  may  disprove, 
and  which  the  most  credulous  has  no  excuse  for  believing* 
^  Doubtless  there  were  Christian  Bishops,  and  Christian  con- 
'gregations  in  Ireland— doubtless  some  of  these  Christians 
travelled  to  the  Continent,  and  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  proficiency  in  the  learning  of  those  times.  But  as  to 
the  mass  of  the  people  being  converted  or  civilized,  there 
does  not  exist  a  tittle  of  evidence  in  support  of  such  aa 
assertion.  Mr.  O'Driscol  is  not  ignorant  of  the  real  state 
of  the  question,  but  pretends  that  Ireland  lost  her  manQ- 
sc^pts,  her  learning,  her  churches,  and  her  colleges,  during 
the  'Danish  invasion.  It  is  singular  that  pure  Christianity 
should  go  so  completely  to  wreck,  when  the  Romanised  and 
established  religion  of  the  Anglo  Saxons  weathered  a  severer 
storm,  and  bequeathed  to  us  the  only  knowledge  which  we 
really  possess  respecting  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Christians. 
Bede,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  them,  informs  us 
that  their  faith  and  practice  was,  in  all  important  points,  the 
same  as  those  of  England,  one  half  of  which  derived  its  Chris- 
tianity from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Thither  it  had  re- 
treated from  the  assaults  of  the  Saxons — thence,  in  all  proba- 
bility, it  was  originally  introduced  into  Ireland — ^thence  it 
certainly  issued,  neither  more  or  less  pure,  than  the  Christie- 
anity  generally  professed  on  the  Continent,  to  share  with  St. 
Austin  the  honour  of  converting  England  from  paganism. 

Perhaps  our  readers  will  blame  us  for  wasting  more  time 
upon  Mr.  O'DriscoL  But  in  spite  of  their  anticipated  cen- 
sure, we  must  treat  them  with  a'^  few  more  of  his  opinions  on 
things  in  general  and  things  in  particular.  He  tells  us.  Vol. 
II.  p.  93,  that  '^  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  against  all  esta- 
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Mtshv&ents,^  and  that  it  must  and  "  will  prevail.''  He  as- 
HHtea  us  (p.  82)  that  ''  it  is  a  monstroiis  assumption  that  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  people  belongs  exclusivelj  to 
the  clergy,"  and  proves  his  case  by  enquiring  whether  **  the 
i^tate  has  no  interest  in  this  matter  f  He  quotes  and  highly 
lands  the  famous  pamphlet  upon  the  ''  Consumption  of  pub- 
lic Wealth  by  the  Clergy."  And  a  full  year  after  its  absurdi- 
ties have  been  exposed  and  confessed^  he  gravely  argu^ 
upon  its  information,  respecting  the  eighteen  thousand  cler- 
gymen, and  the  two  thousand  six  hundred  churches  and  cha- 
pels of  the  Established  Church  of  England.  This  is  at  the 
rate  of  eight  clergymen  to  a  church ;  and  the  assertion  is  so 
absurd,  so  much  on  a  par  with  what  we  have  been  told 
about  primitive  Christianity,  Constantino,  and  St.  Patrick , 
that  we  cannot  help  surmising,  that  Mr.  O^Driscol  may  have, 
been  its  original  inventor.  An  Englishman  could  not  have 
talked  such  nonsense.  None  but  a  parent  could  persist  in 
fondling  such  a  rickety  bairn ;  and  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
in  which  this  pamphlet  was  originally  noticed,  is  nnder'deep 
obligations  to  the  fluent  pen  of  Mr.  O'Driscol. 

In  a  discussion  upon  the  Poor  Laws  we  are  informed.  Vol. 
I.  p.  240,  that  *^  they  are  the  corner  stone  of  England's 
manufacturing  greatness  :"  with  respect  to  the  Universities, 
it  is  observed,  that  **  some  of  the  brightest  men  of  our  coun- 
try were  never  at  college,"  and  equally  at  home  in  matters 
of  trade  as  of  learning,  Mr.  O'Driscol  assures  us,  that  Dis- 
senters make  better  manufacturers  than  Churchmen.  The 
moderation  of  his  political  sentiments  may  be  appreciated 
from  two  passages,  in  one  of  them  he  asserts,  that  *'  the  prin- 
ciple of  Toryism  is  absolute  power ;"  in  the  other,  he  insi- 
nuates, that  the  Irish  rebellion  was  fostered  and  excited  by 
government  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  way  for  the 
Union.  We  are  unwilling  to  call  names,  even  in  imitation 
of  such  a  high  example  as  that  before  us;  but  can  Mr« 
O'Driscol  require  to  be  told  that  these  railing  accusations  are 
not  very  consistent  with  his  regard  for  unestabUshed  Chris,, 
tianity.  To  give  him  a  specimen  of  more  liberal  treatmeat 
we  proceed  to  notice  some  parts  of  his  work  which  must  be 
excepted  from  the  censure  to  which  the  rest  is  entitled. 

He  informs  us  that  the  Presbyterians  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land are  supposed  to  be  generally  tainted  with  Socinianism ; 
and  that  theif  Socinianism  itself  is  considered  as  little  moer 
than  a  cloak  for  infidelity.  He  deplores  and  condemns  their 
errors  in  a  spirited  manner ;  and  sums  np  the  subject  with 
unwonted  brevity; 
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**  A  iBociniaD  must  consider  die  Divine  Spirit  at-  the' 
thor  that  evev  pot  pen  to  paper ;  and  accordingly  he  treats  hint 
at  never  anther  was  treated  before."     O'Driscilf  Vol.  I.  p.  162. 

The  remonstrance  with  the  Papists  upon  their  antipathy 
to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  education,  is  also  deserving  of  con^ 
mendation  ;  and  without  subscribing  to  his  doctrine  respecter 
ing  the  aIl-sn£Bciency  of  school-masters  and  Bibles,  we  hear** 
tily  wish  that  he  could  establish  a  school  in  every  parish*. 
He  also  exposes  the  folly  of  making  collections  for  the  Jews 
Society,  and.  others  of  the  same  kidney,  in  a  country  so  poor 
and  so  distressed  as  Ireland.  The  declaration  on  this  head 
is  renderedmore  praiseworthy  from  the  pain  which  the  writer 
must  naturally  feel  at  the  exposure. 

Having  carefully  picked  this  handfnl  of  grain  from  two 
pondrous  volumes  of  cbafT,  we  proceed  to  introduce  our 
readers  to  the  pamphlet  entitled  **  Lachrymse  Hibernic®.^ 
It  differs  in  every  respect  from  the  other  work  nnder  re^ 
view ;  and  furnishes  succinct  and  valnable  information  npoa 
the  predominant  grievances  of  Ireland.  These  are  the  smaR 
number  of  resident  gentry,  the  forty  shillitig  freeholders,  ex- 
cessive rents,  tithes,  the  county  cess,  the  payments  to  the 
Popish  Clergy,  and  JPopery.  We  extract  the  writer^s  states 
ments  respecting  several  of  th^Eg^  particulars. 

,  <^  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Irish^nCHbrd  to  make  as  many  freehold- 
ers as  he  can,  who  will  vote  as  heclinSi^'ts,  in  the  election  of  member; 
to  represent  the  county  in  parlianienlij.  A  freehold  worth  40«.  a  year 
is  the  qualification  of  an  elector ;  to  create  these,  the  land  is  di- 
vided into  portions  of  from  2  to  IQ^^res.  If  a  tenant  has  got  a 
larger  proportion  he  is  called  upon  a^soon  as  his  sons  attain  the 
age  of  21,  to  demise  a  portion  of  \U  to  jeach,  to  make  him  a  free- 
holder. If  his  daughters  marry,  tbe^me  is  done  for  the  husband, 
and  so  small  are  the  divisions  and  subdivisions,  that  I  do  assert, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  in  truth,"  that  if  they  held  the  land 
without  rent  or  taxes,  they  would  be  poor.  How  wretched  thea 
must  be  their  state,  when  they  are  cliarged  for  this  land  a  rent  al- 
together disproportioned  to  its  value? .  A  rack  rent  I  besides  the 
yearly  imposts  of  county  cess,  tytheslathe  Protestant,  and  most 
beavy  exadtions  to  the  Catholic  clergy. — This  Ms,  system  is  ooe 
of  the  manyxurses  of  this  most  wretched  country  ;  the  effect  of  it 
upon  the  minds  of  thes^  Jreeholders,  (I  beg  pardp^  for  using  such  a 
misnomer)  is  pernicious ;  they  are  brought  forward  by  the  driver 
to  a  registry,  many  of  them  express  great,  relhuctancy  at  taking  th^ 
oath,  consciovis  that  it  is  false,  and  that  t'fieii:  Jioldmg  is  not  worth 
4:0$,  a  year  above  the  rent  and  taxes,  nor  in*nipe. cases  out  of  ten 
worth  what  they  ^ay — but  necessity  is  laid  uj^ofl'them,  they  arc 
threatened,  they  are  obliged  to  swear,  and  to  i^rjflffeHhemsclTes^ 
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are  habitoated  to  jfalsehood. 

**  It  may  be  enquired  from  what  cause  are  the  Irish  landlords 
80  anxious  to  make  those  freeholders  ?  To  those  acquainted  with 
the  interna]  policy  of  Irelaild,  it  i4not  necessary  to  answer  sach  mi 
toqdiry.  But  for  the  information  of  others  it  may  be  necessary 
to  state,  that  the  government  naturaUy  look  to  the  represtotatives^ 
of  the  county  for  its  peace  and  safety,  and  that  the  government 
patronage  generally  passes  through  them ;  besides  it  is  for  various 
political  reasons  a  desirable  object  to  get  a  seat  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons ;  and  every  landlord  feels  his  real  consequence 
In  the  county  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  freeholders 
which  he  can  poll  at  an  election.  It  would  lead  me  too  far  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  the  various  evils  of  bribery,  of  county  jobbing, 
of  misapplication  of  patronage  arising  from  this  electiopeering  po- 
licy, which  probably  is  not  to  be  altogether  avoided.  The  writer 
would  rather  confine  himself  to  the  evil  arising  from  it,  of  pauper-, 
ism  to  the  population,  and  which  may  be  remedied  by  a  change  in 
the  law.  Let  no  person  vote  for  a  representative  in  parliament 
but  a  bona  fide  freeholder^  who  has  himself  some  stake  of  property 
in  the  country ;  the  minimum  should  not  be  less  than  20/.  a  year ; 
by  this  law  the  landlords  would  be  obliged  to  create  a  class  of 
iQen»  of  which  Ireland  is  now  so  miserably  deficient,  raised  above 
pauperism.  They  would  lower  their  enormous  rents,  they  would 
enlarge  the  lettings,  and  the  fa(ce  of  the  country  would  be  spotted 
with  comfortable  cottages,  in  place  of  those  wretched  hovels,  which 
DOW  disfigure  it,  and  disgi'ace  the  landlords."  Lachrymae  Hibevm 
nkoe*     F.  4. 

^'  It  may  be  necessary  to  inform  the  English  reader,  that  in  Ire. 
land  tithe  is  scarcely  ever  collected  in  kind ;  indeed  it  is  impos- 
sible, in  many  cases,  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  parishes, 
that  it  should :  the  custom  is  this,  the  tithes  are  valued  one  year, 
and  promised  to  be  paid  in  the  next ;  so  that  the  state  of  the 
clergy  through  Ireland,  in  the  present  summer,  can  be  readily 
eonceived  to  be  very  bad.  We  write  in  large  characters,  it  is  the- 
alternative  of  the  Protestant  Clergy  in  Ireland— COMMUTA- 
TION, OR  STARVATION.  Thus  also  the  poor  Irish  peasant 
will  be  relieved  from  a  charge,  to  him  peculiarly  oppressive.  SomQ 
of  our  Irish  landlords  represent  tithes  as  the  principal  grievance 
in  this  aggrieved  country ;  they  ought  to  bq  ashamed  to  hold  up 
their  facej^  in  the  British  Parliament,  and  say  so ;  they  well  know 
that  they  are  not  the  chief  grievance  ;  the  grievance  oi  tithe  is,  to^ 
that  of  rack-rent,  as  the  lighting  down  of  the  grasshopper,  which 
is  felt  to  be  oppressive,  when  coming  upon  a  body  enfeebled,, 
while  rack-reni  is  the  millstone  hanging  on  the  neck.  Tithe  is 
also  the  constant  pretext  for  insurrection,  too,  much  encouraged 
by  speeches  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  On  these  several  accounts, 
the  grievance  should  be  removed,  as  well  for  the  jsake  of  the  olergy 
as  of  the  people.''    IHd.  p.  13. 
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^  The  public  have  heard  much  of  the  grievance  of  Hike^  -and 
the  cry  has  tounded  forth,  from  many  of  the  grand  jororv  of  lie- 
land  ;  how  should  they  be  astonished  then  to  hear,  that  in  many 
parishes  the  grand  jury  cess  exceeds  the  whole  amount  of  the  mo* 
ney  collected  for  tithesy  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one;  some- 
times more.  This  is  the  case  with  few,  if  any  exceptions,  in  the 
province  of  Connaught."    Jind.  P.  16. 

"  With  regard  to  a  proposal  which  has  been  frequently 
made,  and  favourably  received,  namely,  to  pay  a  stipend 
from  the  public  purse  to  the  Catholic  Priesthood,  and  re» 
specting  the  general  claims  of  that  priesthood  upon  the 
people  and  the  friends  of  Ireland,  we  have  the  following  ob- 
servation. 

<<  If  the  question  be  considered  merely  in  a  political  view,  and 
as  a  remedy  for  the  heavy  charges  of  the  priest^  it  is  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  the  measure  will  at  all  correct  the  evil.  The  people 
are  taught  that  it  is  an  indispensable  duty  to  pay  dues  to  Uie 
clergy.  This  is  one  of  the  commandments  of  the  Church,  imme- 
diately following  in  their  Catechism  and  put  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing with  the  commandments  of  God— such  is  the  policy  of  that 
system !  Will  the  proudly  boasting,  unalterable  church  alter  this  ? 
-»and  if  not,  how  will  the  enslaved  conscience  be  satisfied  witfi- 
out  paying ;  besides  it  is  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  people^ 
that  the  offices  are  only  valuable  and  effectual  when  paid  for. 
And  supposing  that  a  parish  priest  and  curate,  or  two  curates,  are 
paid  by  government  in  each  parish,  what  is  there  to  prevent  a 
swarm  q£  friars  of  different  orders^  spreading  through  the  land; 
propagating  error  ;  strengthening  bigotry  and  prejudice  ;  stopping 
the  entrance  of  light  and  knowledge  ;  impeding  education ;  vend- 
ing their  offices,  and  imposing  upon  the  people  to  their  temporal 
and  eternal  loss.  Would  the  people  pay  less,  would  the  exac- 
tions of  priestcrafl,  and  the  grievance  of  the  peasant  be  dimi- 
nished V    Ibid.  P.  1 8. 

''  I  come  now  to  the  last  grievance  of  the  Irish  peasant  which  I 
shall  enumerate.  It  is  the  greatest ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  source  of 
all ; — this  grievance  is  his  religion  ;  by  this  he  is  kept  in  chains 
of  darkness ;  his  mind  is  enslaved ;  the  basis  of  popery  is  igno- 
rance of  the  word  of  God;  and  the  great  aim  and  object  of  the 
priest  is  to  keep  the  people  from  the  knowledge  of  it.  But  that 
religion  does  not  leave  the  mind  in  a  blank  state ;  it  inculcates 
doctrines  that  debase  and  enslave  it,  and  principles  which  demo-^ 
ralize  it.  The  poor  Irish  peasant,  who  is  at  this  ^ay  more  under 
the  influence  of  popery  than  the  native  of  any  other  country,  is  de- 
graded by  it  below  the  state  of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  is  the 
slave  of  the  priest  and  his  craft ;  he  worships  the  very  garments  of 
his  office ;  one  of  his  greatest  oaths  is  to  swear  by  his  vestmenti ; 
he'trembles  at  his  anger;  he  is  horror-struck  by  the  fear  of  his 
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vn^BCf  and  bow*  hiiiifdf  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  to  obtain  hi^ 
forgiveness.  The  priest  at  the  altar  is  to  lum  a  God ;  ho  considers 
him  as  endued  with  divine  power ;  he  can  forgive  or  retain  sins» 
shut  out  from  heaven,  ^or  admit  into  k,  and  by  words  fitly  ex- 
pressedy  transform  a  wafer  into  a  Saviour,  and  make  U  a  God  to. 
be  worshipped.  The  priest  exercises  a  tyrannous  sway  over  the 
'mind  of  the  poor  peasant,  who  submits  to  even  corporeal  flagel- 
lation from  his  hands.''     Ibid.  p.  19. 

'  '**  Will  it  be  denied  then  that  the  religion  of  the  Irish  peasant 
is  one  great  cause  of  his  poverty  ?  Being  also  enslaved  in  his  mind 
and  body  to  the  priest,  and  to  superstition,  not  having  any  portioa 
of  that  light  and  knowledge  of  God's  word,  which  invigorates  the 
mind,  find  makes  it  free,  he  submits  to  the  impositions  of  the  land- 
lord, nay,  he  is  himself  the  promoter  and  cause  of  it.    The  land* 
lord  finds  himself  a  slave,  and  finds  he  can  be^managed  only  as' 
such ;  his  degradation  of  mind  fits  him  for  oppression,  and  this  op- 
pression confirms  his  degradation;     He  is  also  demoralized  by  his 
religion ;  he  will  cheat,  and  lie,  and  swear;  he  will  fawn,  and  flat- 
ter, and  deceive ;  he  cannot  be  trusted  ;  he  has  no  attachment  to 
the  law  of  the  land,  or  to  the  government  of  his  country ;  he 
breaks  the  law  himself,  and  thinks  it  meritorious  to  screen  the 
transgressor;  his  conscience  is  not  connected  with  integrity,  with- 
faithfulness,  with  justice,   with  loyalty.    The  book  that  would 
teach  him,  and  influence  him  in  all  that  is  good,  is  carefully  kept 
from  him ;  he  thinks  it  criminal  to  consult  it ;  the  terror  of  thei 
priest  is  his  great  restraint ;  and  the  priest  inculcates  the  great 
crime  to  be,  rebellion  to  his  own  authority.    The  religion  of  the 
Irish  peasant  is  not  one  which  corrects  the  evils  of  the  human 
heart ;  it  is  ceremonial,  directed  to  the  outward  senses,  to  the  eye> 
and  to  the  ear :  it  is  mere  theatrical  exhibition ;  it  conveys  no  re- 
ligious knowledge.     His  religion  is  one  of  his  grievances,  and  per- 
haps should  be  considered  the  source  of  all  the  rest.     He  would 
be  altogether  a  difierent  kind  of  being,  if  he  was  taught  in  the 
pure  word  of  God,  and  lived  under  its  happy  influence.     The 
writer  cautiously   watches  over  his  personal  feelings,  for  the 
wretched  state  of  his  poor  countrymen,  and  restrains  expressions 
which  might  appear  too  strong ;  but  he  intreats  the  candid  atten- 
tion of  all  good  men  to  his  statement,  and  begs  their  endeavour 
to  discover  the  causes  of  our  misef^,  and  to  devise  relief — ^not' 
merely  the  temporary  one  which  we  are*  now  receiving,  which  ilf 
indeed  most  bountiful,  but  of  a  permanent  nature — some  lasting 
remedy  for  the  causes  of  our  wretchedness.     And  he  further  in- ' 
treats  of  them  not  to  be  deceived  by  an  outcry  against  tithes,  as 
if  these  were  our  chief  grievance,  which  are  ip  truth  but  a  secon- ' 
dary  and  minor  one ;  nor  to  imagine  that  the  admission  of  Roman 
Catholics  into  Parliament  would  be  any  remedy.    That  question ' 
has  no  more  to  do  with  the  miserable  state  of  the  population  of 
Ireland,  than  the  late  Chinese  dispute  has.    The  writer  has  en- 
deavoured to  point  out  the  true  causes ;  he  has  5ione  so  to  the 
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twit  of  Mb  jodgmait;  if  be  k^tniitakett^  »hBM^e^ffki$akamM 
ki  any  way  ansuitabley  he  begs  forgiFeoesB ;  his  oojeet  is-  to  do 
good ;  and  he  will  rejoioe  if  what  he  has  written  be  the  means  -of 
producing  any  permanent  benefit  to  his  wbxtched  gountA¥« 

MEN.'*     Ibid.  p.  21. 

There  is  an  honest  bqsiness-like  plainness  in  these  para* 
graphs^  and  they  carry  conviction  to  the  heart  and  Dnd^T'* 
standing.  They  are  evidently  written  by  one  who  baa  wit- 
nessed the  evils  he  describes^  and  is  anxious  to  point  out 
a  practical  remedy.  Mr.  O'Driscol,  had  passed  over  tfce^ 
real  grievances  of  his  country ;  and  occupied  himaetf 
with  an  attack  upon  ecclesiastical  establishments.  Havin|^ 
acquired  his  religions  knowledge  at  Bible  Society  Meet- 
ings, having  learned  history  and  political  economy  in  the 
Edinborgh  Review,  and  making  himself  aeqnainted  with 
th6  Church  of  England,  through  the  medium  of  the  Mern-' 
ing  Chronicle,  he  proceeds  with  due  deliberation  to  dole 
ou  this  discoveries  in  a  style  which  may  be  formed  by 
dissolving  an  ounce  of  Chalmers  in  a  quart  of  Charles  Phif* 
lipps.  After  toiling  through  his  stores  of  confusion  and  ig« 
norance^  it  has  been  no  little  relief  to  close  our  labours  witk 
ike  perusal  of  such  a  pamphlet  as  the  **  Lachrymse  Hyber-i 


nicae.'^ 


Art^.  III.  The  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  proved 
by  the  evident  Completion  of  nutny  very  important  Pro* 
phecies.  By  the  Rev^  Thomas  Wilkinson,  B,JL>»  Rector 
of  Bulvan,  Essex.    8vo.     pp.  239.     Rivingtons. 

• 

The  series  of  prophecies  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Teb** 
laments  forms  one  of  the  most  convincing  testimonies  of  the 
timth  of  revealed  religion.  That  it  is  impossible  to  foretd 
future  events  without  the  aid  of  divine  inspiration  is  evident  { 
and  bence>  a  series  of  predictions,  clearly  and  minutely  ful- 
filled, is  the  strongest  proof  of  a  revelation  from  God.  One 
oir  two,  indeed,  answering  to  something  future,  might  be  the 
mere  effect  of  chance ;  but  when  numerous,  it  precludes  the 
possibility  of  their  being  only  lucky  guesses,  or  of  their  bei/ig 
accomplished  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  events ;  th^efore 
tbey  must  have  been  delivered  by  the  suggestion  of  Omnipo-* 
tence.  Prophecy^  «Iso,  is  a  cumulative  evidence;  every. agd 
adds  to  the  number  of  prophecies  fulfilled,  and  the  moni 
receive  their  completion^  the  more  aud  stronger^are  the  con^ 
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fil^atidtls  of  the  truth  of  onr  religioH.    Ibi  tbis  reft'peet  the 

evidence  of  prophecy  has  the  advantage  over  theevidisbee  «€ 
miracles.  The  latter  constituted  the  great  proof  of  revelation 
to  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  displays  of  supei;- 
natural  power ;  but  the  ^rmer  constitutes  the  great  proof  t(> 
subsequent  ages,  and  will  grow  clearer  and  stronger  till  th^ 
consummation  of  the  amazing  plans  of  providence  and  grace. 
/  Important,  however,  as  prophecy  must  be  deemed^  it  ia  ^ 
subject  of  extreme  difficulty,  requiring  the^  most  cautioua^ 
patient^  and  deliberate  investigation.  .No  question  in  theo* 
logy  requires  greater  critical  sagacity, ,  or  more  extensive 
learning,  in  order  to  the  full  discussion  of  it;  and  many  able 
divines  have  applied  themselves  witli  diligence  and  success 
to  the  illustration  of  the  prophetical  parts,  of  Scripture. 
But  most  of  those  who  have  written  upon  the  subject,  have 
done  it  in  a  manner  not  well  fitted  for  general  use  and  edifi- 
cation ;  they  have  written  for  scholars  rather  than  the  com- 
mon people ;  and  hence  it  has  arisen  that  we  have  scarcely 
any  work  on  the  subject  of  prophecy  which  can  be  put  into 
ibe  hands  of  the  great  mass  of  readers.  To  s^upply  this  want 
is  the  pbject  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  volume,  which  is  expressly 
designed  to  exhibit  to  those  who  have  neither  learning  not 
lebure  for  abstruse  researches,  the  irresistible  evidence  for 
the  truth  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  derived  froni 
ihe  evident  completion  of  many  important  prophecies. 

■  **  If,**  says  he,  **  we  find  in  our  Scriptures  various  prophecies 
which  have  been  successively  fulfilled,  and  are  still  fulfilling;  when 
th^y  are  of  too  vast  and  too  particular  a  nature  to  have  been  the 
conjecture  of  a  wise  man,  or  the  guess  of  a  rash  one ;  when  these 
are  connected  with  a  system  of  religion  evidently  tending  to  the 
good  of  mankind  ;  what  conclusion  can  we  draw,  but  that  thesQ 
l^criptures  derive  their  origin  from  those  who  were  thus  sent  firoia 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  therefore  deserve  the  deepest  reverence 
and  the  most  undeviating  obedience  ?  Now,  the  prophetic  parts  of 
Scripture  have,  on  this  account,  become  the'subject  of  inquiry  &nd 
contemplation  in  every  Christian  nation.  Our  own  has  particularly 
distinguished  itself  in  this  important  study.  Such  researches,  liow^^ 
ever,  were  necessarily  abstnise^  and  have  seldom  been  ada|)ted  for 
general  perusal.  But  from  these  writings  may  be  drawn  so  many 
prophecies  completed,  so  many  extraordinary  events  (^predictions) 
fulfilled,  that  a  selection  of  them  must  convince  every  reader  whose 
habits  have  not  already  made  him  hostile  to  the  idea  of  a  resurrec'^ 
tion  to  judgment.  Omitting,  therefore,  all  discussion,  it  Is  the 
present  intent  to  bring  forward  those  accomplishments  only  which 
atd  undoubted,  and  to  make  that  JEiccomplishment  appear  as  plainly 
JUi  possible  to  those  who  have  not  leisure  for  ejctensive  e;nd  general 
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amdy.    That  tfai%  therefinre,   is  a  compilaticMi  from  piecediDg 
authors  need  not  be  observed."    p.  ?• 

Such  being  the  praise- worthy  design  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's 
volame^  it  was  his  duty  to  follow  and  compress,  rather  than 
add  to,  the  labours  of  others :  and  this  he  has  executed  in  a 
manner  highly  creditable  to  his  judgment.  He  has  presented, 
in  a  work  at  once  pleasing  and  accessible  to  all,  such  a  body 
of  OTideQce  to  the  truth  of  religion,  that  the  unlearned 
Christian,  to  use  the  author's  own  words,  may  **  be  enabled 
to  silence  the  sceptic,  or,  at  least,  to  tranquillize  any  doubts 
arising  in  his  own  mind.**  His  modest  and  una9suming  work 
cannot  be  read  without  advant^e  by  those  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  designed ;  and  this  consideration  is  the  best  recom« 
pense  of  an  author's  toils.  The  proudest  triumphs  of  litera- 
ture are  but  as  the  small  dust  in  the  balance  in  comparison 
of  the  conscious  satisfaction  of  him  who  has  extended  the 
fiuth  of  Christ,  and  promoted  the  glory  of  God. 

The  first  prediction  brought  forward  by  the  author  is  that 
of  Noidi  to  his  three  sons,  recorded  in  Genesis  ix.  25"-27, 
and  he  understands  it  as  a  prophetic  description  of  the 
peopling  of  the  earth.  This  is  a  more  extended  interpreta- 
tion than  is  generally  given  to  it,  but  it  may  well  admit  of  i^ 
as  such  an  explanation  does  no  violence  to  the  sacred  text; 
He  then  notices  the  predictions  concerning  the  Israelites, 
which  are  explained  in  a  very  neat  and  succinct  manner. 
Among  the  various  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament,  respect- 
ing various  cities  and  nations,  he  next  selects  those  relatinig- 
to  Egypt  and  Babylon.  He  just  notices  that  concerning^ 
Tyre,  which  many  will  be  of  opinion  deserves  to  be  further 
illustrated,  but  the  fulfilment  of  the  two  former  is  excellently 
demonstrated.  After  this  the  author's  attention  is  directea 
to  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  on  which,  in  general,  he  makes 
the  following  judicious  observations : — 

**  The  words  of  this  prophet  carry  the  stronger  conviction  with* 
themybecaase  their  authenticity  long  ago  became  the  subject  of 
discussion ;  and  Porphyry,  who  lived  A.D.  278,  contended,  that  i» 
Daniel's  predictions  were  very  clear  down  to  the  time  of  Antiochu^ 
Epiphanes,  and  very  obscure  afterwards,  it  was  evident  that  they 
were  written  after  the  death  of  that  monarch,  the  former  part  being 
history-  delivered  in  the  manner  of  prophecy,  and  the  latter  part 
obscure  conjectures.  Now  it  so  happens  that  some*  of  this  liACer 
part  having  been  accomplished  since  Porphyry's  time,  tunas  onA 
quite  as  clear  as  the  former  part.  Therefore,  either  this  provet 
that  the  whole  is  authentic,  and  written  as  pretended  during  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  or  else,  Porphyry 's  argument  being  v^Kd,  thai 
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ihey  ttWKt  iiim  been  Wtftten  diet  the  iM«oii)pII»hfiteihl  dfH^  MiS6^ 
part,  bding  sd  vet^ydeat^  that  is  dbout  ftvb  Artf  x  li^tti^ed  ';^M^ 
afler  Poqihyrjr^fi  own  death.  We  leayl^  <the  tleflrt  to  dfhW  kb  dWA 
conclusion;  we  will  not  be  too  harduptm  him/'     P. 40.         .       ' 

The  instance  to  which  he  particttlatly  allude.^,  aticl  Which 
iixeg  the  stamp  of  divinity  on  ttie  whole,  ootiirs  iti  th^ 
interpr^tattoki  of  Nebucbadheeaaf *i^  dii^m>  the  'fir^t  pfbphi^if 
in  the  bookr  the  accomplishment  of  ^bich  i^ptcivM  by  th^ 
ttothority  of  Maohia? el^  a^d  Biiibop  Lloyd  the  (^btMiA6^f&ti 
•Aftwt  ifaia  follows  Danid's  ptx>pkeo{eB  coMettiin^  thi^  ihvit 
grbat  kingdoms  ; — Mahomet ;  the  seveuty  Weeks ;  nn^  thfe 
Pope;  all  of  which  are  esLplaiiled,  and  showil  to  abtitrrA 
strictly  with  the  event*  Then  follows  a  brief,  but  at  th^ 
same  time  very  forcible,  illastration  of  the  predicted  rt^e*^ 
tion  of  the  Jews;  which  rejection,  while  it  so  paHicalariy 
and  wonderfally  fulfils  the  prophetic  deiinneiaticms,  etinci^fi 
both  a  providential  interference)  and  the  just  severity  of 
Tindictive  power.  Mr.  WilkinsOn-s  ooticlddio^  r^markis  oh 
this  subject  are  so  happy  that  we  shall  gratify  oili-  readoirs  by 
quoting  them. 

**  The  case  of  the  Jews  is  a  very  strong  one,  atid  m^y  be  Sum&efl 
up  in  a  few  words :  I'hey  are  tivmo  proofs  of  the  MoSAtc  AKb 
CiHiiSTiAN  Dispensation^^  and  that  these  both  pROcEteU  ^Rok 
Gob.-  If  our  Scriptures  were  unknown,  or  destroyed,  yet  a  con- 
templative man,  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  eothw 
paring  that  with  the  history  of  other  nations;  observing  theih 
living  alone  in  the  midst  of  society,  of  marked  figures  and  physiog- 
nomy, in  all  climates  and  countries;  a  nation  scattered  and  peekd^ 
a  people  'wonderful  from  their  beginning  hitherto  ;  a  nation  meted  out 
'and  trodden  down,  tjohose  land  4 he  rivers  (i.  e.*  hostile  incursions) 
hcCve  spoilt ;  he  would^  from  all  these  circumstances,  have  concluded 
them  to  be  an  extraordinary  people,  an  exception  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  a  phenomenon  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
When,  therefore,  we  find  them  the  subject  of  repeated  prophecies^ 
many  of  which  were  given  nearly  2000  years  before  their  comple- 
tion, and  that  they  are  now  evidently  protected  and  preserved  fbr 
the  fulfilment  of.  a  great  and  final  prophecy  resp^tmg  them,  we 
are  surely  warranted  in  making  that  appeal  to  their  cas^  which  thO 
most  prejudiced  unbeliever  can  never  refute.  Let  him,  in  contetai'- 
plating  this  proof,  attend  to  a  circufAstance  Which  alone  Woutld 
remove  from  a  fair  and  candid  mind  all  suspicion  of  impostvlte* 
Oi  the  four  Evangelists,  three  wrote  their  Gospds  bcfbre  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  when  that  event  W^.  by  no  iheans 
expected.  They  have  recorded  the  propheev  of  their  Lord  utd 
Master.  But  St.  «f ohn,  who  wrote  his  Gospel  twenty  y^a^s  ailtel* 
the  ruin  of  the  Jewish  nation,  makes  not  the  sUghteslsdlusioh  to  th6 
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exact  completion  of  ^  wonderful  a  prediction.  What  can  sodi 
€CMu)uGt  arise  from  but  a.  generous  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Chris* 
li^itjt  which  required  no  additional  proof  to  conYince  the  honest 
and  persuade  the  weU-disposed"    P.  llT. 

The  author's  next  appeal  is  to  the  revelations  of  St.  John, 
.^  ii^yeatigation.  of  which  occupies  the  remaiudec  of  the 
volomev    Ue  commences  with  the  exact  fulfilment  .of  the 
propl^ecies  respecting  the  scYen  Churches  of  Asia ;   and  in 
^ucces^lve  chapters  treats  of  the  seals^  the  trumpets^  thie  first 
jtwo  woe  trumpets,  the  two  Churches  of  tbe  East  and  West, 
.the  Church  Universal,  the  state  of  the  Western  Churchy  and 
Popery.     These  are  discussed  in  a  very  lucid  manner;  and 
4(1^  interpretation  adopted  by  the  author  is  confirmed  by  a 
jelerence  to  historical  writers,  particularly  to  Gibbon,  whose 
infidel  notions  render  his  testimony  the  more  valuable,  in.  as 
n^ucb  as  it  is.  a  testimony  extorted  by  the  force  of  troth. 
Qn  subjects  so  mysterious  it  is  impossible  for  all  to  think 
.^ke;  and  as  they  were,  no  doubt,  designedly  involved  in 
obscurity ,»  w^,  mast  believe  it  to  be  for  wise  purposes.  ,.Of 
all  the  books  of  Holy  iScriptare  the  Revelations  of  St.  John 
^re  the  most  intricate  and  obscure    Set  forth  in  the  boldest 
figures,  and  allegories,  and  visions,  and  abounding  with  a 
vast  and  celestial  machinery,  they  almost  overpower,  while 
they,  astonish,  the  inquirer.    The'  awful  grandeur  which. sur- 
rounds them,  dazzles  the  intellectnal  eye ;  and  many^  thnoogh 
■the  agitation  of  the  moment,  are  tempted  to  thirow  ofx  the 
volume  in  despair :  but  a  beam  of  light  fails  not  to  burst  forth 
upon  a  steady  gaze ;  by  a  continued  contemplation  it  becomes 
brighter  and  brighter,  till  the  light  of  divinity  dawns  npon 
ithe  book,  and  it  is  found  to  be  "  the  sure  word  of  prophecy," 
which  in  part  has  already  received  its  accomplishment. 

In  the  last  chapter  is. a  short  summary  of  the  plan  of  the 
book  of  Revelations,  which  i$  followed  by  some  remarks 
equally  pertiueot  and  just,  and  the  whale  is  concluded  in  the 
fbllowing  words : — 

i     *'  In  the  struggle  against  the  powers  of  darkness,  the  misaiterB 

.pf  our<  .Church  have  not  bmrn  wanting  to  their  duty,  nor  have  their 

.^ndeawours  apparently  failed. .   To  establish  the  divine  mspirntion 

jof^^e  Sjcripture^  opiuftt.  c^ectually  tend  to  repress  any  rising  doubts, 

and  tliey  th^em^elves.  appeal  to  the  sure  word  of  prq>liecy,  as  a  proof 

that  they  came  from  God,     Whoever  shall  seriously  consider  the 

predictions  here  laid  before  him,  uttered  and  recorded  long  befiire 

any  of  them  were  fulfilled,  whilst  the  completion  of  some  is  novr 

gradually  going  on  before  us,  he  cannot,  in  his  heart,  doubt  of  that 

inspir^ioQ.    It  may  be,  indeed,  desirable  to  some,  that  they  should 

give  no  account  of  the  past  and  abandon  all  hope  of  the  future. 
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But,  irhilst  they  must  perceive  escape  to  be  impossible^  let  them 
recollect  that  repentance  is  still  practicaUc.  Their  davs  will,  px 
the  course  of  nature,  soon  p^s  aWaVy  theiif.hdnr  pf^triafWlUS^^^  at 
an  end,  when  eternity  shall  receive  them  to  hi^piness  or  tii^Saui^ry, 
99  they  avail  themselves  of  this  suggestion."     P«  226. 

Our  readers  wilt  now  be  enabled  to  judge  ^at  lit,  Wil« 
kinson's  volume  is  well  calculated  to  attain  me  object  he  had 
in  view,  Wlthoiit  any  parade  of  learning  hid  has  Compressed 
a  great  deal  of  useful  information  into  a  small  compass.  No 
critical  discussions  have  been  introduced  respecting  the  appli- 
catibn  of  the  prophecies,  for  they  would  serve  only  to  per- 
plex the  plain  reader  for  ^hose  sake  the  work  was  compdsed. 
The  author,  for  the  most  part,  treads  in  the  steps  of  others^ 
searcety  any  new  interpretation  having  been  attempted ;  but 
he  id  by  no  means  a  servile  follower,  as  he  adheres  implicitly 
to*  no  particular  system^  and  in  the  choice  he  makes  pursues 
the  guidance  of  \ii%  own  judgment.  On  such  points  as'he 
discusses^  perfect  unanimity  of  opinion  is  not  to  be  expected; 
biit,  tbougii  in  some  instances  we  may  not  entirely  agree  with 
him,  he  is  generally  judicious :  and,  upon  the  whole,  we 
strongly  r^combiend  the  volume  to  the  youn^  and  the  un- 
)eaimed. 

Having  thus  expressed  our  6ense  of  the  general  merits  of 
the  publication,  we  cannot  conclude  without  pointing  out 
what  appears  to  us  a  considerable  omission.  We  allude  to 
t|ie  omission  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament  relating 
to  the  life^  death,  doctrine,  dud  character  of  our  blessed 
SuVionr.  That  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  written  at  least 
some  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  that  Christ's 
bistoty^  setting  aside  the  miraculous  part,  is  faithfully  recorded 
in  the  Gospel,  a^re  fact3  which  few  have  the  hardihood  te 
deny.  Now,  the  exact  correspondency  between  the  predie- 
tions  of  the  Jewish  prophets  and  the  events  of  that  history, 
forms  the  strongest  possible  evidence  to  the  divinity  of  our 
religion.  Such  an  entire  fulfilment^  in  so  many  and  so  won- 
derful particulars,  could  not  be  brought  about  by  accident ; 
and  it  seems  impossible  for  any  candid  mind  to  reflect  upon 
it,  and  not  to  exclaim.  This  is  the  finger  of  God  !  We  throw 
out  this  hint  in  tiie  hope  that  the  omission  will  be  supplied  ii| 
a  future  edition. 
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•Ar'I*-  TV*  Histdfy  of  the  European  Langu(w^s ;  or,  IRe-* 
tedrchee  into  th^' Affinities  o^  the  Teutonic^  Gteeh^  CeltiCf 
Sdluvonic^  and  Thaian  Nations. 

{Continued  from  page  2ldQ). 

It  wa^  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Murray  that  all  the  languages  o# 
«Biirope,  including  Greek  and  Latin,  were  derived  froin  a 
morp  anci^t  and  original  tongue,  which  appears  to  hav«k 
becfn  spoken  at  one  time  ip  all  the  western  parts  of  Asia,  and 
.perhaps  as  far  to  the  eastward  as  the  banks  of  the  Qanges^  of 
Bven  the  oopflnes  of  China.  The  late  ingenious  John  Home 
.Tooke,  it  is  well  known,  entertained  nearly  the  same  views  hi 
regard  to  the  origin  of  European  speech ;  and  no  one  who  is 
.ooquaipted  with  his  **  Diversions  of  Purley,''  requires  to  be 
informed  tl\at  he  has  illustrated  at  least  one  branch  of  this  sub- 
ject with  great  learning  and  success.  He  was  convinced, 
moreover,  that  many  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  study 
of  Latin  etymology  would  be  removed  by  having  recourse  to 
those  primitive  languages  which  are  still  nsed  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  by  particularly  reviving,  among  scholars,  a 
grammatical  acquaintance  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
other  affiliated  dialects  of  the  more  ancient  Teutonio.  .  Tlie 
main  object,  no  doubt,  of  his  learned  work,  was  to  elucidate 
the  structure  of  our  own  language,  by  tracing  to  the  vocabU'i 
lary  of  our  Gothic  ancestors  a  numerous  class  of  words  whicfa^ 
though  of  the  most  primitive  use,  had  become  extremely  ob-* 
scare  both  as  to  meaning  and  derivation  \  but  he  was  occa- 
sionaiUy  induced,  nevertheless,  to  extend  the  application  of 
bis  principle  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  also,  and  to  bring  for- 
ward {^variety  of  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  polished 
languages  of  Rome  and  Athens  must  haye  drawn  their  origin 
from  the  same  source  which  subsequently  produced  the 
Runic  and  Scandinavian.  Hence  he  paved  the  way  fbr  the 
somewhat  unexpected  conclusion  that  Demosthenes  and 
CicerO)  in  theiir  famous  orations,  employed  only  two  different 
dialects  of  that  rude  but  ener&^etic  speech  which  was  origi* 
nally  spoken  in  the  wilds  of  Scythia,  and  used  by  the  most 
savage  of  Asiatic  tribes. 

No  small  degree  of  obscurity,  it  is  admitted^  continues  to 
hang  over  the  history  of  the  Hellenes  and  Pelasgi ;  and  we 
know  not  whether  any  more  plausible  hypothesis  has  been  any 
where  maintained  than  that  which  ascribes  their  origin  to  a 
family  of  Thracians.    That  t^iis  latter  people^  again,  were 
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ScjibiMs,  atppedi^  tot  to  AAtAtt  6f  iny  dfoabt.  The  autbon 
rity  of  Strabo,  of  Appian,  ^A  QVeii  of  Herodotus^  naigbi 
b^  conAdently  a<tdaced  m  slopi^or);  of  sucb  agehtmjogy ;  y^hil&i. 
tfcri  affinity  of  tfce  Greeks  with  ,tlie  l^cytbiaas,  through,  their 
Tbtaeian  progenitors,  will  Coiiie  t6  be  established  by  meaua 
of  the  satue  fa<^ts  and  reasobing.  Dr.  Janiieson,  in  his 
"  Hefmes  ScytMctis/'  has  6AdeaV0tif ed  to  prove  tbat  the 
Orecj^s  deriveid  both  their  tan^ttagie  ^d  the  use  of  letters,  not 
frOiA  the  cfoast  of  Sytia,  htxt  frotn  the  shored  of  the  BTack  Sea,» 
and  originally^  of  cours^e,  front  those  extensive  countrieft 
which  itre  watered  by  the  Ardt  ^streams  of  the  Bupbrates  and^ 
Tigris.  It  shotiM  seem,  itideed,  (hat  the  current  of  popdia- 
tfon,  acrcofhpanied  with  most  of  the  arts  which  are  necessary 
in  th6  first  stages  of  social  life,  had  (lowed  from  the  east  to- 
wards the  more  accessible  part^  of  £(irope  :  and  it  ijs  worthy 
43f  renmrk^  that  traditions  are  litiK  preserved  among  thepri* 
mitite  and  unmixed  tribes  of  Teutonic  ori^in^  which  seem  to 
attest  their  ancient  connection  with  Asiatic  blood  and  man- 
ners. 

Dr.  Mnrray  was  satined  that  the  seat  of  the  Teutonic 
IribeSj  before  their  entrance  into  Germany^  was  placed  far  to 
the  north-easty  probably  about  the  lake  Aral,  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  the   Ural   mountains;    that  they  never  settled   on  the 
Euxine,  or  descended  the  Wolga,  Tanais,  or  Dneiper ;  but 
that  they  entered  Germany  at  an  early  period  by  traversing  at 
once  the  Russian  and  Polish  forests.     The  probability  of 
this  opinion  rests  solely  on  the  pure  and  original  form  of  tbe 
language  which  at  the  revival  of  learning  was  found  among 
the  older  branches  of  the  great  Teutonic  family  ;— a  proof,  it 
is  alleged,  that  these  nations  have  descended  from  the  prim* 
aeval  race  in  a  direct  line — that  they  have  never  mixed  with 
foreigners — and  that  while  tbe  Celts,  Greeks,  and  Hindoos 
have  ail  deviated  more  or  less. from  the  original  tongue,  the 
Tentones  have  adhered  to  it  With  a  pertinacity  which  could' 
dot  have  been  maintained  but  at  a  distance  from  all  inter- 
coarse  with  the  sonth.     Again,  the  resemblance  between  the 
tengnages  of  Europe  and  of  Upper  Asia  is  so  striking  that 
oTtt  author  felt  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing,  on  that  ground 
aXone,  all  the  nations,  in  these  poHions  of  the  old  world,  to  be 
of  one  lineage,  and  to  have  sprung  from  one  common  stock ; 
iSiait  nevertheless,  as  he  himself  adds^  the  diflerent  tribes,  as 
they  spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  were  connected  by  pe- 
culiar and  special  affinities ;  that  the  Persians  and  Indians, 
for  example^  must  have  been  one  people,  about  the  time  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  ;  and  that  the  Slavi  or  Sauromatas  were 
northern  Persians,  who  had  crossed  the  Araxes,  and  dispos- 
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sessed  the  ScytbiaDs ;  thi^y  farther^  tba  relation  between  tte; 
Celtic  and  Roman  is  considerable,  and  lietweetf  the^  Roman  :^ 
and  Greek  still  greater :  but  tkat  the  Tentenic  stdfula  byjt-. 
selfy  origjoal  and  le^s  corrapted  than  any  of  tlie  t>tbers»'  The 
aneient  ^British  ot  Cymraig,  he  informs  ns^  the  dtiait^  and  ge* 
neral  strnctare  of  wtiich  is  Geltic,  approaclies  cdosely  to  the 
Tentotiicf  in  names  of  numbers  and  in  a  variety  of  particolar- 
wolrds*    Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  therefore  (he  conelades) 
that  the  progress  of  emigration  westward  jpiroceeded  in  this 
order;  first  the  CelteB,  by  the  way  of  the  Euxine  and  along 
the  Danube  into  Gaul ;  next,  the  Cymri,  in  the  re^r  of  these>. 
and  originally  psirt  of  them,  though  changed  somewhat  in  re»* 
spect  oT  language  by  long  separation.    The  Cymri  inusty  from 
an  evident  resemblance  in  their  speech  to  the  Teutonic,  have 
.  resided  lobg  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gothic  race.     At  length: 
the  Cymri  occupied  Gaul  and  the  adjacent  countries ;.  but 
they  were  soon  followed  by  the  Teutonic  nations,  whom  they 
for  a  time  resisted  ably,  and  even  invaded,  in  their  territories^ 
beyond  the  Danube.    The  Cymraig  Gauls,  meanwhile,  car^. 
ried  their  arms  along  the  Danube  into  lUyricum  and  Dal- 
matian took  possession  of  the  Alps,  and  colonized  the  wbo^^ 
north  of  Italy. 

**  Ih  the  south  of  Europe,  tlie  Homons  must  be  considered  notjQ 
much  of  Greek  descent  as  allied  to  the  general  stem  from  whSck 
the  Greeks  aro^e.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Hellenic  tribes  eri»' 
ginally  passed  through  Lesser  Asia,  or  traversed  the  deserts  on  the^ 
Euxine.  There  is  abundant  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  apd' 
Thracians  were  the  same  people  whicli  in  remote  times  had  coasted 
along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  entered  Europe 
across  the  Hellejspont.  If  we  knew  the  history  of  the  Cimmerians, 
that  nation  which  the  Scythae  expelled  from  Taurida,  our  enquiHee 
into  this  subject  would  be  greatly  promoted.  All  we  can  depend 
on,  as  to  their  affinity  with  other  tribe?,  is  that  they  were  of  the  race 
of  the  Thracians.  'ihey  were  driven  from  the  Crimea  byitie 
Scythae,  an  Asiatic  horde,  which  antiquaries  of  all  kinds  have  vOt. 
scrupled  ro  identify  with  the  Goths.  I  consider  the  proofs-  qoni- 
monly  produced  from  history  and  etymology,  in  sujiport  of  this. 
identity,  as  being  vague  and  every  way  defective.  The^Scylfais. 
w^re  overpowered  qt  ^  late  period  by  the  Sarmatae,  who  kept  pos- 
session of  all  the  countries  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Black  $««/ 
till  the  Goths,  Alani,  and  Hunpish  nations  forced  them  into  the. 
Carpathian  deserts.  Their  descendants,  the  Antes,  Venedi;  an^ 
Slavi  were  the  parents  of.  the  Poles,  Russians,  Bohemians,  Croats^ 
Morlacei,  Vends  of  Mecklenburgh,  LetteSj  and  several  other  n^ 
tfons." 
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31ie  objeet  of.  this  hifttorioal  oatline  is  to  establish  the  affi- . 
ntty  oi  the  rarioos  iribes  whioh  were  fomid  ia 'pdMseasioB^ 
£turo|»e  at  the  dawa  of  ?aatbentic  history ;  and  tbenoe  to<  ao«.. 
count  for  the  groat  resembiaoce  wfaicfa'aMeais.  ia  tlieip*laa^* 
guaga^  both.in  regard  tO'ifti«cl«re.iaiirilviBateriabrn4)a  ^dm 
priiici[4e  the  Greek  and  Latin^asiwe  have  already  ohaervwMlr 
are  to  be  considered  only,  as  two  different  diahpets*  of  that /ori«>*^ 
giaal  tongue  which  the  Scythian  intaders  introdacedlintofthe^ 
extensive  countries  which  stvetoh  ^eetvard  frsm  the;V<flgB  xf 
and  a  large  portion  of  Dr.  Murray's  book  is  acoordii^Iy  lOe^' 
capied  with  a  laborious  attenif>t  to  trace' the  irocables^and' 
even,  the  flexion  of  the  two  languages  •  jnstiq>e6ified»  ta  tbc* 
ancient  Teatouic»  the  purest  branob  of i the  great.  Asiaticfi 
streanu  The  Latin,  be  imagines,  was  thespetohvef  thie^firati 
Greek  colonies  which  entered  Italy,  at  a  time  wbeai'the'^HNi 
lect.ofSeuthem  Greece  was  very  diffi^ebt&om  whatttaften*; 
wards,  became  in  the  age  of  thJe  principalJ6#eek  writera ;  aodi 
on  this  ground  it  is  maintained  that.the  language  of  Ronie  is- 
at.least  one  degree  more  closely  related  to  the  parent  tongue 
than  was  the  more  refined  dialect  of  Attica;  which,  as  it  buk^ 
creased  in  polish  gradually  lost  its  resemblance  to  the  coarsei 
but  powerful  diction  whence  it  had  proceeded*  .    .  ^ 

Dr.  Murray  begins  the  long,  leiuned  and  laborious  disser- 
tation to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  lyy  asserting  that  Greek 
and  Lalfn  substantives  and- adjectives  areformed  by  the  very 
same  consignificatives  which  are  used  in  Teutonic:  and  he> 
afterwards  remarks  tliat  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanscrit 
verbs  owe  their  variety  of  moods  and  tenses  to  that  northern^ 
dialect^  by  means  of  which  (he  adds)  w^  are  enabled  to  illus- 
trate their  exuberant  fertility.  After  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
we  have  a  long  array  of  Sanscrit,  Persic^and  Sclavonic  vocar 
bios,  pouns  and  verbs ;  all  of  which  are  traced  with  much  in*- 
genuity  to  the  same  mother-tongue.  And  the  languages  of 
India,  Persia,  and  B'Ussia.ar.e  again  succeeded,  by  tiie  Celtie 
and  Cymraig,  which  are,  in  like  manner,  proved  to  belong  to 
the  same  prolific  stock.  In. short,  acGording  .to.  oor  axtthoiiy 
thfire  were  but  two  par<ont  languages  in  ancienttimes*,  whenoo 
have  sprung  all  the  dialects  which  have  been  used  siqce  the 
era  of  authentic  history,  whether  in  Europe  or  in  Asia :  'the 
one  of  which  is  the  remarkable  form  of  speech  attempted  to 
b^  explained  in  the  work  now  before  us ;  the  other  is  the  base 
of  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  and  of  some  less  im«i 
pOrtant  tongues  still  spoken  in  the  East,  as  well  as  on  the 
western  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 

We  regret  that  it  is  impossible  to  abridge  Dr.  Murray's 
speculations  on  the  grammatical  properties  of  that  original 
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limmgr  to  whitk  Ike  SaUbilute  off  Snrapt  are  said  to  iire 
so  iMcb,  or  to  (dHow  him  as  he  Marks  the  progreas  of  llie 
laoae  modem  dialeots  froat  that  aiaqple  monosyUabic  fbns, 
ia  iriitoh  they  first  appear,  to  thsir  present  disgaised  coadt- 
taeait  the  eflfoots  o£  repeated  eempaaitkNi  and  ahhveviatioa. 
'(bo.ooBslaal  ose  ctf  his  sine  primitiYes  Ag,  Wag,  Nag,  aad 
Bilgb  Ac.  gives  t»  his  theory,  it  mast  be  cesfiessed,  a  very  pa- 
ladoaieaL  aspect,  and  <»eate8  in  the  mind  oCthe  reader  a»in^ 
iwdenfary  saspicsoii  that  thae  is  more  of  ingenaitj  than  of 
tralb,  in  the  ooaclasiooa  vhich  are  hiid  befiure  him.  it  is  ob- 
lissMi^  at  the  sama  time,  that  the  author  has  very  ani 
idgr.  narrowed  bis  groand>  and  redaoed  himsdf  to  the-  n< 
Sitjr  oC  using  a  variety  of  small  expedients,  with  the  view^of 
audataining  his  hypothesis :  for  which  reason,  the  most  faK 
bowed  and  even  the  most  saocessfid  of  his  dedactioiis  ate  ep- 
pesfidy  by  the  very  Jiataral  reflection  which  most  arise  in  er? eir 
m«nd  ihi^  nine  syllables  afford  hat  a  Tory  scanty  basis  fo  aw 
ti^a  langaages  of  ikurope ! 

r  H  will  not  be  denied  by  any  one  who  has  attended  to  the 
bislory  of  human,  speech  that  Ihe  original  words  of  every  hui^ 
gnage.  ace  shcwt,  and  not  nnfreqoently  monosyHabio,  It  witt 
even  be  farther  admitted  that,  as  most  of  the  words  used  by  a 
rede  people  denote  action  and  qualities  rather  than  thmgs 
considered  as  mere  indiridaal  objects,  the  distinction  between 
the  noun  and  the  verb  would  be  marked  by  a  very  slender 
honndary.  The  action,  and  the  thing  that  acts,  whoald  m 
many  instances,  go  by  the  same  name :  and,  in  such  circom- 
staaces,  a  few  expressiops  aided  by  gesture  and  emphasis, 
would  give  utterance  to  ail  that  the  barbarian  might  have  la 
Qommnnicate.  That  Ag^  Wag^  Bag,  and  the  rest  of  fir, 
Murray's  nine  primitives  were  of  the  number  of  those  inter- 
jeotional  sounds  or  impassioned  exclamatioDS,  which  form  the 
aadunents  of  human  speech,  we  aro  not  disposed  to  call  in 
question;,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  see  no  reason  why  the 
nnquber  should  be  liqiited  to  nine,  or  why  they  should  all  end 
ifk  Ag.  la  truth,  were  we  to  remove  the  aspirations  and  the 
ether  accidental  varieties  of  pronunciation,  we  should  dia- 
eoiver  that  the  basis  on  which  are  founded  all  the  langoiqpes 
(rf.  Europe,  is  much  narrower  than  even  nine  syllables*  It 
mil  appeac,  for  example,  that  Ag,  Wag,  Whag,  Swag, 
13&wag,  Twag,  Gwag,  and  Cwag,  d^r  from  one  another  hi 
hardly  any  particular  besides  the  mode  of  utterance;  and  pre* 
eeedaag  on  this  principle  of  simplificatioo  we  shall  find  our* 
selves  compelled  to  conclude  either  that  Dr.  Murray's  theory 
is  absurd,  or  that  all  the  langoiag^  of  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope a&  well. as  o£tbe'giseatpv  part  of  Asi^*  were  derived  from 
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Aire  dr  gix  jnonosytlablos^  tBiA&m^  fadoabkd^  nd:«mr 
poanded* 

The  veadbr  of  this  Pbilbsbpliicftl  Histoiy  wiU>  bovever, 
be  more  astoBished  at  the  s«Mess  which  has  a4:tended  the  iii»- 
vestigatioBs  of  the  author^  tbM  ^ai  the  degree  m  wbich^^bd: 
has  failed  lo  accomplish  his  awderlakiDg'.     It  is^  realty  smw 

Erisiag*  that  so  many  words,  commoa  to  all*  tbe  dialael*-  of 
orope,. should  befomid  referable  to  so'swMril  d  ttambti^^af 
radicals,  even  on  the  bypotheiical  an^  aoMetimes  vmriritfbi. 
traryprineipleis  wbicb  jDr.  Moirray  aflsiinies.i  Perhaps,  if 
WQ  were  to  analyze  with  attenfion  that  great  instrmient  of 
bamsua  tboaght,  we  should  iiad  that  the  general  ideas  os:* 
pressed  by  mankind,  in  theii^  HtteBOoorse  with  one  another, 
ido  not  much  exceed  the  nomber  of  primitftre  voeablea  speci* 
fied  l^  oar  aathor ;  and  that  moiwHi  seizing,  and  putting 
asmag  comprehend,  in  a  wide  sense>  nearly  all  tfie  actiona 
that  can  be  expressed  by  the  ravioas  and  mnttipKed  orders 
of  rerbs.  Mr.  Whiter,  in  bis  "  iBtymofogicon  -Magmiifty*? 
iias  shewn,  in  a  greater  variety  e#  instances^  that  a  very  mi-* 
laeroas  class  of  words,  connected  by  the  simple  relation  of  a 
generic  meaniag,  may  be  reduced  to  the  same*  radical  sylla- 
ble. In  several  respects,  indeed,  the  learned^  work  jast 
mentioned  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  this  Philo9o« 
phical  History  of  the  European  languages ;  and  as  the  object 
of  the  one  may  be  illustrated  by  that  of  the  other,  we  will,  bj 
and  by,  lay  before  our  readers  an  outline  of  Mr,  Winter's 
operose  publication. 

Meantime,  wo  have  to  remark  in  r^erence  to  the  volumes 
now  before  us  that,  besides  the  objection  already  urged  in 
regard  to  the  narrowness  of  the  ground  and  the  scantioess  of 
the  materials  upon  which  Dr.* Murray's  theory  is  built,  there 
is  given  to  all  the  nine  primitives^  in  diflferent  parts  of  the 
work,  such  a  number  of  meanings  that  we  not  only  losp  sight 
of  the  original  one,  but  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  trace  any  con- 
nection or  affinity  among  those  wbieh  are  made  to  supply  its 
place^  TwAG,  for  instance,  which  is  called,  at  page  290  of 
volume  first,  an  attenuation  of  Dwag,  signifies  not  only 
*^  to  pull  rudely,  tweak,  tug,  taw,  subagitale,  work,  till,  cnl^ 
tivate,  labour,"  bat  also,  "  to  make,  appoint,  settle,  teach  or 
instruct  by  labour  and  industry,  direet,  inform,  form^  bear, 
bring,  carry,  fetch ;  extend,  make  tense,  lengthen,  stick,  be 
tough  and  clammy ^  draw^  rarify,  make  thin  or  broad ;  take 
op,  lift  up,  elevate,  raise,  exalt ;  he  stupified,  decide  duH, 
Azing,  tacit,  sleepy,  faint,  quiet,  scft:  struggle,  contend  in 
words  or  person,  plead  m  court, *^  and  a  great  number  of  other 
isensea  which  we  cannot  pojssibly.  traee  to  the  radical  meaning 
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•f  DfWAG,  which  i&f  *'  to  strike  with  a  TioleDt,  hiurah,  s^img 
How." 

Agdio;  the  prkmttve- monosyllable  Lag,  which  signi6es  to 
kuj,  lick,  level,  strike  down,  flatten,  laako:  sitiuotfa,  is  aba. 
mide  t^^siKittfy  *' boumd  fomuird,  show  wgoav,  fproa,  bni» 
y^6rJ,  to  walk,  go>  ron,  go  pMrosporously,  run  easily^  srize^ 
appfab€ted#  catch,  hokl;  to  lift,  rltise^  to  exalte  a»ihilb  w: 
^niwhcos';  to  caunterfik^tie,  cheat ;  to  laif  $tv€m  on,  truHp^ 
deprnd-on,  tiktemain^  Hve,  couiitme;  to  rendp  kiUrUnd  buir 
M^r$"to  please,  delight,  flatter,  soothe;  to  burn,  waste,  de*i 
dtioy;  to  trenofa^  delve^  form  ditches  and  sloughs;  to  leap^- 
jampf,  frisk,  be  glad;  to  hear,,  endure,  suffer;  lo  engrave: 
tiMii  on-a  hard  substance,,  scrabble,  scratch,  write  ;*  toroU^, 
»hake,.  lead,  direct,  whip,  lash,  raise  marks  of  stripes*;  to  be« 
pliant  and  buxom ;  to  lift  the  voice,  cry,  laugh,  roar>  9oun4»> 
psate,  speak,  jabber,  talk^  sing  aloud,  lilt,  incline  to  lovc^. 
Just;  to  accumulate  in  lumps  or  heaps;  move  in  a  trailiagi 
itragr^  oreep :  be  rough  and  hairy;  ^ink  down,  meltr  sleep ^> 
sound  slu-iU,  give  a  sound  kkea  bell" — in  a  wopd,  tietweea' 
twO'and  three  closely  printed  page$  of  meuaings  equally  w^i 
connected  and  even  incompatible,  and  diametrioally  opposite: 
t^^one  Ruotb^.  Upon  what  views,-  we  beg  leiive  to  ask,. of. 
grammar  of  of  philosophy  can  the  same  word  be  made  to. 
signify  creeping  and  moving  along  in  a  trailing  toa^,.  aod 
akto  boMwUngr  jumping,  leaping,  frisking  I  W'kere  is  th«*.: 
stfinity  between  \^Q\ng  pliant  and  buxoptL^  and  whif^iqg  and^ 
fcishrng;  between  pleasing,  delighting,  flattering,  soolbipg*) 
a«Ml  killing,  butciiering,  burning,  wasting,  and  desti:oyingf 
What  possible  bond  of  meaning  can  connect  the  physical i 
fluidity  of  being  *-'  rough  and  hairy"  with  sauitdithj  like  a  b^i 
wc  with  melting  and  sleeping  ?    f 

Had  Dr.  Murray  assumed  a  broader  basis  fpr  his  scheme-,. 
9m6  Employed  his  rare  acquirements  as  a  linguist  in  illustrat- 
ing the  actual  aiiinities  that  do  subsist  among  the  languages. 
c4'  Eiiropa  both  ancient  and  modern,  as  also  betweeun  these, 
stad  such  of  the  tongues  of  Asia  as  are  known,  in  regard  tO: 
sttfuctqra.aud  Other  grammatical  properties,,  to  the  scholars  oT 
the  Wesit,.he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  render  an  eHsentifi' 
s^rviioe  to  the  cause  of  literature^  •  The  resembianoe  aoA 
apintty  of  the  Sanscrit  and  Persic  to  the  ancient  TeiitooH^ 
and,  through  this  last  language,to  the  Greek  and  I^tin^  and 
theki  agiiin,  to  most  of  the  prei^ejot  didlects  of  th^  Europeaa 
a^id  Amerioan  oontinentsf* constitute  a  subjept  which  m^rita 
ail  the  attention  which  the  learned  Professor  could  have  be« 
»t<>wed  upon  it;  and  which,  had  be  advanced  to  it  on  the 
cfdiiiiiry  grounds  of  philology,  would  have  crowned  his  e^ 
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^eatrdais;  with  a  -deifree  of  saccess  that  could  not  poss^y  be- 
obtained  by  the  most  lavish  waste  of  erodition  oa  bis  p^MK 
do&ioa)  attempt  to  reduce  all  the  langaagesof  ci¥Uizfid.]pto 
to\^y.  Wag,  Dwag,  Baff,  and  Nag{  i  •  :    ,  . 

ll  has  been  observed  that  Dr.  Morray  recbgmasei  olilj. 
two  fmreqt  langfoages  in  early  times:  of  wbich  tbe  Teatpaio, 
ropresients  the  one, ;  and  Hebrew  with  its  kindred  .di^UoiU^ 
perpetnates  the  other.  It  is  extremely  probable  tbat.fuUuna 
researeh'Will  disoover  suoh  affinities  between  thede  .two  {ujn 
oiitive  forms  of  speech,  as.,  will  justify  tbe  pbilolQcist  ^ul 
reducing'  th6mi<  to  one-  more  ancient  and  more  simple  laiH 
^aag^,  of  which  the  materials  as  well  as  the  leading  priaieif 
pies  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  both.  The  inspured  writinga 
infor-m  us  tbat^  at  one  period>  there  was  but  one  r^ce  of  men 
and  one  tongue  on,  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  ;  and  we  bfiv9 
no  doubt  that  Uie  time  is  approaching  when  philology  wiU 
snpply  for'the  truth  of  Revealed  Religion  an  argumi^ntnot 
less- convincing  than  those  which  have  been  recently  drawn 
irobi  oth^r  departments  of  soi^ice.  '  Dr.  Murray  does  not 
attempt  to  connect  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Syrian  with  the 
gieeealogy  of  European  tongues.  He  thought  that  sn^h  an^ 
attempt  w^s  still  pren^atnre,  as  the  didrivation  and  oompqsi* 
tioii  of  thesie  Eastern  dialects  are  not  yet  sufficiently  kn.o.wn 
W  wanrant  any  conclusion  in  regard  to  their  origin..  Hei 
eren  Appears  to  question  the  g^rounda  upon  which,  ^omo 
writers  have  laboured  to  establish  an  affinity  between  ..tbct 
languages  of  ancient  Syria  and  those  of  Greece  and  Rpmeu 
Whiter  and  AUwood  are,  however,  of  a  dififerent  opinion:; 
and  as  the  speculations  of  these  authors  on  this  subject  p«r<v 
take  largely  of  the  character  which  belongs  to  those  of  tinQ 
Edinburgh  Professor,  we  proceed  to  lay  before  the. reader  .a 
precis  of  their  several  performances. 

The  Key  to  Mr.  Whiter's  theory  is  to  be  found  in  the  as^ 
sumption  that  the  body  and  meaning  of  all  words  are  lodged 
in  the  consonants.  The  \owels  go  for  nothing,  they  are 
necessary  indeed  for  spoken  language,  as  being  essential  to 
vocal  utterance ;  but  in  written  language  they  may  be  en* 
tirely  dispensed  with.  The  word  stblr,  for  example,  te  as 
plain  to  the  eye,  and  iserves  all  the  purposes  of  i^ommupic^*, 
tion  equally  well  when  printed  as  we  have  now  set  it  doWUi^ 
siswfa^nitis  given  with  all  its  vowels  and  printed  ^^a&&r«r 
It  is  tfaeref6t*6  (he  thinks}  perfectly  philosophical  to  conclude^ 
that  the  vowel  sounds  are  not  esseiftial  to  language,  and  also 
thut  the  affinities  of  woids  will  be  most  successfully  traced  hy 
confining  attention  to  the  consonants  only.  Mr.  Whiter 
perceived  that  Father  in  Ei^lish  is  Fi£D£K  in  Saxon— <i^ 


▼ATMt  ill  German— Padrk  in  Itdian  and  SpaAisb-^Px^ 
D«R  in  Istotidtc  and  Danish — Vadek  in  Belgic— Pater  in 
Lathi,  and  Patiber  in  Greek— Pad er  in  Persian,  and  Pe- 
TBEEin  Sanscrit.  We  liere  perceive,  says  he,  though  the 
^otAfaiiitr  has  assnmed  tiiese  tarions  fornis,  that  the  ditfer* 
ence  arises  only  frobi  the  change  of  the  rowels  themsefft^s  or 
df  thdhr  ptace;  tmt  that  the  same  consonants,  or  those  which 
tfl  g^rammartansy  at  all  tznies»  have  acknowledged  to  be  cog- 
natCy  have  still  been  preserved.  In  oar  earnest  stages  of 
toqiairing  knowledge  we  learn  that,  inter  se  coguatsd  sntit 
n,  B,  «,  8cc.  that  is,  that  P,  B,  P.— K,  G,  Ch.— T,  D,  Hi, 
may'  be  changed  into  one  another  in  the  variations  or  declen- 
sion of  the  same  word. 

After  writing  at  some  fengtb  on  the  convertibility  of  the 
three  orders  of  mute  consonants,  he  arrives  at  the  followltig 
eonchision,  which  contains  the  essence  and  leading  principle 
of  hie  two  qnarto  vohimes* 

^  I  must  again  repeat  what  we  shall  instantly  acknowledge,  that 
m  general  idea  pervading  a  race  of  words  with  the  saaie  conso* 
nantH  is  not  attached  to  the  name  but  the  nature  of  the  aywbdt. 
That  it  is  not  a  necessary  attendant  on  the  form  of  the  symbd, 
which  is  an  arbitrary  sign  perpetually  changing;  but  it  is  ap  inse^ 
pasable.  adjunct  to  mepotoer  and  prop^r/^  cf  that  symbol,  whatever 
rorm  it  may  assume,  and  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called* 
Probable  as  this  fact  is,  it  may  appear  that  even  its  illustration  borders 
upon  ridicule,  yet  we  know  that  the  Hebrew  Lexicographers  liave 
bad  no  gRmpse  of  its  existence :  and  they  have  continued  to  com- 
pose Dictionaries,  as  if  among  the  maxims  of  their  art,  it  bad  been 
expressly  decided  that  ideas  were  enamoured  with  one  form  of  a 
fiymbol,  and  were  abhorrent  from  another.  This  th^  was  my  con- 
dtision  :  if  it  is  accordant  to  the  genius^  of  the  Hebrew  lartgoage 
that  similar  ideas,  should  be  represented  by  the  same  consonants^ 
or  by  consonants  bearing  the  same  form  and  name ;  it  must  eer- 
tainjy  be  true  that  the  same  cognatjs  consonants,  through  Hh^a 
whole  compass  o€  the  language  will  be  in^regnated  with  a  train  of 
similMP  ideas.  As  those  principles  of  the  human  mind  which  ave 
e&ctive  in  the  production  of  one  languag^e  will  operate  in  that  of 
another,  I  again  was  led  to  conclude  uiat  in  epervjbrm  of  Speech, 
the  same  fact  will  necessarily  exist*  I  again  reterred  to  the  £ng- 
iiiBh,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages  for  the  confirmation  of  this  idea; 
and  I  found  the  most  ample  proofs  for  the  establishment  of  my 
hypothesis,  which  the  reader  will  see  detailed  in  the  following  dis- 
cussions**' 

ht  short,  having  satbfied  himself  that  in  each  payticular 
hmgiage,  the  same  element,  conveys  the  same  train  of  ideas  ;> 
wdiaaannung  the  genemL  affinity  of  alL  languages  aa  a  foot 


(^mpletely  «ckjiowledgQd  mi  a^eerUiioe^idf  -Mr*  Whitei: 
ttipught  be  i)dd  good  reason  to  conclude  thuX  through  AhU 
LANGU^OEi^^bich  tbU  affinity  pervades,  the  seme  ehmenl 
conveys  the  same  train  of  ideas »  Suppose,  for  example,  tbat 
t^i^re^subsists  ao  affinity  between  HebreMr  and  Epglish,  we 
inay  expect  to  find  that  the  words  in  tbiese  langnages  wbiclf 
sigQify  ally  particular  object,  wbich  is  so  common  as  to  be 
frequently  learned,  would  consist  of  the  same  radical  or  cog* 
imte  consonants.  Now  it«o  happens  that  the  terms,  Earth 
m  JEnglishy  Ar£Tz  in  Hebrewi  and  Eao  in  Arabic,  not 
only  mean  the  same  things  but  do  actually  contain  the  same 
elements^  that  is,  the  same  consonants^  either  identical  or 
cognate.  Thus  then,  exclaims  Mr.  Whiter,  according  to 
the  doctrine  which  I  have  before  estabiiished  respecting  the 
cognate  consonants  and  the  rejection  of  the  vowels,  the  name 
of  tbe  earth  might  be  represented  in  an  abstract  manner 
by  A  R  Th,  ^  R  T  Z,  ^  R  D,  &c.  and  if  we  adopt  a  mark  to 
express  that  a  breathing  comn^only  occurs  befpre  the  first 
letter  of  the  Radical «  our  representation  will  be  complete, 
and  will  be  found  to  answer  every  purpose  for  which  it  was 
adopted. 

In  this  way  he  arrives  onca  more  at  his  favourite  conclu- 
sion that.  Letters  in  their  abstract  atate^  unformed  into 

words,    REPRESENT,  RECORD,  ANP  PROPAGATE  IDEAS. 

These  elements  of  speech  appear  to  Mr^  Whiter  to  dis- 
charge an  office  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  algebraical  sym- 
bols;'with  this  exception,  that  the  notions  expressed  by  his 
QfHiSQnanti  remain  always  unchanged,  both  as  to  their  quan- 
tity apd  quality,  at  least  when  placed  in  the  same  order  and 
connection.  R  B,  C  B,  D  R,  and  B  C,  are  elements  whiciL 
bave  in  themselves  a  peculiar  and  unalienable  signification ;, 
and  whether  we  find  them  in  Hebrew  or  Gre^k,  or  Arabio^ 
^t  (irerman,  or  Celtic,  or  English,  they  always  *^  represent, 
record,  and  propagate  the  same  ideas/*  The  element  which 
he  finally  selects  for  tbe  illustration  of  his  doctrine  is  C  B ;; 
^biqh,  owing  to  the  convertibility  of  the  several  classes  of 
miite  consonants,  may  be  expanded  as  follows.  ^ 


C  B, 

C  F,    C  P, 

C  V. 

GB» 

GF,    GP, 

GV. 

KB, 

KF,    KP, 

KV. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  tbe  above  element  C  B,  in  all 
the  forms  which  it  is  here  made  to  assume,  signifies  gene*, 

rally  **  to  be  hollow — ^to  contain — ^to  coniprehendr**infold 

Q«^>lQae-<^confine'-retain — bold — to  collect  or  bring  together, 
-sr^  contract— to  pos9ei^£i  or  tftke  into  possession/  &c.  Sus. 
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tec.'  FraM  thefee  generic  meanings  c^omie  the  stow. partien'^ 
to  **  names  df  garment9*^-^e!>fe^is,  enclosures^ of  fairy  kiBtf>'' 
"-^-or  of  the  actions  **to  hotd,  contain,  to  colteel  or  Ibridg 
together,  or  lastly,  the  qualities  df  ^  hoidiftg;  ^OMitditiiAg; 
and  henee  of  being  prominent,  convex  or  coojbave^  raised^ 
tfetuted,  eminent,  topping.''  *■  .■'':'•■  • 

'  When  voiwels  are  supplied  to  any  one  of  the  fonlis  in 
which  the  element  C  B  is  represented  in  the  table  jnst  ex- 
Iiibited,  we  have  a  variety  of  regular  and  current  words  pro- 
dnced.  The  folio wing^  is  a  list  in  various  languages^  where 
the  element  uniformly  denotes  koUovmess,  capaciousness,  or 
the  power  of  reception. 


,1 


1 


Cave,  Cavem«»»«««  ••••  ^^^English. 

Cavea,  Caverna,  Cavo Latin. 

Cave,  Caveme French. 

Cava,  Caverna Italian. 

Cueva • Spanish,  &c. 

Cavus Latin. 

22\)  C  B  B.  cavum  fecit* •  •  -Hebrew. 
Cp3  C  P  P.  curvare*-  ••  ••Hebrew, 
tp  C  P.  curvitas,  cavitas^-Hebre^v. 

Haw,  cavus ••  •• ••Celtic. 

KafF,  Kaov.  >  /^  t^* 

Kav;rn,        }  ^^^^^ Celtic. 

3  Kab, 


.•   T^u/  1   A  Cave' ••••Arabic. 
lJ^   Khf,    5 

<  •     ■  - 

The  object  of  the  autiior,  we  need  not  repeat,  is  to  shew 
that  the  true  meaning  and  import  of  every  woiui  is  to  jbe 
fiDniid'  in  the  radical  consonants  of  whicli  it  is  composed, 
and  that  the  vowels  are  of  no  farther  use  than  to  make  these 
ooBsonants'  pronounceable.  C  B,  or  C  V,  or  C  F,  contains 
the  peurticular  idea,,  which  is  afterwards  only  somewhat 
varied,  according  to  the  uses  of  the  different  ages,  nations^ " 
and  languages  by  wlueb  tbey  have  been  employed.*  Ca&  a 
daive,  and  cap  a  dish,  and  cape  and  cope  a  cover,  and  C4i^ 
ebflfee,  and  cope  to  contend,  and  cob  a  horse,  and  cepe  an 
union,  must,  according  to  this  system  of  philology,  htse 
originally  meant  the  same  thing. 

We  may,  however,  remark  in  regard  to  this  learned  work, 
as  we  have  already  remarked  in  reference  to  Dr.  Murray's 
still  more  paradoxical  undertaking,  that  the  reader  will  be 
more  frequently  astonished  at  the  success  of  the  author, 
than  surprised  at  his  failure.  Admitting  the  ai&nity  of  all^ 
known  languages,  it  is  certainly  to  be  expected  that  they 
shall  be  found  to  resemble  one  another  in  that  very  parti-' 


/ 
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culw  oa  vhich  Mr. ..Whiter  has  fixed.  The  roots  of  w^rds 
are  less  liable  to  be  chaogtM  tban  tlie  termluatioas  ano; 
by  that  |>roo6iis  of  abbreviation  i^hich  is  constantly  going  oa, 
in  ail  ioiproviDg  leouutries.  The  coAson^ts,  too,  %  n^ijais- 
«  ^iDg  less  than  the  vowels  to  the  music  jof  a  language*  :^pe 
farther  removed  from  that  caprice  wVich  innovates  so  deeplr 
«n:theform  of  speech*  whenever  ^ociety<  has  arrived.at^suck 
a  degree  of  refinement  as  demands  a  gratifioatioa  to  tha»e«r 
Irom  tfie  melody  and  cadence  of  vocal  sounds.  It  is  mat^ 
therefore,,  altogether  without  reason  that. Mr.  Whiter  ex- 
pected to  discover  the  rude  frame  of .  human  language  in 
these  firmer  portions  of  the  material,  of  which  it  appears  tm 
have  <been  originally  constracted.  That  his  success  was 
equal  to  the  ardour  of  his  pursuit,  or  even  to  the  complao 
cency  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  look. back  upon  hiA  . 
abours,  we  do  not  make  bold  to  assert :  and  we  believe  toe 
there  are  few  of  his  readers  who,  after  attaining  the  50S4k 
page  of  his  first  volume,  will  be  ready  to  join  him  in  the 
^o^g  of  triumph  with  which  he  doses  that  portion  of  his  lite- 
rary toil. 

Surely  Mr.  Whiter  coiild  not  be  serious  in  deriving  Gip^ 
the  jslang  term  for  a  college  servant,  from  C  B  or  any  other 
of  the  cognate  consonants  ;  nor  could  he  wish  to  enter  Intt 
grave  discussion  when  he  asserted  that,  in  our  word  Sers^- 
ANT,  we  perceive  in  the  final  Ant,  the  name  of  man  or 
person,  such  as  it  exists  in  Anthbopos  or  Andros.  The 
derivation  of  the  former,  we  have  always  understood,  bad 
not  .so  creditable  an  etymon;  whilst*  in  regard  to  the  Qrigia 
of  the  second,  we  would  mach  rather  accoiupany  Dr*  Mui^ 
rax  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  longest  and  darkest  excursions  into  tine 
aMient  Teutonic, '  where  at  least  we  should  be  gratrlied  wtth 
■aviaere  plausible  account  of  that  syllable^  and  of- all  tlve 
other  participial  terftiinations  which  belong  to  the  Ld?titt 
tongue. 

In  Mr.  Allwood's  Literary  Antiquities  of  Greece,  wie 
meet  with  an  attempt  to  carry  the  orrgin  of  the  languages  uf 
Europe  still  farther  East,  than  either  Dr.  Murray  or  Mr. 
Whiter  deemed  advisable.  He  finds  the  rudinlents  of  aA 
speech^  ancient  as  well  a3  'modern^  in  the  monosyllabiG 
tongue  of  China;  and,  like  the  Edinburgh  Frofessor^  hq 
chuses  to  exemplify  his  system  and  display  his  philological. 
iiextetitf  hy>a  praxis  on.nirke  radicals .y  These , are:  = 

Zui*»  •  •  ••wa^erl 

Can a  concert. 

Kun  ..   •'deHcate,  tender,  '      ' 


i^     .      .  CanA***  •'to  shine  brigblljr. 

Su»«  ••  ••asacrifice^ 
Cog .  •  •  •  •  -a  kingdom. 

Gao to  laugh. 

Youm«»  ••eternity, 
Didsi--    ••God.    . 

.  From  ccm  ''a  concert  of  men"  comes  kanUr  the  Hebrew 
iroidfor  a  harp,  the  Ethiopian  iaza  a  song,  the  Latin  oanQ 
and  caniOf  the  Greek  yxvoa  ^ytzwfMM,  the  German  Mangir,  tb6 
S^KonsingaUf  the  Engttsh  sang  or  songr  the  Itishvcuumn  ot 
tantdire  and  clan  ! 

From  cog  a  kingdom  we  have  cog  the  tooth  of  a  wheel» 
the  Gterman  tu§y  victory,  the  Italian  doge^  the  Egyptian  and 
Arabic  ciej^-and  scheik,  the  Greek  }coxvdu,  wonnxoi^  xoiexir^  and 
the  .Hebrew*  pn. 

•    We  beg  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  following  snm- 
■lary : 

<^  The  analysis  of  these  wcrdst  says  Mr.  Allwood,  will  enable 
us  to  discover  the  solution  of  a  difficulty  which  has  hitherto  much 
perplexed  the  learned-*-namelv,  for  what  reason  the  lower  ex« 
tremity  of  the  spina  dorsi  has  been  denominated  os  sacrum.  The 
loins  are  the  chief  seat  of  strength  in  the  human  body;  ^d  by 
iueansof  the  articulation  of  these,  man  is  enabled  to  support  h}m> 
self  erdct^  to  view  the  spacious  canopy  of  heaven  pver  his  headl, 
abd  to  maintain  the  superiority  of  nis  fbrm  above  that  of  the 
bnites  around  him.  When,  therefore,  the  worAip  of  the  ^true 
God  biecame  supplanted  by  a  higher  veneration  for  the  first  res- 
torers'of  mankmd — when  a  devotion  to  astrdhomical  research^ 
co^pemting  with  this  idolatrous  reverence,  had  raised  these  pa* 
triarchs  to  the  skies — and  when  under  the  influence  tt  ^lis 
unhappy  superstition,  every  thing  was  only  valued  in  proportion 
as  it  was  rendered  subservient  to  the  interests  of  impiety — then 
this  part  of  the  corporeal  system  (the  os  sacrum,  namely)  was 
honoured  with  particular  marks  of  attention :  it  was  considered  ai 
sacred  to  the  glorious  orb  of  day,  and  was  often  separated  from 
the  slaughtered  victims,  in  preference  to  every  other  part,  as  the 
sacrifice  of  highest  value.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  words  xik^v^y 
and  )eo;^ft^»oy ;  lor  they  are  literally  cochon,  the  supreme  deitu  qf 
the.  sun,  and  were  only  terms  of  dedication.  The  os  sacrum  is  aq 
exbreission  perfectly  analogous  to  these,  and  was  evidetitly  in^ 
debted  for  its  use  to  the  same  religious  custom.** 

It  would  be  difficulty  we  think,  to  find  'in.  any  bpok^  mot 
meant  to  be  burlesque,  an  example  of  derivation  more  tho- 
roughly ludicrous  than  the  above.  .  Nor  has  the  following 
instance  of  philological  acumen  much  more  the  air  of  serious 
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thinking.  ''From  gao,  to  laogb,"  says  be,  *'we  have  Ih^ 
Wekb  Word  for  a  goat,  wbich  in  that  language  is  calle4 
GAUPy  from  its /riskiness  and  love  of  play  J*  > 

In  regard  to  one  or  two  of  his  radicals,  no  donbt^  he  is 
iftore  successful  in  tracing  a  faint  orthographical  resemblance 
between  the  language  of  China  and  the  numerous  dialects 
of  modern  Europe.  But  what  are  nine  syllables  compared 
to  the  many  thousaod  words  of  which  the  literature  of  China 
IB  said  to  boast?  In  the  most  fortuitous  and  unmeaning 
combination  of  letters  that  a  child  could  form  at  its- play,  Vre 
abould  unquestionably  discover  some  resemblance  to  the  Ian- 
Koage  even  of  philosophy  and  religion— a '  more  striking 
resemblance  perhaps  than  Mr.  Allwood  has  been  able  to 
establish  between  his  Chinese  primitives^  and  any  tongue  that 
has  yet  been  spoken  to  the  westward  of  the  Himalayan 
aionntains. 

Our  readers  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  only  reason 
IW  which  we  have  introduced  to  their  notice,  on  the  present 
•ceteion,  the  works  of  Whiter  and  Allwood^  arises  from  the 
llMiiarity  which  they  bear  to  the  Philosophical  History  of 
Kifl^pean  Langnages  now  before  us.  This  last  production^ 
INiftbubt;  is  considerably  different  from  the  other  two,  in  the 
minciples  by  which  the  author  attempts  to  carry  us  back  to 
me  origin  of  all  regular  speech :  but  the  olgect  of  the  three 
Wtbors  is  very  much  the  same,  inasmuch  as  they  profess  to 
■nntrate  the  complicated  system  of  writing  and  speaking 
which  obtains  among  civilized  men  by  a  reference  to  a  few 
]Wimitive  sounds  and  radical  letters  ;  wbich,  to  use  the  words 
of  Mr.  Whiter,  have  served  all  along  **  to  record,  represent, 
Bnd  propagate  ideas,"  in  proportion  as  society  has  advanced 
and  the  human  mind  has  expanded.  In  every  attempt  of 
this  kind,  there  is  almost  unavoidably  a  great  deal  of  ground- 
less hypothesis  as  well  as  of  revolting  paradox:  but  the  most 
groundless  and  paradoxical  of  the  whole^  perhaps,  is  that 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Murray,  who  thought  it  not  too  much, 
tis  we  have  already  remarked,  to  ascribe  the  languages  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  together  with  the  varied  tongues  of  all 
the  Teutonic  nations,  as  well  as  the  numerous  languages  of 
modern  Europe,  to  the  mjfstical  combinations  of  Ag,  wag, 
Bag;  Dwag,  Cwag,  Lag,  Mag,  Nag,  and  Rag ! 

It  might  be  amusing  to  discover  in  what  manner  a  people, 
whose  language  was  confined  to  the  .scanty  stock  of  voca- 
bles which  we  have  now  exhibited,  could  perform  a  narrative 
or  enter  into  conversation.  Dr.  Murray  imagines  to  himself 
that  the  monosyllabic  orators  would  proceed  as  follows: 
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JEIag,  run-;  Bag,  Rag,  ran,  mn;  DWAG,  Dwag>  driv^» 

drive,  dash,  dash ;  Nag,  knock,  crush ;  Mag,  Mag,  Mag^ 
kill  him,  murder  bini  by  bruising.  Briug  water.  Bag  Wag;: 
luring  a  little  water,  Bag  Ag  ;  drive  a  stone,  DwAG  Lag  ;' 
roll  a  stone,  Rag  Lag;  move  a  stone.  Swag  Lag  ;  Lag. 
Bag,  take  or  lay  a  reed ;  Mag,  Ag,  bruise  the  fire,  crash 
it ;  D W AG  Ag,  dash  .out  the  fire,  extinguish ;  Bag  Ag,, 
move  the  fire,  that  is,  kindle  it,  raise  it.  Dag  Dag,  work, 
work ;  Ag  Dag,  the  serpent  bites;  Ag  Dwag,  the  serpent 
strikes ;  Ag  Lag,  the  serpent  gives  a  blow  ;  Ag  Ag,  I  eat ; 
Mag  Mag,  J  am  chewing,  grinding ;  Nag,  chump  it  with, 
thy  teeth ;  ]3a6,  he  drinks ;  Wag,  the  air  moves ;  TwAG^ 
it  is  thin,  tugged,  t^nse;  DwAG,  he  is  dead;  DwAG  I 
Dwag!  killed!  killed!  Mag!  O  Mag!  murdered!  O 
murdered !  Bag,  Bag,  Bag  !  they  fought  very  n^uch, 
greatly ;  SwAG,  SwAG,  they  gave  heavy  blows ;  Rag, 
rushed  on.  Such  be  considers  as  a  just  and  not  imaginary 
specimen  of  the  earliest  articulated  speech,  when  ^ords  wero 
few  and  the  natural  signs  of  voice,  gesture,  Qnd  look,  indi-' 
cated  and  supplied  their  deficiency,  as  a  system  of  oonuuu- 
nication! 

With  all  this  absurdity  attached  to  it,  we  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  despair,  of  the  future  triumphs  of  the  rational 
philologist,  even  in  regard  to  this  difficult  achievement  of 
tracing  back  the  history  of  modern  languages  to  one  original 
and  simple  form.  The  identity  of  the  Greek,  Saiisprit,  and 
Fersiic,  was  long  ago  ascertained  by  Sir  William  Jones ;  and 
tbp  affinity  of  these  languages  to  the  Teutonic,  or  parent 
tongue  of  Europe,  is  successfully  illustrated  in  Dr.  Murray's 
volumes.  Others  have  found  a  relationship,  not  less  striking, 
between  the  Hebrew,  including  its  kindred  dialects,  and  the 
more  ancient  of  our  European,  tongues,  particularly  the 
Greek  ;  and  on  the  basis  of  this  general  connection  may  yet 
be  formed  a  path  which  will .  ultimately  lead  to  a  complete 
knowledge  of  that  primitive  speech,  which  has  served  for  a 
foundation  to  all  \h^  languages  of  the  East  and  West.  Much 
unquestionably  still  remains  to  be  accomplished  before  any 
reasonable  attempt  can  be  made  to  generalize  on  all  the 
lapgua^es  of  the  globe.  In  the  first  place,  these  languages 
must  be  thorougbly  studied,^their  structure  analyzed,  and 
,  their  radical  import  completely  ascertained.  Hitherto  our 
.  philologists  have  entered  on  their  investigations  with  much 
too  limited  resources.  Their  acquirements,  in  oriental  Uto- 
rature,  particularly,  were  extremely  confined  ^  and  as  a  proof 
:  of  this^  in  one  case  at  least,  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr* 
Whiter  himself  for  asserting  that  he  knew  little  more  than 
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gvtdLges  which  be  ha$  addaoed  far  the  illiifi^tratioa  of  his  tfae-< 
cry.  Of  late,  indeed*  the  pvogreas  of  philolo^  ia  tlie  Easti 
has  been  unufiualiy  rapid.  The  formation  of  literary  society 
in  oar  Asiatic  Provinces  has  at  once  revived  the  spirit  and 
supplied  the  means  by  which  the  main  difficulties  will  at  no 
distant  period  be  finally  overcome.  Even  the*  mysteries  of 
Chincr^  grammar  will  soon  be  brought  into  view.  Diction« 
ari^  ^f  that  singular  language  are  already  announced ;  and" 
there  is  good  ground  to  hope^^  accordingly,  that  the  literature^ 
the  laws,  and  religion  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  will  not 
inuch  longer  remain  a  secret  to  the  enlightened  curioi^ity  of 
Europeans.  But  with  all  these  advantages,  our  preparations 
for  some  time  to  come  will  only  extend  to  the  erection  of 
the  scaffolding,  and  not  to  the  completion  of  the  building ; 
and  if  we  attempt  the  latter  whilst  we  are  only  qualified  to 
accomplish  the  former,  we  shall  assuredly  renew  all  our  dis? 
appointments,  and  give  existence  to  works  such  as  ihoBt 
which,  in  this  article,  we  have  only  mentioned  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  regretting  the  time,  the  talent,  and,  in  some  in** 
stances,  the  erudition^  T^hich  have  beea  uselessly  thrown 
awiiy. 


Art.  V.     A  Charge  delivered  ou  Wednesday  the  ISiJi  of 
June  1823,  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Communion  of 
Ross  and  Argyle.     By  the  Right  Reverend  David  Liw, 
L,L,D,  their  Bishop*    8vo.     p.  86.     Rivitigtons.      ; 

Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  for  a  Scottish  bishop; 
When  he  looks  around  on  the  penury  and  depression,  MArich 
are  now  the  leading  features  of  Episcopacy  in  too  many  dis- 
tricts of  the  North,  to  think  of  the  happier  circnnratan^es 
from  which  his  Church  has  fallen,  and  on  the  Tarions  caus(OS 
which  have  produced  that  change.  The  subject  of  this  ^ttt- 
ceHent  and  pathetic  Charge  accordingly,  is  an  historical  ont^ 
line  of  the  vicissitudes  which  have  afflicted  the  Scottish  Epis-^ 
iDopalians ;  arising  as  well  from  the  Penal  Laws  which  long 
pressed  heavily  upon  them,  for  their  attacbtnent,  real  or  ima- 
ginary, to  the  exiled  branch  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  as  also 
from  the  calumny  and  persecution  of  those  bigoted  Presby- 
erians,  who  were  the  most  active  in  jifting  the  **  axes  and 
hammers"  against  the  ancient  establishment.  At  Inverness, 
therefore,  where  this  Charge  was  delivered,  and  from  whence,^ 
we  believe,  the  field  of  Culloden  as  also  the  ruins  of  several 
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Episcopal  chapels  may  be  distinbtly  seen,  the  reTiew  of  paft 
events  which  it  unfolds,  must  have  been  listened  to  with  the 
deepest  attention,  and  the  most  lively  interest. 

But  our  brethren  in  the  North,  it  should  seem,  are  doomed 
to  suffer  affliction  and  loss,  not  only  from  wars  and  revoliV' 
tions^  but  also,  in  more  modern  times,  from  that  zeal  which  Is 
net  according  to  knowledge,  and  more  especially  from  ti$e 
hypocritical  pretensions  of  men  wl)o  appear  to  "|{^rea6b 
Christ  of  envy  and  strife/'  if  not  for  popularity  and  the  sake 
of  filthy  lucre. 

**  Td  the  very  distressing  difEcuItles  with  which  our  Church  has 
had  to  struggle,  we  have  to  add  the  recent  introduction  of  that 

gretended  Evangelism,  which  has  so  long  cherished  schism  and  the 
igotry  of  religious  dissension  in  England,  but  from  which  we  hap- 
pHy  continued  free  till  the  seed  was  insidiously  sown  by  itinerant 
intruders,  whose  trade,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Bishop  Warburtoiti 
seems  to  be  thehr  profession,  and  their  profession  to  be  their  trade. 
I  am  aware  that  those  men,  with  the  bigotry  which  specially  be- 
longs to  them,  have  long  declared,  that  none  of  us  (their  agents 
excepted)  toere  or  are  gospel  ministers.  Many  worthy  members  of 
our  communion,  seduced  by  this  groundless  calumny,  from  the 
sober  gospel  of  Christ,  and  the  sound  system  which  our  church  has 
never  ceased  to  inculcate,  have,  I  lament  to  say,  been  cozened  into 
an  entire  confidence  in  the  crude  conceits  and  peculiar  phraseology 
of  a  presumptuous  stranger,  who  has  learned  his  prescribed  lesson 
as  the  leaders  of  the  party  have  adapted  it  to  the  popular  taste  and 
-tendency  of  the  age,**    P.  4. 

In  the  commencement  of  his  address,  the  Bisliop  compares 
the  condition  of  his  church,  in  her  present  circumstances, 
with  that  of  the  primitive  church,  as  persecuted  by  the  Ra- 
man Emperors,  or  as  enjoying  a  precarious  and  undefined  to^ 
leration.  He  next  takes  a  view  of  her  situation,  as  compared 
with  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  shews 
that  his  brethren  in  Scotland  labour  under  peculiar  difficulties; 
arising  not  only  from  the  fact  that  they  are  dissenters,  in  the 
midst  of  a  hostile  Establishment,  but  also,  and,  in  no  small 
degree,  from  the  caution  and  delicacy  which  are  found  expe- 
difsnt  on  the  part  of  Government,  who  cannot,  it  appear^, 
without  the  risk  of  exciting  unpleasant  suspicions,  extend  to 
the  Scottish  Episcopalians  that  measure  of  support  and 
countenance  which  they  openly  bestow  upon  dissenters  both 
.in  England  and  Ireland.  In  reference  to  Independent  Ame- 
rica be  thus  observes : 

**  The  present  condition  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  that  coun<^ 
try,  aftbrds  a  triumphant  answer  to  a  thousand  illiberal  cavils,  which 
have  been  urged  by  ignorance,  prejudicCi  and  bigotry.  The;  lib«erlyy 
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iodependenee,  and  national  honour  of  the  United  States  Are  as  safe; 
in  the  hands  of  Episcopalians  at  least,  as  in  those  of  any  other  class 
of  religionists  in  that  growing  country ;  and  the  descendants  o£ 
many  a  moody  Covenanter,  and  of  many  a  narrowr.minded  Puritan,, 
are  now  the  willing  and  well  principled  adherents  of  that  commu* 
nion  which  their  intemperate  and  prejudiced  forefathers  abhorred^v 
because  they  did  not  know,  and  would  not  learn,  its  sober  principles* 
and  bQpeficent  practice.  •  .  ■     '^ 

**  1  have  made  this  reference  in  order  to  shew  that  Episcopacy, 
which  we  consider  of  apostolical,  and,  therefore  of  Divine  institu- 
tion and  authority,  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  any  country,  nor 
necessarily  incompatible  with  any  form  of  government.  It  may 
subsist  in  dignified  alliance  with  the  state,  as  in  England ;  und^ 
humbler  latlributes^  but  still  established,  as  in  Sweden  and  Den^ 
mark ;  on  a  footing  of  general  equality  with  all  oliier  Christiani 
communion^,  as  in  America;  and  in  a  state  of  persecution  at  one 
period,  and  of  simple  toleration,  mixed  with  considerable  neglect 
and  enmity,  at  another,  as  in  Scotland." 

Bishop  Low  repeats,  what  we  believe  is  no  longer  esteemeq. 
doubtful,  that  the  change  of  religion  at  the  Revolution  w^s^ 
eBected  in  Scotland  by  a  small  but  turbulent  minority,  en^- 
couraged  or  connived  at,  by  that  numerous  class  of  p^son^ 
who  had  enriched  their  families  by  the  plunder  of  the  Church. 
As  to  tbc  more  active  of  the. deluded  people  who  ministered 
3S  the  tools  of  ikction,  he  justly  observes  that 

'<  It  has  been  common,  both  in  poetry  and  in  prose,  to  consider 
the  Covenanters  as  the  victims  of  religious  persecution,  and  their 
cause  as  the  cause  of  religious  and  political  liberty,  while  the  Epis<- 
cupacy  and  the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland  are,  without  hesitation, 
accounted  the  support  of  despotism  and  the  nainisters  of  persecur 
tion.  If  the  Covenanters  were  indeed  persecuted,  it  was  by  th^ 
government,  not  by  the  church.  But  the  truth  is,  however  con- 
trary the  current  of  opinion  may  still  run,  that  what  they  called 
Eerdccution,  their  otwi  xvrititigs  prove  to  be  ^rebellion.  The  very 
ooks  which  hofd  them  up  as  n^artyrs  prove  them  to  be  rebels, 
sudh  as  no  government  could  tolerate,  and  to  be  sullen  fanatics,  not 
only  intolerant,  but  exercising  their  intolerance,  without  scruple,  ii^ 
nssassination.  The  Episcopal  Church  was  as  tolerant  at  least  as 
any  religious  community  of  the  same  age,  and  was  infinitely 
more  so  than^the  zealots  by  whom  she  was  overturned,  and  who 
declared  that  to  ^rant  toleration  to  Episcopalians  xuouid  be  to  cstabm 
iish  im^uity  by  a  lavo  !*^     P.  21. 

''  From  contemporary  authors,  it  appears  plain  that  the  events 
referred  to  were  accomplished,  not  by  a  majority,  but  by  a  small 
minority  of  the  population,  and  that  too  of  the  most  antiepisgop^ 
district  in  Scotland,  tjowever  this  may  be  det^rpiined^  it  is  al^ 
tojgether  incontrovertible  that,  north  of  the  Tay,  and  throughout 
the  Higliland:^,   £pi8co{>acy  predominaied  almost  without  ppposi. 
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tioD*  Force  was  necessarj  in  most  parishes  to  effect  the  chdnges 
which  the  Revelation  settlement  rendered  necessary ;  and  the  great 
inass  of  the  people,  including  the  higher  classes,  cootinaed 
attached  to  the  Episcopal  clergy  and  to  Episcopal  principles. 
^  ^.The  two  attempts  made,  m  l7l5  and  in  1745,  to  restore  the 
bouse  of  Stewart,  contributed  much  more  to  ruin  the  Episcopal 
dburch  than  even  the  Revolution.  King  William  latterly  felt  some 
compassion  for  the  Episcopal  clergy,  and  some  indignation  at  the  in« 
tolerant  bigotry  of  their  persecutors ;  while  Queen  Anne  treated 
Ihem  with  something  like  favour.  The  two  events  just  mentioned 
exposed  them  afresh  to  the  vengeance  of  government,  and  their 
church. to. still  greater  evils,  by  the  joint  influence  of  fear  and  of 
the  selfish  passions.  The  seeds  of  division  were  sown  soon  after 
1715,  by  the  establishment  of  qualified  chapels.  Still,  immediately 
before  the  year  1745,  the  Episcopal  clergy  exceeded  in  number 
two  hundred,  and  their  congregations  were  numerous  and  respec- 
table. 

'<  The  tenor  and  the  tendency  of  the  laws  of  1746  and  1748  are 
well  known,  and  it  is  indeed  astonishing  that  a  wreck  of  our  Church 
iurvived  their  unexampled  severity.  The  pretext  was  political ; 
political  delinquency,  real  or  supposed,  was  the  cause.  Ine  effect, 
however,  was  a  religious  persecution,  the  laws  being  enforced,  in 
most  inst£mces,  by  the  bigoted  zeal  of  local  religionists.  The  ex- 
ecution of  those  statutes  had  very  pernicious  effects.  The  political 
delinquency,  even  where  it  wius  real,  was  accidental ;  wliile  the 
principle  which,  down  to  the  year  174^5,  amid  so  many  chaitgeS) 
and  chances,  and  difficulties  and  discouragements,  yet  attaclie^  so 
many  persons  of  all  ranks,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  their 
native  Episcopal  ministers  and  communion,  was  evidently  a  princi- 
ciple  of  religious  preference  of  the  most  decided  nature.  I  repeat, 
that  the  laws  to  which  I  have  referred  did  great  and  lasting  mis- 
chief, and  that  they  actually  persecuted  in  Scotland  the  faith,  and 
worship,  and  church  discipline  which  were  established  in  England, 
In  Ireland,  and  in  the  colonies.     Hiey  could  not  annihilate  the 

Erinciple,  nor  change  at  their  bidding  the  religious  profession  which 
ad  survived  so  long,  and  was  felt  so  forcibly.  They  prohibited 
the  practice,  and  imposed  on  the  public  profession  penalties  which 
the  clergy  could  not  resist,  and  which  men  of  rank  and  fortune 
could  not  venture  to  incur.  The  qualified  chapels  supplied  the 
ibrm  to  many,  but  could  not  satisfy  those  who  were  acquainted 
witli  and  attached  to  church  unity.  In  numerous  instances,  and  in 
various  districts,  especially  in  the  Highlands,  where  there  were  no 
such  chapels,  the  Episcopalians,  still  attached  to  their  own  churchy 
were  deprived  of  all  means  of  publicly  professing  their  re%iQn ; 
and  the  consequences,  thougti  they  have  been  rarely  noted,  were 
mo^t  injurious  to  individuals,  families,  and  districts.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  unparalleled  persecution,  the  severest  and  the  most 
insidious  which  was  ever  endured  by  a  Christian  community  iu  a 
Christian  country,  our  Church  would  at  this  day  have  been  m  ^ 
comparatively  flourishing  conditfoti.  •         •       •      •  ^       ,' 
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"  '^^ere'  u  still  In  ▼arioiis  t>iac68»  end  csBpedally  in  the  district  to 
which  we  belong,  an  hereditary  attachment  to  the  prlhciples  andl 
the  forms  of  Episcopacy,  which  the  diltasters '  and  derelictions  of 
more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  have  not  been  able  to  destrby. 
I  am  commenting  on  factis :  I  am  not  pl^adihg  for  novelty.     Itii 
beyond  dispute,  that,  for  sixty  y^ars  after  the  Revolution,  Episco^ 
pacy  was  preferred  by  numerous  coiigregations,  in  most  parts -of 
Scotland,  to  the  religion  established  ;  nor  was  It  for  the  advantage 
pf  the  country,  of  sound  religion^  and  of  sober  morality,  that  itwiq 
iheh  subjected  to  such  hardships  as  ho  a^l  could  surmount,  and 
such  as  seriously  injured,  without  tending  to  promote  the  influence 
of  any  other,  a  system  of 'religion  which  Was  conscientiously  pre- 
ferred.    In  this  extensive  district,  where  thd  harvest  is  great  and 
scattered,  and  the  labourers  are  few,  much  good  might  be  done* 
were  we  enabled,  by  a  moderate  grant,  such  as  is  bestowed,  from 
year  to  year,  on  the  dissenters  in  England,  and  on  the  dissenters^ 
Protestant  and  Popish,  in  Ireland,  to  provide  resident  ministers  in 
€very  place  in  which  tlie  people,  who  have  not  the  means  them, 
selves  of  meeting  the  expense,  would  receive  them  with  open  arms* 
It  is  Mrell  known  that  better  behaved  citizens,  and  better  instruc-' 
ted  Christians,  there  are  not  generally  in  any  community  through << 
out  the  country,  than  those  who  are  Episcopalians  on  principle.    I 
plead  for  nothing  but  that  which  we  fuUy  merit.     I  maintain,  with- 
out hesitation,  that*it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  and  oS 
those  whose  stake  in  the  country  is  greatest,  to  discourage  that 
preference  for  Episcopacy,  wherever  it  may  subsist.     We  all  know 
what  Episcopalians  have  been,  and  what  they  are  ;    whereas  the 
periodical  impulses  of  extraordinary  zeal,,  which  occasionally  ex- 
cite so  much  noise,  and  exhibit  so  much  religious  pretension,  ge- 
nerally end  in  satiety  and  lukewarmness,  and  sometimes  fill  the 
tanli;s  of  SocinianSySemi-infidelsy  and  radicals."      P.  23.  i 

•  The  only  other  extract  which  we  can  afford  tp  give^  r/e- 
spects  the  aid  and  encouragement  which  the  Highland  Dis- 
trict over  which  Biahop  Low  presides,  has  occasionalfy  re^ 
ceiived  from  the  benevolence  of  an  individual  known  to  most 
of  our  readers,  and  from  the  Christian  zeal  of  an  Institutipn 
tp  which,  we  hope^  few  of  our  readers  are  strangers* 

.  ^*  You  are  all  aware,  my  Reverend  Brethren,  of  the  very  peculiar 
situation  of  this  diocese;  of  the  peculiar  inconveniences  and  disad- 
vantages under  which  it  has  laboured.  Of  the  inconveniences  and  dis- 
advantages which  at  present  I  have  in  view,  one  of  great  noiagnitude 
consists  in  a  large  proportion  of  its  population  being  utter  strangers 
to  the  English  language,  a  circumstance  which,  I  lament  to  say, 
must  shut  to  them  many  avenues  of  knowledge  and  instruction, 
more  especially  of  that  knowledge  which  *  maketh  wise  unto  sal- 
vation.* Mjsans  of  access  to  that  knowledge  have  been  h|ippily 
and  kindly  supplied  by  the  excellent,  the  meritorious  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge ;  whq^e  generous  patronage  of  the 
institution  at  Arpafeelie»  and  Christian  present  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
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aion  Prqrer.  ,and  of  reUf^ua- tracts,  in  th^  Gadig. :  ltWigiifgB»f  htre 
I  doubt  not,  gladdened,  the  bl^k  roduDtain,  the  6egiaei|terQd(  gk0»f 

j^d  the  lonely  islands  of  a  8tormy  sea.  :  •  .   » . 

'  **  And  here  I  feel  myself  Irresistibly  called  upon  tooff^r  a  sipcere, 
though  very' inadequate,  tribute  of  esteem,  to  the  inemory  of  my 
venerabfe  ptedeceissor,  under  wl^ose  Episcopate  measures  so  bene, 
fictal  were  adopted  and  partly  carried  into  execution  ;  but  of  whose 
pious  undert&kbg  it  was  not  permitted  him  to  see  the  final  acconu 
plishment* 

<<  For  another  very  important  improvement  in  the  situation  of 
this  diocese,  partly  manifested  in  the  now  increased  number  of 
your  respectable  body,  we  are  indebted  to  the  bounty  of  an  illus- 
trious individual,  procured,  as  well  as  other  distinguished  favours, 
through  the  recommendation  ^nd  good  offices  of  a  never  slumber- 
ing, ever  active  friend  of  Scottish  Episcopacy,  whose  praise  is  de- 
servedly in  all  the  churches,  and  with  whose  name  and  family  are 
associated  virtues  that  dignify  and  adorn  human  nature  *.  To  dl 
and  each  of  these,  to  the  venerable  society,  and  to  individuals,  in- 
cluding tlTe  worthy  representative  of  a  family  of  distinction,  and 
other  benefactors  whom  you  all  know,  the  grateful  acknowlet}g- 
menis  of  the  Bishop  and  Clergy  of  this,  diocese  are  justly  due,  s^ 
are  hereby  offered ;  beseeching,  as  in  duty  bound,  tlie  Author  of 
every'  good  and  perfect  gift  to  shower  down  blessings  on  them-* 
selves  and  on  their  families,  to  reward  them  here  and  hereafter,  for 
their  eminent  deeds  of  piety  and  charity.''     P.  3 1  • 
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Art.  VL  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  France,  in  the  Years  I^IR 
iandliSn.  By  Frances  June  Carey.  8vo.  pp.  518.  Ms. 
Taylor  and  Co.    1823.  ..v        -. 

Art.  VII.  London  and  Paris,  or  couparktivr  Skeicktai 
By  the  Marquis  de  Vermont  {itU(  Sir  Chaxlegi  J^amley^ 
Bcirt.    8vo.  pp.  310,    Longomi  ^an^jQ^..    A823>     -    .;  . j 

We  introduced-  our  readers  Idst  nipiltU  ^^o'^S  lf%^^^ 
travelled  to  the  banks  oif  the  Wabai^h,.  in  \x^^  }s>  sf  ^^ Jioli^/he 
liked  the  situation.  We  have  now  to  notice  a  lady  wjjoi  maq^ 
the  tour  of  France  with  the  same  laudable  object,  and  a  fipen* 
tleman  who  furnishes  descriptions  of  London  and  Paris  without 
stirring  from  his  garret  in  Grub  Street.    The  latter  is  on- 

^  John  Bowdler,  Esq.,  who,  to  the  irreparabie  loss  of  our  poor  Church,  de- 
parted ^is  life  on  the.29lh  of  June  18123,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  life«  fuU  of 
piety  and  ^ood  works.  He  is  buried  in  Eltham  church-yard,  the  parish  wher^  he 
latterly  Kv^a,near  to  Tils  admirable  friend  Bishop  Home.^-See  CHriitian  Remtmn 
brancer  for  AugwU  *' 
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qa^fttiMaUj  Ibe*  moat  patrioiio  of  tdethree^  seeing  tluit  ht 
eats  his  bread  and  cheese  at  home,  and  wastes  no  portion  of 
his  sabstance  apon  foreigners.  If  his  lacabrations  were  at 
valaabte  as 'those  of  the  travelling  toarists,  he  woald  be  en- 
titled to  doable  praise  t  .since  his  power  of  imagination,  as 
well  as  narration,  has  been  severely  taxed.  Bat  in  the  iii<- 
stance  before  as,  the  palm  must  be  awarded  to  the  lady,  who* 
publishes  an  amusing  volume,  rather  than  to  the  common^ 
place  Essayist,  who  wraps  himseir  up  under  the  dignified  in- 
cognito of  Marquis  de  Vermont,  and  Sir  Charles  Darnley. 
The  Marquis,  as  might  be  expected,  writes  bad  French. 
The  Baronet  has  never  set  bis  foot  within  the  society  which 
he  affects  to  describe.  Nothing  is  told  us  concerning  Lon- 
don or  Paris  which  has  not  been  said  twenty  times  in  news- 
papers and  magazines ;  and  without  troubling  ourselves  to 
bestow  more  castigation  upon  a  writer  who  means  well  and 
does  bis  best,  we  venture  to  warn  him  against  th%p perils  of 
book-making,  and  to  request  that  when  he  writes  again,  he 
will  take  up  a  subject  in  which  he  is  a  little  more  at  home, 
than  in  the  manners  of  the  fashionable  world.  An  imaginck- 
tive  portrait  of  French  society  may  go  down  smoothly  enongh. 
But  it  is  rather  too  presuming  to  describe  London  to  those 
who  live  in  it,  and  give  proofs  in  every  page  that  the  picture 
is  not  taken  from  life. 

'  Mrs.  Carey  wisely  contents  herself  with  relating  what  she 
saw — and  her  talent  for  this  sort  of  writing  is  very  much 
above  mediocrity.  Her  travels  lasted  about  a  year;  namely, 
from  the  summer  of  1816  to  that  of  1817.  She  passed  the 
winter  at  Tours,  visited  the  principal  towns  in  France  and 
Switzerland,  and  gives  us  a  miniite  account  of  tberecom* 
mendations  and  disadvantages  of  eaoJi*  We  select  Marseilles 
as  a  fair  specimoA  of  tb^  rest. 

''  Tjiere  is  sonietluog  in  the  appearance  of  this  ancient  and  cele- 
brated city  tliat  makes  a  strong,  and  uncommon  iropressicn  bn'die 
fii^^d*.  It  is  npU  perbapf,  so  muqh  frofu  the  beauty  of  ilj^9tf«^Ub 
tbe  i^rondeur  of  its  stately  buildings,  t^e  extent  an4  sbadia  of  jto 
uinbr^geous  walk^,  the  capaciousness  of  it^  barbour,  o|r  the  pi^fg^r 
fiipence  of  its  quays,  as  from  novelty,  the  potent  charoi  of  novelty, 
which  is  thrown  over  the  whole/  The  harbour  is  crowded  \yith 
shipping,  and  many  of  the  vessels  are  of  a  make  pecuUar  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Mediterranean.  Pleasure  boats  line  the  quay|. 
and  they  have  a  form  distinct  from  others,  sliaped  like  a  walnut 
shelly  and  covered  with  square  awnings  of  silk,  of  bright  and  gaudy 
colours.  Though  they  may  not  be  quite  so  gorgeous  and  sj^ndid 
as  the  bark  of  Cleopatra,  yd  their  gay  and  gallant  trim  has  a  plea- 
S^ng  influence  on  the  fancy,  and  one  might  almost  imagine 

*  Youth  at  the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  the  hehn.' 
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The  fpiByn  ard  crowded  with  people;  and  the  persons  assedbl^d 
from  foreign  lands  are  dressed  in  the  habits  of  their  diffisrent  coud»- 
tries,  few  of  them  fi|miliar  to  an  English  eye ;  Greeks,  Turks^ 
Moors,  Jews,  Spaniards,  and  Italians*    The  streets,  the  quays,  and 
the  public  walks,  are  loaded  with  piles  of  fruit  and  different  vege- 
tables, and  it  is  the  fruit  of  a  wanner  clime  :•— pomegranates,  figis, 
idmonds,  olives,  grapes,  melonSf  limes,  and  chestnuts,  the  scarlet 
berry  of  the  arbutus,  the  bulky  yellow  gourd,  the  glaring  tomatp, 
and  the  bright,  purple  pod  of  a  species  of  solanum ;  .whilst  thb 
tuberose  and  the  jasmine,  on  every  stall,  exhale  the  perlume  of  a 
southern  sky.     The  very  employments  of  the  people  are  pecuRai^: 
winjuowipg  their  grain  on  the  quay,  twisting  co^e  grass  rouiid 
their  long  bottles  of  Hungary  water  and  other  perfumes,  to  secure 
them  from  injury  on  their  way  to  distant  regions.     At  MarseiUes, 
as  well  as  in  most  other  towns  in  France,  all  the  petty  handicraft 
trades  are  carried  on  in  the  streets-^cobblers,  blacksmiths,  carpen- 
ters, upholsterers  :  the  latter  lay  the  wool  out  of  an  old  mattress 
on  a  frame,  and  thresh  it  with  a  flail,  the  dust  flying  oat  for  the 
^nefit  of  those  who  may  happen  to  be  passing  by. 
.    ^'  The  Hotel  des  Empereurs  displays  a  superb  front  in  one  at 
the  best  streets  in  the  town,  and  is  in  great  vogue.    There  are  s^ 
veral  other  capital  hotels,  and  all  in  good  situations.    We  drove  to 
the  Hotel  des  Ambassadeurs,  near  the  quay,  but  the  best  apartments 
were  all  engaged  by  a  party  of  English.    We  looked  at  the  rooms 
of  two  gentlemen,  who  were  going  away  the  next  day  but  one, 
which  were  very  pleasant,  the  windows  opening  on  the  harbour'. 
The  price  was  eight  francs  per  day,  and  the  dinners  six  francs  each 
person ;  but  most  of  the  English  families  dined  at  the  table  d'hdte 
for  three  francs  ten  sous  a  head.     We  did  not  choose  to  wait  in 
back  bed-chambers,  till  these  were  vacant,  hut  went  to  an  hotel 
garni,  which  had  been  recommended  to  us  at  Aix,  and  engaged  h 
suite  of  rooms.     For  two  large  handsome  apartments,  with  a  small 
one  adjoining^  we  paid  four  francs  a  night*    Mens.  Auguste,  tbt 
master  of  the  house,  was  himself  a  restaurateur,  and  provided  us 
with  excellent  dinners  at  a  very  reasonable  charge;,  with  many 
^lelicade^  which  we  had  not  tasted  before,  particularly  very  smal) 
birds,  roasted  in  a  leaf,  or  three  or  four  together  in  a  sheet  of  wri- 
ting paper.    These  birds  feed  on  figs  and  grapes,  and  are  seen  in 
jgt^t  numbers  in  the  vineyards.    We  had  ducks  stewed  with  oiiyed, 
p^ons  with  crayfish,  and  we  had  various  kinds^  of  fish,  but  we  did 
not  find  that  they  smacked  of  the  Mediterranean ;  they  tasted  to 
us  very  much  like  the  *  native  burghers'  of  our  own  herring  pond. 
I  do  not  think  the  French  excel  in  their  manner  of  dressing  fish; 
It  is  frequently  eaten  cold,  and  never  served  up  first  as  in  Eng- 
Jand.''    P.  110.  ... 

**  The  greatest  luxury  at  Marseilles  is  the  fruit,  which  is  in  an 
Jalmost  inconceivable  profusion,  and  of  the  best  quality.  Besides 
What  is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  market  is  supplied 
from  the  other  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  all  the  delicaoiei 
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4if  flie  Bewon;    W^  bought  exquisite  grapes  of  several  line  sorts, 
for  two  sous  (one  penny)  a  pound,  melons  for  four  or  five  sotis 
each!  but  the  most  esteemed,  which  are  with  green  flesh,  are  sel- 
dom less  than  twelve  sous ;  but  one  may  taste  half  a  dozen  by  pay- 
ing an  additional  sou,  and  choose  the  best.     They  arc  likewise 
sold  by  the  slice ;  a  large  slice  for  one  sou ;  black  figs  twelve  for  a 
sou ;  pomegranates  are  a  sou  a  piece ;  their  juice  is  rather  insipid, ' 
but  coolinff  and  pleasant  in  hot  weather.    The  olives  are  exposed 
on  the  fruit-stalls  in  great  quantities  in  a  proper  state  for  bottling, 
of  a  beautiful  green,  and  rather  more  than  half  ripe.     When  they 
are  left  longer  on  the  tree^  for  oil,  they  get  quite  soft,  and  the  co- 
lour of  a  sloe.    We  saw  plenty  of  apples  and  pears,  chestnuts^ 
almonds,  and  late  peaches  with  yellow  flesh ;  but  the  best  peaches, 
the  white  figs,  the  plums,  and  a  variety  of  other  sorts  or  summer 
fruit,  which  are  reckoned  delicious,  are  over.     But  all  the  fruits  of 
these  hot  climates,  delicious  as  they  are,  can  ofler  no  adequate 
compensation  for  enduring  the  sun  that  brings  them  to  perfection. 
On  the  14th  of  October  the  heat  at  Marseilles  was  so  excessive^ 
that  we  sat  in  the  house  till  the  evening,  almost  gasping  for  breath. 
The  hottest  days  we  ever  experienced  in  England  in  the  month 
t>f  August  are  not  more  sultry ;  and  the  extreme  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere  increases  the  evil  tenfold,  and  is  not  only  very  disagreea- 
ble, but,  I  should  conceive,  very  prejudicial  to  people  in  a  d^i- 
cate  state  of  health,  and  injurious  to  weak  lungs.    It  parches  the' 
irame,  disorders  the  nerves,  and  discomposes  the  whole  economy  of 
;one's  feelings. 

**  This  remarkable  dryness  is  a  circumstance  quite  astonishing 
to  me.  All  through  the  heart  of  France  we  were  deluged  with 
rain.  At  Lyons  the  weather  had  been  constantly  wet  during  the 
whole  summer ;  and  we  perceived  no  symptoms  of  any  change  ih 
the  climate  in  that  respect  till  we  reached  Avignon  ;  there  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  the  country  bespoke  drought,  and  all  the  way  from 
•thence  to  Marseilles  the  want  of  rain  was  a  subject  of  colnplamt. 
■We  learnt  by  the  newspapers  that  at  Nismes  prayers' for  rain  had 
been  read  in  the  churches.  It  seemed  likely,  that  as  we  approached 
the  sea  we  should  find  the  humidity  of  the  air  increase ;  but  it  was 
just  the  reverse;  and  why  it  should  be  so  much  drier  at  Mar* 
seilles,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  than  in  the  centre 
of  the  kingdom,  appears  inexplicable^  No  doubt  exists  of  the  Aict^ 
though  in  some  seasons  perhaps  there  may  be  a  less  degree  of  dif-* 
ference  than  in  others*  Is  it  possible  that  these  thirsty  calcareolis 
mountains  can  absorb  all  the  moisture  iri  the  atmosphere,  and 
leave  none  to  fall  in  rain  or  dew  1 

'*  From  all  the  accounts  we  could  obtain,  the  temperature  of  the 
air  in  the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  and  February, 
must  be  delightful.  Its  equability,  however,  is  frequently  intef- 
Tupted  by  the  setting  in  of  a  wind  called  the  mistral ;  which  (as 
we  were  told  by  a  gentleman  to  whom  we  brought  letters  of  intro- 
duction) frightened  9II  the  Englisb^  but  braced  the  nerves  of  the 
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native*,  and  did  them  good.  This  wind  is  often  acooiiipaiiie4  bf 
storms  of  ball  and  sharp  friosts,  too  severe  for  the  orange  tvees, 
wliicii  will  not  grow  in  the  open  ground  in  any  part  of  France,  ex- 
cept in  the  sheltered  neighbourhood  of  Toulon  and  Hydres. 

6et«reen  twenty  and  thirty  English  families  spent  the  last  winter 
at  Marseilles ;  aiid  not  only  enjoyed  good  society  amongst  theoa- 
sqlvesi  but  (as  tlie  same  gentleman  informed  us)  they  were  well 
received  by  the  iohabitants,  who  tried  all  the  means  in  their  power  - 
to  make  the  town  agreeable  to  them.  In  the  winter  it  is  very  gay 
with  balls  ^nd  otht  r  amusements ;  but  at  this  season  of  the  yesx  mcist 
of  the  principal  people  are  at  their  country  houses,  which  are  called 
bastides, .  and  the  number  of  them  in  the  vicinity  is  said  to  exceed 
five  thousand.  )n  the  gardens  that  encircle  tliem  the  vines  and  figs 
are  trained  over  hoops,  to  afford  a  little  shade  beneath  their  foliage^ 
The  gardens  join  one  another^  so  that  the  bast  ides  do  not  appear 
tu  have  s^ny  distinct  pleasure  ground  appropriated  to  each;  and 
their  number  i^  more  striking  than  their  beauty.  In  spite  of  all 
the  culture  bestowed  upon  it,  the  general  face  of  the  country  is 
bare  and  white,    . 

<<  No  sentiment  of  di^ljke  to  the  English  is  herbouredy  as  far  oa  - 
WQ  could  asceilain*  by  any  ^lass  of  society  at  Marseilles,  in  sonM 
of  the  towns  we  passed  through  it  was  discernible  enough,  though 
restrained  in  the  higher  orders  by,  civility,  and  in  the  others  b^ 
fear.  At  Lyons  the  £nglislv  are  very  unpopular,  which  perhaps  is 
^  the  reason  that  amongst  so  many  emigrants  from  our  island  not 
one  family  has  chosen  it  for  a  place  of  abodci  though  so  desirahh;. 
in  mdxxy  respects.*'    P.  ll3i 

The  following  anecdotes  may  ^erve  to  shew  bow  the  Eog**^ 
lisVare  imposed  upon  in  France,  as  well  as  to  do  away  the 
scruples  of  those  who  are  partial  to  goose's  liver. 

^'  The  moment  we  landed  at  Avignon,  five  or  six  men  w^re  caser 
in  offering  their  aid  to  get  our  carriage  on  shore,  for  whioh  servicSe 
they  made  a  most  extravagant  demand ;  but,  on  our  intimating  to 
themtb^  we  were  apprised  of  the  regular  charge  being  seveh 
francs  ten  sous,  they  instantly  acquiesced.  This  reminded  us  of 
a  circumstance  that  occurred  some  years  ago  to  a  friend  of  ours  in 
Parisy  It  happened  then  to  be  the  fashion  to  consult  a  famous 
corncntter^  and  this  lady,  amongst  the  rest,  thought  proper  to  evA- 
ploy  hinv  After  he  had  made  his  first  visit,  she  enquired  how 
much  she  was  in  his  debt,  and  he  answered,  ^.Nine  livres/  *  Nine 
livres!*  repeated  the  lady,  *  nine  liyres  !  .why,  Monsieur,  you  know 
v(2ry  well  that  your  usual  ffse  is  only  three/.  '  Ah,  yes ;'  replied  the 
Frenchman,  *h  is  true;  I  do  know  it  very  well  myself;  but  ( 
was  not  aware  that  madame  knew  it  also.'  **    P.  92. 

^'  Agen  is  a  very  dirty  ill-built  town..  We  liad. comfortable  ac- 
commodations at  the  Hotel  Petit  St.  Jean.  The  landlord,  who 
occupied  a  farm^  took  some  pride  in  showing  us  his  cattle,  and  his 
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pigs,  and  MNilti^ ;  which  gave  u«  an  oppor^iotkir  of  riiKalnnff  inqui- 
ries into  the  method  of  managing  the  geeiise,'  so  as  to  proaace  the 
celebrated  livers.  We  had  tasted  them  for  the  first  time  at  Tou- 
louse, and  found  them  such  an  exqubite  dainty,  th^t  we  lamented 
not  being  able  to ,  eat  them  with  a  quiet  conscience,  and  without 
the  phantom  of  a  gasping  goose  haunting  the  imagination :  the  idea 
is  shocking,  that  any  living  thing  should  sufier  torture  as  well  as 
death  merely  to  gratify  the  palate.  Having  remarked  the  extra- 
ordinary shape  and  size  of  the  geese  in  the  fields,  we  might  perhaps 
have  persuaded  ourselves  that  nature  had  given  them  these  delici- 
ous livers  of  her  own  free  will,  if  we  had  not  promiscuously  heard 
divers  stories  of  the  cruelties  practised  upon  them  to  make  their 
livers  increase  in  bulk.  Some  accounts  of  their  treatment  assert, 
that  the  geese  are  nailed  to  the  floor  by  their  feet,  round  a  large* 
^re ;  and  as  they  lie  panting  and  half  melted  with  heat,  water  or 
Ikiotst  food  is  poured  down  their  gaping  bills.  In  this  situatfoo, 
they  soon  become  diseased,  and  arelcilled  when  at  the  point  of  dying 
from  their  previous  treatment ;  tlieir  livers  being  swollen  to  atr 
enormous  size,  and  their  bodies  wasted  away  to  skeletons,  and  good 
for  nothing.  When  we  left  Toulouse,  we  did  not  fidi  to  gather  all 
the  information  we  could  upon  the  subject  at  every  country  ina 
where  we  halted ;  and  the  accounts  we  received  agreed  with  that' 
which  our  landlord  at  Agen  now  gave  us.  He  said  the  geese 
were  shut  up  in  outhouses  to  be  fiittened,  like  other  poultry^  and! 
were  fed  with  maize,  boiled  or  soaked  in  milk.  So  fer  from  theilr 
being  listened  close  to  a'  fire,  they  require  to  be  kept  in  a  cool 
place :  they  soon  got  very  plump,  and  were  killed.  The  liver» 
Deing  then  a  lump  of  fat,  were  sold  at  a  high  price :  for,  besides 
the  d^nand  for  them  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  were  tnade  intor 
patties,  and  sent  to  Paris.  The  body  of  the  goose,  beibg  too  fat 
to  be  roasted,  was  cured  in  various  ways ;  the  legs,  in  particular, 
were  sometimes  potted,  and  sent  to  the  West  Indies.  I'his  account 
is  corroborated  by  several  circumstances.  At  Marseilles  we  noticed 
over. the  door  of  a  cook's  shop,  amongst  other  articles  for  sale, 
*' Confiture  d'Qie,'*  and  wondered  what.description  of  preserve  it 
miglu  be ;  and  we  have  since,  been  informed  that  the  legs  are  nuich 

?rized  in  the  West  Indies,:  and  used  for  soup  and  other  dishes.''-^ 
\  192.  .. 

Occasionally  our  fair  tourist  indulges  us  with  ovep-k^ng 
reflections^  but  most  of  her  essays  relate  to  a  question  upoif 
which  women  are  entitled  to  be  cominunicative,  and  men  are 
bound  to  listen ;  the  proper  studies,  occupations,  and  privi* 
leges,  of  the  more  interesting  moiety  of  mankind.  MrB, 
Carey  patronises  the  study  of  the  dead  langaages,  disap* 
proves  of  the  partial  law  by  whi^h  a  nian  exclaims, 
"  what  is  my  wife's  is  mine,  btu  what  is  mine  is  my  own,*' 
and  tbink«  it  extremely  indelicate  in  au  injured  kusbafid  to 
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we  thought  the  lisk  of  falling  into  habits  of  idlemlK  udd  dteipatkm 
of  time  n^as  too  great  to  be  hazarded.  Having  con^nued  our  in- 
quiriesy  and  persisted  in  these  schemes  for  our  son  till  our  first  visit 
to  TourSf  We  there  relinquished  them,  and  determined  to  take 
him  with  us."    P.  259. 

*^  The  blossoms  of  the  fruit-trees  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
coldness  of  the  spring,  and  the  harvest  by  the  unusual  wetness  of 
the  summer,  in  both  the  two  last  years,  and  the  poor  have  suflPered 
much  distress  from  the  badness  of  the  seasons.  They  were  very 
peaceable  in  the  Touraine,  which  is  a  plentiful  part  of  the  country^ 
but  in  many  places  they  became  extremely  violent  and  clamorous. 

**  A  dreadful  combination  of  poor  wretches  took  place  in  the 
winter,  at  Chateauneuf,  where  they  went  from  house  to  house  de- ' 
manding  bread,  in  a  tone  too  peremptory  to  be  refused.  Th^y 
assembled  together  in  this  manner  frequently ;  and  at  last  concert- 
ed a  scheme  to  murder  the  farmers  who  employed  them  as  labour- 
er8»  and  to  plunder  their  houses.  The  plot  was  discovered  by  one 
of  .their  confederates,  and  at  the  first  house  they  attacked,  four  of 
them  were  taken^  into  custody  by  the  gens  d'armes,  who  lay  in 
wait  for  them.  They  were  guillotined  at  Orleans,  and  oo  fuiihcr 
4?sturbances  occurred."    P.  503. 

**  Clermont  is  famous  for  its  preserves  of  apricots  and  of  iqppks; 
they  are  made  into  small  dear  cakes  and  dried. 

**  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  have  nothing  singular  in  their 
dress;  but  some  of  the  women  who  come  from  a  distance  to  bcg^ 
In  the  streets  wear  a  bl^ick  cornered  cap,  drawn  tbvoueh  a 
circle  of  brass,  like  the  collar  of  a  dog,  which  binds  it  rouiul  the 
bead,  and  the  comer  han§^  down  behind.  The  peasantry  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  clad  in  very  coarse  homespun  cloth,  made  tf 
wool  and  hemp  mixed,  with  a  long  cloak,  like  a  large  bag,  thrown 
over  their  shoulders;  their  uncombed  hair  streams  down  on  each 
side  of  their  narrow  faces  to  their  waists  :  altogether  they  present 
a  most  melancholy  picture,  as  they  assemble  in  crowds  in  the  streets 
of  Clermont,  crying  for  food.  They  carry  small  pitchers  in  their, 
hands,  and  broth  being  given  them,  they  sit  eating  it  in  the  corners 
of  the  streets  in  groups  of  fiileen  or  twenty  together,  of  all  ages.  To. 
see  these  poor  wretches  absolutely  makes  one's  heart  ache,  and 
they  who  live  in  England  can  form  no  notion  of  the  extreme  dis- 
tress of  these  mountaineers,  when  their  scanty  harvest  entirely 
OeuIs.  Before  the  winter  is  over,  every  thing  is  consumed,  and 
actual  famine  stares  them  in  the  face.  The  government  has  em- 
ployed on  the  roads,  and  other  public  works,  as  many  as  possible^ 
giving  them  sevenpence  halfpenny  a  day,  which  is  the  usual  price  of 
labour  here,  except  in  the  harvest  season  :  but  the  number  of  star- 
vmg  families,  who  pour  down  from  the  hiJIs  into  the  town,  is 
scarcely  credible,  and  their,  miserable  condition  beyond  description. 
A  collection  is  made  for  them  amongst  the  tpwns-people,  who  give 
them  broth,  to  save  them  from  perishing  at  their  doors.  These 
emaciated  creatures  look  with  anguish  at  the  desolated  buildings. 


Cwretfs  Tour  m  Prance.  '      SOl 

whicJi  Were  cmce  conventSi  where,  in  time  of  need^^y  #er6  ivtt6 
of  i-eli'ef  And  sfapport,  and  wfcifch  thefr  fethfers  irfei-^  th*  fi^Wt  id 
overthrow  and  pillage.  It  has  bden  objected  to  convents,  that  by 
affording  succour  to  the  poor,  they  encouraged  idleness  andnof^ii- 
dicity.  The  convents  are'  gdne ;  their  riches  are  dispersed ;  but 
the  poor  remain : — '  Poverty  k  indestructible.'  "     P.  338. 

^^  The  men  who  are  employed  in  mending  the  roads  earn  from 
seven -pence  to  ten-pence  a  day  each,  without  victuals ;  but  it  is 
customary  ii)  this  part  of  the  country  to  give  the  labourers  m  the 
fields  their  food.  Their  wages  have  undergone  no  alteration  {q^ 
many  years  :  five-^ehce  a' day  is  their  regular  pay,  with. bread,  oi 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  other  victuals.  But. now  that  provisions 
are  scarce,  their  allowance  is  scaiity  and  its  quality  bad,  and  th^ 
peasantry  look  poor,  and  are  ill  clothed.  What  labourer  in  Eng-^ 
land  would  be  content  with  three  pounds  of  coarse  bread  as  his 
daily  provision ;  with  nothing  to  drink  but  w^ter,  or  at  most,  in  times 
of  the  greatest  plenty,  a  bottle  of  -Boisson,  or  acid  wine,  weaker 
than  our  small  beer  f .  Bat  here  tb(^  are  wpll  sati^fi^.wlien  they 
can  get  plenty  of  bread,  and  pleased  if  the  luxury  of  an  .onion  be;^ 
added.  .     .      ^  .  .       .  , 

^*  But,  Horn  the  krag  upon  his  th|<tfie4o  the  jbs^ggar  in  the  street, 
the  IJnglisbi  people,  comn^^nd  mor^/)ff;the  necessarjes.and  super- 
fluities of  life.  Our  qglH^t  RUX  pfiprcbjn^t^ji  Qfff  ihop-ke/epers,  our 
mechanics^  q^  %i99ie|^3^rJUd)^iu^  ^MT  j^yain^;  all  liv^ui  41 
stylg  of  prpfusi^p,uiiljp^  is 

higher  in  proportion  to  tne  price  of  proYMpQ^j  ^d  all  descriptions 
of  people  are  better  /ed,  better  lodged,'  ^tpA  more  expensively 
clothed  than  the  corresponding  dasses  in  France.  But  our  appetite 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  on  }  we  have  more  w«its  and  niore  craiv* 
ings,  and  are  neither  so  easily  contented,  nor  so  inclined  to  b'6 
happy/*    P.  356. 

**  Sens  lying  in  the  direct  road  from  Paris  into  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  the  South  of  France,  the  travellers  who  throng  its  streets 
are  generally  tourists  seeking  for  pleasure  in  a  foreign  ramble^ 
But  the  frequent  object  of  the  English  who  settle  in  provincial 
towns  is  economy ;  not  that  the  necessaries  of  life  are  so  much  . 
cheaper  in  France  as  speedily  to  cover  the  expences  of  a  long  jour- 
ney, but  people  are  glad  to  disburden  themselves  of  some  of  their 
comforts,  which  in  England  are  inultiplied  to  such  an  excess,  that 
we  suffer  the  fate  of  Tarpeia,  and  are  absolutely  overwhelmed  by 
their  load. 

*  Tis  bliss  but  to  a  certain  bound, 
Beyond  is  agony.* 

**'We  have  carried  our  refinements  to  agony.  Even  in  the 
middle  walks  of  life  every  thing  must  be^in  a  certain  style,  which 
exceeds  the  point  where  convenience  ends,  and  folly  begins.  Our 
very  furniture  is  designed  more  for  show  than  service  ;  our  carpets 
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ar«  too  handsome  to  be  trod  upon>  our  grates  too  highly  poli6he4 
to  hare  a  fire  in  them,  our  tongs  and  pokers  are  too  brilliant  to  be 
used,  our  horses  are  too  tenderly  kept  to  go  out  in  the  cold  and 
rain,  our  carriages  too  beautifully  varnished  to  be  exposedrto  the 
sun;  and  at  last  every  thing  grows  too  expensive  to  pe  obtained, 
and  we  pour  in  shoals  to  France."    P«4f4*l. 

The  result  of  these  important  statements,  the  statements 
of  ,an  impartial  and  intelligent  eye-witness  is,  that  if  the 
Bourbons  neglect  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  apper 
classes,  there  will  soon  be  no  gentlemen  in  France ;  and  that 
if  they  do  not  repeal  the  democratieo'despoiic  rule,  which, 
at  tiie  death  of  a  father  or  mother  divides  the  property 
equally  among  all  the  children,  there  will  never  be  any  gpreat 
capitalists^  secure  revenue,  improving  tenants,  or  i^eli  fiad 
peasantry.  A  scarcity  and  a  famine  will  infallibly  prove 
cause  and  effect,  unless  more  capital  is  accumulated  in  Ihe 
country,  than  the  present  French  system  has  any  tendency  to 
produce.  > 


Art-  VIII.  The  BridalofJrmagnac,  a  Tragedy.  By  ihe 
Rev.  T.  Streatfield,  F.A.S.  pp.  178,  Harding^  Mavor 
and  Lepard.    1823. 

Wb  have  allowed,  some  time  to  escape  since  this  Tragedy 
was  placed  upon  our  table.  The  public  taste  appears  to  have 
been  so  much  occupied  of  late  by  dramatic  prpdoctions  of 
every  description,  and  we  have  ourselves  had  occasion,  so 
fully  to  notice  several  works  of  the  kind,  that  we  shall  feel 
excused  from  making  more  observations  upon  the  perform-* 
ance  of  Mr.  Streatfield,  than  will  be  sufficient  to  make  our 
readers  acquainted  with  his  work.  Although  we  shall  not 
be  expected  to  rank  the  Bridal  of  Armagnac  amongst  the 
higher  orders  of  our  Drama,  yet  it  contains  several  pleasing 
scenes,  and  frequent  passages  which  bear  testimony  to  the 
poetical  powers  of  the  author,  with  an  easy  flo^  of  language, 
which  is  its  pervading  character,  and  is  well  sustained. 
We  confess,  had  the  A  bbot  been  a  more  genteel  villain ;  nay, 
had  he  been  somewhat  more  conformed  to  the  hateful  model 
of  the  smooth,  villany  of  the  German  i^chool,  he  would  hate 
better  assimilated  himself  to  our  preconceived  ideas.  It  was 
Ivith  no  slight  regret  we  found  that  the  worthless  Count  himself 
was  not  consigned  to  some  severe  fate.  The  character  of 
Blanche  is  -well  delineated,  and  without  doubt,  it  is  in  her 
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mnd  retmngp^  suffering  feelings,  that  Mr.  Streatfield  has  best 
sacceeded.  The  Dauphin  is  a  model  of  more  manly  energy, 
and  requires  a<  greater  effort  to  support  bis  generous  feelings 
unimpaired  to  the  end  ;  and,  consequently,  we  must  observe, " 
that  the  pi:ecept  of  Horace^  the  ''  Qnalis  ab  incepto"  has 
been  slightly  violated  in  this  case.  Before  we  proceed  to  give 
our  readers  any  specimens  of  ttie  Tragedy  itself,  we  must  say 
a  few  words  upon  the  Preface.  It  contains  a  vein  of  humour 
which  inclines  us  to  fancy  that  in  another,  and  a  very  different 
style  from  tragedy,  Mr.  Streatfield  would  not  have  failed  of 
sdccess.  We  are  nd  friends  to  the  electric  friction  of  cats,  and 
will  accordingly  leave  that  point  to  the  peculiar  taste  of  every 
individual  reader.  Bat  for  the  necessity  ef  an  apology  for  a 
t>lergyman  producing  a  work  like  the  present,  we  confess  we 
were  not  prepared.  We  know  no  restriction  which  should 
birider  that  profession,  occupied  ai3«  they  are  with  more  im- 
portant duties,  from  employing  those  leisure  moments,  which 
every  scholar,  every  gentleman,  well  knows  how  to  appre- 
ciate, in  the  exercise  and  employment  of  their  minds  in  such 
pursuits  as  these.  In  maliy  instances,  they  bring  us  back  to 
those  happy  hours  of  youth  and  idleness,  when  few  pens  do 
not  engage  in  some  poetic  efforts ;  and  surely  when  employed 
in  the  compositionof  such  a  work  as  the  present,  they  can  in 
no  way  throw  the  slightest  staiii  or  imputation  on  the  clerical 
character. 

Mr.  StreatBeld  is  rather  too  fond  of  indulging  in  obsolete 
phrases,  which,  although  we  may  privately  feel  some  slight 
bias  in  their  favour  when  used  in  a  tragic  Poem,  yet  have 
g^ven  a  stiffness  to  certain  passages  in  his  work,  which  doesr 
not  well  accord  with  its.  prevailing  fireiedom  of  style.  But 
these  are  occasional  and  slight  blemishes.  We  proceed  to 
lay  before  our  readers  a  short  specimen  of  the  work  itself. 

—Could  not  the  ministers    > 
Bringuptbe  muskeeters  of  Armagnac  . 
And  bind  the  cold  allegiance  of  this  Count, 
Without  the  sacrifice  of  my  poor  Blanche  f 
'Tis  well !  there  is  some  hope  her  heart  has  marbled.  ^ 
She  has  been  turning  into  alabaster 
E'er  since  the  council  took  this  match  in  hand. 
It  made  me  angry,  and  it  pained  thee  too, 
To  mark  her  alter'd  mien.     I  do  remember. 
When  in  our  boyish  days  we  broke  upon  her^ 
Clustering  the  gay  parterre  in  her  bright  tresses, 
Jof  fittehed  her  cheek  and  sparkled  in  her  eye. 
She  todc  the  flowrets  heedless  from  her  brow> 
And  scattered  fragrance  as  she  came  to  meet  us  ^ 
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While  yesterday,  she  recognised  your  pre8e|ici& 
With  that  due  curvature  of  her  white lieek  ' 
Which  nought  endangered  her  geaim*d  coronet. 

Archambold. 

Mature  discrimination  that  discards 

The  childhood's  playmate,  is  not  fickleness. 

It  were  indeed  most  sad,  if  infancy 

Knew  all  the  cares  which  place  and  circunostance 

Impose  on  elder  years.     The  princess  Blanche 

Has  tasted  pleasure  from  its  purest  spring,  « 

But  higher  duties  in  fulfilment  pour 

Pleasures  of  higher  relish  in  her -cup.     P.  14, 

One  more  extract,  and  we  have  done* 

Kino. 

Is  it  guilt  that  roGits 
Thy  gaze  thus  to  the  ground  ?    If  chaste  the  flame. 
Sure  thou  canst  meet  thy  fother's  ^e,  my  Blanche  ? 

(She  looKSf^.y 
'Tis  innocence  in  tears. 

The  dove's  soil  plumage  gloss'd  with  morning  dew. 
Now,  tell  me,  who  has  danced  thy  heart  away  i 
Or,  thou  didst  love  thy  lute,  and  hang  upon 
The  thrilling  magic  of  the  violist ; 
,   Say,  has  he  lured  tliy  love  with  madrigals  ? 
I  know  thy  throat  is  dry,  thou  canst  not  speak 
His  name  without  an  effort. 

Blanche. 

Alas !  it  crept  unheeded  on  my  soul. 
And  twined  the  gentle  chain  in  childhood  diere  5 
.  But  I  have  struggled  to  escape  the  toil. 
And  well  the  progress  of  that  effort  know.     . 
My  father,  you  have  seen  how  steadfastly 
Against  the  spell  I  strove,  my  onward  step 
Unwavering,  whilst  my  fluttering  spirit  fail'd. 
I  learnt  that  lesson  from  the  man  I  loved. 
Peep  in  my  li^art  his  calm  philosophy 
Inculcated  the  principle  of  duty  ; 
And,  if  that  heart  fail  not,  the  strength  is.  his, 
Its  task  has  sweetness,  for  'twas  he  that  taught.     P.  60. 

Upon  the  whole  we  have  found  entertainment  and  interest 
also,  in  despite  of  the  predictions  of  his  friends,  in  this  effort 
of  Mr.  Streatfield^s  muse.  It  is  a  fair  and  pleasing  st>ecimen 
af  a  cultivated  mind,  employing  its  leisure  moments  in  liierary 
amusement,  a  taste  which  we  hope  to  see  daily  increasing  in 
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all  oar  profes9ioBS,  bat  particularly  in  that  profession  of  which 
ojir  author  is  a  respected  ipember.  With  this  feeling  we 
take  a  leave  of  the  book^  and  trust  our  readers  will  find  the 
same  amusement  as  ourselves  from  its  perusal.  We  can  as- 
sure Mr.  Streatfifeld  that,  if,  with  some  blemishes  oorfected* 
and  some  slight  particularities  removed,  he  yen  tares  forth  in 
an  improved  and  loftier  strain,  we  shall  look  with  pleasure 
for  his  re-appearance. 


Art.  IX.  Considerations  on  the  Abolition  of  Negro 
Slavery  f  and  the  Means  of  practically  Effecting  it.  By 
/.  jP.  Barham,  Esq.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  94* 
Ridgway.   London.     1823. 

Thb  Author  of  this  Pamphlet  has  long  be^i  known  as  a  •dis- 
tinguished Member  of  the  Opposition,  but  his  opinions  on 
Colonial  Affairs,  are  generally  regarded  as  those  of  a< 
shrewd  and  practical  man,  whose  personal  interests  have 
led  him  deeply  to  investigate  all  the  questions  of  our  West 
Indian  policy.  He  has  lately  retired  from  Parliament,  bat 
the  influence  of  his  name  will  g^ye  mach  weight  to  his  sen- 
timents on  this  subject:  accordingly  we  shall  endeavour  to 
lay  before  our  readers  the  general  substance  of  his  pamphlet, 
together  with  such  extracts  as  seem  particularly  to  merit 
their  attention. 

Mr.  B.  sets  out  with  assaming  a  point  which  will  be  uni- 
versally conceded,  viz. 

**  That  the  nation,  as  with  one  voice,  has  called  for  the  Abolf-^ 
tion  df  Slavery  in  our  Colonies ;  and  that  the  government  has  ac- 
cepted this  call  (which  amounts,  as  he  afterwards  states  it,  to 
tills  requisition),  that  the  most  energetic  measures  shall  be  forth- 
with employed  to  bring  the  slaves  into  that  state  in  which  freedom 
may  be  granted  to  them  with  benefit  and  safety.'*    P*  2. 

He  thus  states  what  is  their  present  condition. 

<<  That  in  physical  respects  it  has  much  improved,  and  little  is 
left  to  do  ;  but  that  in  moral  respects  their  condition  is  not  mate- 
rially changed,  and  that  at  the  present  rate  of  improvement,  gene- 
rations roust  pass  away  before  freedom  could  be  safely  or  benefi- 
cially imparted  to  the  slaves.''    P.  3. 

He  afterwards  proceeds  to  shew,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  local  authorities  materially  to  accelerate  such 
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improvement^  and  that  it  cannot  be  effected  by  partial  eo* 
franchisements,  '*  because  the  Negro  Slave,  when  he  is 
enfranchised,  does  not  pass  into  the  condition  of  a  free  cotip 
manity,  bat  forms  a  class  of  his  own,  and  that  tfie  most 
wretched  class  of  the  whole  population.'*  P.  7.  He  next 
asserts,  ^*  that  the  project  of  declaring  all  children  free  who 
shall  be  born  after  a  certain  time,  would  bring  the  mosf 
certain  ruin  to  the  colonies ;  because  that  ruin  would  in^nri^ 
tably  arrive  whenever  such  children  had  arrived  at  maturity.** 
P.  8.  His  conclusion  is  this,  *'  that  it  is  not  by  emancipat- 
ing slaves,  but  by  emancipating  slavery,  by  extracting  from 
the  condition  of  slavery  all  its  ingredients,  that  we  must 
effectuate  their  future  liberation." 

To  bring  about  this  important  purpose,  he  proposes  t|iat 
'*  the  nation  should  at  once  assume  to  itself  all  colqniat.pnH 
perty,  and  make  moderate  but  just  compensation  to  the  pro- 
prietors for  the  whole."  This  project  he  recommends  by 
many  just  and  plausible  arguments,  by  tbe  general  equKy  of 
the  case  as  sharing  profit  and  loss  equally  amongst  all,  by 
doing  away  with  many  local  difficulties,  and  with  maiiy  un- 
necessary expences  which  are  now  incidental  to  the  manage- 
ment of  estates,  &c.  But  with  all  our  respect  for  this .  au- 
thor, we  consider  this  plan,  if  not  absolutely  impracticable, 
yet  never  likely  to  be  adopted,  and  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
general  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  nation.  We  shall  pass  on. 
therefore  to  consider  those  pafts  of  his  pamphlet  which  are 
of  certain  and  practical  utility. 

In  this  view  we  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  thank  us  for 
inserting  the  following  historical  facts  **  respecting  the  ori- 
gin and  (continuance  of  the  Slave  Trade ;  and  the  right  of 
compensation  which  here  arises  to  the  proprietors  for  any 
loss  which  may  ensue  from  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  our 
colonies." 

«  Gfeat  Britain  establfehed  "  The  Colonies  did  not  then 
the  Slave  Trade  in  the  reign  of    exist.  ' 

Queen  Elizabeth,  who  person-  » 

ally  took  a  share  in  it. 


"  Gireat  Britain  encouraged 
it  in  the  successive  reigns  of 
Ciiarles  I.  Charles  II.  and  James 

II.  by  every  means  that  could 
be  devised.    But  it  was  William 

III.  who  outdid  them  all.  With 
Lord  Somers  for  his  minister, 
be  declared  the  Slave  Trade  to 


**  The  Colonists,  all  this  time, 
took  no  share  in  it '  thems^ves, 
merely  purchasing  what  the  Bri- 
tish merchants  brought  them; 
and  doing  therein  what  the  Bri- 
tish government  invited  them  to 
do,  by  every  means  in  their 
power. 
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be  *  hghfy  bengal  to  the  na^ 
tion:*  and    that  tills  was  not 
meant  merely  as  beneficial  to 
the  nation  through  the  medium 
of  the   Colonial  prosperity,    is 
demonstrated  by  the   Assiento 
Treaty,  in  1713,  with  which  the 
Colonies  had  nothing  to  do ; 
and  in  which  Great  Britain  binds 
herself  to  supply  144,000  daves^ 
at  the  rate  of  4,800  per  annum, 
to  the  Spanish  Colonies.    From     ' 
that  time,  till  wtthm  a  few  years 
of  the  present  time,  dur  Instory 
is  full  of  the  various  measures 
atid  grants,  which  passed  for  the 
encauroffemait  and  protection  of 
the  trade. 

*^  So  much  as  to  those  who  created  and  fostered  the  trade;  and 
DOW  let  us  see,  who  it  was  that  first  marked  it  with  disapprobation, 
and  sought  to  confine  it  within  narrower  bounds. 

^  The  Colonies  began  in  1760.  **  Great  Britain  rejected  this 
South  Carolina  (then  a  British  act  with  indignation,  and  de. 
colony)  passed  an  act  to  prohibit  clared,  that  the  Slave  Trade 
further  importation ;  but  xoas  beneficial  and  necessary  to 

the  mother  country.  The  go- 
vernor, who  passed  it,  was  repri- 
manded; and  a  circular  was 
sent  to  all  other  governors, 
warning  them  against  a  similar 
ofience. 

**  The  Colonies,  however,  in  **  Great  Britain  stopped  it, 
J  765,  repeated  the  offence ;  and  through  the  governor  of  that 
a  bill  was  twice  read  in  the  island,  who  sent  for  the  assem- 
asseml^ly  of  Jamaica,  for  the  bly,  and  told  them,  that,  con- 
same  purpose  of  limiting  the  sbtently  with  his  instructions, 
importation  of  slaves  ;  when  he  could  not  give  his  assent: 

upon  iohich  the  bill  toas  dropped, 

m 

**  The  Colonies,  in  1774,  *'  Great  Britain  again  re- 
tried  once  more ;  and  the  assem-  sisted  the  restriction.  Bristol 
bly  of  Jamaica  actually  passed    and     Liverpod  *      petitioned 

*  **  The  conduct  of  thb  town,  with  regard  to  the  slave  trade  and  slavery,  ii 
too  curious  to  pass  without  remark.  Within  a  very  few  years  of  the  present  time, 
Liverpool  was  the  great  slave  trader  of  alL  Liverpool  invented  and  clung  to  all 
tlie  enormities  of  the  middle  passage.    Liverpool  defended  the  trade  to  the  last 
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tiro  bills  to  restrict  the  trade  ;    ogaintt  it*    Tbe  matter  w«i  r»-- 
but  fcrred  to  the  Board  of  Tnuk,. 

and  that  Board  reported  agaim^ 

k. 

*^  The  Colonies,  by  the  agent  '^  Great  Britain,  by  the  oMNiifeh- 
of  Jamaica,  remonstrated  against  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  theii 
that  report,  and  pleaded  against  president  of  the  Board,  answeied 
it  on  ail  the  grounds  of  justice  by  the  fcJlowing  declaratioiiFe 
and  humanity ;  but  *  We  cannot  allow  the  Colomei 

.  to  check  or  discourage,  in  #jiy. 
degree^  a  traffic  so  benefioial- 
to  the  nation.'  And  this  was  in 
1774!*    P,27. 

After  the  above  expression  of  oar  opinions,  it  is  idmost 
Heedless  to  say,  that  we  rest  oar  hopes  of  the  gradual  lift- 
provement  and  final  emancipation  of  the  negroes  on  other 
giCfmnds  than  those  of  general  and  sudden  transfer  of  colonial 
property.  Doubtless  there  are  great  difficulties  to  surmoont 
and  many  dangers  to  encounter ;  but  with  a  steady  eye  kept 
on  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  whole  popnla- 
tion,  we  see  no  reasons  for  absolute  despair.  In  all  sach 
changes  much  must  be  left  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  ;  or, 
as  we  should  choose  rather  to  express  it,  to  the  dispensations 
of  Providence;  but  we  look  forward  with  some  confidence  to 
the  cheering  prospect  of  soon  beholding  a  regular  Ecclesias- 
tical EstabUsbment  provided  for  our  West  Indian  Colonies; 
and  we  are  much  gratified,  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Barham, 
sfiould  have  tamed  hb  attention  to  the  safne  sabject.  It  is 
with  these  feelings,  that  we  think  it  our  duty  to  transfer  to 
our  pages  his  **  Calculations  of  the  expence  of  a  Charch 
]Bstablishment^  and  Schools  for  the  Negro  Slaves." 


moment,  not  as  i»  necessary  evil,,  but  as  a  good  thing  in  itself.  The  semte  of  tbe 
nation,  however,  prevailed,  and  the  trade  was  abolished.  Still  Liverpool  would 
not  give  up  the  topic  of  slavery,,  and  its  voice  is  still  heard  OKMEie  thim  any  other 
on  that  subject;  but  (oh  the  miracle!)  it  has  suddenly  changed  sides,  and  the 
ultra  advocate  of  the  slave  trade  has  become  the  ultra  declairaer  against  slavery  ! 
How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Self-interest  is  pretty  generally  worshipped, 
but  seldom  in  so  public  a  way.,  But  soroetbiug  still  more  extraordinary  bas  btoen 
reserved  for  this  most  mercantile  town..  It  has  not  only  changed  sidfes  diametri- 
cally within  a  very  few  years  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  able  at  this  moment  to  view 
tbe  same  thing  in  both  wayc  at  once.  An  ingenious  nierchant  of  that  place  has 
invented  a  glass,  by  wbicht  if  directed  to  the  West,  slavery  is  seen  as  a  monster  of 
such  frightful  magnitude,  that,  iu  order  to  destroy  it  instantly,,  you  ought  to  de- 
stroy alT  your  colonies ;  but  which  same  glass,  if  directed  to  the  East,  shows  tbe 
same  slavery  in  a  form  perfectly  diminutive  and  iuoffbosive/'' 


Barham  on  N^o  Stav^y^    *  9fi^, 

^  If  we.  suppose  the  Qight  hundred  thousand  slavet  to  be  divided^ 
as  nearly  as  possible^  into  congregations  of  two  thousand  each,  and 
that  one  clergyman  could  take  on  him  the  charge  of  two  adjoining 
congregations,  it  would  reqnire  two  hundred  clergymen  for  the 
whole ;  and,  farther,  it  would  require  fifty  supernumeraries  to  assist 
those  who  might  be  disabled  by  sickness,  and  supply  the  vacancies 
as  they  occur.  It  seems  almost  indispensible  that  they  should  be 
married  men,  both  for  the  sake  of  their  own  domestic  society,  and 
Ibr  the  sake  of  furnishing  examples  to  the  slaves,  of  the  married 
state  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  buildings  in  the  plantations,  which  it 
is  proposed  to  throw  up,  would  conveniently  enough  supply  habi. 
tations  and  churches  ;  and  to  each  should  be  allotted  a  tew  acres 
of  land  for  private  use,  but  not  enough  to  allow  of  any  speculations 
of  gain.  Their  stipends  should  not  be  such  aa  to  tempt  worldly, 
avidity,  but  sufficient  to  place  them  beyond  the  cares  of  any  rea« 
sonable  want.  Above  all,  they  should  be  freed  from  any  undue 
solicitude  respecting  the  families  they  may  leave  behind  them. 

**  It  does  not  seem,  that  a  married  couple  could  live  in 
decent  comfort  in  those  countries  under  300/.  per 
annum ;  this,,  therefore,  would  requ^ire,  per  annum         j^. 75,000 

*'  To  each  congregation  should  be  attached  a  negro 
clerk,  a  slave,  selected  for  his  good  character  and 
Christian  conduct ;  their  pay  might  be  5L  per  annum 
each ;  and,  as  it  should  npt  be  take<|t  fr^m  tlienij^fter 
they  were  disabled,  the  amount  might  be        •         -  5,000 

'*  Passages  out  and  home,  repairs  of  ehurdies  and  dwd«  ' 

lings,  &c.  &c.  might  be         -         -        -        -        •         20,o6d 

^*  It  would  require  one  Bishop  for  Jamaica,  and  two 
for  the  other  colonies :  these,  besides  a  suitable  resi. 
dence,  could  not  have  less  than  4<,000/,  each  -         12,000^ 

^  Three  Deans,  or  coadjutors,  to  assist  or  succeed 

them,  2,000/.  each       -.----  6,000 

*'  Passages,  &c.  &c^         -         -        ..        -        -        -  2,000 

^'  Total  church  establishment        *        -        £.120,000 

^  .- -^ 

Taking  the  number  of  children  to  be  educated  at  * 

forty  thousand,  and  dividing  them  into  schools  of 

fifty  each,  and  supposing  each  teacher  to  attend  four 

schools,  it  would  require  two  hundred  teachers,  and 

fifly  supernumeraries  :  as  these  persons  ought  to  be 

of  a  description  to  assist  the  clergy  as  catechisti^  and 

readers,  a  stipend  of  less  than  200/.  per  annum  would 

not  be  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  them,  and 

thus  we  should  want    .         *        -        .         .^  .      •         50,000? 

Incidental  charges  would  amount  to,  probably        •         10,000 

60,00Qi 
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^  A  sufficient  fund  for  the  suoport  of  all  that  were  dig- 
abled  in  both  seririces,  for  their  widows  and  children, 
might  require      -        .        -        .        •        *        •  70,009 

**  Church  establishment,  as  stated  before  -        •       120,000 


**  Total  for  church  establishment  and  schools     •    £i50flW 


Appendix,  pj  71. 

Haying  thus  freely  availed  ourselves  of  the  great  I6<iat 
knowledge  of  Mr.  B.  on  these  interesting  subjects^  we  can- 
not conclude  this  article  without  returning  him  our  sincere 
thanks  for  the  very  candid  spirit  with  which  he  has  conducted 
his  inquiries.  We  could  have  wished,  indeed,  that  he  had 
not  hazarded  those  reflections  on  a  great  commercicd  iown^ 
which  are  contained  at  the  bottom  of  p.  29.  But  with  this 
single  exception  we  do  not  hesitate  to  state,  that  his  calm  and 
dispassionate  manner  is  more  likely  to  benefit  the  cause  of 
Slavery  than  all  the  declamations  of  Messrs.  Wilberforce 
^nd  Stephens,  or  than  all  the  petitions  which  ean  be  signed 
by  unthinking  multitudes.  ^    ' 


Art.  X.  Historical  Illustrations  of  Quentin  Durwardx 
selected  from  the  Memoirs  of  Philip  de  Cmriinesy  and 
ether  Authars.^    8vo.  pp.171.    Knight.    1823. 

Thr  sagacious  reader  has  questionless  observed,  (or,  if  he 
have  not,  for  the  sake  of  our  simile  we  exhort  him  to  observe 
it,)  that  when  a  wild  ^*  haggard  of  the  forest/'  hovers  with 
slow  and  stately  motion  near  the  confines  of  a  rookery, 
suddenly,  the  whole  croaking  population  arouses  itself  in 
hasty  pursuit;  while  tbm-tj^ts  and  sparrows,  mingling  witi| 
.the  circumambient  throng,  contribute  their  quota  to  the 
obstreperons  clamoar.  Or,  peradventure  he  hjs  seen  ^or 
who  has  not  ?)  a  motley  assemblage  pf  **  mongrels,  puppies, 
whelps,  and  hounds, — ^and  curs  of  low  degree,'^  grumbliog 
and  growling,  at  each  other;  until  they  discern,  at  short 
distance,  a  solitary  turnspit,  gnawing  with  peculiar  zest,  a 
delicious  bone  bestowed  by  the  fat  (we  wish  we  could  add, 
fair  /)  band  of  some  greasy  cook- wench— the  bountiful  re- 
ward of  past  exertions :  instantly  the  whole  canine  congre- 
gration  scamper  .off,  **  belter  skelter/'  determined  to  lose 
nothing  of  the  good  cheer,  which  may  be  bad  by  running 
for.    The  Author  of  **  Waverley,"  et  castera,  et  caetera^ 
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resembles  more  the  stately  bird  aboye  described^  fban  the 
voracious,  and  it  may  be,  half-starved  animal  last  alladed 
to;  bat  the  anomalous  race  of  scribblers  that  infest  the 
public,  we  consider  better  designated  by  our  second  meta* 
phor,  than  even  by  the  hoarse  screaming  of  our  rooks,  or  the 
insipid  twittering  of  our  sparrows. 

No  sooner  does  the  fertile  imagination  of  the  **  great 
Unknown"  embody  itself  in  three  fair  volumes  of  letter- 
press— no  sooner  do  the  thousands  pass  from  the  pocket  of 
the  publishers,  to  the  thousands,  dormant  in  the  pocket  of 
the  Author,  tlian  the  whole  noisy  pack  instantaneously  give 
tongue  in  pursuit  of  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  bon$;  and, 
albeit,  the  cunning  dog  catches  up  the  precious  relic,  and 
inserting  his  tail    between   his  legs,    steals  off  wilh  the 
prise,  yet  do  these  creatures  ingeniously  contrive  to  pick 
up  here  and  there  a  few  scattered  morsels,  upon  which  they 
regi^le,  with  very  singular  pleasure.    First,  we  have  plays 
.    and  melodrames ;  then  engraved  illustrations ;  then  aisto- 
rical  illustrations ;  then — in  truth  we  know  not  what !  There 
is  no  pause,  no  interval.    The  novel  is  scarcely  out  of  the 
^   hands  of  the  printers  before  it  gives  occasion  to  a  hondred 
catch-penny  publications,  which  we  do  not  think  mucii  to  the 
honour  of  literature.     Yet,  the  fame  of  thehr  original  causes 
them  to  be  bought,  and — read?  perhaps ;  but  we  are  doabt>» 
fuU    However,  they  sell,  more  or  less ;  and  it  is  aoiusing  t& 
perceive  the  avidity  with  which  authors, -editors  ^iid  book- 
sellers run  to  dip  their  wooden  spoons  into  the  pluni-porridge 
of  the  Scottish  Novelist. 

We  have  before  us  a  work  of  the  nature  in  question, 
entitled,  **  Historical  Illustrations  of  Qu^ntin  Durward,"  in 
the  preface  to  which  the  writer  lets  us  know  that  *^  the 
execution  of  this  plan  lias  been  unavoidably  hasty,  but  it  is 
^  hoped  that  no  material  errors  have  escaped  observation." 
P.v.  **  Unavoidabitf  hasty r  and  why?  Because  it  wa|5 
apprehended  that  certain  unwelcome  brothers  and*  sisters-r 
cnrii  of  all  degrees,  would  be  starting  off,  at  the  same  period, 
and  with  the  same  object  in  view !  Because  the  book  would 
lose  idl  its  int^est,  (interest^  means  sale!) if  not  brought 
out  while  the  reading  public  were  busily  employed  upon 
Quentin  Dorward ! 

The  great  resource  of  this  hasty  writer,  appears,  as  might 
be  expected  to  have  been,  the  Memoirs  of  Philip  de 
Comines  ;  which  he  has  perused  according  to  the  best  of  our 
judgment,  through  the  medium  of  a  **  Table  of  Contents." 
The  circumstance  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  **  unavoid- 
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oUe  haste*' which  constrained  him  to  adopt  the  mpst  dxpedr- 
tious  system.  It  may  have  given  occasion,  moreover,  to  the 
generous  hope  which  the  Preface  expresses,  that  "  no. 
material  errors  have  escaped  observation/'  Errors,  in  a 
production  like  the  present,  can  scarcely  be  any  other  than 
those  of  omission  ;  and  of  such,  we  shall  clearly  convict  him*. 
But  there  is  a  more  serious  charge  to  be  exhibited ;  and  from 
which,  the  shelter  of  his  anonymous  target  shall  yield  him  no 
protection.  His  extracts  are  principally  from  an  English 
translation  of  Comines  Memoirs,  published  in  1674;  for  which 
service,  he  not  only  withholds  an  acknowledgment,  but  here 
and  there  modernizes  the  phraseology,  as  if  to  conceal  the 
roisbery  and  bear  away  the  merit  of  a  faithful  translator. 
Yet  *'  the  labour  of  such  an  inquiry,"  as  he  thinks,  "  ia 
great  * ;"  and,  in  consequence,  he  seems  inwardly  to  exult 
at  the  miraculous  success  of  his  toilsome  investigation;  and 
to  contemplate  a  vast  award  both  of  reputation  and  booty.' 

Upon  such  a  publication,  much  longer  criGcism  woidd 
be  wasted ;  we  shall,  therefore,  apply  ourselves  directly  to 
Ibe  Memoirs  of  Comines,  and  from  thence  extract,  rathet 
what  has  been  omitted  of  interest  in  the  volume  under  ret 
view,  than  what  has  been  noticed  ;  i^  the  supposition  thai 
it.is  already  purchased  by  pur  readers  to  fill  up  the  oomple- 
ment  of  their  libraries,  and  to  adorn,  in  uniform  gilding,  the 
distinguished  shelves  which  support  the  magnificent  tomes^ 
of  the  **  Author  of  Waverley."  , 

Whilst  Charles  the  Bold  was  besieging  Paris  in  1464,  a 
conference  was  agreed  upon  between  himself  and  Louis,  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  into  .a  treaty  of  peace,  at  which  the 
following  dialogue  is  reported  to  have  passed.  We  sliall 
jextract  the  whole  passage,  as  it  is  curious  and  illustrates  the 
character  of  both  these  Princes. 

^*  The  negotiation  went  on  so  far,  that  th^  King  came  oae 
morning  bv  water  right  over  against  our  Camp,  having  drawn  up 
a  good  body  of  horse  upon  the  bank  of  the  River,  but  in  the  boat 
with  him  there  were  not  above  five  or  six  besides  ^d  boetraen. 
Among  those  who  attended  him  in  the  boat,  there  were  kfMi^or 
du  Lau,  Monsieur  de  Montauban  (at  that  time  Admiral  ofFranee) 
Monsieur  de  Montovillet  and  others.  The  Count  de  Charoloift 
(afterwards  Duke  of  Burgundy,  his  father  Philip  being  then  alive ;). 
and  the  Count  de  Saint  Paul  were  at  the  san|ie  time  upon  the  bank 
of  the  River  on  our  side,  attending  his  Majesty.  The  King^ 
.accosted  him  in  these  words,  1  Brother,'  (for  his  first  wife  was  the 
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Kiitg'ff  sister)  shall  I  be  safe  if  Icome  to  you,  and  will  you  assure 
me?^  The  Count  replied,  *  As  safe  as  a  brother  ought  to  be/ 
Then  the  King  came  on  shore,  and  the  aforesaid  Lords  with  hitm 
The  Count  de  Charolois  and  the  Count  de  St.  Paul  reeeived  him 
with  great  honout()aff  reason  good  they  should)  and  he,  being  not 
tearing  after  the  compliments  were  passed,  began  in  this  maBfnfer : 
*  Brother,  I  find  now  you  are  a  gentleman  and  of  the  family  erf 
T'rance.'  *  Why  so  ?*  replied  the  Count  de  Charolois.  *  Because/ 
(said  the  King)  ^'when  I  sent  my  Ambassador  lately  16  Lisle 
towards  your  father  and  yourself,  and  that  fool  Morvillier  *  talked 
so  saucily  to  you,  you  sent  me  word  hj  the  Archbishop  of  Narbott 
(who  is  a  gentleman,  and  indeed  he  has  shewn  himself  so,  for  every 
ohe  is  pleased  with  him)  that  before  the  year  came  about,  I  should 
repent  me  of  what  Morvillier  had  said  to  you.  You  have  been  as 
good  as  your  word,  and  much- before  your  time  was  expired.* 
Which  words  the  King  delivered  pleasantly  and  smiling,  knowing 
the  humour  of  the  person  to  whom  he  spoke  to  be  such,  that  hb 
would  be  tickled  at  such  an  expression,  and,  in  truth,  they  pleased 
him  exceedingly.  Then  the  King  went  on, '  It  is  with  such  persons 
that  I  would  deal,  who  are  punctual  to  their  promise,  and  after- 
wards he  disavowed  whatever  Morvillier  had  said  to  him,  and 
denied  that  he  had  given  him  any  such  commission.*'  Mem.  of 
PkiL  de  Com.  transL  from  the  Ed.  of  **  Denys  Godefrog  Councellir 
&nd  Historiographer  to  the  French  King^**  1674.     P.  56,  ?. 

If  the  reader  compare  with  this  passage. the  conversations 
between  Louis  and  Charjes  in  th^  last  volume  of  **  Quentin 
Durward,"  it  will  evidently  appear  to  have  been  the  basis 
upon  which  they  were  built.  And  be  will  also  observe  with 
what  admirable  tact  the  author  has  conceived  and  drawn  the 
character  of  Louis.  But  to  seize  some  prominent  featurio;, 
wd  with  a  delicate  and  masteily  hand  ,to  work  in  vivid  and 
pietoresque  colourings,  is  one  of  the  least  merits  of  this 
Sturprising  writer. 

*'  His  retinue'^  (speaking  of  the  Duke)  ^*  absolutely  biased  with 
gold  and  silver;  for  the  wealth  of  the  Court  of  £ngla.nd beibg 
exhausted  by  the  wars  of  ¥ork  and  Lancaster,  and  the*  expenditure 
of  France  limited  by  the  economy  of  the  Sovereign^  that  of 
Burgundy  was,  for  the  time,  the  most  magnificent  in  Europe." 
(Quentin  Durward^  Vol.  I.  p.  47. 

Comines  remarks,  that 

'<  At  that  time  the  subjects  of  the  house  of  Burgundy\were  very 
rich,  by  reason  of  the  aforesaid  long  peace  which  they  had  enjoyed; 

■  1 .1     I  ■  I.  »  I    ■        .         '       ■■     I  ...  I  ' 

*  Morvillier  was  the  Ambassador,  whose  unbecomiDg  language  was  made,  a 
pretence  for  the  war  between  France  and  Burgundy.  ^ 


(^14  niustraiiotu  of  Queniin  Durward. 

by  the  goodn^  of  their  Prince"  (Philip«  stimamed  the  Geoiy) 
*^  who  laid  but  few  taxes  npan  them;  so  that,  in  my  judgmentf  if 
any  country  might  be  called  then  the  Land  oj  Promise  h  was.  this 
country,  which  abounded  in  wealth  find  repose,  more  than  ever  it 
did  since*  and  it  is  now  three  and  twenty  years  since  their  misecitti 
began. .  The  expenses  and  habits  both  of  women  and  Bseii  werv 
great  and  extravagant;  their  entertainmenta  and  banquets  num 
profuse  than  in  any  other  place  thai  I  ever  saw.  Their  baths  wi 
their  treats  for  women  lavish  and  disorderly,  and  maiqr  times 
immoderate.  I  speak  of  women  of  inferior  degree.  In  shc^  the 
subjects  of  that  ^use  were  then  of  opinion  no  Prince  was  sUi9  to 
deal  with  theml  at  least  to  impoverish  them ;  and  now,  m  the 
whole  world,  I  do  not  know  any  people  so  desolate ;  and  I  fear,  the 
mta  of  their  prosperity  have  pulled  down  this  adversity  upon  theni  ( 
and  particularly,  because  they  did  not  own  and  acknowledge  Uittt 
all  good  things  proceed  from  God,  who  distributes  and  disposes' of 
them,  as  he  pleases.*'    Mem,  p.  8. 

It  IS  pleasant  to  observe  an  historian,  in  times  of  ignorahe^ 
dissoluteness  and  atrocity*  entertain  ^o  true  and  edifying  a 
leelipg  of  devotion;  a  ieeling,  unmingled'  by  the  savi^e 
barbarism  of  feudal  domination,  or  the  enthralling  influence 
of  monastic  bi|^otry.  But  to  resume.  Amongst  the  most  nn* 
pardonable  we  should  not  forget  the  making  Cardinal  Balue, 
Bishop  of  Verdun.  The  French  edition  of  the  Memoirir 
says,  that  the  first  contriver  of  the  iron  cages  at  the  castle  of 
Lockes  was  the  **  Bishop  of  Verdun :"  which,  the  oompiler 
of  the  **  Illustrations,"  whether  misled  by  the  translator,  or, 
f)f  hiso^n  accord,  interprets  ''  (Balue^j*  See  p.  61.  Brine 
was  the  son  of  a  miller,  or  as  some  think,  a  tailor  of  Verdun. 
He  was  presented  by  John  de  Melun  to  Louis  XI.  who 
made  him  Almoner,  and  gave  him  the  Abbacies  of  Fecamp 
da  Bee,  and  St.  Ouen  de  Rouen.  He  was  afterwards 
Intendant  of  Finances,  Bishop  of  Evrenx,  and  subsequently 
of  Angiers,  but  never,  of  Verdun.  See  "  ¥reuves  tt  Ob^r^ 
vations  sur  les  M^m.  de  Ph.  de  Com»  Liv.  IT.,  p.  411).'' 

We  think  we  have  now  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  there 
are  very  *'  material  errors,"  in  a  volume  purporting  to  con- 
tain full  and  exact  *'  Illustrations  of  Quentin  Durward  "^  /' 


*  Another  curious  passage  of  Quentin  Durward,  may  be  illnstratrd  faeres 
«  '  You  disapprove  of  our  giving  way  to  this  hot-headed  envoy,'  said  the  King. 
*  By  no  means,'  said  Dunois, '  I  meddle  not  with  matters  beyond  my  sphere.  I 
WM  but  thinking  of  asking  a  boon  of  your  Majesty.'  *  A  bocn,  Dunois,— wlat  is 
it }  You  are  an  unfrequent  suitor,  and  may  count  on  our  favour.'  '  I  would 
then,  yvtr  Majesty  would  send  me  to  Evreux  to  regulate  the  Clergy,*  said 
Dunois,  with  military  frankness.  *  That  were  indeed  beyond  thy  sphefe»* 
replied  the  King  smilingly.    '  I  might  order  priests  as  well,*  replied  the  Comilft 
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We  have  not  exhibited  one  third  of  these ;  and  we  are  sure» 
were  it  worth  the  trial,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  farnish  forth 
another  yolame  with  nearly  as  much  merit  as  the  present. 
We  think  likewise  that  we  have  made  good  our  opinion  upon 
the  medium  by  which  the  dapper  little  gentleman  obtained 
the  dish  he  has  served  up  to  us.  For  had  he  proceeded 
regularly  through  the  narration^  from  which  he  has  quoted 
with  pomp  enough^  is  it  possible  that  the  omissions  we  have 
noticed  could  have  occurred — ^making  all  necessary  allowances 
for  any  extraordinary  thickness  of  the  pericranium  i  We 
trow  not :  nevertheless  he  knew  it  to  be  his  duty  **  carefully 
to  supply  any  illustration  of  the  narrative  which  is  furnished 
by  authentic  relations/'  p.  12.  To  say  the  truth,  the  book  is 
ueither  bulky  nor  expensive ;  it  is,  moreover,  perfectly 
harmless;  but  we  dislike  unfounded  pretensions.  We  dis- 
like the  system  of  ^'  getting  up/'  in  which  the  **  trade"  have 
too  much,  and  too  long  indulged ;  and  we  are  totally  at  war 
with  the  unfair  and  delusive  character  of  the  volume,  whether 
as  founded  upon  the  partiality  of  its  Illustrations,  or  as 
sanctioning  an  undue  belief  that  it  is  a  work  of  care  and 
labour — and  learning. 


Art.  XI.  The  Footman s  Directory,  and  Butlers  /?e- 
memhranctr ;  or^  the  Advice  of  Onesitnus  to  his  yomtf/ 
Friemls :  comprising.  Hints  on  the  Arrangement  and 
Performance  of  their  Work ;  Rules  for  setting  out  Taiien 
and  Sideboards  ;  the  Art  of  Waiting  at  Taile,  and  can* 
ducting  large  and  small  Parties ;  Directions  for  cleaning 
Plate,  Glass,  Furniture,  Clothes,  and  all  otlier  Things 
which  come  within  the  Care  of  a  Man-servant ;  and  Ad- 
vice  respecting  Behaviour  to  Superiors,  Tradespeople,  and 
Fellow-servants,     With  an  Appendix,  comprising  various 


*  at  my  Lord  BisTiop  of  Cvreux,  or  my  Lord  Cardinal,  if  be  likes  the  title  better,  > 
call  exercise  the  soldiers  of  your  Majesty's  guard.' " 

This  circumstance  is  historical ;  although  not  relating  to  the  Count  de  Dunois, 
bat  to  the  Count  Dammartin,  (probably  Antony  de  Chabannes,  Grand  Pannetier 
of  France  in  1439,)  as  appears  by  the  fbllowing  extract. 

**  II  avoit  (Balue)  tant  inclination  pour  la  guerre  qu*il  se  trguvoit  k  la  revue  des 
troupes,  et  payoit  lui-m^me  les  spldats  qa*oa  avoit  levez  contre  cette  Ligue,  que 
h»  M^ontens  nommereot^At  bien  public  Les  Seigneurs  de  la  oour  ^toient  peu 
Contens  de.  ce  proc^de ;  et  le  Comte  de  Damnuaiin  demanda  au  Hoi  la  penmsion 
dialler  regler  le  Clerge,  et  defaire  lafonctiw  d^ EUque, pu'itque  le  FrilatfiMoit  /« 
jteitfir."    Moreri. 
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useful  Receipts  and  Titles.  Second  Editipn.  With  cok- 
siderable  Aaditions  and  Improvements.  12inD.*  pp.  386. 
Price  5^.  boards.  Hatchard  and  Son.     1823. 

Wb  know  not  how  to  excuse  ourselves  for  having  overlooked 
the  first  edition  of  this  useful  little  book ;  bat  the  best 
amends  we  can  make  for  the  itiilnre  is  to  introduce  our  read- 
ers to  the  present  '^  considerably  improved  and  enlarged** 
reprint. 

The  Introduction  is  not  prepossessing;  it  is  evidently 
above  the  cut  of  a  Footman  or  even  a  Butler ;  and  if  it  had  ndt 
put  us  into  good  humour  by  comparing  Gehazi  to  the  ser- 
vants of  a  medical  gentleman,  extorting  money  from  the  poor' 
whom  their  master  intended  to  cure  for  nothing^,  we  should 
have  been  tempted  to  throw  down  the  book  in  a  passion  as  a 
forgery,  nearly  akin  to  a  religious  novel ;  but  upon  a  little 
further  enquiry  we  were  convinced  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  volume  is  genuine.  The  Introduction,  and  a  few.other 
chapters,  are  the  only  morsels  in  bad  taste,  and  these  we^aiUH 

Sect  were  furnished  by  the  lady  and  gentleman  to  wkoa. 
Ir.  Onesimus  returns  thanks  in  his  Axlvertisement*  They 
might  as  well  have  omitted  such  phrases  as  **  moral  govem^- 
ment/'  **  careful  foresight/' ''  cheerful  enjoyment/'  and  others 
of  the  same  stamp  which  were  never  forged  in  a  pantry.  And 
they  might  as  well  also  have  omitted  telling  us,  that  ''  Ja« 
cob's  master  Laban  shifted  and  shuffled  him  about  for  twe^t^ 
years,  allied  changed  his  wages  ten  times."  The  fact  is  undc;- 
niable ;  but  Scripture  should  not  be  treated  with  so  little  oer. 
remony. 

To  come^  however,  to  the  Butler  himself ;  his  moden  of 
describing  and  arguing  can  only  be  understood  by  a  sample. 
And  passing  over  his  hints  about  early  rising,  blacking  shoes, 
cleaning  knives  and  forks,  brushing  clothes  ;  not  waiting  to 
partake  of  his  excellent  breakfast  or  lunch,  we-  shaH  exr 
tractsuch  of  his  dinner  directions  ais  appear  most  worthy^of 
notice. 

I  *^  Now,  Joseph,  we  will  leave  the  company,  as  it  were,  enjoying 
themselves  over  their  fish  and  wine>  while  we  turn  aside,  .and  haica 
a  conference.  I  will  first  observe  what  you  ought  not  to  doj^ 
while  waiting  at  dinner;,  and  then  give  directions  what. you. oo^it 
to  do ;  therefore^  you,  Edward  and  John, .  be  on  the  slexXp  whila  l 
am  speaking  to  Joseph. .  ^  .* 

^^  While  waiting  at  dinner,  never  be  picking  your  nose^  of 
scratching  your  head,  or  any  other  part  of  your  body ;  neither 
blow  your  nose  in  the  room ;  if  you  have  a  cold>  and  cannot  he1|^ 
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^i>git»  do  it  on  tbe  outoide  of  tlie  door  i  Jbut  do  not  «ound  your 
note  iike  a  trumpet^  that  all  the  house  may  bear  vi^hen  you  blew  it." 

P.  97. 

«*  Do  not  yawn  or  gape,  or  even  sneeze*  if  you  can  avoid  it ; 
juid  9$  to  hawking  and  spitting,  the  name  of  such  a  thing  is  enough 
to  forbid  ity  wkhoat  a  command.  When  you  are  standing  behind 
«  person,  to  be  ready  to  change  the  plates,  4rc.  do  not  put  your 
Mpdt  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  as  it  Ib  very  hnproper ;  though  I 
Iwive  seen  some  not  only  do  so,  but  even  beat  a  kind  of  tune  upon 
it  with,  their  fingers.  Instead  of  this,  stand  upright  with  your 
bancVi  hanging  down  or  before  you,  but  not  folded,"    P.  98. 

**  Always  serve  ginger-beer,  soda-water,  or  any  thing  of  that 
kipd,  while  it  is  in  a  state  of  eflPervescence,  or  else  it  is  not  good. 
If  there,  should  be  more  than  one  person  at  a  time  who  wants 
it,  and  oiie  bottle  holds  enough,  let  the  glasses  be  quite  ready  for 
eiuctk  person,  that  you  may  l^t  tliem  all  have  it  while  it  is  brisk ; 
jott  therefore  must  be  quick  in  doing  it ;  but  do  not  put  your 
thumb  or  finger  into  the  nepl^  of  the  bottle,  while  you  carry  it  to 
the  others,  when  you  have  served  one,  but  have  a  cork  in  your 
hand  to  put  in,  if  wanted,  which  it  will  be  unless  you  are  very 
quick,  or  else  the  liquor  will  get  fiat.''    P.  104. 

^<  If  M  any  time  you  should  not  have  wine  enough  out,  and 
more  should  be  called  fiir,  try  to  catch  your  master's  e^e^  if  you 

-  cannot  provide  it  without  him,  and  then  go  out  of  the  room.  If, 
after  waiting  a  few  minutes,  you  find  he  does  not  come,  go  back 
egiMn,  and  tell  him  tlmt  a  person  wnhes  to  speak  to  him.  Never 
ajay,  **  There  is  no  more  wine  out,'*  or  apy  thing  of  that  sort,  as, 
if  you  do,  you  will  make  yourself  appear  very  ignorant  pf  proper 
belAvipur,  and  render  your  master  liable  to  be  ridiculed  for  your 
want  of  consideration."    P.  1 1 5.  -      ^ 

<  ■  ^t  shall  now  proceed  to  give  you  and  James  directions  how  to 
manage  a  party  of  fourteen  to  dinner,  to  which  1  hope  Joseph, 
John,  and  JBdward,  will  pay  attention,  as  there  are  many  things 
.  more  to  be  done  in  a  party  o£  fourteen,  than  in  a  patty  of  six. 
If  you  have  any  Dukes,  £aris,  Lords,  or  persons  of  title,  to  dine, 
yoo  should  be  very  particular  to  serve  them  according  to  their 
priority  of  rank ;  therefore  no  one  who  does  not  know  them  per- 
sonally should  be  allowed  to  hand  the  plates,  but  only  the  sauces, 
vegetables,  bread,  &c."    P.  127.  • 

**  Hatf  past  nix  o'clock, — Begin,  if  dark,  to  light  up  your  lamps 

said  candles ;  be  sure  to  have  plenty  of  lights  in  the  passages, 

peotry,  and  other  places  which  you  may  have  to  go  through ;  get 

'  the  dish  and  plate  warmers  ready  on  the  table,  the  bread  put  round 

'in^thejoapkins,  and  the  chairs  set  round  the  table  in  thi^ir  proper 

'  •  places.     When  the  cook  has  dished  up  the  dinner,  be  quick  in 

.putting  it  on  the  table,  that  it  may  not  get  cold.     If  you  have 

ice-pails  to  ice  the  wine,  let  this  be  done ;  be  careful  not  to  dirty 

the  paik  in  putting  the  ice  in.    Let  aliot  plate  be  put  round  to 

Mm 
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ifcidi  peHOn,  and  tb^'Mdiip  j^^tttil  f#  tti^  k$ft' (if  \h6  pet9dk9^  y^ 
sefve  aD  tap  abd  bottom,  pretly-  Mtot  the  tut^cnw  Take  tf  littir  round 
the  roonny  to  see  if  every  thing  is  in  its  proper  place.  As  it  de- 
pends Upon  ybui  William,  to  edndUct  the  dkinetyj^bu  will  have 
tiiiie  to  look  over  the  table  and  o'n  the  sidc-boal-d  and  side-tabloi^ 
■While  the  rest  will  bring  im  the  things  to  joik.  Do  not  flbhy  your- 
i  >elf  iii  running  up  and  down  stairs  to  fetth  things*  the  others 
Inust  do  that,  as  the}'  have  ho  particular  char^  upon  theni^  abd 
Voo  li^ill  have  the  care  and  iai-rangeknettt  of  the  wfcol^  :  therefinre 
'fcee|>  ]^i[>tirself  cool  and  collected,  as  yoUr  heisd  oti  slick  dOGisloAS 
must  Work  more  than  yMir  hands.  ' 

*  Havittg  how  brought  you,  Willfeim,  to  the  ^ettmg  oti  the  first 
iitforB^,  and  every  thing  in  readiness  9n  the  dining-roofn,  we  Wiil 
pn^deed  to  the  arrangement  ahd  waiting  hi  table. 

^  Tlie  first  thing  which  you  should  do  id  to  appoiht  a  peivoli  to 
aiiist  ybu  in  Handing  the  wn>e,  and  taking  the'  things  from  ^^if  the 
tiitble  find  putting  them  on.  I  shall  suppose  that  James  is  fixed  ofi 
for  tlus.  You,  William,  should  stand  a  Httfle  to  the  left  of  the 
tearver,  at  the  bottom  of  tfre  table,  and  haVe  oiie  waiter  to  the 
right  of  the  carver,  then  he  wiil  be  ready  to  tffke  any  thing  from 
you,  and  hand  it  to  the  person  whom  it  is  for.  You,  Jamefr,  take 
your  standing  to  the  IcfV  of  the  carver,  at  the  top  of  the  table, 
iind  have  a  waiter  the  i^it^  as  Williarn-:  let  the  other  two  statid 
■opposite  the  middle  of  the  table,  oneOn«achs?de.  You,  William 
and  Jam^,  should  hi^ld  the  plates  to  th6  carvers,  then  give  them 
to  the  other  persons  Whfo  wart,  ^  for  them  to  hand  to  the  cbmpaBy. 
Let  each  one  have  his  own  sride  to  wait  on,  so  as  not  to  be  rtm- 
iiiiig  rotbd  the  table !'' let  thbset^d  pei>sons  who  assist  you  at  top 
iabA  bottom^  %elhe  {^sbns  who  shall  fetch  up  the  dishes,  &c.'attd 
hand  them  to  y6u ;  they  ought  tcf  loik  over  (he  biH  of  fefe,  andhib 
^erffedtly  acquainted  how-  it  ih  to  go  on  Ae  table,  or  they^  cannot 
hand  it  properly.  If  those  t^b  persons  have  the  bill  6f  fare,  tWey 
ctrti  set  the  dffshefr 'on  their  tray* 'as  they  are 'to -go  on' the  table; 
for  as  the  covers  will  be  on  tfie'dishefer,  yow  ^ill  not  be  able  io  see 
whirt^  itx  them  without  taking  the  coKrers  off,  which  d6es  not  look 
■  well  before  company. 

"  As  you,  "WiWiam,  are  at  the  bdttdm  of  the'  tabte,;>iid  near 
the  sideboard,  if  you  have  time  you  tnay^pour  cfut  the  fieeir,  toaiit 
and  water,  or  any  thing  of  this  kind  when  v^^titcd  ;  but  1  think  it 
best  for  you,  or  any  one  wlro  tlakes  charge  of  the  dinner,  tg  be 
near  ihfe  carver  to  see^and  hear  tShe  wanfsof  the  corapaify ;  there- 
fore, let  the  others  do  it.  I  ild  iitot  tAearii  by  wh^t  I  hsrve'iaid, 
thfkt  either  of  you  are  only  to  do  Just 'what  iis  "aHbtt^d  to  yim ;  a^, 
*  fbft  itisiiance,  you,  Willmm,  wonld  not  sta'ftd  to  Irear  a  pet^on  'dall 
for  a  thing  tlie  second  tiine,  if  all  the  rest  were  busy;  'or if 
the  person  who  is  on  on^  side  should  see  several  plates  ivant  chang- 
ing on  the  othef,  and  hone  on  his  own  side,  he  will  not  stand  like 
*  fiost,  and  hot  help.''    P.  l29. 
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. .  After  reiultng  thea^favng^ajplMi*  who ;Qaa,4My  ibtt  w.e  Ure 
ia  an  age  of  woadersi  Gar  fotefutbarv  n«ver  heiird  of  a  Bat-» 
ler's  Reaiembraocer^  except  as  a  sabjeci  for  the  jokes  aad 
gibes  jof  Swift;  their  cbesc^ndeatB  have  ikree  hundred  ^age« 
of  advioe  (br  the  panUrr*  e&atet^d  -  V^th  mich^  spirit  and 
eiigkialit};r>  itad  vorlby  6f  aejng  boand  up  with  Afra.  KuiidelU 
ajiri  ascribed^  wlusttter  j«st|^  or  wA  wecaahardljr  deteittiliie^ 
to  th^  olaa&ic  pen'  of  3>r.  J^lcfaener* 

If  the  wotk  bad  hot  been  disfigtored  by  aome  dabbler  in 
modern  Theology^  we  should  bate  eaid  tk&i  Lt  fleaerved  a 
place  in  ail  parochial  libraries.  The  good  bader  liimaelf  ia 
well  drawn,  the  very  king  of  old  servants.  Prosy,  particu- 
lar^ popapous,  good-natured,  aiid  occ^ionally  jocose,  he  is 
Well  calculated  to  instruct  the  rising  s^eaeration  in  practices 
and  principles  which  run  some  risk  of  being  forgotten.  But 
not  contented  with  allowing  the  parlour  and  the  kitchen  to 
profit  by  this  worthy  person's  advice,  some  spiritual  coxcomb 
bas  furnished  the  Doctor  with  the  Introduction  already  men- 
tioned, and  with  a  chapter  on  religion  towards  the  close  of 
the  volume,  in  which  fooi-boya  are  tdd  that  the  first  Christain 
dttty  is  not  to  nund  whether  their  masters  and  feUow«-servants 
MB  o(  their  i^ay  of  thinking  with  respect  to  the  outward  cere- 
kdenies  of  worship.  This  is  Contemptible  cant.  The  oCtBf- 
iiional  preaching  of  the  veteranhiihself  is  all  very  wel].  Bat 
to  tack  ott  a  Pojstscriprt  about  liberality  and  '•  the  Biblfe 
^rily^"  axid  other  topics  of  the  same  description,  is  not  quite 
JTkir.  O.nesimus's  own  Postscript  is  much  more  to  4^he  pur- 
pose, and  should  shame  the  pious  lady  or  gentleman  who  has 
ao  udasucces&fuUy  meddled  with  his  lucubrationi^.  Be  gives 
jua  an  Appendix  full  of  household  receipts,  and  **  a  Table  of 
fMrioriity  or  precedoacy  among  ladies  and  gentlemen,  intended 
aa  a  gaide  to  servants  in  waiting  on  tUein,  to  serife  them  ac- 
eojndiog  to  their  respectif e  ranks.'*  We  sball  hofie:  t(>  ,aee  a 
third  editioct  from'  which  all  spurious  matter  is  faithfulfy  ex- 
fnmged. . 


Jk&T.  XXT;  An  Mi$toKical  Sieich  of  the  International 
.  Foliay  of  Modern  Europe,  us  connected  iviih  the  Prm- 
.    cijdes  of  the  Jbaw  4>f  Nature  ctnd  of  NuitBne^-ooncludiakg 

toiih  swne  Remiarks  on  the  Holy  Alliance.    By  the  Hon. 

Frederick  Eden,  6/*  Lincoln's  Inn;  B&rrister  at  Ldih. 

8ro.    Fp.  114.     Murray.    1828* 

This  is  a  sensible  pamphlet ;  but  we  do  not  exactly  .qojdj- 
4)rehend  its  application  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
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tines.  Mr,  Eden  enamemtes  tbe  prineipfKl  aotbors  npon 
tire  Ijaw  of  Nations;  adverts  briefly  but  distinctiy  to  its  va- 
rious branches ;  to  the  treaties  that  have  arisen  out  of  it, 
and  the  part  which  different  nations  bare  taken  in  it.  He 
proceeds  to  trace  ttfe  Federal  system  from  its  origin  in 
Greece,  and  its  revival  in  Italy,  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
and  the  Holy  Alliance;,  and  the  conclusion  obviously  dedu- 
ciblefrom  his  able  sketchy  is^  that  England  was  and  is  bobnd 
to  preserve  the  balance  of  power ;  and  that  tbe  principle  of 
non^'interference  has  never  been  acted  upon*  bat  to  the  mani* 
ftst  detriment  of  our  country. 

**  The  general  adoption  of  th^e  maxips  by  the  nations  which 
corapoge  the  European  Commonwealth,  has  produced  that  long 
succession  of  wars  and  negociations,  by  wbicli  they  have  unceas- 
ingty  endeavoured  to  repress  the  spirit  of  aggrandizement  and 
and  conquest,  and  the  abuse  which  an  aspiring  nation  might  make 
of  its  superiority  and  poweir.     For  this  was  the  object  of  the  fa. 
meus  Triple  League,  and  of  all  the  measures  whicli  King  William 
opposed  to  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.    Sueh  was  also  the  Grand 
Ailimnce,  and  the  stipulations  by  which  tbe  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
:prevented  the  Union  of  Spain,  with  either  the  French  or  Ausy 
Irian  crowns,     ^nd  the  same  principle,  in  latter  times^  dicta^ 
.the.  opposition  of  Great  Britain  to  tlie  dismemberment  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy,  and  the  resistance  of  Frederick  of  Prussia  to 
.the  exchange  wluch  Austria  projected,  in  1778^  of  the  Nether^ 
.landf  fortbe  Bavarkin  succession,  by  which  the  internal  balance 
of  Germany  would  have  been  entirely  overturned.     But  the  part 
which  the  different  European  nations  have  respectively  borne  iii 
these  transactions  has  depended  on  their  geographical  situation,  their 
wealth  and  power,  and  the  peculiar  disposition  of  their  infaiftbi. 
tapts.    6orae  states,  and  more  particularly,  according  to  aii  emi- 
nent French  publicist  *,  those  of  inferior  order,  have  been  happy, 
by  a  cautious  neutrality,  to  preserve  their  independence  undbr  the 
'general  influence  of  public  law,  and  the  more  immediate  protec- 
tion of  some  powerful  neighbour.   .  But  the  great,  moiiarditcs'  of 
the  continent  and  the  insular  empire  of  Great  Britain,  .have. as* 
pired  to  a  more  decided  lead  in  public  affairs.     The  former  have 
each  alternately  endangered  by  their  ambition,  or  protected  by 
wise  and  moderate  councils,  the  peace  and  independence  of  Eu- 
rope ;  while  it  has  been  the  boast  and  good  fortune  or 'Great'  Bri- 
-  tain  to  foe' more  peculiarly  the  guardian  of  these  great  interests, 
and,  by  systematically  opposmg  tyranny  and  oppression,  to  bold 
.  Ae  baMnce  of  power  aimidst  iLe  contentions  of  lier  neighbours. 
:T|iis  delicate  o^ce,  to  which  every  great  country  has  at  times 
aspired,  requires  that  a  nation  should  possess  not  only  sufficient 
power  to  make  her  remonstrances  and  interference  effectual,  but 
'also  that  moral  consideration  and  influence  which  are  inspired  by 

"        I       '■       ■     ■'"     '         ■■■■■■■..  ,      iiiii^. 

♦  Favier. 
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fh  UAitiuil  respect £irj^bHGlaw».aQd,Jlf|(.^^  0|^all:t^pU 

atioD  to  seelcterrkbrial  a^grandizemi^nt..  Theif^e  rei(|iiifUe  9ua{itie8» 
U  18  evident,,  will  not  be  found  among  the  breaker  8lat^^wh6  ac^ 
itbemjBelvet  die  objecti  of  prbtectibn,  h'or.«niopg  Uie  grekt  mil^^ai^ 
nations  of  the  continent,  whohi  the  possdisioii  of  poir^  hair,  gene* 
rally  tempted  to  its  abuse;  and  whom  the  jealousies 'and  embarr 
rassments  inseparable  from  a  doubtful  frontier  and  a  dose  prox- 
imity to  other  states,  must  freqoiently  divert  from  steadily  ^.u|psu- 
ing^a  Hberai  and  comprehensiire  line  of  poHey.  --But'th^tafi^  all 
United  inlihe  happy  situation  of  an  insular  -iempire,  < which  equally 
prevents  all  collision  with  her  neighbours,  and  all  plans  of  conti- 
nental aggrandfkement.  To  Great  Britain,  therefore,  has  fcbe 
maintenance  of  this  equilibrium  been  committed  *  ;  in  which  of- 
fice she  lias,  with  a  few  occasional  exceptions,  displayed  a  wis- 
dom^ integrity,  and  fortitude,  which  have  rendered  ■  her  tbe  re- 
fuge and  protector  of  the  oppressed,— *'  the  arbitress  of  Europe, 
and  the  tutelfury  angel  of  the  human  race  f /'    P.  43* 

**  This  system,  which  hes  uniformly  provoked  the  undisguised 
halre4,  or  a^ected  contempt  of  all  the  oppressors  of  mankind':^, 
has  taught  its  different  members  to  consider  themselves  as  nlituerally 
placed  in  a  state  of  amity,  and  has  thus  uhited  theni  bf  mdre  sa* 
^ed  and  indissdiuble  1)^oiids  than  mere  positive  treaties  can  afibrdr 
It  has  opposed  barriers  to  the  ambition  of  the  more  powerful 
stat^  and  has  conferred  oh  the  weaker  a  degree  of  security  un-^ 
known  in  ancient  times,  and  has  ensured  to  all  **  that  happy  mix- 
ture of  union  and  independence,  which,  while  it  aiaerts  their  se- 
parate freedom  $,'*  connects  them  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  im- 
provement, and  excites  them  to  an  honourable  competition  for 
pre-eminence. 

. .  f  <  While  it  enlarges  the  sphere  of  their  relations,  it  has  also  re- 
gulated their  measures  by  the  prinqiples  of  equity  and  justice,  and 
has  thus  rendered  tlieir  existence  and  happiness,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, independent  of  the  contingencies  of  fortune,  and  the  casual 
appearance  of  extraordinary  talents.  It  has  introduced  into  their 
correspondence  a  becoming  courtesy  and  decorum,  has  abolished 
the  severities  txtd  insolent  triumphs  of  ancient  warfkre,  add  has 
b'lnited  its  objects  to  compensation  for  the  past,  and  security  for 
the  future.  If  it  has  not  entirely  extinguished,  it  has  at  least  miti- 
gated .national  animosities,  and  proscribed  that  deadly  hatred  a^d 
inexorable  resentment,  whicli  dictated  in  the  Roman  Senate  the 
dxternxination  of  Carthage  If*     And  finally,  it  has  checked  the 

*  Mr,  Burke,  Regicide  Peace,  toI.  viii.  S37. 

f  Regicide  Peace,  vol,  vtii.  15S. ' 

*^  Thus  Frederick  of  Prassia  lays  down  the  following  dii-ecti<nis  for  his  Prores- 

a^r  of  Public  Law.    *<  Touit*fi>is  il  avertira  la  jeunease  que  ce  droit  Publique, 

laan^uant  de  puitoaoce  corrective  pour  les  le  faire  obsenrer,  n'tst  qu'uQ  vaiu  ikn- 

t&ine  que  les  Souverauis  ^leat  dans  faetums,  etdanr  lea  Manil'estes,  Its  m^me 

^a'ils  le  ▼iotei]rt.")-^I%t9^Mi<^  Souvenh-Mf  dCe.  voL  5.  159. 

-  '*  Aiid  Boonaparte  expressed  nearly  sia^ar  sentiments  U>  a  deputation  of  the 

University  of  licydeof  which  was  h«ad^  by  ilie  iVifeteor  of  Public  L^^v«*' 

'*  §  10  Gibbon,  162."  "  f  0elenda  est  Carthago.** 
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rapid  flArimce  lof  conqueft,  and  iviwd  «nv||iMpenbUi  Mmer  Hi 
the  return  of  an  imiversat  monarchji  by  inai&taiiaD|^  a  regular 
equilibrium  of  power,  and  cherishiag  ihoM  lofty  feelings  of  iia- 
iJonal  independence*  which  have  ittrviTod  tlie  aeiferest  trials,  and 
}iave  rescued  the  liberty  of  the  ciViliaed .  world  ftom  the  bigotry 
of  Spain^  the  tyranny  of  Auitriay  the  orer-weening  inaolenoe  of 
JLeHFiB  XIV,  and  the  iron  despotian  of  Buonaparte/^    P.  50* 

'  :lE'lies^  opinions  are  Ulu8trat€|d  by  a  glance  at.  the  Hiatorj 
gi  Europe  ffopd  the  age  of  Qharlea  V.tQ.tbe  times  ^a  wbioh 
we  live,  and  the  treaties  which  grew. out  of  .the  downfall  of 
Buonaparte  are  submitted  to  the  test  of  thos^  rules  of  later- 
national  liaw^  by  which  Mr,  Eden  contends .  that  Europe 
ahoutd  be. governed.  We  shall  not  attanipi  to  follow  him 
throttgh  the  details  of  tifiis  sfibject.  Whether  it  was  right 
to -divide  Italy  among  its  present  rulers,  or  to  punish  Sax* 
pny  and  Denmark  for  their  adherence  to  rerolutionary 
fiance,  or  to  enlarge  the  power  of  tlie  Hoase  of  Orange, 
^r^  points  which  have  been  fully  discussed  in  an^  out  of 
Parliament;  points  upon  which  it  was  not  tp  b6  expected 
that  Mr.  Eden  could  throw  new. light,  or  that  the  opinions 
idready  formed  by  tbe^dherents  and  opponents  of  ad  minis- 
tirftlivii  would  undergo  any  material  alteration.  The  only 
portion  pf  these  Ireaties  which  can  be  considered  a  sabject<^ 
present;interest^  is  the'  *^  Holy  Alliance  ;"  and  the  inference 
te  which  Mr*  Eden's  reasoning  tends,  dithough  he  refrains 
from  drawing  it  out  in  an  express  proposition,  is,  that  the 
poalition  against  free  institutions  and  reformed  g^avernment^ 
shonld  be  resisted  for  jthe  same  purpose  and  in  the  same  man-f 
ner  asthe  Family  Compact  of  the  Bourbons,  or  the  Armed 
Neutrality  of  the  Empress  Catharine.  Snch  at  least  is  the 
interpretation  which  we  put  upon  the  following  and  seyerat 
similar  passages. 

^  This  union  ^f  the  great  military  sorereigns  is  not  nior«  op- 
posed to  the  principles  /vf  public  law,  eban  to  the  ancient  federal 
^xims  of  the  European  Commonwealth.  That  wise  and  excel- 
llint  system^ecured  the  tranquillity  and  independence  of  the  dvi« 
ilsed  world  ;\not  by  the  greater  nations  assunuog  an  anphietyonie 
fMitttro],  which  must  Becef«arily  press  excludrely  on  their  feebler 
neighbours,  but  by  maintaining  among  themselves  a  sdutary  jea- 
lousy of  each  other's  conduct,  and  a  constant  equilibrium  of  power. 
And.  as  long  as  these  pcindples  retained  tb^  full  operation^  so 
long  were  all  its  members,  from  the  tnost  potent  empire  to  the 
humblest  republic^  equally  secure  of  their  independence.  But 
there  exists,  on  the  other  h^ncL  ho  security  tnat  the  present 
union  may  not  only  reduce  the  feebler  states  to  an  entire  vassa- 
lage on  the  great  military  mons^rchs^  buttl^at  it  may  not  itself,  a( 
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no  r?l90te  period^  deg^nfr^^  inta.a  le^i^e  of  spaJlatioi)  ai^  parti* 
tlon,  io  which  even  ita  most  powerC^  iQemt>ers  niay  fall  a  sa- 
crifice. 

■  <'  Nor- is  this  system  Itfss  unfovourabte  to  the  pr^es$  df  |itera« 
t^rt^  and  the  social  and  p^itieal  iraprovemeajtof  taankind,  for  it 
will  ceriaiolj  extinguish  .all  activity  of  nind  and  6*eedom  sd  dis- 
.  eussioo.  It  will ,  iib»;he  faMmd  eq^^iy  fetal  to  individual  Uherty 
i^nd  personal  sef^Drity*  hyr^q^ii^g  ;^a8^  who  had  bepfi  gqihy  of 
I>oU(ical  ounces  of  i|^  asyliio^  in  flurqp^  and  powp^lUng  t^eni  tp 
Q^k  for  refuge  ip  aeoth^  bepusph^i^^  ^nd  4iu3  k  wpi})d..^aia 
r^ni^w  all  the  evils  j^f  uoiveraal  lO^oivir^hv^  witj^put  ita^gpngral 
tranquillity  or  traDsitpry  splendour.'*    P.,il6# 

•  The  oai;^  part  of  the  qne&tieii  mpoii  wfaioh  we  iiS^v  mate-' 
fially  from  Mr.  Edeo,  is  tfa^  advantage- to  foe  derived  from 
such  statements  as  these.  If  the  Holy  Alttaoce  should  at- 
tempt to  bring  feehtor  states  into  vassalage^  sbould  degene« 
rate  iato  a  league  of  spoliation  and  partitioB,  and  threats 
to  iatpodace  t^e  evik  of  univenal  moparcky/so  time  ought 
to  belest  in  organizing  a  systeqiatic  opposition  to  iti  tS^ich 
i>f  its  memtiers  as  sit  more  loosely  to  the  confederacy  should 
be  deiaehed  iVem  it  at  any  vacrifice ;  and  striot  tttaioli-fihonld 
he  cemented  among  those  states  -of  Europe  which  are  no 
parties  to  the  grand  treaty,  and  are  most  exposed  it  beoome 
its  Tietims. 

But  we  are  not  convinced  of  tfa^  wiffdom  ef  negocisting^ 
and  coalescing,  ai)d  arming,  in  opposition  to  tendencies  and 
ultimate  consequences.  Ne&t  to  the  fdly  of  such  a  league 
as  the  Holy  Alliance,  we  should  incline  to  place  the  folly 
of  a  countervailing  co^ition.  Until  the  Continental  Sove- 
reigns ard  gniity  of  an  act  of  spoliation,  we  should  pay  very 
Kttle  attention  to  their  dispoiiition  so  to  do.  And  we  are  sa- 
tisfied that  the  treaty  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  and  the 
condemnation  of  which  seems  to  be  the  chief  object  t>f  Mr. 
£den*s  labours,  is  best  met  as  th^  British  gOTernmont  has 
met  it,  by  calmly  disowning  its  connection  and  its  principjcs. 
There  is  no  advanteg^e  except  to  stockrjebbers  and  news- 
papers, in  keeping  ^p  aperpetual  vdarm- of  approaching  war. 
When  the  inclinations  wini^  which  the  allies  are  oharged 
iM*eak  ont  into  overt  acts,' it  will- be  time  enough  to  resist 
them*  And  there  -will  be'  «o  insdpevable  difficulty  in  form- 
ing a  ieagne  for  that  p^irposev  But  to  argu^  as  Mr.  Eden 
does,  from  the  necessity  of  pr^erving  the  balance  of  power, 
to  the  iiecessity  of  teaching  •  Enrope  to  think  more  cor- 
*fec<ly  respecting  free  fnstitations,  is  ^X  once  an  inconcluiiiye 
aad  anstate»manlike  proceeding. 
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Art.  XIII.    Don  Juan.    Caigi&^'IK.   X.  XL     ISido. 
Pp.72,     Is.    Hunt.    1888. 

With  any  appeal  to  the  todscieiice  of  hotd  "BftiaXj 
common  decency  and  common  feeling  whibh  lie  h^;6€(tniffed, 
'and  tbe  literary  reputatiou  which  he 'has  so  materially  dimi- 
nilbed  by  bis  own  wilful,  act,  we  have  entirely  done.    Oar 
present  purpose  is  merely  to  inqiiire^  and  tbitt  in  tbe  sbortjest 
possible  manner,  bow  far  be  has  in  the  present  instance  soc- 
cieededj  or  is  likely  to  succeed,  in  serving  the  interests  of  the 
ftrm  in  which  be  has  thought  fit  to  become  an  active  partner. 
Had  tbe  characteristic'  little  specimen  of  tbe  '*  cheap  and 
nasty/'  which  now  lies  before  us,  in  the  sfaupe  of  three  four- 
penny  cantos,  been  concocted  by  any  other  member  of  that 
firm,  its  intrinsic  talent  Would  hardly  have  entitled  it  to  the 
privilege  of  being  criticised ;  but  the  public  attention  wbicb 
Lord  Byron's  former  works  have  engrossed,  and  the  notiee 
which  has  been. already  taken  of  the  former  parts  of  Don 
juan,  render  it  advisable  to  persevere  in  our  nans^oas  task. 
:  The  three  cantos  under  present  discussion  (lave  only  served 
to  confirm  us  in  the  gratifying  conviction  which  we  before 
expressed,  that  Lord  Byron's  anxiety  in  the  ciiuse  of  mis- 
chief has  been  detrimental  to   bis  success.    The  meanest 
understanding  cannot  be  imposed  upon  by  such  palpable 
bravadoes  as  tbe  following: 

**.  Just  now, 

In  taking  up  this  paltry  sheet  of  paper. 
My  bosom  underwent  a  glorious  glow. 

And  my  internal  spirit  cut  a  caper."    P.  25. 
**  Thus  fur,  go  forth,  thou  lay,  which  I  will  back 
Against  the  same  given  quantity  of  rhyme^ 

For  being  as  much  the  subject  of  attack 
As  ever  yet  was  any  work  sublime, 

By  those  who  love  to  say  that  white  is  black. 
So  njuch  the  better !"    P.  72. 

Nor  will  such  ungracious  and  wry-faced  attempts  at  tri- 
umphant pleasantry,,  as  the  twenty-first  stanza  in  the  ninth 
canto  exhibits,  weigh  against  the  internal  evidence  of  rank- 
ling spleen  and  mortified  pride,  aSbrded  by  the  whole 
seventy-two  pages  before  us.  The  case  is  perfectly  plain. 
JLiord  Byron  has  perceived  too  late  that  public  opinion  has 
connected  him,  more  than  he  may  approve,  with  the'=Rimi- 
nists,  or  Cocknico- Carbonari,  or  whatev-er  name  may  ngoice 
•  the  ears  of  the  literary  club  which  he  has  been  pleased  to 
found  at  Pisa.  As  obvious  must  it  have  become  to  his  tact 
and  observation,  tliat  these  his  chosen  friends  are  scouted 
both  by  Whig  and  Tory  as  a  gang  of  despicable  Pilgarlics, 
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insensible  alike  to  EnglviU  prej«4i(Des,  '&gU«i|.pitf«pil!i» 
English  hnroour,  and  the  coi|i£»rts  ,i4:jm  English  ..fireside. 
Alike  coarse,  fluttering,  and  insignificant,  the^r  bcxfy  coUee- 
tive  has  been  rpudhlv  brashed  away,  like  a  iiadseousi  flesh-fly, 
fttm  the  front  of  Whiggism'on  whifeb  it  crawl^  for  a,  wlttle, 
and  not  even  Lord  Byron  himself  has  esoaped  a  pof(JMp  of 
the  disgrace.  The*  temperate,  keen,  and  gentlemanlike  stric« 
inres,  attribnted  to  Mr.  Jefi^rey,  representitig^  as  they  nata? 
irally  do,  the  opinion  of  his  party,  on  the  cbndiiot  and  writiiigs 
bfLfird  Byron,  bare  been  the  death-blow  to  hia. Lordship's 
self-lore.  * 

<'  This  was  the  most  unkindly  ctit  of  all  ;*' 

And  the  tone  of  good  temper  and  moderation  in  which  lie 
appears  (p.  28.)  to  receive  the  reproof,  is  falsi/ied.  bjr  the 
whole  context.  Aware  that  the  remarks  c^  the  Ediubmrgii 
Review  are  as  unanswerable  as  they  are  nnassailable,  and. at 
ii;Ioss  how  to  vent  the  mortified  feelii^s  which  they,  bavaiu- 
spired,  the  noble  bard  starts  from  bis  fawning  postoreatthe 
feet  of  Mr.  Jeffrey,  to  fly  with  the  nndistingiiishing  fury  of  a 
mad  dog  at  every  other  person  and  thing  which  can  command 
the  respect,  claim  the  forbearance,  or  gratify  the  predfleotions 
of  Englishmen.  From  the  king  to  the  humblest,  individual 
of  this  empire, 

<<  Which  'tis  the  common  cry  and  lie  to*  vaunt  as 
A  moral  country  f*    Pi  71. 

from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  good-natured  Sir.  WiHi^m 
Curtis,  from  Shakspeare  to  *'  the  g^nUe  Euphues,*^ (Heaven 
knows  who  !)  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  living  *\  Lady 
Carolines  and  Frances's,'*  **  the  drapery  Misses,"  and  '*  the 
Blues,"  nothing  escapes  him.  The  same  wretched  sarcasms 
on  the  memory  of 

**  Carotid  artery  cutting  Castlereagfay" 

**  That  long  spout 
Of  blood  and  water,  leaden  Castiereagh," 

which  disgraced  the  former  cantos  of  Don .  Juan,  and  the 
same  dull  declamations  against  the  great  Captain  of  the  age, 
are  repeated  *'  usq^ue  ad  nauseam : '  enlivened,  however,  by 
a  brainless  French  pun,  which  has  grown  stale  in  the  mouth 
of  the  veriest  ba4wd  of  the  Palais  ^yal,  and  which  stands 
as  the  frontispiece  of  this  delectable  farrago.  His  native 
country  is  designated, 

«  Of  those  true  son*  the  ttrothcr. 
Who  butchered  half  the  earth,  and  bullied  t'other.*'    P.  46. 


SU,  VmA'sp'mi  Bean  over  X4aiidoii^'  is 

**  A  huge  duQ  cupdla,  like  a  foolscap  crown 
On  a  fool's  hcAd^' 

.  In  sfaorti  the  same  tone  of  rabid  defiance  is  kept  up 
throQghoaU  excepting  >where  the  *  writer  i$  betrayed  into 
goed  hnmoiur  by  ap  opportanity  of  oreatin;  disga^t.  Tlie 
amoara  ef  aa  antiquated  virago,  and  the  pen^tie^  of  j^athfoi 
dissipation,  are  dwelt  upon  with,  the  vapid  chnckle  of  a  qiiack 
dqeior,end  the  exploits  of  a  iMt-pad  are  Qopmeniorated  in 
a  professed  plagiarism  from  Pierce  Egan,  or  soQa^  other 
scribbler  of  P.  i).  anecdotes  aqd  highway  slang. 

As  to  the  story,  it  is  a  mere  thread,  and  totally  destitate, 
thank  Heaven!  of  those  attractions  by  which  vice  knpws  hoW 
to  recommend  bims^elf*  John  Johnson,  though. a.  Uid  basr 
band,  by  his  owi^  confession^  was  a  eool,  whimsicaU  military 
philosopher,  possessing  ^  fund  of  eocentriQ  hoo^our  in  hi$ 
way;  Dndii  and  her  companion  were  very  sufficient  deoeyt- 
dncks ;  and  the  escape  frotn  the  seraglio,  and  flight  across  Ibe 
£rimticr,  offered  a  wide  field  for  romantic  and  amusing  adve»- 
tere.  Now  mark  the  difference.  The  above  personages  are 
not  once  named^  and  the  ,who1e  tale  may  be  CQinprized  mh 
follows.  .  Jaan  .arrives  at  $t»  Fetersbargh  with  Snvaroff  s 
dispatches;  is  presented  to  the  Empress  Catherine  in  **  unr 
curdled  stockings,"  and  .  . 

*^  Brilliant  breeches,  bright  as  a  Cairn  Gorme,'^ 

i^.by^er  first  taken  into  keeping,  and  next  sent  to  England 
on  a  political  mission,  where  the  story  leaves  him  in  the 
cbarap.ter  of  Gioyanpi  in  Loudon,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  ton  and  notoriety.  Such  is  ^  full  abstract  of  the  three 
cantos  before  us.  It  would  be  difficult  to  quote  any  passage 
'innstrative  of  the  mefin  argument,  without  insult  to  our 
female  readers,  and  we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the 
four  first  stanzas  of  each  canto,  as  detached  specimens  of 
delicate  saifcasm,  ^obU^e  reflection,  and  clear  reasoning. 

Canto  IX; 

L 
,  f  *  Ofa^  Wellington !  (or  <  Vilainton' — for  Fame 
Sounds  the  heroic  syllables  both  ways ; 
France  could  not  even  conquer  your  great  name, 
But  punned  it  down  to  this  facetious  phrase — 
Beating  or  beaten  she  will  laugh  the  same) 

You  have  obtained  great  pensions  and  much"prais&  ; 
(Tlory  like  your's  should  any  dare  gainsay, 
Humanity  would  rise,  and  thundpr  *  Nay  ♦  f 


■^         ■'    '  ■  '     tin   M  ■      'S  ■ 


*    M 


Query-i^ AV/^ }  Prmier's  tkjvW* 


*'  I  AcmH  thMcthafe  yen  iMcwl  K'^i'^^^id^Qite  w«U 
In  MarMt's  afiair^-^tD  4k^  ^iwat.tksbbjr. 
And  like  some  oAef  thiogi  wott*t  do  tO' tdUf  ' 

Upon  your  tomb  itt  WestmMtiif^oid  dbbey* 
Upon  the  rest  'tfsiiiot.wonk  whilotO'  dwdl,  n 

.Swdi  taka  bduf  fiir  ^o  tea  houra  of  soMae  tabby ; 
But  though  yottv  yeart  418  aioo  teMl  faat;  lo  Ztto, 
In  fact  your  Grace  .it  Mill  but  m^^mr^  Stio* 

^*  Thoiigji  Britiohi  oiaeii  (and  paya  you  toa)  9a  mdcht 
Yet  Europe  donbtleaa  owe*  yoa^r^tij'taare ; 
You  bare  repaired  Ltfghffnacy 'a  ortitdiy' : 

A  prop  not  quUe  §0  certain  im  bofordV 
The  Spanish^  and  the  Rnindi  ba  wall  aaDttiah^ 

Have  feeto,  and  felt,  bowstroirgly  youire^forr/ 
And  Waterloo  haa  made  the  world  your  debtor, 
■'    (I  wiah  your  bards*  vrould  aiog^it  rather  batter.)  . 

.   :  IV. 

**  You  are  *  the  best  oF  cut4hroat8  :* — do  not  start ; 
'  t'he  phr^^  ifi  Shaktpie^cef  »;and  9pt  munppUed ;-« 
War's  a  braiiHP^^>'iPg»  ^ii^'pe-sUttipg  art^ 

tJnless  Iier  caujs^  by  Kigbt  b9  saoc^^ed- 
If  you  have  acte4  wtjQ^  &  gcneroufli  party 

The  World,  not.^b^  World's  Qiasj^ri^  ifUl  decide^ 
And  I  shall  be  delightQfi  io.  Jearn  wboi  ... 
Save  you  and  yomsj  have  gaioedr  ky^  WaSj/srloo  V*    P.  3. 

•  ■  ■  '  -   Canto- X.        *  ■-"'   -  ' 
I. 

^<  When  Newtoo  saw  a»  apple  fall,  he  found 

In  that  slight  startle  fVom  hit  ooittemplatioiK^ 

'Tis  said  (for  I'll  not  answer  above  groufnd 
For  any  sage's  creed  or  ealculatioo-^) 

A  mode  of  proving  that  the  earth  tuimed  round 
In  a  most  natural  whirl,  calted^ Gravitation;* 

And  this  is  the  sole  mortal  w|io  could  grapple^ 

Siaoe  Adami  wilh  a  ikll,  or  vHh  tm  ap^ow 

11. 

^  Man  fell  with  apples^  and  with  apples  rote; 
If  this  be  true ;  for  wo  mutl  deem  the  mode 
In  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ooald  discloae 

Through  the  th0B  unpaved  stars  the  tutnpike  road, 
A  .thing  to  oouoterbalanee  human  woesr 

For  ever  shice  immortal  man  hath  glowed 
With  all  kinds  of  cnechaoics,  and  full  soon 
*  8team..<ogiae8  wJH  eonduistiiim  to  tbe  Moon. 


T 

IIL 

<<  Andw1iere(bfethbex«iidiami--^WlifyjiiBt^i^^      ' 
Id  taking  ttpthis  pakiy  sheet  of  paper^     • 

My  bosom  tumerwieBt  ft  :giorious  glow,  ■■■-. 
And  my  iiMenittL  spirit  out  a  caper  r 

And  tliottgfa  so'macfa  kifimor^'at  I  ktioir^r  •    «.     t-  : 
To  thoae^wko,  by  tbe  dtntnf  gflaw  aad  vapovv. 

Discover  atars*  aoid  sail  in  tbe  wind^a  eye, 

I  wish  to  do  as  much  by  Poesy. 

IV. 

<^  In  the  wind's  eye  I  have  sailed,  and^l;  but  for    '  - 

The  stars,  I  own  my  telescope  is  Aim ; 
But  at  the  least  I  have  shunned  the  comtnonr  shore. 

And  leaving  land  far  out  of  sight,  woidd  skim 
The  Ocean  of  Eternity :  the  roar 

Of  breakers- has  not  daunted  my  slight',  trim,^ 
But  8tiU  sea«worthy  skiff;  and  she  may  float 
Where  ships  have  foundered,  as  doth  many  a  boat.*'  P.  %$. 

Cakto  XL 

......  ■      I.--.  .      '        -        • 

**  When  Bishop  Berkeley  said  *  there  was  no  matter,* 
And  proved  it^ — ^*twas  ho  matter  What  he  said : 

They  say  his  system  His  in  vain  to  batter. 
Too  subtle  fbr  the  airiest  homiin  head  ;' 

And  yet  irbo  can  believe  it  ?  I  would  shatter 
Gladly  all  matters  down  to  stone  of  lead. 

Or  adamant,  to  find  the  world  a  spirit. 

And  wear  my  head,  denying  that  1  wear  it* 

JU. 

*/  Wliat  a  sublime  disce^ery  'twas  to  make  the 
Univ^r^  univerealtegotismr 
Tliat's  all  ideal-^M  ourselves :  I'll  stake  the 

World  (be  it  what  you  will)  that  M«i/*8  no  schism. 


»    N 


Heaven's  brandy,  though  our  brain  om  hardljrliear  h. 

in. 

*^  For  ever  and  imon  cdiiies  Indige&tion,   '     :  ,'  \ 

(Not.the  rtost  *  dainty  Ariel')  and  perplexes   .  ' 
Our  soarings  with  another  sort  of  question : 
'    And  that  which  aft^r  aR  my  spitrit  vex!^,    * . ' 
Is,  that  ,1  find  iii»  spot  where  man  <^n  -  rest  eye  on, 

W4thout'Cen&wioBr  of  the  sort»  andAexes^^  > 
Of  beiiigs,.  stars^  .and  this  imridiUed  wonder,^ .  -. 
The  n^wldy.wkidii  at  thie  warst^s  %,  gjorieus  blunder-^ 


Hon  Jud^. 

IV. 

<Mf  It  be  Chance;  or  if  it  be  according. .  . 

To  the  old  text,  8tiU  better  ^-^lett  it  ahoulct 
Turn  out  80,  well  say  Dotbiog 'gaiDtl  the  wordings 

As  8e?eral  people  think  such  hazard's  rude* : 
They're  right ;.  our  days  are  too  bHef  for  afibnling  , 

Space  to  dispute  what  no  one  ever  could 
Decide,  aqd  evfry  bodyont  ^/b^  will 
Know  very  clearly— or  at  least  lie  still."    P.  48. 

Those  cnrioas  readers  who  wish  to  explore  stilt  farthef^ 
may  learn  the  following,  undispoted  troths ;  that  England  is 
famishing,  that  the  Doke  of  Wellington  loves  potatoes,  that 
Emperors  fall  with  oats,  that  worlds  pop,  that  men  are  mag«^ 
gots^  that 

.  *V  The  eye 

In  love  drinks  all  life's  fountains,  save  tear^  dry ;''   P.  19. 

that  tbpnght  clings  ''  like  a  wlielp.  to  its  teat,"  that  Lord 
Byron's  ancestors  received  eight*and- forty  manors  from 
William  the  Conqueror,  that/*  the  world  is  only  one  At- 
torney;'' and  other  well-expressed  facts,  whose. importance 
will  be  duly  appreciated.  The  puzzling  wapt  of  .coonectioa 
in  the  rellective  passages,  is  thn^  candidly  accounted  for  by 
Lord  Byron  himself: 

*'  *  The  time  is  out  of  joint,' — and  so  am  I  ;• 
I  quite  foi^t  this  poem's  merely  quizzical, 

And  deviate  into  matters  rather  dry.  ^ 

1  ne'er  decide  what  I  shall  say,  .an4  this  I  call 

Much  too  poetical ;  Men  should  know  why  7 

They  write,  and  for  what  end ;  but^  note  or  te^t, 
I  never  know  the  word  which  will  come  next.'*    P.  13. 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen!  We  can, hardly  suppose  that 
the  author  of  Cfailde  Harold  and  Sardanapulus  has  grown 
incurably  dull;  or  that,  contrary  to  the  case  of  tlie  X>uke  of 
Wellington,  whom  he  tries  to  prove  an  elderly  man  and  a 
young  hero.  Lord  Byron  himself  is  become  superannuated  in 
intellect,  though  young  in  years*.  Rather  let  us  take  him  at 
his  word,  and  supposing,  as  he  as;serts  in  p.  26« 

'*  That  he  has  more  than  one  muse  at  a  pinch," 

transfer  the  stigma  tp  that  non*descript  goddess,  who  seems 
pecaliarly  to  have  presided  over  the  composition  of  Don 
Juan.*  In  the  first  canto  we  saw  her  elegant,  highly  talented, 
and  graceful,  and  lamented  her  deflection  from  virtne.  Wd 
can  trace  her  subsequently  through  each  stage  of  deteriora^ 
tion,  till  we  find  her  a  camp-follower  at  Ismail,  still  possess^ 
ing  atlureroehts  of  a  coarse  and  sensual  sort,  and  thongh  tho^ 
roughly  deprared,  full  of  anecdote  and  adventurous  spirit 


680  Episcopal  CAuirch  iH  America. 

In  tbe  present  three  cantos.  w&  behold  her  a  reckless  and 
desperate  outcast  from  sooiety*  smarting  nnder  the  sen^e  of 
universal  negleot,  and  ^exrting  it  ka  the  rour  of  scurrilous 
defiance  against^ver^  one  who  eMies  in  her  way :  her  con- 
versation a  mixtni^  of  metaphysical  scrtlps  pickc^i  np  in  tbe 
course  of  her  former  edticationy  with  broader  si  tog,  and 
xnore  unblushing  indecently,  than  she  had  as  yet  veiitored 
upon.    Such  is  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress,  the 

decline  and  fall,  of  the  tenth,  or  Joanic  muse. 

I    ■   •  _.  ■    .  '  .  • 

Praeni  State  of  Religion,   and  particularly  of  the  Fr€* 
testant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  tfniied  States  of  Anierica. 

Art.  XIV.  An  Introductory  Address,  on  Occasion  of  the 
Opening  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Fro- 
iestdnt  Episcopal  Chutch  in  the  United  States  cf  America. 

•  By  John  Henry  Hc^rt,  D,D.  Bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Ejmcopal  Church  of  the  Stai£  of  New  York.  Pp.  40. 
ISewYork. 

Art«  XV.  nfc  O^n&titufion,  Act  of  Incorporation ,  and 
Statutes  ^  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Pro* 
testant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  Pp.  30k 
New  York. 

AiiT.  XVI.  A  Pastorai  Letter  to  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chwrch  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  from  the  Bishops  of  the  same.  Pp.  20.  New 
York.    1888. 

Art.  XVII.  Jimmals  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  JBishops, 
Clergy^  and  Laity y  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America,     Pp.  116.     New  YorkV 

We  are  inclined  to  believe,  from  the  sources  of  informatioii 
to  which  we  baVe  had  access^  that  the  state  of  religion  in 
the  United  States  of  America  is  not  so  unpronrising  as  has 
heen  sometimes  supposed.  The  old  settled  parts  of  thf^ 
TJnion,  and  particularly  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  are 
in  general  wetl  funiisrhed  with  places  of  worship,  in  wliich 
service  is  regularly  pertbrmed  by  the  ministers  oif  tbe' Various 
reIig;ious  denominations  to. which  tbey  b^ong.  in  soma 
plaees  the  congregations  possess  property ;  but  in  geaorai 
ibna  clergy  are  stipported  by  tlie  rents  c^'  pe\Ys  and  the  ,0i|hh 
fioriptions  Qf  the  people.  The  new  settlieanents,  trhifb  coh^t 
prjite  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country,  are  |iot  so  wi^d 
furnished  with  tbe  means  of  pubJic  worship  and  re}igipu^  ua^ 
stVuctio'n.  Missionary  sooieties  are,  how^ver^  orgauiaa^* 
who  send  out  missionaries .  to  these  d^stitirt^  ^ettlemeat^i; 


and  the.  peqple,  wliece  tb^  have  n^itber'  ^  moiildr  joot  a 
|>lace  i»f  worship,  loeet  on  Sundtiys  in  sQhool^hooses,  Mad 
some  approved  person  among  them  offers. social  prayer,  and 
reads  a  sermon.  These  persons  are  styled  in  the  JBpiscppal 
Church,  Lay- Headers,,  who,  when  tl^ereis  no  ministeri  read 
such  parts  of  the  Liturgy  as  are  not  stxictiy  appropriated  ta 
the  clej;ical  office. 

The  ProtestajQt  Episcopalians  in  the  United  States  are  not 
near  sq  numerous  as  the  CQUgregatioo^Iists  orlndependenM'f 
who  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  Eastern 
States^  and  tiie  Presbyterians,  the  Baptists,  aind  the  Me- 
thodists. The. original  settlers  of  New  Englandf  which  has 
been  the  hive  tbat  lias  peopled,  in  a  great  measure,  tb^ 
new  regions  of  the  Western  world,  were  Puritans.  ThQ 
Episcopal-Church  commenced  in  the  then  colony  of  Connec- 
ticut, only  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  since 
has  been  gradually  extending  itself,  and  is  noiv  very  t^^ 
spectable  in  th^t  state.  The  close  of  the  war,  however, 
>^hich  Jed  to  American  Independeace,  found  the  Episcopal 
Churdh  in  the  United  States  deprived  almust  entirely  of  its. 
clergy ;  who  bein^  loyalists,  had  generally  left  the  cpiMitry« 
It  h^.  to. contend  with  various  other  difBcultios  of  the  n^os^ 
serious  descriptien.  From  this  sti)te  of  depirefisioa  it  ia^ 
emerging,  and  the  increase  of  its  members  is  greater  in  some 

f)laces  than  could  reasonably  be  expected.  It  is,  we  be« 
ieve,  most  numerous  and  influential  in  the  State  of  NeW; 
York;  one  fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  clergy  in.  the 
United  States  being  in  that  diocese,  and  the  number  havii^f;^ 
doubled  within  twelve  oi»  fifteen  years.  We  are  pleased  to  find 
that  besides  the  diocesan  missionary  societies,  a  GenenU 
Missionary  Sodetj/t  is  organized,  the  especial  object  of  wiiich 
is  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  newly  settled  districts  in 
the  United  States. 

It  id  with  no  little  pride  and  gratification  tbat  we  thus 
perceive  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  that  country,  a 
church  which  gratefally  acknowledges)  in  the  Preface  to  h^ 
Liturgy,  tbat  4ie  is  **  indebted'  to  the  Church  of  England 
for  het  first  foundation,  and  for  a  long  continuance  of  uarsitig 
care  and  prelection;"  and  from  whom  she  has  jaotessenti'- 
ally  departed,  further  than  local  circpm^tantes  required^ 
rising  in  importance  and  respectability,  both  as  to  the  number 
and  to  the  principles  and  character  of  her  clergy, and  mem- 
bers. I'he  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  a  convention  of  laer 
bishops,  clergy,  and  laity,  and  several  documents  relative  to 
the  General  Theological  Seminary  tor  the  Education  of  Caii-^ 
didates  for  Orders,  which  she  has  established,  and  which  now 
lie  before  os,  afioi*d  striking  evidenc^t  of  this  fact 
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At  Uid  close  of  what  is  called  in  Atterica,  **  Tlie  War  of 

Independeiice/'  tbeBpiscopal  Charob,  as  has  beenobservedf 
was  almost  extinct.  The  numbers  of  the  Clergy  are  now  as 
follows  : — Eastern  Diecesey  consisting  of  New  Hampshire^ 
Massaefaosetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont— One  bishop, 
forty  clergyHoen.  Canneciicut-^One  bishop,  forty^six  clergy* 
men.  New  Yort-^One  btsbop,  ninety-two  clergymen.  New 
Jersey — One  bishop,  thirteen  clergymen.  Pennsylvania^^ 
One  bishop,  thirty-six  clergymen.  Maryland — One  bishop, 
forty-four  clergymen.  Delaware — Three  clergymen.  Vir^ 
jpsua — One  bidiop,  thirty* three  clergymen.  North  Carolina 
<^— One  bishop,  eight  clergymen.  Sojith  iJaroKna — One 
biihop,  twenty-seven  clergymen.  OAio — One  bishop,  seven 
cIcv^ynMA.     Oeorgior-^FovLT  clergymen.    Total— 3to. 

In  each  state  or  diocese  there  is  a  convention  meeting 
annually,  consisting  of  the  bishop,  of  the  clergy,  and  of  lay- 
delegates  from  the  congregations.  In  this  convention  the 
biHhep  presides,  and  delivers  annually  an  Address  on  the 
stale  of  the  Church.  A  Charge  is  a  distinct  act,  and  is  con- 
sidered, as  particularly  directed  to  the  clergy  on  their  duties, 
or  on  some  important  points  of  doctrine.  These  diocesan 
conventions,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  make 
such  regulations  as  local  circumstances  rehire. 
'•  Bat  the  Church  at  large  is  governed  by  a  Oenerai  Con- 
vention meeting  trienniidly,  consisting  of  the  bishops,  who 
sit  and  scie  as  one  bouse;  and  the  clerical  and  lay  deputies 
fnMn  the  diocesan  conventions,  who  meet  and  vote  as  anotber. 
A  concurrent  vote  is  necessary  to  every  act  of  the  conven* 
tion  ;  and  ia  the  house  of  clerical  and  lay-deputies,  whenever 
demanded  hy  the  clerical  or  lay-representation  from  any  state, 
the  clergy  and  laity  vote  separately,  and  a  concurrent' Tote  is 
neeessary  to  constitute  a  vote  of  that  •  house.  Tins  the 
bishops,  the  clergy,  and  the  laity  of  the  Church,  have  a 
negative  on  one  another,  agreeably  to  the  principle  on  which 
HoORKR  defends  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Engtand; 
in  uniting  the  King  and  Parliament  iu  ecclesiastical  lepsla- 
tiofi  with  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  in  colivocation. 

This  General  Convention  met  in  May  last ;  and  we  observe 
in  their  Journals  a  Report  on  the  State  of  the  Charch,  irom 
which  we  make  the  foUowing  extracts. 

"  Vermotii, 
'*  There  has  been  a  gradual  and  steady  advancement  of  the  Churdi 
in  Ais  State,  sinee  the  last  raeedag  of  the  Triemiial  Coaventaav.  By 
a  ^latedecisien  of  the  Si^eme  Court  of  the  United  fikaSes,  a  Issge 
amount  of  landed  pr<^ierty  is  expected  to  come  into  d^  poiansainn 
of. the  Church,  which  will.aflbrd  a  permanent  reiMniMr  m  dm  aop- 
port  of  the  Clergy,  for  which  the  gratitude  of  Episcopalians  ia  due 
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to  that  venerable  Society,  which  mtothe  first  in  those  exertions  for 
the  promotion. of  Christianity,  that  so -pttittliayly  distinguish  'the 
proiseat.  peripd»  which  has  done,  and  is  s^all  doing,  so  much  fbir  ex- 
tending the  influence  of  pure  and  undefijiad  teligioni  on  this  and  on 
the  other  conMnentr— the  Society  ia  England  ibr  Propagating  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts." 

"  MfUsachmUi.  . 

**^  l!he  Church  in  this  Diocesei  may.  justly  Me  represented  as  flou« 
rishing,  if  we  take  into  view  ihe  difficulties  and  trials  which  it  has 
had  to  encounter.  Notwidistanding  tlhie  political  and  religious  pre* 
judices  which  operated  here  with  peculiar  hostility,  there  were  17 
churdies  founded  in  Massadbusetts  proper,'between  the  years -1679 
and  1774.  During  the  Revolutibh  two  clergymen  only  contihlied 
theiBxuSrcise  of  their  public  ministradohs ;  yet  of  the  17  thus  fouAdM; 
IB  have  be^  preserved  to  this  day,  through  evil  re{K>rt  arid  good 
repoirt ;  and  though  most  of  them  are  small,  they  are  still  United 
anat,«triving  together  for  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.-'  -       ' 

*^  The  Jiumtor  of  Clergy  in  Massa<;hasetts  is  j^,  of  whom  tbretf 
only  are. in  Deacon's  orders."  ^      ■  ->  » 

".  No  material  change  has  taken  place  in  the  Church  of  Rh0de« 
Island  during  the:last  three  .years.  The  sieveral  congregations  are 
in  a  state  of  continued  prosperity."  '   .     ^.  . 

.     "Connecticut,    ■ 

"  The  state  of  the  Ghurdi  "m  the'Diocese  of  Cohneeticut'h^  been 
steadijy  improving  since  the  last  Triennial  Se|K>rt;  and  how  gene- 
rally appears  under  prosperous  circumstatioes.  Tn  sbme  ihst^tneei^; 
the  ihchciease  of  communicants  has  been  altogether  uhprecedeulfed  ; 
and  in  every  parish,  where  the  ministrations  of  the  word  and  brdii^ 
nanMm  are  regularly  enjoyed,  the  congregations  ife  a^aticihg'  in 
nuaber,-zea1,  and<wre8pcctability.'*  •  ....•'•    '•:■:■         » 

^SXhe  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  consist  at  present  of  die'  Bisfaopv 
forty  Piresbyters^  and  four  Deacons."  ''-.-■    * 

*^i  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  KnowledgOyliaving 
deterinuned  to  devote  its  receipts  for  the  ,pi:esentr  to  the  support  of 
pniraioi^rs  within,  the  Diocese,  has  been  enabled^  by  the  annual  col? 
lectiops  in  the  several  parishes,  and  by  the  aid  of  auxiliary  sodeties 
est^]ished  in  many  of  mem,  to  emph^y  two  or  three  active  missiona- 
ries, whose  labours  have  been  already  crowned  with  the  most  jSatter- 
ing  success."  ..  / 

"  Sunday  schools  are  generally  establi^ied  throughout  the 
Diocese;  and  by  the  i^option  of  measures  ibr  pursuinj^  a  isyste- 
matic  course  of  instruction,  Itrcbecodiing-  tifghfy  benidfidal  to' the 
interest  of  the  Church."         ,.  .. 

*>xA.  maworial  .is.  now-  before  the  State  .Leffi8latare»  |»rayiQg  for 
the^shasfeeKiof  a. college^  to  be  located  rMheFVmiliaitford^MSddk* 
towp/or  New-HaT«i,  and  to  be  under  the  patronage  and  diteeiMn 
of  Epiacoppilians;" ..    •. 

tin 
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"  The  DiocQse  of  New-Yozk  eontaint  e^ty-nineCiergymeii,  rSg* 
^  Pvihopt  suity*Bin0  Presbyters,  and  nineteeb  Deacons,  andoN* 
jtondred  and  twentf-seven  congregations.** 

**  Twenty  Misflioaaries  are  at  present  employed  in  this  Diocese^.^ 

"  Missionary  labours  continue  to  receive  much  attention,  and  t# 
be  very  usefully  prosecuted*  The  appointment  and  charge  of  the 
JlfiSpioD^es  rest  solely  with  the  eccksiaatical  authority.  There  are 
a  nuinber  of  Missionary  Societies ;  but  their  eoaly  object  is  toc  cotteef 
funds  te  be  placed  at  the  disfx^sal  of  the  Committee  for  Propagatbig 
Ae  Crospeh  which  is  appcanted  fay  ihe  Gonvehuon^and  of  which  the 
Pisiiop  is»  €9S  ^fimf  civiinoan.  As  an  knportant  ponion>  of  mu 
pe»t$m  country  is  inclttded  widuii  the  bounds  of  New-York|  iod 
the  rapid  inpvense  of  iu  popnlaticai  renders  obvious  the  dutj  of 
^:iLtendiBg  to  it  proportionable  means  Ibi  the  division  of  the  prin^ 
fixiw  and  practice  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  gra^fying  to  find  this  seciipn 
of  our  Church  Bestowing  its  efforts  ih  this  way.  There  are  anov* 
^l^rsisodt  in  ytdous  ways,  within  the  Diocese,  and  devoted  lo  this 
ob|ect,  about  S,500  dollars.  The  rep6rts  of  the  Missi(»ianes  afCoid 
the  gratifying  hope  that  mudi  good  to  religion  and  the  Church  is 
thus  dTenting^ 

**  Besides  these  missionary  exertions  at  home,  the  members  (^ 
the  Church  in  this  Diocese  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  late  earnest  and 
affecting  appeal  of  the  Bishop  of  Ohio  for  assistance  to  the  Mis- 
aionlury  Society  of  that  Diocese,  from  the  more  &vaured  sections  x>f 
the  Clnir^  in  the  Atlantic  States.  It  appears  by  die  returns /bf  die 
Ik^Oftt  of  the  Ohio  Society,  that  of  the  2,911  dollars  9  cents  raised 
|iT  him,  1,9^9 .  dollars  17  cents,  were  from  the  Diocese  of  New* 

Yofkt. 

**  The  Several  Societies  of  the  Church  in  this  Diocese  continue 
their  beneficial  operations.  Under  their  auspices.  Bibles,  Common 
Prayer  Books,  and  Religious  Tracts,  are  distributed  in  considerable 
numbers,  funds  are  raised  for  missionary  purposes,  and  the  benefits 
of  gratuitous  Sunday  instruction,  extended  to  a  large  number  of 
children  and  others.  As  connected  with  this  latter  branch  of  rdi-* 
gious  charity,  may  be  mentioned  the  existence  and  suceessfid 
(operation,  in  the  city  of  New- York,  of  an  Episcopal  Charity  School, 
origitially  established,  long  before  the  Revolution,  hut  lately  enlarged 
and  organized  on  Dr.  BelFs  system,  extending  daily  instruction  to 
250  poor  children,  and  particularly  devoted  to  their  improvement  in 
Cluristian  knowledge  and  piety. 

"  It  appears  by  the  address  of  the  Bishop  to  the  last  Convention, 
that  there  is  now  a  fiiir  prospect  of  securing,  at  Geneva,  in  thi^ 


*  4t  »ppe|iri,  that  since  the  last  Triennial  General  Convention,  8evf;n  neir 
Clim^liSf  have  ^eQ  organized  in  this  cHocese,  and  eight  new  churches  conse^ 
craied  by  (ne  Bishop. 

f  It  apfiears  alro  from  a*  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Genecal  Theolofieaf 
Seoiioary,  that  iu  the  State  of  New  York,  20,000  dollars  have  bren  rali^ed  for  the 
General  llieological  Seminary,  besides  a  legacy  of  about  60,000  dollars  frgoi  a 
j^entlemsQ  of  the  city  uf  New  York. 
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Diocese,  what  has  been  to  long  a  desiilLenttim  in  our  Church'-^a 
College,  to  be  under  ths  management  and  direction  of  her  members. 
Should  the  efforts  to  this  epid  prove  successful,  as  there  i»  ereiy. 
reason  to  hope  they  will,  very  essential  benefit  to  the  cause  of  bur 
Churdi  and  religion,  may  be  anticipated. 

'^  To  this  notice  of  matters  relating  to  the  outward  State  g(  the 
Church  in  this  Diocese,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  add,  that  theve 
is  reason  to  hope,  that  in  the  much  more  ^sential  point  of  sptvitual 
prbsperi^,  the  divine  blessing  coirtittues  to  rest  upon  it ;  and  that 
in  the  enjoyment  of  thi%  very  satisj&ctory  evidence  is  afforded  of  the 
Mitocal  tendency  of  the  institutions  of  our  Church,  and  of  consci-* 
.^itiotia  adherence  to  her  primitive  and  evangefieal  order,  to  promote 
llie  interests  of  true  Gospel  piety,  and  with  them,  the  glory  of  the 
Suvibur,  and  the  spiritual  and  eternal  good  of  his  people." 

"  New-Jersey. 

**  In  New  Jersey  the  Church,  continues  gradually  to  improve/^ 

**  The  Sunday  Schools  are  flourishing,  and  promise  much  good. 
Very  considerable  benefit  is  derived  &Ohi  the  Missionary  fund,  which 
is  gradually  increasing." 

"  The  Episcopal  Society  of  this  Diocese,  for  the  Promotion,  qf 
Christian  Knowledge  and  Piety ,  which  was.  instituted  principally  far 
the  distribution  of  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  Tracts,  has  succeeded 
beyond  calculation.  ltd  support  is  derived  chiefly  from  four  dr  five 
congregations ;  yet  it  has  been  able,  through  the  smiles  of  Provr- 
dence,  to  distribute,  and  aln^pst  altogether  gratuitously,  upwarda  of 
two  thousand  Prayer  Books,  besides  a  large  number  of  Bibles,  an^ 
more  than  five  thousand  Tracts.  Its  permanent  fund  also  exci9edf» 
1000  dollars. 

"  The  congregations,  with  an  occasional  exception  of  one  or  two, 
are  visited  yearly  by  the  Bishop. 

**  From  all  these  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  the  Church  in 
&is  Diocese  is  regularly  improving,  both  in  its  temporal  and  spiritual 
concerns.  May  it,  under  the  blessing  of  its  Divine  Founder  and 
.  Head,  stiji  progress,  and  become  instrumental,  in  a  higher  degree, 
•  to  the  promotion  of  his  glory,  and  the  best  interests  of  men." 

"  Pe7insylvania» 

"  The  Diocese  of  l^ennsylvania  consists  at  present  of  the  Bishop, 
twenty-nine  Presbyters,  four  Deacons,  abd  forty-four  congrega- 


tions." 


'*  Sunday  Schools  exist  in  many  of  the  parishes,  and  are  flourish*- 
ing.  Their  effects  have  been  highly,  beneficial  both  upon  |>upi]a.and 
tea<;hers;  1,587  scholars  were  reported  from  eleven  congregations^. 
Bible  classes  have  been  established  in  some  parishes,  and  have  been 
found  highly  advantageous. , 

**  In  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  some  respectable  ladies  of 
tlie  city  of  Philadelphia,  a  Scholarship  has  been  establiahed  in  thjp' 
General  Theological  Seminary  by  the  deposit  ot2J)00  dollars  in  its 
Treasury.     In  aid  of  the  same  institution,  a  board  of  agebts^  ~e!)tl^ 
blished  in  Philadelphia,  has  collected  1,500  dollars* 
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"  The  Church  in  this  Diocese  has  exhibited  much  nkerait-in'tille 
concerns  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  Several 
public  meetings  were  held  in  Philadelphia  to  promote  its  important 
objects.  Eight  Auxiliary  Societies  have  been  organized.  Some  of 
the  Clergy  have  been  made  patrons  by  the  female  members  of  therr 
'Congregations.  The  Treasurer's  statement  shews  that  in  Fennel- 
•vania  there  are  ten  patrons,  nine  life  subscribers,  and  seveuty^^iie 
anhuial  subscribers. 

"  The  interest  thus  exhibited  in  the  cause  of  this  institution,  has 
not,  aiid  it  is  trusted,  will  not  affect  the  coilCems  of  those  societies 
which  have  been  established  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  'Cbtirdi 
•within  the  bounds  of  the  Diocese.  The  Society  for  the  Advance- 
ment  of  Christianity  continues  its.  useful  labours.  Eight  Cler^^neB 
have  acted  as  its  Missionaries,  or  have  been  assisted  from  its  ran&, 
while  they  were  endeavouring  to  build  up  in&nt  churches.  Three 
Missionaries  ar^  how  in  their  employ,  and  they  are  anxious  to  obtain 


some  more." 


"  Delaware* 

'*  The  Diocese  of  Delaware  continues  nearly  in  the  same  state  it 
-was  at  the  meeting  of  the  last  General  Convention,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  improvements  in  repairing  and  building  Churches." 

"  Maryland,  > 

*'  Since  the  meeting  of  the  last  Greneral  Convention,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Church  in  this  Diocese  has  been  steadily  progressive* 
'  The  number  of  communicants  has  considerably  multiplied  ;  and  in 
•general  there  is  an  increasing  attention,-  among  the  different  eomjire- 
.gations,  to  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  and  a  continued  calf  for 
the  labours  of  devoted  ministers." 

"  Virginia. 
,  "  No  material  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  and 
character  of  this  Church  since  the  last  report.  The  number  .pf  its 
ministers  had  increased  until  the  last  year,  when,  by  deaths  aibd 
removals,  it  was  reduced  to  the  number  reported  to  the  Last  Trien- 
.nial  .Convention.  '  Some  valuable  ministers  have  been  lost  to  die 
State  by  reason  of , the  great  difficulty  of  procuring  a  support  tm 
them  in  these  times  of  unparalleled  pecuniary  embarrassment." 

**  North' CaroUna, 

*^  The  prospects  of  the  Church  in  this  State  are  equally  as  bright 
and  encouraging  as  they  were  represented  to  be  in  the  General  Con- 
vention of  18:20.  Its  renewal  resembles  indeed  less  the  restoration 
of  an  old  and  decaying,  than  the  healthful  growth  of  a  young  and 
vigorous  plant.  This  appears,  not  only  from  the  rapid  augmentation 
which  has  already  taken  place  in  its  numbers,  but  from  the  princi- 
ples of  increase  which  it  appears  to  possess  within  itself.  Its  present 
prosperity  is  visible  in  the  addition  to  the  numbers  of  its  congre- 
gations and  Clergy,  in  the  erection  of  new  Churches,  in  the  increase 
of  bs^tiisms  and  communicants,  in  the  greater  zeal  manifested  for 
the  fundamental  doctrines,  and  correspondent  practices,  of  our  holy 
faith  in  general,  and  of  the  government  and  discipline  of  our  Chnrch 
in  particular ;  also,  in  the  formation  of  Bible,  Prayer  Book,  Mis- 
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mmurff  and  Tract  Societies^  and  Societies  for  the  encoiuragetnent-of 
industry,  and  relief  of  indigence. 

'  '*  There  are  at  present  twenty-five:  congregations  in  this  State, 
being  seventeen  more  than  was  reported  at  the  Cren^al  Convention 
of  1820.  Most  of  these,  however,  are  small,  and/ but  badly. pro* 
vided  with  ministeriai  services.  Some  are  attended'by  Missionaries, 
at  regular,  indeed,  but  long  intervals  ;  .whfle  many  have  to  depend 
entirely  on  the  occasional  visits  of  the  parochial  Clergy.  This  want 
bas  he&k  supplied,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  appointment  of  lay 
readers,  and  much  benefit  bas  apparently  resulted  from,  the  meaisure« 
Congf-egations  have,  in  some  instances,  been  saved,  in  a  good  degree^ 
from  dissolution ;  greater  interest  has  been  produced  for  the  cause 
of  the  Gospel,  and  a  better  acquaintance  contracted  with  the  more 
common  forms  and  ceremonies  of  .the  Church."  , 

"  Completeness  has  recently  been  given  to  the  organization  of  the 
Church  in  this  Diocese,  by  the  election  and  consecration  of  the  Rey« 
J.  S.  RavenscroA,  as  Bishop  thereof." 

"  South' Carolina. 

**  Since  the  last  General  Convention,  the  number  of  Clergy  in 
this  Diocese  has  increased.  In  1820  there  were  twentynseven ; 
there  are  at  present  thirty-five,  the  Bishop,  28  Presbyters,  and  six 
Deacons.  Some  of  the  parishes  have  been  endeavouring  to  create 
permanent  funds.'' 

*'  Six  young  men  from  this  Diocese  have  been  pursuing  their 
studies  preparatory  to  the  ministry,  at  the  Gener^  Theological 
Seminary. 

•  "  There  are  at  present  thirty-five  organized  congregations.  Five 
of  them  are  vacant.  Since  this  state  was  settled  by  Christian  peo- 
ple, there  has  never  been  so  many  ministers  of  our  communion  as 
at  present. 

"  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Christianity  in  South  Carolina  has  essentially  contributed  to  the 
ptesent  promising  condition  of  our  ecclesiastical  concerns.  .  It  has 
aided  several  of  the  parishes,  otherwise  unable  to  support  miinisters. 
The  missionaries  sent  forth  at  different  times,  have  {dl,  with  a  single 
exception*;  derived  their  ti;hole  support  from  this  society.  It  is 
formed  on  the  most  comprehensive  plan,  being  at  pnce  a  Bible,  a 
Prayer  Book,  a  Tract,  a  Missionary,. and  an  Education  Society.  Its 
books  have  been  distributed  in  most  of  the  parishes..  It  has  aided 
several  young  men  while  engaged  in  their  academical  studies,  pre- 
paratory to  theology ;  after  which,  it  has  been  hoped,  the  [General] 
rheological  Seminary,  by  Scholarships,  oi:  otherwise,  would  provide 
for  them.  It  possesses  a  select  library,  which  contains  about  one 
thousand  volumes,  and  is  increasing,  instituted  more  particularly 
for  the  use  of  the  Clergy  and  the  candidates  for  the  sacred  office.** 
•"  In  obedience  to  the  high  authority  of  our  Supreme  Council, 
the  General  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  General  Missionary 
Society,  have  been  patronized  in  some  degree ;  and  there  can  be  no 

'• 1.  .      ■ '    m  '      ■'  

*  *'  The  Mission  to  Cbcraw,  here  referre^l  tOi  was  partly  naintaiued  by  the 
Yo'Uug  Meu'-s  Society."  •      • 
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iMibt  4imV  tkm  Bioeese  will .  co^opertte,  clmHrfidlf,  ptcmfAj^ 

*  effectually,  in  forwarding  these  great  uiidertakiogs. 
.    **  The  Co][iT(iiktion»  by  a  i:e8olation  nnanimettdy  adoptedf  k 
l^lcidged  to  eontribttte  its  full  proportion  to  the  Tbet^<^gical  Hcwii 
nary.    It  is  intended  that  sermons  should  be  preach^sd  io  aU  tbe 
parishes,  as  has  already  been  done  in  several  of  them,  aild  coBee* 
tions  made  for  the  benefit  of  this  institution." 

'^  By  encouraging  our  ci^ndidates  *  to  pursue  their  Hudioi  at 
tfie  ISeminary,  we  have  also  wished  to  testify  our  desire  to  aaaiBt  it 
rearing  this  valuable  establishment.  On  its  success,  as  the  nunAcr 
of  our  Clergy  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  supply  our  Churches,  UMt 
idepend  greatly  that  of  the  Missionary  Society.  We  consider,  tlMnr»> 
fore,  that  we  are  essentially  promoting  the  interests  of  this  exceUent 
Society,  by  aiding  the  Seminary ;  the  natural  operation  of  which  wiH 
be  to  increase  the  number,  and  the  capacity  iox  usefulness,  of  la^ 
bowers  in  the  sacred  ministry." 

"  Georgia. 

**  In  this  Diocese  the  Church  is  rapidly  rising  into  notice ;  and 
its  present  state  and  prospects  are  such  as  to  warrant  the  most  sSn- 
gttine  expectations  of  its  more  general  extension."  . 

"*  Ohio. 

**  The  Clei>gy  generallv  are  very  fiuthful  and  laborious ;  and  strict 
attention  is  paid  to  the  Canons  and  Rubrics  of  the  Church." 

It  appears  from  the  Jonmals  of  the  Convoiiion  that  very 
great  interest  is  excited  in  favour  of  the  Gfiif  erai.  Thbo- 
JLQ9IG4L  SEMINARY.  For  many  years  there  was  a  diversity 
pf  opiaioa  on  this  subject. 

It  was  at  first,  we  believe,  placed  in  New-York,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  New-Haven,  with  an  express  under* 
standing,  9did  m%h' the  express  permission  of  the  bishops^  that 
a  Diocesan  Seminat^  wi^  to  be  established  in  New-^ork ;  a 
measure  which,  under  the  circumstances  which  then  existed^ 
waa  advocated  by  the  bishop  of  that  diocese.  Happily, 
however,  as  we  conceive,  for  the  dignity  and  unity  o(  the 
Chqrcfa,  and  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  theological 
education,  events  occurred  which  indicated  a  probability 
that  a  JQhction  of.  the  seminaries  could  be  effected  on  pciD- 
ciples  whichr  nfrould  remove  objections  that  heretofore  existed 
.  to  the  General  Seminary,  and  which  would  nnita  the  whole 
Church  in  its  supports.  Bishop  Hobart,  of  New- York,  in 
an  address  to  the  convention  of  his  diocese,  stated  this  pro«> 
bability,  and  advised  the  measure  of  uniting  the  two  insti* 
tations.  This  vras  effected  with  great  unanimity  in  a  general 
convention  of  the  bishops,  the  clergy,  and  thelaitv,  in  No- 
vember, 1891.    The  following  Constitution  for  the  Seminaryi 

*  All  the  candidates  of  this  Diocese,  excepting  one,  who  is  peculiarly  circam- 
stenced,  and  another  vho  has  returned  home  on  account  of  ill  beabth,  are  now  c(m- 
nected  with  the  General  Theological  Seminary*  The  candidates  reco]j;ni;Eed  in  ^ 
Pioceae  are  four  in  Dumber*"  9 
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'^  I.  The  Th^oWical  Seminary  df  the  t^rotestant .  £pi8cojp| 
Church  m  the  United  States  of  Ailiaerica  shalt  Be  permanently  esta* 
blished  in  the  ^tate  of  New- York.  The  trustees  of  the  eadd  semi- 
iiary  shall  have  power,  from  time  to  time,  to  establish  one  or  mor^ 
branch  schools  in  the  state  of  New-Vork,  or  elsewheres  to  be  under 
the  sui^erintendance  and  control  of  the  said  trustees. 

^  ii.  The  management  of  the  said  seminary  shall  be  rested  in  a 
aboard  of  trustees,  who  shall  have  power  to  constitute  professor- 
ships, and  to  appoint'  the  professors,  and  to  prescribe  the  course  of 
'stiidy  in  the  respective  schools,  and  to  make  rules,  and  regulationi^ 
arid  statu  tes»  for  the  government  thereof;  and,  generally,  to  take 
such  measures  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  its  prosperity ;  pro*" 
vided,  that  such  rules  and  regulations,  and  course  of  study,  and 
'measures,  be  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and  canons  of  the 
Church,  and  to  the  course  of  study  for  candidates  for  orders  which 
is  or  may  be  established  by  the  House  of  Bishops. — The  Bishops^ 
^n  theiif  individual  and  collective  capacity,  shall  be  visitoirs  of  uxe 
'seminary,  and  shall  see  that  the  course  of  instrucdon  and  discipline 
be  conducted  agreeably  to  the  foregoing  provision. — The  trustees 
shall  make  report  to  ievery  General  Convention  of  their  proceed- 
ings, and  of  the  state  of  the  seminary. 

''  III.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  be  permanently  oonstituted, 
as  follows  :— The  Bishops  of  the  Church  shall  be,  egs  qficiOf  mem- 
l»ers  y>f  the  board.  Every  diocese  shall  be  entitled  to  on^  trustee, 
'and  one  additional  trustee  for  every  eight  clergymen  in  the  same  ; 
and  to  one  additional  trustee  for  every  two  thousand  dollars  of 
monies  in  any  way  given  or  contributed  in  the  same  to  the  funds  of 
the  seminary,  until  the  sum  amounts  to  ten  thousand  dollars ;  and 
jone  additional  trustee  for  everjr  ten  thousand  dollars  of  contiibii- 
tions  and  donations,  as  aforesaidf  exceeding  that  sum.  The  trus- 
tees shall  be  resident  in  the  dioceses  for  which  they  are  ^pointed. 
They  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Diocesan  Conventions  respectively, 
to  every  slated  General  Convention,  who  may  confirm  oi^  reject 
such  nominations.  The  senior  Bishdp  present  shall  preside  at 
every  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees ;  and,  whenever  demanded 
by  a  majority  of  die  Bishops  present,'  or  a  majority  of  the  clerical 
iand  lay  trustees  present,  th)e  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  th^ 
Bishops  present,  and  a  majority  of  clerical  and  lay  trustees  present, 
tthall  be  necessary  to  any  act  of  the  board.  Eleven  trustees^  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  The  trustees  shall  continue  m  office  until 
their  successors  are  appointed.  In  the  interval  between  the  stated 
•meetings  of  the  Grenerad  Convention,  the  board  shall  have  ppwer  to 
supply  all  vacancies  from  the  dioceses  respectively  in  wnicfa  they 
ipay  have  occurred. 

"  IV,  For  the  present,  and  until  the  next  stated  General  Con*- 
vention,  the  board  of  trustees  shall  consist  of  the  Bishops  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  twenty- four  trustees  of  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  heretofore  established  by  the  General  Convention,  and  of 
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fottrteci^  tcttstees'ehoteBby.the.iiiftiiftgers  of  tlie;Frotertaiift^E|iiee- 

5al  Theological  Education  Society  of  the   state  of  N^w-Vork. 
!'hese.  tqistees  shall,  exeicis^  the  powers  of  the  permanent  boar^  as 
detailed  in  the  iotegomg  article,  and  agreeably  to  die  provisioiui 


''  The  board  of  tmstees  shall  always  meet  in  the  fidcese  idtifsn^ 
the  seminary  is  established,  atHiuch  stated  periods.as  they  may  de- 
termine ;  and  special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Bii^op  of  ,t|i^ 
said  diocese,  and  shall  be  caUed  by  him  at  the  requisition  of  a  nia- 
jority  of  the  Bishops^ 

"  y.  The  professors  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
heretofore  established  by  the  General  Convention,  and  the  profies- 
Bors  in  the  Theological  Seminary  in  the  diocese  of  New- York,  shall 
be  professors  ia  the  General  Theological  Seminary  hereby  esla^ 
blisoed  in  that  diocese. 

^\  The  board  of  trustees  shall  have  power  to  remove  professors 
wd  other  officers ;  but  no  professor  shall  be  removed  from  office, 
except  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  called  to  consider  the 
tuime  ;  nor  unless  notice  of  an  intended  motion  for  such  removal, 
and  of  the  grounds  thereof,  shall  have  been  given  at  a  previous 
meeting  of  the  board.  The  nomination  of  professors  shall  be  made 
"at  one  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  acted  upon  at  a  subse- 
quent meeting ;  due  notice  being  given  of  the  object  of  the  said  meet- 
ing to  every  member  of  the  board. 

*^  VI.  The  funds  and  other  property,  and  claims  to  funds  .or 
'property,  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  heretofore  estar 
'Uished  by  the  General  Convention,  shall  be  vested  in,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  General  Seminary  hereby  established,  as  soon  as  an 
act 'of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Theolo- 
:^cal  Education  Society  in  the  state  of  New- York,  shall  vest  in, 
and  transfer  to  the  same  seminary,  all  their  funds  and  other  pro- 
perty, and  claims  to  fUnds  and  property — and  all  engagements  and 
responsibiUties  entered  into,  or  assumed  by  either  of  the  said  insti- 
tutions for  the  purpose  of  their  foundation,  consistent  with  the 
"Otbejr  provisions  of  this  constitution,  shall  be  considered  as  binding 
upon  die  General  Seminary,  so  established  within  the  state  pf  New- 
Vork. 

**  VII.  This  constitution  shall  be  unalterable,  except  by  a  con<» 
current  vote. of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  of  the  General  Convent 
tion." 

The  Seminary,  as  thus  organized,  went  into  operation  ia 
<New-York  early  in  1822;  and  on  the  occasion  of  itsopeniog 
^n  introdqctory  address  was  delivered  by  the  Right  Reverend 
Bishop. Hobart,  of  New  York,  who  fills  the  station  of  Pro^ 
fessor  of  Palpit  Eloquence  and  Pastoral  Theology.* 

'f  The  event,  that  calls  us  together  is  a  subject  of  real  congratu- 
lation. '    An  institution,  organized  by  the  Church  in  her  highest 

*  Tb^  following  year  an  addresii  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  TuRNca,  the 
Professor  of  Biblical  Learning,  of  which  we  regret  to  say  we  l)aye»j[iot  a  (9py. 
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legiihtive  cotmcil  with  a jinaaiimitj  tad  cordiality,  that  muM  not 
have  been  anticipated,  has  commenced  its  operations  in  this  city 
under  auspices  that  promise  not  to  disappoint'  the  expectations  of 
its  fomiders  and  patrons.  Here  is  the  sacred  school  in  which  are 
to  be  trained  the  heralds  of  the  cross,  we  hope,  to  the  lateat  gene- 
rations. Here  is  the  fountain,  drawing,  we  trust,  its  living  Waters 
from  the  throne  of  God,  whence  ore  to  proceed  those  streams  of 
divine  truth  and  knowledge  that  are  to  refresh  and  gladden  the 
Zion  of  the  Lord,  the  city  of  our  God.  When  we  look '  batk  to 
the  changes  and  difficulties,  may  I  not  say,-—  .  •     ' 

Varios  casus,  et  tot  discrimina  rerum, 

through  which  our  course  has  tended  to  this  happy  consummatron, 
were  this  an  heathen  temple,  and  we  the  ignorant  worshippers  of 
the  powers  that  rule  the  destinies  of  the  world,  we  should  have  less 
than  pi^an  piety  if  we  did  not  here  rear  an  altaf,  and  hymn  the 
strains  of  gratitude  to 

'  Diis  faventibus" — ^the  favouring  .Gods. 

But  witnessing  in  the  event  that  now  calls-  us  together,  so  propi- 
tious to  the  ^ture  welfare  of  the  Church,  (to  use  the  memorable 
words  of  an  Episcopal  Father  *  in  grateful  reference  to  the  happy 
termination  of  this  most  important  and  much  agitated  business,) 
^*  a  verifying  of  the  promise  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  of  his 
being  with  her  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world ;'  surely  we 
cannot  fail  to  pour  forth  the  devout -effusions  of  our  souls.  '  Hi- 
.:therto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us' — '  Let  us  give  thanks  unto  his 
name.' 

"  At  the  opening  then  of  the  institution  under  its  new  organiza- 
tion, the  result  of  a  spirit  of  honourable  compromise,  which  (again 
to. use  the  words  of  we  same  venerable  Episcopal  Father)  *  merged 
.local  attachments  in  the  great  object  of  the  general  good  f^'  and 
which,  having  gratified  the  reasonable  wishes  of  all,  unites  the 
.hearts  of  all ;  it  would  seem  proper,  with  the  view  of  confirming 
our  confidence  and  a£fection,  and  animating  our  zeal  and  exertions, 

■  ■     ■  'I  I   I      ■■« I         ■      ■  m  I    ,  .     ■  -         I  1  .  .     ■  II  ,,    ■ 

*  Bishop  White,  of  Pennsylvania. 

/  ^  f  It  is  due  to  the  Bishops  and  delegates  of  the  eastern  diocese  and,  of  Con- 
necticut,  to  0tate,  that  though  firora  local  considerations  tbej  must  hkve  pre- 

.ferred  th4'  continuance  of  the  seraioary  at  New-Haven,  they  itoppdrted  hi  the 
Convention,  on  the  grounds  of  the  general  (ood  of  the  Cburch,  its  removal  to 
Kew-York.  The  Bishop  of  the  Church  in  Connecticut  in  particuinr,  ivas  cordial 
in  his  promotion  of  that  measure,  and  his  exertions  active  and  influential.    Hav- 

-ing  earnestly  advocated,  for  reasons  which,  detailed  elsewhere,  it  is  unnecessary 

.  here  to  repeat,  the  establishment  of  a  diocesan  seminary  in  NewYork,  I  trust  I 
may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  the  measure  of  the  coosolidatbo  of  this  with 
the  general  seminary  on  correct  principle,  was  suggested  in  my  address  to  the 
Convention,  of  that  diocese,  which  met  a  sl^ort  time  befpre  the  Geqeral  Con- 
Tention,  and  received  their  unanimouis  approbation;  and  that  the  constitution 
of  the  general  seminary,  as  finally  adopted  by  the  General  Coiiventfbri,  is  in  all 
its  essential  futures  that  which  was  advocated  on  the  part  of  New- York  in  tbe 
committee  who  reported  it.  These  circumstances  are  mentioned  as-^videuce 
that  the  diocese  of  New^York  was  not  backF^rd  in  the  great  measure  of  general 

-c*ODcJliatioQ  ou  this  inier esting  subject." 
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to  comidbr  the  Oenenl  Tbeologiad  Seniwury  of  onr  Ciiiilrdh  « 

icfcrence 

**  To  its  OBJECTS, 
**  To  its  IPItlKCISLKS, 

'*  To  its  RMCLTSy  and 

^*  To  its  MEA3TS. 

f*  'lihe  OBJECTS  which  it  profKwes  are, 
.    ^*  A  kamed  mintstryy  • 

*^  An  orthodox  minxsttjf 
**  A  pious  ministry,  and 
••  A  practkal  ministry. 
•*  A  learned  rahiistry — 
'  *^  Learned  in  human  tclence — but  especially  in  that  which  is  strictly 
theological "    P.  3. 

'*  In  the  seminary  which  wc  now  present  to  your  notice,  we  trust 
:Will  be  nurtured  up  scribes^  furnished  in  all  things,  human  and 
divine,  for  the  work  of  their  Master.     Those,  well  acquainted  witk 
the  book  of  nature,  and  able  from  it  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the 
word  of  God-^Those,  skilled  in  the  original  and  related  languages 
in  which  that  word  was  promulgated,  and  thus  competent  in  all 
•cases  to  vindicate  the  integrity  of  tlie  sacred  text,  and  acdiratdjr 
-to  ascertain,  and  conclusively  to   defend  its  genuine  meaning" 
Those,  able,  from  .their  knowledge  of  history  and  its  connected 
j^ences,  to  show  the  harmony  between  the  narrations  and  the  faefk 
^n  the  sacred  volume,  and  tlie  occurrences  and  particulars  that 
4rtrike  us  in  the  profane  records  of  nations — Those,  conversant  in 
.ihat  luminous  internal  and  external  evidence  which  establishes  and 
attests  the  truth  of  Christianity,  against  all  the  objections  of  scep- 
ticism; and  in  that  interesting  science  of  ethical  and  intellectual 
philosophy,  which,  setting  forth  the  various  views  of  moral  oblig»- 
tion»  reduces  them  all  to  the  standard  of  the  will  of  the  supreme 
Lawgiver,  the  Maker,  the  Sovereign,  and  the  Judge  of  his  intel- 
lectual  creatures;  and  which,  tracing  through  their  minute  and 
intricate,  but  important  operations,  the  powers  of  the  human  mind, 
.proves  from  analysis  what  revelation  supposes  and   asserts,   the 
Ireedom  and  the  accountability  of  the  immaterial  and  immortal 
agent  within  us — llK>8e,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  pandects  which 
'  exhibit  the  various  controversies  concerning  the  sublime  truths  of 
theology,  and  which,  from  the  cliaos  in  wliich  the  f  illiide  reaaeik, 
imd  the  eorcnpt  pride  and  passion  of  the  human  mind  have  involved 
them,  luminous^  educe  and  arrange  the  essential  principles  of 
Christian  verity,  and  fix  them  bright  and  stable  as  the  throne  of  the 
Eternal — Those,  familiar  with  the  principles  of^^that  society  which 
its  divine  Founder  constituted  as  his  Church,  the  channel  of  his 
mercy  and  grace  to  the  world,  and  with  all  the  varying  events 
which  alternately  plunged  it  in  suiferiog,  or  elevated  it  with  tri- 
vmph  ;  obscured  it  with  heresy,  or  brightened  it  with  truth  ;  rent 
k  with  schism,  or  muted  it  to  apostolic  peace  and  order ;  disf}gui^ 
ft  with  sirperstition,  or  adorned  it  with  the  primitive  beauties  of 
holiness— 'liiose,  imbued  with  tliat  ancient  and  modern  lore  which 
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«l0f  QgdMBS  die  mind  w idi  diom  p»t  opiiikNiSt  eifnciiM  ^  inkagi*^ 
nation  with  that  splendid  imagery,  and  refines  the  taste  with  tiioae" 
exquisite  delicacies  of  sentiment  and  language,  which,  wheh  aiding 
sacred  eloquence,  make  it  sometimes  the  master  of  the  heart,  that 
would  not  do  homage  to  its  native  power-^Thosei  furnished  with 
the  rules  and  models  by  which  excellence  is  attained  in  the  art  of 
composition,  and  which  are  Iranslerred  and  applied  to  the  theolo- 
gical dissertation  or  tlie  practical  sermon;  and mtimately acquainted 
with  all  those  means  by  which  pastoral  intercourse  is  to  be  ren« 
dered  successful  in  ministering  to  the .  spiritual  wants,  and  to  the 
consolation  and  happiness  of  the  Christian  flock*  This  is  the 
learning  which,  we  trust,  growing  with  tlie  growth  and  strength- 
ening with  the  strength  of  our  infant  institution,  will  render  its 
sacred  scholars  the  conclusive  vindicators  of  the  divine  origin  of 
the  xeli^ion  wliidi  they  teach  ;  the  able  expositors  of  its  hallowed 
code,  the  promulgers  and  defenders  of  its  doctrines;  profound, 
eloquent,  practical '  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  myste*- 
fies  of  God.' 

*'  For  to  form  orthodox,  as  ^-ell  as  learned  clergymen,  will  be  the 
6bject  of  this  seminary. 

."  Orthodox,  not  according  to  individual  opinion,  but  to  those 
principles  which,  drawn  from  the  sacred  orades,  and  receiving  die 
sanction  of  the  great  body  of  Christians  in  eveirage,  and  handed 
down  ikom  the  Apostles  times,  are  embodied  m  the  articles  and 
liturgy,  and  illustrated  in  the  homilies  of  the  Church.  The  doc* 
irines  which  shine  conspicuous  in  these  venerable  (brmnlaries,  and 
which  are  expressed  in  them  with  a  simplicity,  force,  andx>atbo8, 
that  render  them  universally  interesting  as  standards  of  truth  and 
guides  of  devotion,  it  will  be  the  great  object  of  diis  seminary  to 
inculcate,  to  explain,  and  to  defei'id."  P.  6* 
.  "  And  to  do  this,  they  must  have  experienced  the  renovating  an4 
holy  efficacy  of  these  truths  on  their  own  minds,  and  hearty,  aiH| 
lives,  . 

**  The  ministry  here  educated  must  be  a  pious  ministry. 

'Mt  must  be  b,  pious  ministry,  or  all  its  reaming,  and  all  it»or« 

'  jthodoxy,  will  be  but  *  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tilikling  cymbal.'     We 

i^aay  display,  brethren  of  die  clergy,  the  leamiqg  of  Gamaliel  and 

the  eloquence  of  Paul ;  we  may  even  preach  wiUi  tjie  fervmnr  and 

the  force  of  the  seraph  ;  but  if  our  tempers  and  our  lives  prove  that 

:  die  truths  and  duties  which  we  inctdcate  have  no  efficacy  on  oar 

own  characters  and  conduct,  is  it  in  human  nature  to  regard  our  in<v 

structions,  or  to  profit  by  our  exhortations  ?     Let,  then,  the  banner 

with  which  every  herald  of  the  cross  who  is  here 'trained  advances 

to  the  work  of  his  Master,  bear  the  lustrous  inscription,  HoUnts^ 

uUnto  the  Lord,     Let  his  holiness  be  that  wliich  is  derived  from  the 

principle  of  an  enlightened  and  firm  faith  in  the  truths  and  promises 

of  the  Gospel— -that  which  is  excited,  and  strengthened,  and  pee- 

.  served  by  constant  dependance  on  the  secret  but  poyrerftd  inflaencea 

of  the  divine  Spirit  enlightening  the  thouj^ts  of  his  mind,  confirras- 

ing  the  p.urppscp.of  his.wiUi  sanctifying  5ie  afiectioils  pf  bia  heart, 
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and  leiidli^  him,  fbtf  fiyretnosrof  li»  floeki  iiiHAir«Mfrof  Oof  aJmiv^ 
and  in  the  works  of  God'«  «otnm9ndiiients*  Let  it  be  «  bdiiiewr 
which,  enabling hiiti  to  rfgotce  in  the  tjastinoayof  »  cooscieiioe  void 
of  ofiencey^iad  in  the  hope  of  the  divine  favour4.fnetaiit8'GoastaBtly- 
ihaJt'  serene,  that  peaceful,  that  cheerful,  md  yet  that;  dignified 
aspect,  which  secures  adiuiratton,  while  ft  sheds  lumuod.  its  celeslud 
aereoity,  its  peace,  its  cheerfulness,  its  dignity^  LetitbeshohoesSit 
which,  prompting  in  all  eircum8tanee»therf^Atp«nrpose^iiii«|i|ialle4^ 
hy  opposition,  undismayed  hy  6dium«  meekly  and  pmdeniiy,  hut 
firmly  pursues  that  purpose  to  its  failure  or  to  its  •ceon^ishn^t*-. 

**  Justum  et  tenacem  proposfti '  "  '  •' 
Non  civium,  ardor  pravajubentium,  ^ 

Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni, 
Mente  quatit  solida. 

**  Let  it  be  a  holiness,  which,  the  bright  example  of  £he  patient 
endurance  of  the  trials  of  life,  and  the  moderate  ^nd  thankful  enjoy- 
ment of  its  numerous  blessings,  while  it  sojourns,  contented  and 
cheerful,  in  this  vale  of  its  probation  «  elow,  lifts  its  aspiring  eye  to 
that  lofty  region  of  unmingled  felicity  for  which  it  Is  destined,  and 
draws. from  thence  its  most  triumphant  consolations  and  its  purest 
joys.  Let  this,  be  the  holiness  with  which,  througli  the  divine 
blessing,  this  seminary  invests  its  pupils;  and  they  will  teach,  and 
they  wul  preach,  the  most  impressive  lessons  in  their  tempers,  iii 
iheir  deportment,  in  their  lives. 

"  And  yet  oue  characteristic  more  must  distinguish  them 'to  coii- 
eumpiiate  their  usefulness — ihey  must  be  practical  ministers* 

•  Practical — as  it  respects  the  judicious  application  of  their  talents 
^nd  knowledge  to  precu^hingf  and  to  the  discharge  of  parocfual 
duties.'''  P.  11.    '  . 

•  "  The  instruction  pursued  in  the  institution,  we  trust,  will  ever 
keep  in  view,  the  truths  of  Scripture^  as  maintained  by  the  Church 
univeifsal^  and  pi-ofessed  in  this  apostolic  branch  of  it ;  and  the 
ministry^  zxidL'wdmanxies^  a^4  n^or^tp, 'which,  as  to  their  essential 
parts,  have  the  sam^  divine  and  primitive  authority. 

.  .  ^'  That  particular  churches,  tl^t  particular  communities  of  Chris- 
tians may  err,  and  have  erred  in  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred 
writings,  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny..  But  that  the  Church  universal, 
that  the  great  body  of  Christians  in  the  early  ages^  and  in  all  places, 
erroneously  interpreted  the  sense  of  Scripture,  it  would  be  equally 
irrational  to  maintain.  .  This  would  prove^  that  the  Bible  is  indeed  a 
{sealed  book,  and  that  its  meaning  cannot  be  ascertained.  Credible 
witnesses  as  the  primitive  Fathers  of  the  Church  were>  as  to  matters 
of  fact,  from  their  acknowledged  fidelity  and  piety,  whatever  in 
relation  to  matters  ;0f  opinion  may  have  been  in  some  ca$cs  their 
erroneous  views,  wherever  we  find  them  concurring'  in  the  fact  of 
the  prevalence  of  a  doctrine  or  institution,  without  any  notice  of  its 
introduction,  we  refer  that  doctrine  to  the  Bible,  arid. that  institution, 
lif  hot  to  the  ssfitJe  sacred  origin,  tp.  apostolic  practice.  The  rule  of 
faith  which  Vinceikt  of  LerinSit  a  Christian  writer  of  the  fiflhcentiiry, 
lays  down,  of  believing  whatever  was  received-—'*  semper,*  ubique. 
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«b-  ommitod/  alwa!y$f.e9ery  wker0f>  ami  fry  the  grettit  hodg  of  Chrittiamy 
makes  the  Church  universal  of  i\i%  early  t^ges  the  safe  expositor  of 
holy  writ,  while  it  destroys  .  the  claini»  of  particular  Churches  to 
•credibility,  when  opposed  to  this,  univemal  faith ;  and  utterly  sub- 
vertsthe  claims  to  iiifaUibility  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  ia.on 
this  principle  that  our  Church  receiires  the  Apostles  and  Nicene 
Creeds,  which  were  early  received  in .  the  Church  universal,  as 
authentic  summaries. of  Christian  doctrine.  And  taking  these  as 
•more  fully  drawn  out  in  her  articles  and  liturgy,  £nr  the  standard  of 
Christian  truth,  our  theological  seminary,  ihus  receiving  the  doc« 
trines  of  Scripture  as  exhibited  in.  the  iai^  of  the  first  ages,  and 
handed  down :  to  the  present  times^  will  be  preserved  from  those 
heresies  which,  though  they  appeared  in  the  Church  at  an  early 
period,  were  then  condemned  as  pestilent  corruptions  of  the  Gospel, 
'  and  have  since,  at  particular  tunes,  deformed  portions  of  those  who 
.bear  the  Cluristian  name." 

'<  The  ministry,  as  subjiisting  la  three  orders,  with  the  power, 
ex^usively  in  the  fir^t  order,  of  supremacy  in  government,  and  of 
transmitting  from  the  diviqe  Head  of  the  Church  the  commis- 
sion which  is  essential  to  the  exercise  of  the  ministry;  and^theordi* 
jaances  a)id  worship  that  distinguish  her,  our  Church  maintains  on 
•the  ground,  that  they  ace  in  all  essential  parts  agreeable  to  Scrip- 
ture, and  supported  by  the  best  comn^entary  on  Scripture,  the  prae* 
tice  of  the  first  and  purest  ages  of  Christianity.  It  will  be  the  dtttyv. 
and  it  will  prove  the  safety  and  the  happiness,  wo  Qrust,  of  all  who 
are  concerned  in  this  institution,  either  as  instructors  or  as  pupils^ 
to  seek  for  '  the  old  paths,  for  the  good  way,  and  to  walk  therein  *.'  ^ 
P.- 17. 

"  Young  gentlemen,  st*udents  of  the  seminary, 
"  It  is  of  importance  that  you  should  bear  in  mind,  thpt  vainwil! 
be  the  contributions  of  a  generous  comnmnity,  vain  the  fidelity  of 
the  governors  of  the  institution,  and  the  talents  and  attention  of  the 
professors,  and  blasted  their  hopes,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Church,  if 
there  be  wanting  in  you  the  diligent  pursuit  of  your  studies,  and  the 
serious  and  constant  cultivation  of  all  pious  dispositions  and  holy 
habits.  > 

"  I  need  not  lay  before  you  in  detail  what  you  have,  doubtless"^ 
before  this,  long  and  well  considered,  and  what  will  be  the  subject  of 
your  future  attention  in  the  course  of  yowr  studies,  how  high  the 

*  "  Tbe  study  of  the  Fatbenfi  of  the.  Char ck  is  recomiiaended  ib  the  eourse  of 
the  theological  study  established  hy  the  House  of  Bishops, '  as  one  of  the  best  ex- 
pedients for  guarding  the  stuUent  against  many  errors t)f  mc^dem  times;'  and  (hie 
same  sentiment  is  thus  forcibly  exf>ressed  by  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  Eugiantf, 
tlie  Kev.  William  Reeves,  whose  invaluable  treaiise  on  *  the  right  use  of  the 
Fathers/  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  the  Apologies  of  Justiii  Maitjrr,  &c.  && 
should  be  carefully  studied  by  every  candidate  for  holy  orders.  *  I'woiHd  w.isb 
to  ihfuse  an  ettnbitious  warmth  in  the  yoonger  clergy  of  entering  upon  tbe  study 
of  iJivinity,'  with  theiScr>/>ltir«s  in  conjunction  with  the  /a//iers,  and  to  form  their 
'notions  and  fashion  their  minds  by.  the  doctrine  .and  example  of  Chrhi  and  \vs 
Apostles,  and  the  noble  army  of  martyrs ;  atid  not  to  tpke  yp^  and  quench  th"ir 
tliVrstwitfi'fhencofFuptedslreains  of  modern  t>yjtem!$.'  Ha),  fVm»  lien'ts,  on  //*© 
right  use  of  tho  Fathers,  "p,  t^J* 
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dignity,  hc/w  weighty  tbe  ofBe*  md  the  charge  for  w\kidk  you  fit 
preparing,  and  to  which,  in  due  time,  you  will  be  called — *  to  ht 
messengers,  watchmen,  and  stewards  of  the  Lord,  to  teach  and  to 
premonifth,  to  £?ed  and  prdride  for  the  Lord's  family ;  to  seek  for 
Christ's  sheep  that  are  dispersed  abroad,  and  for  his  children  who 
are  in  the  midst  of  this  nanghty  world,  that  they  may  be  saved, 
through  Christ,  for  ever  *.' 

**  Oh !  who  among  us  can  realize  this  office  and  this  charge,  and 
not  be  almost  overwhelmed  with  the  awful  responsibility  which  the^ 
involve.  There  is  One  who  can  make  us  sufficient  for  ^ese  tlmigs ; 
or  who  would  not  shrink  from  the  work?  Realize,  young  gentliemeB, 
daily  and  constantly,  its  nature  and  its  responsibility ;  that  you  may 
daily  and  constantly,  looking  to  the  source  of  your  strength  tai. 
consolation,  labour  to  prepare  yourselves  for  the  discharge  of  hi 
momentous  duties*  Furnished  as  you  will  be  with  all  the  meant  dT 
advancing  in  the  great  work  of  theological  science,  it  would  be  fi^ 
graceful  to  you  to  suppose,  for  *  moment,  that  you  will  fail  in'tfae 
disposition,  or  relax  m  your  diligent  and  unremitted  exertions,  t6 
avail  youTselves  of  them.  Destined  to  be  the  ministers  of  a  Churdk 
which,  when  we  identify  her  in  her  evangelical  doctrines,  her  apostbi^ 
ministry,  and  her  pure  and  primitive  worship,  with  the  venerable 
Church  from  whom  she  boasts  her  origin,  stands  foremost  amoi^ 
the  Churches  of  Christendom,  we  call  on  you  to  rouse  a  holy  ambi- 
tion, not  to  disgrace,  by  superficial  attainments,  by  error  in  cbctrine, 
or  Icyity,  or  uim<riineS8  in  hfe,  her  elevated  character  and  her  sacreS 
cause.  Go  back  to  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  and  contemplate^ 
the  leanmig  and  the  eloquence  of  an  Origen  and  a  Tertidlian,  a 
Cyprian  and  a  Jerome,  a  Basil  and  a  Chrysostom,  an  Athanasius 
'and  an  Augustine.  Bring  oflen  to  view  the  constellation  of  divines^ 
that  adom^  and  adorns  the  Church  from  which  you  are  descendeil, 
illustrious  in  talents,  learning,  and  in  eloquence ;  and  aimuag.  at  tb^ 
learning  and  eloquence,  be  emulous  also,  with  equal  fidelity  and  seilf 
to  come  forward  in  the  world,  the  champions  of  the  Christian  faith. 

*'  But,  my  young  friends,  unhallowed  will  be  the  ambition  whi^b 
devotion  to  the  glory  of  God  does  not  guide  and  sanctify.  It  will 
not,  like  the  holy  inspiration  from  heaven,  warm,  and  brighten,  anfl 
purify ;  but,  kindled  at  the  impure  altars  of  the  world,  it  will  con- 
sume and  destroy.  Be  on  your  guard,  then,  against  worldly  ambiv 
tion — be  on  your  guard  even  against  literary  and  tlieological  fame : 
love  it,  indeed,  and  cherish  it — it  leads  to  generous  and  ardent 
exertions ;  but  love  and  cherish  more — love  and  cherish  supremely 
— the  approbation  of  your  Master,  the  promotion  of  his  glory,  ana 
the  salvation  of  Ihe  souls  of  your  fellow  men.  With  that  Master 
hold  constant  intercourse,  not  only  in  the  public  worship  and  ordi'-, 
nances,  which  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  you  would  neglect,  biit  in 
stated  private  devotion  and  in  secret  prayer ;  and  in  short  ejaculations^ 
taken  from  the  devotional  language  of  Scripture,  or  from  the  inimi-r 

table  forms  of  the  Church,  lift  up  your  hearts,  even  in  the  midst  of 

.  Li 

•  «<  Ordiiiatiou  Office."  *      .     . 


jfmir  jitudiat  and  your  dutjeit  to  lieav«ii«— lo  .your  Sayiour  lind  yoiir 
God.    Of  prayer  it  may  be  said*  .with  more  dum  poetic  trutb. 
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ardent,  it  opens  heaten,  lets  down  a  stream 


Of  gl<M'y  on  the  consecrated  bout 
Of  man  in  audienpe  with  tho  Deity/ 

**  Amidst  the  investigations  and  high  pleasures  of  literary  and 
theological  science,  never  forget,  that  witlv  the  humblest  indivrdual, 
to  the  salvation  of  whose  soul  your  labours  will  be  hereafter  directed, 
yeii  mast,  as  sinners,  rely  for  pardon  on  the  atonement,  and  for 
aanetificatipn  on  the  grace,  of  the  divine  Mediator.  Fading  are 
those  wreaths  of  glory  that  crown  the  successful  competitors  in  die 
race,  the  worthiest  that  worldly  ambition  can  pursue,  of  literary 
fiMHe.  But  fhere  is  a  promise  in  which  mere  worldly  ambition  has 
Mo  part— >*  They  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine  aa  th^ 
ctars  for  ever  and  ever.'  Be  emulous  of  this  g^ory^  my  young 
fiisnds ;  alid  God  grant  that  it  may  reward  the  arduo^  but  ex- 
ited, labomrs  of  that  ministry  which  is  your  choice ;  and  fi>r  which, 
vft  trusl^  yok  will  be  here  honourably  fitted.  The  Lord  bless  you 
and  keep  you-^the  Lord  make  his  &ce  to  shine  upon  you,  and  b^ 
gcacioos  unto  you-^the  Lord  lift  up  the  light  of  his  counteiiance 
iqpon  you^  and  give  you  peace. 

^  Paopue  OF  THE  coNOAEOATioK— through  you  I  would  addresa 
CrnvwcuKftM  at  large.     Whether  this  institution  is  to  shine  forth  in 
health  find  in  vigour,  the  pride  of  the.  .Church,,  depends  on.  your 
exertions  and  on  your  contributions  in  its  behalf.    It  cannot  be  that 
the  descendants  of  those  who  have  raised  in  another  nation  [the 
nobler  monuments  of  literary  and  religious  benevolence,  w31  permit 
ihe  present  effort  to  transmit  to  posterity  die  blessings,  of  divine 
trud),  to  fail  at  tlie  outset.     It  cannot  be  that  the  sons  of  the  purest 
and  most  primitive  Church  in  Christendom  will  be  outdone  in  pioua 
aesal  by  other  communities  of  Christians.     The  seminary  whidb  we 
have  presented  to  you,  with  reference  to  its  objects,  its  principles,  its 
irefidts,  stnid  its  means,  is  calculated  and  designed,  in  its  organizatioa 
and  in  all  its  arrangements,  to  advance  that  Gospel  pf  Christ  whiclu 
while   it  is  the   power  of  Grod   unto    salvation,  afforda  the  only 
security  for  social  order,,  for  the  perfection,  dignity,  and  happixuM^a 
of  man.     Is  there  an  individual  who  will  not  devote,  to  such  an 
insfeitutioi]i  his  persevering,  unremitted,  and  liberal  exertions ;  and 
who  will  not  offer  up  for  it,  with  more  fervour  than  even  for  the  best 
civil  institution  of  his  country,  the  prayer — 

"    ESTO  PSRP£TUA. 

^  Yea,  blessed  Lord,  whp  didst  shed  thy  blood,  and  constitute 
thy  Church,  for  the  salvation  of  lost  man,  be  witli  this  seminary, 
the  sacred  nursery  of  the  ministers  of  thy  Church — ^be  with  it,  by 
thy  protecting  Providence,  thy  guiding  and  go^terning  .Spirit^ 
■*  AIRWAY,  ETi:if  TO  TUB  BKD  OF  TU£  woaisu'  **  Introductory  Ad" 
dress,     P.  82. 

The.term  of  st^dy  in  the  Seminary  is  ilutcft years;. and  a 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  <:ourse  pursued  from  the 
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following  RfipoYts  of  the  Professors,  wbiob  appear,  on  the 
Joarnals  of  the  last  General .  Cdnvention  of  .the  Chnrcb. 
The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Reports  of  Jaly»  1822. 

"  The  students  attended  the  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology^and 
Pulpit  Eloquence*  one  day  every  week,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  session  until  the  month'  of  June.  The  serviceof  the  ChiMi 
was  on  these  occasions  performed  as  a  devotional  exercise  by  ttSe 
students  in  rotation,  and  two  sermons,  and  frequently  more,  were 
.delivered  by  them,  which,. as  well  as  the  performance  of  the  serv&se^' 
.were  the  subjects  of  the  criticisms  of  the  Professor.  They  also  went 
.through  a  short  course  of  instruction  on  the  qualifications  and-diifiAi 
of  the  xlerical  office.  .-•    ' 

"  The  Professor  of  Biblical  Learning  and  of  the  InterpretaBdn 
of  Scripture +,  reports,  that  he  has  attended  two  classes*  One  of 
them,  having  sjtudied  with  him,  during  'the  last  term  of  thcf  Soni- 
jiary,  while  in  New-Haven,  the  Epistles  from  Romans  to  Colosniiii, 
inclusive,  has,  during  the  present  session,  gone  through'  ilie'rfe- 
mainder*  As  this  clai|s  at^nded  him  but  once  a'week^  it  has  1)eai 
found  impracticable  to  review  any  but  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
.The  other  class  attended  twice  a  week,  and  after  carefully  refuKng 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  examined  the  Evangelists  as  an  liiEp 
mdny,  die  Greek  of  Archbishop  Newcome  being  used  as  a  tot 
J[>ook,  and  the  general  principle  of  other  harmonists  being  occasion* 
.ally,  pointed  out.  Since  the  beginning  of  May,  they  have  purtuod 
the'  study  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  firoiki  Josbpa 
.to  Esther,  inclusive ;  but  as  the  variety  of  duties  which  en^^ipd 
their  .attention,  made  it  impracticable  for  them  to  devote  i&ore 
.than  one  day  in  the  week  to  this  pursuit,  it  was  impossible  to  attend 
to  it  with .  any  minuteness.  Lectures  on  subjects  connectec^  with 
these*  studies  were  occasionally  read  by  the  Professor,  and  he,W* 
lieves  that  the  most  important  questions  of  a  critical  nature,  ansoig 
out  of  them,  were  topics  of  discussion. 

.  "  The  class  attending  the  Professor  of  Systematic  Theold|^4 
began,  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  Seminary,  to  study  Biraop 
Pearson's  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  and  have  proceeded  as  fiir  'as 
that  part  of  the  work,  inclusively,  which  treats  of  the  personality 
and  divinity  of  the  Holy.  Ghost;  comprising  nearly  five-sixths'c^ 
the  whole.  The  class  was  attended  three  times  a  week  generidly» 
but  considerable  interruptions  in -their  exercises  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  state  of  the  Professor *s  health.  The  course  pursued  byTiim 
has.  been  to  connect  with  the  study  of  the- Exposition  of  the  Creed, 
that  of  other  works  on  some  subjects  which  appeared  to  require  a 
more  full  examination  than  the  Bishop's  Exposition  contains. '  The 
class,  accordingly,  have  studied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  followiBg 
works  : — Jones's  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity — Bishop  Hors- 
ley*s  Tracts  On  Unitarianisra — Dr.  Magee  on  the  Atonement—^ 
Bishop  Hobart's  Tract  on  the   Descent  into  Hell,   with  BisIk^ 

*  Right  IUt.  John  Uejiry  Hobart,  O.D.        t  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Turner,  CD. 
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HofrAefk  Smmki  on  the  same,  whjM ;  ft|i4  W^H  OPi;  t]be.  Bqfunpffc* 
tioiit.  n^h  several  of  Bishdp  'Hbrsley*-^  Serjoaons  on  that  ^^bject.- 
Oqcasioaal  refisrenoes  have  likewise  been  m^anio  to  passages  iq  etbct, 
muthon.  r 

«'  With  the  Profeaaor  of  the  Naturei  Hiniairjr,  end  A>li4y  jof  tl^ 
GhnstJMi  Cknrdi  end  Ecdesiasticel  Hii0jr5F*,  jthe  students  )ui.fi9* 
attendedt  during  the  present  sessioiE^^in)  twp  qlasses.  The  iirst. 
Glaas,/ha[viBf  prosecuned  in  the  Semmuy,  while  at  New-E(av^9)[i^  jtbe^ 
atudy  of  the  History  of  the  Cbdmh  hefore  the  comijo^  of  Christy, 
and.  for  the  three  following  ci^turiesi  have  attended  to  the  Eoel^i- 
aitical  History  of  the  fourth  centai>y,  with  Mosbeim  for  the.  te^t 
book.  It  was  then  thought  adviie^le  to  direct  their  notice  to,  the., 
writing  of  .the  earlier  Fathers,  with  the.  view  of  passing  fsom  them 
to  the.  study  of  the  nature  and  ministry  of  the'  Church,  under,  th^t 
advutttage  of  the  important  light  thrown  on  these  subjects  4>y.that. 
sound  and  best  rule  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  the  gene-, 
rally  prevailing  principles  and  practice  <3i£  th&  first  Christians. 

**  The  various  other  claims  uppn  the  time  of  the  students,  renr. 
dnred  impossible  a  critical  study  of  .the  Fathers  in  the  original  lan- 
guages. All,  therefore,  that  could  be  done  on  this  head>.  was  to^ 
recommend  that  exercisie  to  them  when  opportunity  shall  be  a^rded. 
The  generally,  accurate  translation  of  Archbisliop  Wakct  and  of  the 
Rev*  William  Reeves,  wese  made  subjects  of  particular, exfumnationt 
and  those  narts  of  them  which  had  the  most  import^t  bearing  on^ 
die  principles  and.  practice  of  the  primitive  Church,  having  beea 
compared  with  the  .originals,  such  inaccuracies  as  occasionaUy 
mpewted  were  pointed  out.  The  notes  and  other  observatiiuis  of 
Aese  translalors,  particularly  applying  the  study  ofthe  Fathers  to 
the  important  topics  connected  with  the  first  department  of  this 
pMi&samrsfaip,  were  ^lade  the  subject  of  particular  notice  and 
eAunination. 

^  The  second  class  have  been  engaged  in  the  History  of  the 
Church;  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  have  recited  that  portion 
of  the  third  part  of  Stackhouse's.Body  of  Divinity  which  relates  to 
this  subject,  and  the  first  six  books  of  Prideaux's  Connexions*. 

*'  Each  of  the  above  classes  has  attended  the  Professor  once  in 
every  week,  and,  for  a  short  time,  the  second  class  has  attended 
t#ice. 

*'  Hie  Professor  has  devoted  as  much  of  his  time  as  his  odier 
avocations  would  admit,  to  the  recitations  of  the  students  from  the 
above  text  books.— -Wbere  additional  fActs  or  illustrations  have 
presented  themselves  to  his  mind^  in  the  course  of  this  exercisci  he 
has  endeavoured  to  improve  the  circumstance,  by  a  fjuniliar  and  in- 
formal notice  of  them.  . 

''  Upon  the  union  of  the  General  Seminary  with  that  of  New- 
York,  those  students  who  had  made  some  progress  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  formed  themselves  into  two  dassesf  who  have  attended 
the  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  Literature  ti  since  the  cojpii- 
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menoeMMmti^tiw  hhmh  iitit9  tliefnreMHt  time.   Bmnag  tK^iftoUt 


pcfMh  the  daisM'lMiffetMveridiy  read  itae  first  ^wtwuttt  f^liti 


aftd  tbe  fkat  >  BevcMtiiflii^^ptflri  -of  ImmJi;  adl 
lepetkions  of  disiioet  parls  of  the  same  m  the  course  of  the.«aBil»^ 
MttiB^''the3rliATealeirty40fliq)teied  a  ganml  mUm  fif the  fiAinfte. 
The  ckos  that  read:  Isaifth  haie  a«icadMi.dia  Brafeasor  fiace^i  inJt 
ftomibe  coramenoeineiit  of thrsesatpoL  The  aidier  dmk,^fx.wBam 
liine^  attended  two^ro^itafiesofa  hk  eaibb  fi^t ;  iml  in,  mmtfeptrnpe  of 
the  munerois  atudiea  toJbe  p«wMad»  Aa  Acuhy  thoyji^.  ifceaypdiart 
to  dimmish  the  -iKmiher  of  recitatiotia  one  half.  Sevcaal  afcodentSr 
fiiM»  Hiaife  iiot  ahte  to  join  4dth«r(4ilf  dia^dbore  ^lassea.  hav^  Jtepob* 
iatel^attefidled  4iie  Frofessor  daaiag^.the  kiter  part  of  tfaeiseasioB^ 
111  «ddMon  to  tiie%ho«rd  eottiva^of  •tadft>a '{MBt^eadi  ^ 
iiaenvdev6ted  to  aiieh  jof  {he  Mrtodeatt  as  >«!eTe  deneoaa  of  faviaqi; 
aaaistimce  iareiidibg  the  notes  to- Bishop  Beamn'sfiapDailtini  of 
tIkeClreed.- 

*'  The  Professor  of  Uie  thfidanaaa  U  BoaealoiBflygtfm  and  0S 
the  Applieation  of  Mortd'^dmtfco  a^Theolegy  *t  reports,  Ihot  since 
the  last  vrecit  ^ol'Apnl^  neaifiy  ail  iilieafeiideBtSy  ex:«ept<tfaoaa;of  liieBa 
tfkd  hadcsiready  gono  owt^hiB^Btakm  edarae:ihicui|^  the  last  yaactW 
the  •l^W'*  York  ^ninaiy,  %i»ve  aiiiended  his  inatc^ 
-  «  The  tej^  hook  nsed  In  this  part  of  l&e  comae,  mm  Fwkfii 
Bvldetioest  in  whSeh  the  dass  mm  ragshoiy  e8aBBiiied«  Im^gqmg 
O^this  work,  it  iras  endeavoured  tbgm  aaob  immikirsamentof 
Pfliley'saiigiMnentt  by  exteiMovasy ^inatiawdon,;  i^ferenoa  io 'Sj^^ 
authors^  Mkd  vviiere  #ie  aabjeet  «{ipeaaedito  ideasand  it^  hgr  wnttan 
feettHPes  or ^dfsserlationsi  as  tovresent a  genevai  «en^ «f >the  hislsai*« 
eel  and  mteMe/l^evideneea  of  0hritftiamty»  4yf  die|M}pHlar  aiyiyliana 
<rf^)nfidefi«y,  and  ilieir  i*eftflation»  and  «f  the  Inatnry  of  oaatpoiairaes 
oalhateuhjefet)'espec$aUyso4hrM  they  sacaigd  toiiavaian  isdlnrtniiiq 
apon  the  opinions  of  our  own  country ;  exoepting  only  thaae.objee« 
^9ha  and  eontrovmi^  of  a  $tttely  :afMftnct  aan  unsfaphyaieal  dia- 
Mofer,  i  tlie  ^consideratioii  of  whieh  has  liaen  xeserviedifor  aiaothet 
part^f'dfe^ewrae.^  ^Repoft^p^^,       ' 

.  Tlie  fotlowing  are  extracts  from  the  rfedent  Report  of 

ia:aY,i823   -^  •  '  "--.       " 

"  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Faculty,  after  the  annual  vacaMf)^ 
thtpr  ftMtied  ^  lonj^r  fc^  ^  attiendaD^a  of  the^B^mal  ^aasqs ;  by 
wUohit  is  provided  that,  betides  the  M^kly  ffttefMUnqeiOi'  «Q:<^ 
stndanto  bn.tho  Vr^S^mm  tof  K^stor^  I^Iogy  ,and;  Bulffit.  $i^^ 
^ttemcoiiequicad  by4b9  J^nteib  mi  wUh  tjbe^aa^i^ion.qf  iJbue^iyF 
tinis  approprialied,  and  Simday»  ea^h  olaep  shall  attead  on^'  aii4  Vut 
one,  recitation  daily.  £a^  recitation  usually  pf^upiis^  from.^  bour 
and  A  half  to  ttrolioiurs  iaiad  ;a  jhstf.    . 

^  The  Fdoalty  ho^#ik>pted  a  sjtandiag  rvlo,  that  at  the  opeoiof 
of  fehe&minaty>iavery  jpaat«  «i  JiHMiKhiqtprjr.  A^dr^^  ^  pub-^ 
UdgrideUverad  by  Hine  ^f  tbf  fw^^fUB^a^.  4»  ^y  ^  4^  9!wsat  tbe 
passtttg  of  this  rule  as  could  convoniendy  be  adeemed,  was  appointed 

♦  Mr.  Gulian  C,  Tcrplsnielp. 
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lor  ttie  Aelfverjr  of  4!be«^drd98  ^s  your  r  awd^iiifeiior  Twmn  w»ii 
Yeqciested  te  perform  4h6  4aty ;  whioh  li^^iMOOidai^jdid,  w  Tii* 
jiity  Church,  in  this  city,  in  the  presenee^tf  «ev««l  ef  Ike  TrtwIoMy 
tihe  Faeuity)  a  fiunibet  «f  the  demv  tnd  *ft  lavge  coagregationy 
«R  ihe  evMMig  ef  tiie  fcfUval  €f  jk«  J^  iIm  Bvangeliity  Dtcan;- 
ber  the  S7th. 

^  Ae  feUoWing  «taiicin^  jnde  «ii  tiie  mlgtfot  4lf  yulMcati&na 
fcr  adrnMon  ime  4;he'1S€aii«afy»  hpa-  l>te&  adopted  lij  ^  Ftf^ 
wnty  t— ^ 

'  *'<WI|ereas,byt!he8taAtttea«fdiaOeiiend1%eokgi^ 
«f  aie  PrpfcesiaBt  BpiflcoiMA  i^amaAi  in  the  United  Stutoa,  {diap.  vhL 
^  1«)  *<  isattafiretery  ««ideiioe  ^  dasaicail^  and  leieBtifio  ettaiamct>H»^ 
is  to  %e  preflented  4o  ilie  Faeaky  by  eirery  apjdicaiit  Ibr  adaniaaion 
$nt6  l9ie  Bemkiarjr ;  tberelbre  rerndfied^ ;  tbu  ^wick  the  excqptioa  ^ 
^  candidates  forboly  orders  with  full  qvudtfioatiDas,^  and  of  ifadse 
persons  who^  shall  present  a  diploma  finaaa  same  coMege,  ^^ery^arali- 
«a»t'fbr  ^dmisinea  ki^  the  SiDnuoary  akal)  be  «eqiured  (to  atahoiui 
iBm^uiatMni  on  l^e  jgeneml  prijicij^  of  Natimd  and  Mond  Pfaili^' 
aofiliy  and  Rbetorie;  and  in  tbe  iiBtin ^aad Greek  Langaagce,  mi  tlie 
fedlowifig  werkSf  or  such  otheiV'  as  ahall  be  ^eonakkted  aa  an  e^ivai^ 
lent  substitute^  viz.  Sallust,  Virgil's  iEneid,  Cieeref's  Orations,  or  Ufi 
.Qflieiis ;  and  the  four  Gospels,  Xenophon's  Cyropedia,  and  the  first 
three  books  of  Homer/ ^'   . 

**  The  subject  of  the  Theological  Society,  directed  to  be  formed 
4bychspter  X.  of  the  statutety  veceived  the  €Miy  attentton  of  ^  Fa« 
^ly.  It  haM  been^oly  organiasedi  ^mA  gone  uHo  luM,  |md,  weirust, 
.%en^fkM  operation*      k 

^^^fetr  second  meeting  is  devoted,  csselttsirely,  to  demdotiid 
Mid  waene^  poh-poses,.  and  ia  occupied  hy  the  evening  aerviee  «f 
tkcfOnrrth,  iKth  am  a^>ropitiate prayer  forAe^Stemiiiary)  oonduotad 
b)^<0ie  presiding  officer ;  and  a  sermon  or  essay  on  seme  -praotical 
amjeet  by  a  -student ;  the  subject  being  afterwards  made  the  theme 
of  familiar  remaafk  by  the  >members  and  the  presiding  officer ;  and 
ihe  whole  concluding  with  a -selection  of  coyieista  tom  the  I4turgy« 
The  i^aenlty  are  satisfied,  that  as  this  is  a  very  ni4erestiin|g,  so  it^witt, 
through  the  Divine  blessing,  profie  a  profitable  addition  to  the  meaaa 

gint^  out  in  the  fifth  section  of  nbeeeyenth  diapter  of  thea4atiites» 
rihe  cUltlfation,  on  the  part  of  tte  students,  of  ^  *  esraaglelical 
ftith,  and  n  sound  pvactioal  piety/ "^ 

**  The  other  meetings  of  the  society  are  appropriated  to  diaser- 
tations  on,  and  the  discussion  of,  thecdogical  topi^  and  deda-* 
Biat3on* 

^  ¥ov  a  more  particidar  view  of  the  Socae^,  the  Faculty  b9^ 
leavo  to  reler  t6  its  Constitution,  a  -copy  of  vi^Mch  aoconpdnies  Am 
Report. 

**  Ptd^saors  Turner,  Wilson,  and  Onderdonk,  prende,  inisotation, 
at  fhemeetingB  of  the  Society:  proriaion  being  made  that^  in  dicsr 
absence,  one  of  the  members  is  chairman  pro  tern. 
**  For  ^he  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  studeiati  have  assembled  in 
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the  recitation  room  every  other  Sunday  evening,  wlien  Divine  Ser» 
vice  has, been  conducted,  and  a. sermon  or  lecture  delivered  by  Pro- 
iesBor  Turner,  or  Professor  Wilson. 

"  As  farther  illustrative  of  the  progress  and  present  situation  of 
-the  Sempiary,  the  Faculty  subjoin  copies  of  the  particular  reports 
of  the  Professors  respectively. 

"  *  All  the  studenU  of  the  Seminary  have  attended  the'  Profesaor 
of  J^astpral Theology  and  Pulpit  Eloquence,  one  day  in  every  week, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  first  session,  in  November  last 
They  hav^  beoi  engaged  several  hours,  each  day  of  their  attendance, 
in,  recitation,  and  in  the  delivery  of  sermons ;  and  on  certain  days,  in 
■the  reading  of  the  service  of  .the  Church,  as  a  devotional  exercise. 
Two,  and  frequently  three,  sermons  have  been  delivered  by  the  stu- 
*  dents,  in  rotation,  each  day ;  which  were  the  subjects  of  the  remarks 
of  tlie  Professor ;  and  some  of  them  also  furnished,  as  an  additional 
exereise,  outlines  of  sermons. 

:  "  *  The*  higher  classes  have  recited  Burnet's  Pastoral  Care,  and 
■the  other,  the.  Appendix  to  the  Clergyman's  Companion,  on  the  quar 
fUfications  and  duties  of  the  Clerical  office.  And  they  are  all  now 
eonaiderably  advanced  in  the  study  of  Claude's  Essay  on  the  Com- 
position of  a  Sermon. 

"  *  John  H.  Hobart* 
*'  *  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Pulpit  Eloquence,'  " 

"  '  The  Professor  of  Biblical  Learning  and  the  Interpretation  of 
Scripture  reports,  that  agreeably  to  the  arrangement  made  by  the 
Faculty,  he  attended,  during  the  last  session,  to  the  third  class,  twice 
a  week,  and  stUl  continues  the  same  duty..    They  have  studied  the 
biook  of  Genesis,  and  about  half  of  Exodus,  with  some  chapters  of 
Numbers,  in  the  Septuagint,  and  are  at  present  attending  to  the  His- 
torical  Books.    A  short  course  of  the  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  of  Jewish  Antiquities,  has  been  studied ;  in  which  the  Pro- 
fessor has  been  obliged  to  direct  his  pupils  to  several  authors  for 
correct  and  necessary  information.     Mr.  Home's  late  work  on  the 
.Critical  Study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  can  not  be  considered  as  a 
text  book,  but  has  been  one  among  other  books  to  which  the  stu- 
dents have  been  occasionally  referred. 

.  "  '  This;  class  are  also  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels,  using  as  a  text  book,  the  work  of  Archbishop 
Newcorae. 

.  "  *  The  s^ond.  class  have  attended  three  times  a  week.  They 
have  pursued  the  study  of  the  Epistles,  and  have  read  with  care  all 
of  St.  Paul's,  except  those  to  the  Corinthians,  and  fp  Philemsn. 
The  Catholic  Epistles,  also,  have  been  examined  but  hastily,  from 
the  want  of  time.  As  much  of  Ernesti's  work  on  Interpreudon  at. 
has  been  translated  by  Professor  Stewart,  has  been  used  as  a  text 
book  on  that  sul^ect ;  to  which  were  added  such  remarks  and  illus- 
trations as  appeared  to  be  suitable. 

"  *  The  Professor  begs  leave  to  state  farther,  that  as  the  Trustees 
thought  proper,  at  their  last  meeting,  to  devolve  on  the  Faculty  the 
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^tfCy  of  providing  for  the  insiructkmof  the  students  iri  EcclesiSastipdi 
History,  be  consented  to  undertake,  for  a  timey  so  mupb  of  that 
branch  as  comprises  the  Old  -Testament  history,  and  the  oonnexioa 
between  it  and  the  New,  and  the  first  three  centuries  ^of  the  iCbristia^ 
Church.  With  the  third  class,  he  has  hitherto  pursued  this  subject 
idong  with  the  study  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  The  second  class 
have  read  the  second  part  of  Prideaux,  with  the  omitoien  of  suck 
portions  as  have  no  immediate  connexion  mth  Jewish  affiMrSi  and 
are  now  attending  to  Mosheim. 

'*  *  The  extent  and  variety  of  the  subjects  which  require  atten- 
tion in  his  own  professorship,  lead  him  to  express  the  hope,  that  the 
Trustees  will  very  soon  be  able  to  provide  for  more  efficient  instruc- 
tion in  the  other  important  department  of  theological  leariiing,  thafei 
the  necessury  duties  of  his  own  will  allow  him  to  give.  • 

^'  ^  Samuel  H.  TtJaxsa,  Professor  of  Biblical  c 
Learning  and  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture.' .'' 

**  *  With  the  Professor  of  Systematic*  Theology,  the  first  class  have 
proceeded  through  Bishop  Pearson's  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  from 
that  part  of  it  which  treats  of  the  ^vinity  and  personality  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  which  they  had  advanced  at  the  date  of  the  last  re^ 
port  to  the  Trustees.  They  have  since  studied  Bishop  Burnet,  and 
Bishop  Tomline  on  the  thirty-nine  Articles,  the  first  three  parts  of 
Bishop  White's  Comparative  Views  of  the  Controversy  between  the 
Calvinists  and  Arminians,  and  Hr,  Laurence's  Bampton  Lectures. 
To  these  works  have  been  added  the  most  important  Homilies, 
and  many'  occasional  references  to  other  authors  on  particular' sub* 
jects. 

'  '"In  consequence  of  the  temporary  arrangement,  made  at  the 
request  of  the  Trustees,  between  the  Professors  of  Biblical  Learning 
and  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  of  Systematic  Theology,  the 
first  class  have  also  studied,  with  the  last  named  Professor,  Dr«  Mo- 
aheim's  history  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  Bishop  Burnet's  Abridgment]  of  his  History 'of  the  R^ 
formation  in  England,  and.  Collier's  History  of  the  Beign  of  Eliza- 
beth, from  the  period  at  which  the  preceding  work  concludes ;  and 
they  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  higtory  of  the  aeven- 
teenth  century;  ^ 

'<  *  The  second  class  commenced  the  study  of  Systematic  Tlie^ 
ology  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  session.  In  the  short  time 
since  elapsed,  much  progress  could  not  be  made.  They  are  pursu- 
ing the  same  course  detailed  in  the  last  report  to  the  Trustees,  with 
fiome  enlargement  and  improvement. 

**  *  The  first  class,  have  attended  the  Profe^sot  four  days  m  eadi 
week,  during  the  first '  session,  and  three  days  in  each  week, 
during  the  second.  The  second  class  have  attended  two  days  in 
each  week*        •  -        " 

"  'vBlftD  WttSOW, 

.    ^  "  *  Professor  of  Systematic  Divinity.' ^' 
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**.*  Agreeably  to  aa  arrangcMtnt  of  the  FacubV*  under  die  ei^idl 
ebttpter  ot  the  8CMut0i»  the  tsiMves  connected  wift  tlwr  PreiiMWiiMp 
of  we  Nature,  Ministry,  and  Pdity  of  the  Cikureh,  Iwfe  beeil  watt-* 
jbaeA  to  the  first  elau,.  whidi  attended  die  Pnyfessor  once  in  mA 
iv«ek,  diKriHg  die  first  sesdou.  Since  the  connbendnnoniof  the  fn^ 
sent  sesBioBi  they  have  attended  twice  a  week,  and  wM£  continne  tb 
do  so  through  tlie  yeas.  They  hate  recited  Potter  on  CSitiidi  Go- 
temntent/  and  the  fitat  seven  hooks  of  Hooker's  Ecdesastifal 
Polity ;  and  are  now  engaged  in  Barrow's  Treatise  on  tiK-P^'s 
SttfVentacy.  StHMi  vsluabkr  works  cOttneeted  witb  the  svbjectt^of 
diis  Profinttofidi^,  whidi  time  woidd  not  allaw:  to:  be  ieckicd»  hav6 
been  notked  and  retMrnnueflded  to  the  penaal  of  the  stiidenl»;  par* 
ticulady  Slater's  Original  Draagbt  of  t&e  PiMnilvre  Chnrch^  and  ifce 
Letters  of  Mr.-  Law  to  the  Bishop  of  Ban^w^  kt  theSbholaf  A^inrt^ 
The  Professor  has,  tAso,  fieow  ciaie  to  tonc^  added  such  farther  iOni" 
Iradens  of  die  several  sqbjecfe  s»  he  thought  lAight  lead  to  a  beUer 
understanding  of  them ;  often  with  a  particular  reference  to  the  sjs- 
feem  of  EScc^siasdcal  Polity  adopted  kv  our  own  Churdi. 

'*  *  The  Trustees  havings  at  their  l^t  needngp  at  the  leqpeesl 
of  this  I^ofbssor,  grounded  on  die  claams  of  his  pnrOohial  cmH 
mkiotif  excased  him  from  fbo  dnd^  of  this  dgpaitnient  of  EMl^ 
siastical History;  they  hate  been  discharged  by  Profeasors  Tma 
aiid  Wilson. 

**  *  Bsir/AMtH  T.  OKSBriaioRK,  Prbf^sifor  tfibb 
Nature^  Ministry,  and  Polity  6f  the  GhMiH/ " 


-  *-  The  Professor  of  Oriental  and  (hetk  Literature  bc^  leMe 
respectfully  to  report,  that  during  the  first  session,  which  comnienieed 
ki  Nk^vernbdr  laiSt,  he  was  attended  by  the  students  of  the  seoohd  and 
f hjrd  daiBies;  The  second  cbss  recited  t#ioe  in  each  fieek  ;  uad  m 
the  eoor^  of  the  sessi^,  read  in  the  originalf  and  transla^  kite 
Eaglisti,  the  nineteenth^  twentsedi,  twemy^first,  and  tweii!ty*seeoMli 
I'sahM ;  tlie  first,  sixsh,  nkidi,  elerenth,  thirteenth,.  fourtneiftW,  fi^- 
third^  alhd  si^tietb  chapters  of  Isatah,  anid  the  first  nine  cbaptera  of 
the  iiodk  of  Jobr  Bdside  which,  otliei^  JNuts  of  ^  Helnretr  Bible 
m:tef  with  the  adi^canoe  of,  the  Profeaser^  occasienaUy  ti«MlaUd» 
t(^o«it  kkviiig:  beei»  pvevwuidy  studied.  Dnrmg  the  course  ^  tli* 
recitations,  the  attention  of  the  students  was  carefi^  directed  It 
il^  cHaracteristk:  fbrns  Imd  beatttretf  of  the  Hebrew  Langiiag^i  as 
Wt\\  dn  w  the' vaM  dilfereuce  between  tite  kieaa  excitadi*:  the  iniifd 
by  IMisklioiis,  and  di«  tivid  piemns  preaenled  to  dik  nteBectaal 
^ik¥r  by  thtt  c^ignialr 

*^  *  The  studento  of  the  third  ekns,  dnring  the  first  seseioi^.  atr 
IMd^  dxie'reeitadmm  in  die  Hebrew  direer  dnws  in  ai  week ;  and 
dinteth^  ooiMfiettoMQim  of.  dfo:  second  aessioil,  they  faaive  atteftded 
Ikit  t#ictP  M  eaeh  HMSki  Th^f  oommeaKed  dieir  suidiea  "wjA'  Ikt 
Hebrew  Grammar,  and  soon  proceeded  to  read  ;<nd  tralidhte''dir 
Pstifer<  Tbdy  haVe  gone  oyer  the  first  twenty-two  Psalms,  and  the 
ilirattf  si^ltli,  nhldlr,  idevenih,  tMsteebth,  fourteenth,  and  fifly-third 
chapters  of  Isaiah,    In  Ui^  course  of  these  recitations,  the  nunnte 
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fUfeg  <st  grainmar  have  been  continaally  pointed  .(Mrt,  tod'  qoes- 
tioos  iijjoh  them,  a^fain  and  is^nr  rep^^y  89  (XJcasions  oe*^ 
enrred  for  the  apphcation  of  thenr..  '  Tins  dus  has  also  read 
With  the  Ph>fessor«  and  without  previous  study,  sevcnd  chapters  iir 
Oetiesis. 

**  *'la  both  classes;  a  part  of  the  business  of  most  of  like  rocita- 
tioQS  has  been,  to  rep^t  some  portion  of  lyhat  bad  previously  beett" 
iiecited*  So  that,  while  the  stitdents  Have  been  graduaBy  extending 
their  stock  of  acquiren^ts,  they  have  b^eil  contiaaally  irapres^g 
dn  their  minds  what  they  had  already  learned. 
'  '^  *  It  kEts  thought  advisable  that  those  who  commenced  their  He- 
brew studies  in  the  Seminary,  should  begin  to  translate 'the  htore 
difficult  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  because,  the  time  allotted  by 
the  statutes  being  too  short  for  a  complete  course,'  it  seemed  beMl 
that  they  should  have  the  assistance  of  the  Professor  in  those  paurts 
where  tney  were  most  likely  to  meet  with  impediments  in  their 
progress. 

^  ^  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Professor  to  conduct  his  cbursie  of 
instruction  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  to  the  recitations  in  his  de*' 
partment  the  character  of  friendly  and  familiar  conversations ;  and  to 
aflK>rd  the  students  every  encouragement  to  .  sti^e,.  without  reserve, 
whatever  they  found  difficult  or  embarrassing,  and  to  ofibr  freely 
the  thoi^ts  which  presented  themselves  to  their  minds,  in  the' per- 
suasion that  more  may  be  learned  by  unreserved  communications^ 
ftha»  by  fbrmat  lectures ;  and  tkaC  the  lively  and  unbiassed  intellects 
ofyoftth  may  sometimes  produce  corabiniations  of  ideas,  from  which 
«v«a  veterans  in  litennure  may  derive  advantage. 

•^ '  Clk^ekt  e.  MOOBE, 
^  *  Professdr  of  Oriental  and  (Jrtedc  Literature.' ** 

^  Agreeably  to  the  ordev  of  attendaiiee  established  by  the  Facalty; 
^  Pro^ssor  of  the  Evidences  ef  Revealed  Religion,  and  of  Moral 
'Science  ih  ita  Relations  to  Theology,.  #as  not  to  commence  mstruc« 
ti^n  in  his  departmcBct  uitil  the  second  session,  which  began  aftet 
the  Easter  recess«  Owing,  howoVeVf  te^  isnavpidable  absence  frbni 
ib»  city,  ke  has  bni  just  entered  off  his  duties,  and>  cohsequehtly, 
has  no  report  lo  make. 

**  The  Faculty  ieel  great  pleasuire  iA  being  able.tbstaite  tlie  Satis* 
faction  afforded  them  by  the  i^pfrie  and  success  with  which  the 
studies  and  exercises  of  their  iteSpeetive  departments'  have  been 
prosecuted  by  those  students  of  llie  Seminary,  who  have  hot  beeii 
impeded  by  ill  heakh^  ov  other  aUtfVoidaUe  causes.  This  remark  is 
^especially  ap^icabk  to  the  depairtmoM  of  Oriental  And  Greek  Lite- 
rature, as  most  young,  meii  M  sH>  aversioii  ito  tlte  difEEpxlty  of 
learhiag  the  Hebrew  liuiguage,  the  whole  structure  of  which,  as  well 
as  ev^ry  iv^d,  and  every  oharac^eflr^  h  totally  dif{^rent  from  •ajii]' 
^ing  P^.  whiefa  tb^  have  ever  been  ac€liistomed  ^  and  in  the  acqixve- 
roes^t  of  which,;  they  are  obliged,  at  first,  to  resume  the  elementary 
lessons^  of  childhood. 

''  At  the  same  time,  the  Faculty  feel  sBll  hig^  gratifroaiivMi  ia 
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the  rqawm  they  have  to  hope,  that  the  industry  of  thcitoidente  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  studies,  is  not  only  with  a  view  to  their  advance- 
riient  in  theological  science,  and  their  respecUhle  standing  in  a 
learned  profession,  but  principaUy  with  the  hope  of  being  thereby 
better  qualified  to  advance  the  glory  of  God,  promote  the  great 
interests  of  his  Church,  and  be  humble  instruments  m  the  salvation 

of  their  fellow  men.  ,  i      ,  .^  -^    i.- 1. 

"  The  Faculty,  therefore,  encouraged  by  the  opportunity  which 
they  have  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  characters,  talents*  and 
acquirements  of  the  students,  beg  leave  to  congratulate  the  Tnwtees 
on  the  prospect  of  the  great  good  to  the  cause  of  rehgion  and  the 
Church;  which  may  be  anticipated  from  the  future  services  of  those 
whom  the  Institution  under  their  protection  is  engaged  m  preparmg 

for  the  ministry*  ,.  .     ,  /»   t.  •    /•« 

"  In  conclusion,  the  Faculty  solicit  the  prayers  of  theur  fellow 
members  of  the  Church,  that  in  all  the  doings  of  this  Institution,  it 
may  be  directed  with  God's  most  gracious  favour,  and  furth«red 
with  his  continual  help,  for  his  sake  to  whose  honour  and  glory,  it  is 
devoted,  Jesus  Christ,  our  blessed  Saviour  and  Redeemer. 

•*  Siffned,  by  order  of  the  Faculty, 

•  ^^  J.  ft.  HoBART,  President^ 

•«  New  York,  May  Uik,  1823." 

We  observe  that  one  of  the  statutes  provides  as  follows. 

"  As  mere  theological  learning,  unaccompanied  with  real  piety, 
is  not  a  sufficient  qualification  for  Uie  ministry,  it  is  declared  to  be 
the  duty  of  every  student,  with  an  humble  reliance  on  Divine  grace, 
to  be  assiduous  in  the  cultivation  of  evangelical  faith,  and  a  sound 
practical  piety ;  neither  contenting  himself  with  mere  formality,  nor 
running  into  fknaticism.     He  must  be  careful  to  maintain,  every 
day,  stated  periods  of  pious  reading,  meditation,  and  devotion ; 
and  occasional  special  seasons  for  the  more  solemn  and  enlarged 
observance  of  these  duties,  together  with  that  of  such  abstinence' 
as  is  suited  to  extraordinary  acts  of  devotion,  having  due  regard  to 
the  days  and  seasons  recommended  for  this  purpose  by  the  Church. 
In  order  to  excit^just  views  of  the  nature,  responsibilities,  and 
obligations  of  the  j|^erical  office,  he  should  frequently  and  care- 
fully read  over  the  services  for  the  ordination  of  Deacons  and 
Priests,  with  a  view  of  making  their  contents  the  subjects  of  serious 
reflection,  and  an  incitement  to  fervent  prayer,  that,  if  admitted 
to  either  of  those  offices,  he  may  have  grace  to  be  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  its  duties.    He  must  be  regular  in  attendance  en  the 
public  service  of/ the  Church,  not  oiily  on  Sundays,  but  also,  as* 
his  studies  and  other  duties  will  admit,  on  holy-days  and  prayer- 
days.     Sundays,  in  particular,  he  should  consider  as  devoted,  ex- 
cept the  portions  of  them  occupied  in  the  stated  services  of  the 
Church,    to  the  private  use  of  means   for  his  advancemient  in 
Christian  knowledge  and  piety.     And  with  a  view  to  the  promotion 
of  the  same  great  object,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Professors  to 
commence  their  ..respective  lectures  or  recitations  with  an-  office  of 
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devotimiiqgipointed  for  the  purpote/  and  to  incorporate  wi&  thieir 
instructions,  as  opportunity  is  afforded,  tn^adTice  mid  directions 
as  may  tend  to  the  Tiiligious  improvem^t  of  the  students,  and  to 
their  proper  view  of  £e  true  charact^  and' weighty  obligations  of 
the  Gospel  miniatry.''    CMstiiuti4ini  p,  15.  • 

We  are  happy  to  find  firom  the  ahbre  extract  that  provi- 
ajon  is  made  for  the  important  union  of  study  and  devotion,  for 
cherishing  not  merely  the  ardour  of  the  theological  student, 
b«t.the  humble  andfervent  piety  of- the  candidate  for  that 
ministry  which  devotes  all  human  talents,  and  faculties,  and 
attainments,  to  *'  serve  God  for  jthe  promoting  of  his  glory 
and  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  men.  * . 

It  certainly  would  be  cause  of  greiat  surprise  and  regret,  if 
an  institution  whii:h  is  thus  organized,  and  whiohif  it  continnes 
as  it  has  commenced,  will  furnish  the  Episcopal  Church  with 
a  clergy  inferior  to  those  of  no  other  church,  in  all  the  quali- 
fications which  will  render  them  apt  to  teach,  atod  meet  for 
the  ministry,  should  not  excite  the  solicitous  hopes,  and 
engage  the  active  exertions  of  the  bishops  and  the  clergy, 
and  the  laity  of  that  Church.  That  it  does  thns  excite  and 
occuffy  their  hopes  and  exertions  is  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  a  report  of  a  committee  to  the  House  of 
Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  of  the  General  Convention,  and 
from  the  Annual  Resolutions  passed  by  the  House  of  Bishops* 

**  With  respect  to  the  mode  of  education  pursued  in  the  Semi* 
nary,  your  Committee  refer  the  House,  with  great  satisfaction,,  to 
the  ahle  and  luminous  report  of  the  Faculty,  enibodied  in  the  report 
of  the  Trustees  to  the  Convention.  The  course  pursued  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  Committee,  expanded  and  liberal  in  its  character, 
well  fitted  to  render  the  students  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  to. train  them  up  in  religious  habits,  as  well  as  in  sound 
learning." 

*'  Your  Conibittee  cannot  bu4  contemplate  with  pleasure  the 
delightful  prospect  of  having  a  General  Seminary,  whidier,  like  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  tribes  of  the  Lord  will  go  up  to  testify  unto 
Israel ;  and  they  anticipate,  with  full  confidence,  that  happy  period, 
when  the  north  and  the  south  will  give  up,  and  the  east  mi  the  west 
will  not  keep  back.''    Joumaltf  &c,  p.  50. 

'*  Resolved,  That  this  House  [House  of  Bishops]  entertain  a  gra- 
tifying sense  of  the  fid^ty  with  which  the  Trustees  and  the  Faculty 
of  the  General  Theological  Seminary  have  executed  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  them,  and  respectively  fulfilled  the  duties  of  their  appoint* 
ment ;  and  while  they  deeply  regret  that  no  other  provision  than 
such  as  is  yet  inadequate  to  the  permanent  success  of  the  iengUp 
has  hitherto  been  obtained  for  it,  of  the  members  of  our  Churchy 
they  still  contemplate  it  with  hope,  and  afiectionately  commend  it 
to  the  liberality  and  patronage  of  their  brethren,  both  of  the  Clergy 
and  of  the  Laity,  as  a  means  of  increase  to  the  number  of  well  qua- 
lified ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  this  Church, 
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<*  ifeiaAwd^  fiiitheB^a»the  opinkMof  thk  H&me,  Aa*  (be  Gcnefd 
TlMoloficak  Sennuffyi,  having  lieeii  ttt«bli|ibied.by  die  fvbole  hoAj 
•f  tlufr  Clmreli^  IB  Ctotfal  CdnvittrtiloA,  •eemtf  pectoliatly  to  demand 
ibe  coBciinrent  soikitiidei:  and  exerlionB  to  be  co&centered  on  it,  of 
all  its  members ;  inasmuch  an  this  institntion,  whoft  posscMing  the 
cembioed  and  efiicient  support  of  thjS  whole  Ohorc^  must  be  the 
most  cflectual  means^  under  Providence,  of  perpctiuiitiii^  tho  unity 
iiftlte  Church  in  ^the  bond  of  peace."    JomnaU,  ^c.  p.  63*. 

Tbo  following  resolution  wadjpasaod  in  Soptemtet  tut,  by 
Ae  standing  Committee  of  the  Trosteea  of  the  Semifnary.' 

■ 

**  JReaohed^  as  the  o]^ion  of  this  Committeey  tbajb  the  Cfeneral 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cburcfaf  in  Aer 
United  States  of  America,  from  its  character  as  estab^hed  by  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  and  mider  the  contro!  of  the  same  ;  froito. 
the  importance  of  its  design,  which  is  to  provide  fee  the  whole 
Church  a  pioii8»  learned  and  orthodox  ministry ;  and  froni  the 
sfiate  of  its  fundis,  which  are  inadequate  to  even  ita  present  lionled 
exig^cies,  is  peculiarly  entitled  to  tbe  patronage  of  all  those  bene- 
vc^t  individuals  who  take  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  oi  tbe 
Atnerican  Church  :— ^and  that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  fwrnisli 
ifSkiA  copies  of  this  Resolution,  under  the  seal  of  the  Seminary^  to 
the  Right  Key.  Bisfaop  Hobart,  to  be  Used  by  him  as  he  may  judge 
expedieBt** 

-  It  spnears  that  a  Pastoral  Letter  is  jiublished  at  every 
6oncrai  Convention^  by  the  Bishops.  From  that  poblisKcd 
ki  May  last  we.make  tlie  following  extracts. 

^  In  our  former  Pastoral  lietters^  we  have  freely  delivered  our 
l^inions  on  the  various  points  which  were  considered  by  ns,  at  tlie 
several  times,  as  the  most  interesting  to  our  commonion*  lliey  are 
sciR  held  by  us  in  Che  same  grade  of  importance ;  but  at  pfeso^  we 
l^dtfaer  refer  to  those  addresses^  as  records  of  the  senlimenta  whichr 
we  are  stilf  desirous  of  sustaining,  and  of  impressing  on  the  Bwidst 
of  all  degrees  of  persons  within  our  Church ;  in  order  ttei  we  may, 
at  this  time^  invite  your  attention  to  two  iastitutionsy  which  were 
nmtiired  and  soteAnity  established  by  the  late  ^^a}  Convention, 
IMUin  die  antumh  of  the  year  1821.  We  mean  the  Theologicd 
Semmaiy  located  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  Soeiety  ibr 
Bpmesirc  and  Forefgn  Missions,  the  seat  of  wlMch  i»  the  city  oC 
Philadelphia. 

^  Ahhrough  onr  more  immediate  motive  to  the  eombinsig  of  the 
two  mstitutions  in  this  address^  is,  their  being  ceiflcident  iii  reg^ard 
to  tbe  period  of  their  respective  organization ;  yet  we  also  coAuder 
lliem  as  having  a  bearing  on  one  another.  The  Theological  Semi^ 
nitrjr  may  be  expected  to  increase  the  fiumber  ol  labourers  in  the 
liOid's  vineyard ;  and  it  is  owing  to  defkaeney  in  this*  piurticakr^ 
added  to  there  being  so  many  destitute  congregations  m  the  long 
getded  states,  that  so  few  have  felt  the  caUs  of  religious  apdoui^ 
or  conceived  of  it  as  a  duty,  to  give  their  personal  agency  in  esAend- 
itig  the  hifluence  of  rehgion  over  states  recently  organised  «id 


ietML  There  being  a  eentrai  foiidf  aremd  lehkk  ihim  -Ml  he 
emgregaled  fcm^gmmfr^  d^ereiU  &eeiimut  efilm  CJWb%  fiill  he  a 
pteortf  ftoi  amy  ef  binding  to  diUgence  m  sHklgf  biU  i>fihe  exeiUmmt 
ef  reXfgma  «m.**    Paston^  lietter^  p«.  7*         ' 

The  General  Theological  Semutary,  proyMiog  as  it  Awsfk 

ibr  (be  more  minnte  diffHsion  of  its  beoefita  by  the  iostitation 

.of  Branch  schools  uoder  ks  cotilroly  wherever  and  whenever 

tbe  wisdom  at  the  General  Cottvention  and  the  Board  of 

.Tsasteea  may  deem  the  measure  e&pedient»  ought  to  receive 

.the  undivided  and  zeatoiM  support  ef  the  whole  American 

Chorcb*    Sfaor^sig^hted  and  bighfy  iojnrioasp  we  conceive, 

.wiU  be  that  policy  wbich^  swayed  by  local  circamstances, 

would  dtclate,  or  lamctioov  or  aid  a  contrary  coors^.    Under 

the  deep  impression  of  this  sentiment,  we  confess  we  have 

Heard  with  faiexpressible  rerref ,  that  a  plan  for  a  iheelogUal 

.  scfmmary  hi  the  diocese  of  Ubio,  independent  of  the  general 

.  anthority  of  the  Chorcfa,  has  been  formed ;  and  that  a  penon 

lfef;gh  in  oflic^e  in  the  Charch  in  that  dfocese,  is  at  (his  mo- 

inent  in  this  country  soliciting  contributions   for  that  and 

other  diocesan  purposes ;  that  he  is  circulating  a  pampMet» 

containing  mailer  which  delicacy  and  dignity  require  should 

never  have  been  published  in  Itis  own  country,  and  least  of 

all  here;  that  ihis  pamphlet,  professing  a  candid  eJtliibition 

of  the  whole  ease,  keeps  back  some  documents  more  impoa- 

•tant  than  any  inserted  id  it ;  iad'  tbat  the  pretesLt  fof  Ibid  is, 

St  state  of  suffering  in  thai  diocese,  very  highly  colofiired  but, 

JIB  Cif  as  It  is  correct,  contmoar  to  that  witb  many  otfatfK  porta 

df  fbe  United  Staftes,  as  weK  as  of  British  America/  amt  fer 

which  relief  shoaM  be  sought  in  the  institutions  whidh  bis  ^wn 

Cbtfrdi  has  prorvided,  ami  off  ttre  wisdom  uf  its  cimni^. 

And  we  have  heard  th;At  aD  this  is  done  in  oppositiotr  td  t&e 

atifiost  tmaftitaions-  riiodonstrstdces  of  the  bishdps,  and  the 

general  sentiment  of  the  clergy  and  laity.    We  say  W^  havd 

hetirdiiSi  this  :  but  we  trust  and  we  pray  that  it  is  not  so. 

For  if  thus  early  in  the  American  Episcopal  Church',  ^^^f* 

ample  |s  to  be  recorded  of  a  disregard  of  consjderatloniB 

.de^^  invcdving  her  dignity/  order,  unity,  ap^  peace,  we 

-own  that  our  saagotne  anticipations  of  her  future  elevated 

^atanding,  will  be  somewbart  diminished* 

Thoc  foltowing  ia  a*  esttoaot  front «  letter  addiened  to  the 
person  itf  questton,  by  the  Sighl  Reverend  Kshoff  WhiUf  of 
Femisylyama,  vrfco  is  jaMty  considered  m  the  Ptfthsr  of  the 
American  JSpjMOp^ ;  and  which  we  Iftke  frem  »  priatled 
document  vf  e  mint  its  stutements  and  reasonhags  are  eif- 
tlrefy  concliisfte. 

After  stating  that  he  was  requested  to  wdte*  by  several  of 
Ithi  brethrw,  Rsbej^  White  observes : 


fiflO  Bpucopal  Church  in  Awi$Hca» 

**  *  One  of  the  objections,  is  the  interference  wiUi  an  object  so 
much  Improved  of  by  our  communion  throughout  the  United  States* 
'MM  that  of  founding  a  general  Theological  School.  There  is  the 
less  reason  for  the  setting  up  of  a  Diocesan  Seminary,  because  of 
that  part  of  our  general  plan,  which  leaves  an  (^ning  for  the  insti- 
tution of  branches.  Uiider  this  head,  I  add  for  your  information 
that  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  board  to  ^Tcis  dollars  per  week ; 
and  although  this  may  be  too  much  for  young  men  from  Ohio,  it  is 
equally  so  ror  others  from  different  parts  of  the  Union :  who,  on 
that  acconnti  are  obliged  to  study  under  the  directions  of  such  pri- 
vate clergymen  as  can  bestow  their  services  to  the  eflfect.  If  candi- 
dates fixrni  the  said  States  should  be  reduced  to  this  necessity  for  a 
.time,  it  is  no  more  than  what  has  happened  to  all  of  our  students, 
until  lately,  and  is  the  case  to  this  hour  with  the  greater  number  of 
thfln* 

**  *  Next,  in  regard  to  tl^  employment  of  Missionaries,  we  are  of 
(pinion,  that  when  we  have  recently  constituted  a  ^ciety  for  that 
dyect,  the  collections  for  it  will  be  damped  by  the  knowledge  of 
coUections  making  in  England  from  any  state ;  and  much  more,  if 
.allocations  should  be  made  from  various  quarters  of  the  United 
raltes ;  for,  that  the  example  in  one  instance  should  have  many  fol- 
lowers, we  are  persuaded ;  unless  it  should  be  understood  to  be  dis- 
approved of  generally  by  our  communion.     This  brings  us  to  a  very 
serious  ohjection.     It  is,  that  in  the  event  of  a  multiplying  of  Mis- 
sions to  England,   there  will  be  brought  great  disgrace  on  our 
Church.     Perhaps  you  entertain  the  idea  that  there  is  no  proba- 
bility of  this  evil :  but  look  at  the  large  states  WestVard  and  South- 
.  wardf  which  are  now  even  more  destitute  than  that  of  Ohio.    Then 
Jook  at  the  immense  districts  of  the  Atlantic  States,  which  have 
■BH  more  than  they  of  the  administration  of  the  Ordinances :  for 
■iniBtance,  at  least  the  half  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  same  may  be 
.said  of  others.    So  near  to  me  as  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  there 
is  an  entire  prostration  of  the  Church,  except  lately  in  the  single 
.county  of  Newcastle.    Why  not  send  a  Mission  to  England  from 
any  or  fr6m  all  of  these  quarters  ?     Here,  I  will  say  something 
grounded  on  my  own  observation,  and  for  which  I  only  am  respon- 
sible.    I  conceive  that  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances  among  us,  is 
that  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  demands  made  on  our  large 
cities  for  pecuniary  contributions.     Of  some  I  know,  and  have 
good  grounds  to  suspect  of  many>  that  the  applicants  carried  back 
little  more  than  paid  their  expences.   Nevertheless,  it  is  an  induce 
ment  in  different  neighbourhoods,  to  propose  joumeys — ^perhaps 
for  beneficent  objects,  which  are  benefited  in  a  degree,  making  a 
'  small  compensation  for  the  great  waste  of  supplies  which  would  be 
better  applied  to  valuable  establishments  at  home.     This  is  m&Or 
.tinned  as  an  aggravation  of  the  evil,  should  it  occur,  of  numerous 
envoys  for  charity  from  this  country  to  England,  to  the  great  dis- 
credit of  our  Church,  where  we  ought  to  be  held  in  respect,  as  we 
trust  we  utow  are.'  ** 

The  following  document  relates  to  another  object  of  the 
mission  here  referred  to :—  *      ' 


Monihty  List  of  PuhlUaiii>M.  H&l 

**  At  &  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directorif  of  the  DomeMie  and 
Foreign  Missiotkiry  Society  of  the  Protestant-  Episcopal  Churcb 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  held  at  the  residence  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  White,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on'  the  1st  day  of 
October,  A.D.  1828.  .     :         - 

**  It  was  stated  to  the  Board  that  there  has  been  announoed 
the  design  of  making  an  application  in  England  for  the  raisii^g 
of  money  to  be  applied  to  Missionary  purpoaes  in  the  United 
States. 

**  Whereupon,  resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  that  every 
expedient  for  the  said  object  mav  have  an  unfavourable  eflect  on. 
the  prospects  of  the  Society  which  we  represent;  that  it  may 
excite  odier  applications  to  the  same  source,  and. that  the  effeet 
of  such  measures  will  probably  be,  the  lessening  of  the  respecta- 
bility of  our  Church  in  the  estimation  of  our  venerable  mother  the 
Church  of  England,  and  as  we  believe,  will  have  that  efiect  with 
our  fellow  citizens  of  the  American  Union. 

^  • 

**  The  opinion  now  expressed  is  not  designed  to  discountenance 
the  thankful  acceptance  of  any  pecuniary  contributions  which  nniy- 
be  presented  from  a  foreign- country  either  generally  to  the  So< 
ciety  which  we  represent,  or  for  the  Missionary  exertions  of  any 
particular  state.'' 

Knowing  the  interest  which  is  taken  by  msmy  of  oar 
readers  in  the  concerns  of  the  American  Episcopal  Chnreb^ 
and  their  desire  foe  information  on  the  topics  which  this ' 
artiqie  explains;  we  trnst  no  apology  is  necessary  for  hftviQg 
devoted  to  it  so  many  of  our  page». 
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Jiday. 

The  First-  Part  of  the  third  Folio  Volume  of  Mr.  Lodges 
lllustriotis  English  Portraits ;  accompanied  witb  Biogra- 
phical Narratives. 

A  Series  of  Original  Views  ^  the  CoUegiate  and  Paro^ 
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jB(Dttavi(xn  Anthology. ;  or,  Specimens  of  the  Dutch  Poets: 
with  Remarks  on  the  Poetical  Literature  and  liknguagQ  of 
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Observations  illustrative  of  the  History  and  Treatment  of 
Chronic  Debility;  the  prolific/source  of  Indigestion,  Spas- 
fnodic.  Diseases,  and.  various  Nen;ov«  Affections,  By  nil- 
liam  Shearman,  M*D.  ' 
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It  is  bat  natural  that  we  shoaid  tarn  to  these  pages  with 
feelings  of  very  poignant  regret ;  and  tiieir  lamented  author  is 
so  fully  puhlici juris,  that  we  may  be  permitted,  to  express 
theise  reelings  without  reserve,  and  with  an  entire  confidence 
Uiat  they  will  be  in  unison  with  those  of  all  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.  Few  who  have  fonnd  time  to  write  so  niuch  and 
so  well,  have  lived  more  among  mankind  and  for  mankind 
tiian  the  late  Dr.  Clarke ;  few.  have  left  in  the  afieclions  of 
those  with  whom  they  liv^d  most  closely,  a  more  vivid  or  a 
more  permanent  memorial.  To  an  intellect  originally, rapid 
'8tid  penetrating,  he  had  applied  the  most  assiduous  culture; 
and  profiting  by  a  rare  combination  of  opportunities  both  fiu: 
^stttdy  and  for  travel,  in  the  privacy  of  the  closet  and.on  the 
open  stag^  of  the  world,  he  united  in  himself  a  wider  range 
and  a  greater  diversity  of  knowledge,  than  commonly  falls  to 
the  lot  of  a  single  individual..  Entecprtzing  and  energetic,* 
'  he  contemned  all  obstacles  which  appear^  to  withstand 
acquirement;  prompt  and 'toaragedus',  he  overcame :all  ireal 
diflScnIties  in  its  pursuit;  firank  and  liberal, he  treasured  it  up 
onlf  that  he  might  more  largely  dispense  it  when  attained : 
for  if  we  were  asEed  to  name  that  quality  which  predominated 
over  all  others  in  the  constitution  of  his  mind,  which  tem- 
pered and  mitigated  the  abundant  warintb^  of  a  naturally 
ardent  disposition,  and  which  prevented  its.  luxuriance  from 
running  as  it  were  to 'waste,  we  should  be  amply  borne,  out 
by  all  who  were  even  slightly  acquainted  with  his  character, 
•when  we  state  it  to  have  bedn — Benevolence.  After  a  youth 
of  early  Academtcat  distinction,  and! subsequently  of  laborious 
and  extensive  travel,  not  easily  rivalled  among  our.  country- 
man*, in  the  meridian  of  ilife  Jbe  f<;KUid  himself  onee  more'  in 
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that  sea  of  learning  which  had  formed  him  as  a  nursing 
mother,  and  which  he  always  cherished  with  the  fondest 
regard.  Here,  not  only  by  the  love  of  science  and  of  letters 
with  whidi  himself  was  so  profoiindly  imfliae^  but  atiil  more 
by  flie  singalar  power  with  which  he  was  endowed  or  awaken- 
ing others  also  to  fpel  the  same;  by  t(ie  elegance  and  attrac- 
tiveness  of  the  pursuits  in  which  he  skilfully  shewed  the  path, 
and  successfully  allured  so  many  to  follow ;  and  by  the  bril- 
liance which  his  free  and  courteous  hospitality  diffused  around 
[ftocial  intercourse,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  he  im- 
pressed alnjioft  a  new  stamp  upon  his  University ;  v^d  that, 
witiiout  endangering  the  manUness  apd  soUdity  of  her  atid^t 

J  tallies  by  rash  and  hasty  innovations,  he  Intfoddcied  a  taste 
or  additional  branches^  which  have  increased  heir  grace  and 
heightened  her  practical  utility. 

From  this  voluntary  coarse  of  honourable  md  t^^iefiqiil 
laboikr,  he  was  snatchidd  away  too  early  and  too  ^^dde^f  fyc 
all  except  himself;  and  the  only  conaolation  wbieb  oof^ld  be 
suggested  to  those  who  knew  him  be»t»  arose  frpni  the  v<9ry 
•ource  which  made  their  sorrow  bittereslt  $lt  the  mqiQeilt 
The  volume  now  before  us  was  nearly  ready  f^r  fHubliopAiQn 
at  the  time  of  his  decease.  It  completes  the  seri^  publish^ 
.under  hia  own  immediate  superintendencetj  w4  fimiheft  tha 
history  of  his  travels.  Another  posthumous  v#1mi^  U  JOQW 
b^g  arranged  from  his  miBoellandons  pApera»  aiid:VQ  capQot 
doubt  that  its  extensive  ^circulation'  will  buiply  t^eqig^p^JMfi 
that  openness  of  hand  and  singleness  of  ejre  lifhioh  .din- 
tftBffuisiied  Dr.  Clarke  in  life,  and  which  have  ^iiHribliifd  tp 
iliake  his  loss  so  irriBparsdile  to  his  family  "^^^ 

Hie  public  are  dbready  acquainted  with  t)r»  Cblri^e'9  rfh 
aear^hes  in  the  greater  part  of  Norway.  Th^pTf^POt  yoluiae 
openft  with  his  residence  at  Chrisiiailia.  Eli^^  niid^tbP 
guidance  of  Bernard  Anker,  the  Lorenao  of  SHQ^»&di|iayia> 
m  h^  has  been  Wdl  termed  by  Wolff,  he  had  fatOjarfiblQ  qft- 
portunities  of  observing  Norwegian  manners ;  wivob  19  HWiy 

Eints  do  not  appear  to  have  made  rapid  strides  towardfl^  civii- 
ation.  Even  an  assembly  at  the  house  of  the  Governor  w^ 
llironged  with  gentlemen  smokihgt  spitting,  and  pliiyhig  l^t 
whist  at  the  s^me  time,  whije  the  sbore  of  their.j|;am^  va)s 
marked  ih  ohalk  upon  the  table.  But  the  magoiaeailM.  flf 
tb^^  brolhers  of  ike  family  of  Anker  atoned  lor  tb^.  9fiiAj 
barbarisms.  The  establishmeats  of  both  Peter,  antd  BorMfd 
weire  on  a  soale  of  unrivalled  splendour,  and  Uieir  cihiMritw 

'*  SutocriplbM  ire  received  WOadtU,  iiilii»  Stif*nij  sai  :BMie  ma^  §m 
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were  a^  aoconfioed  as  their  bospitaUty.  Their  names  are  too 
generally  and  too  advantageously  known  to  need  any  paqse 
upon  them  here;  but  the  reader  may  form  some  notion  of  tt^ 
difficulties  which  the  founders  iMid  supporters  of  almost  ev^ry 
lOstitMtion  connected  with  knowledge  or  beneyolence  had  to 
eiHHHiii.ter,  and  the  re3ource«i  whioh  they  brought  with  them 
.to  the  struggle,  from  a  sinigle  incidental  fact  which  was  men- 
tjoped  to  Dr.  Clarke.  When  he  obsenred  that  the  philoso- 
phical instruments  in  Bernard  Ariker^s  library  were  of 
English  manufacture,  his  host  rejoined,  /'  I  must  send  to 
Etigland  for  almost  every  thing ;  all  the  linen  of  my  family  is 
sent  annually  to  London  to  be  washed*" 

The  commerce  of  Christiania,  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
visit,  consisted  in  an  annual  export^  to  the  amount  of 
150,000/.  in  timber,  iron,  copper,  alum,  glass,  and  skins. 
The  imports  were  about  two«tnirds  of  this  sum,  principally 
from  England ;  in  cloth,  stockings,  camlets^  hardware,  lead, 
and  coals ;  the  rest  was  corn,  from  Denmark  and  the 
Baltic.  The  popdlation,  including  the  old  town  and  suburbs, 
4id  pot  exceed  19000.  That  of  Norway  ^together,  over  a 
surface  of  21,000  miles,  was  979>(K)0.  The  whole  export  of 
the  kingdom  wa^  Uttle  short  d  two  millions  sterling.  The 
■streets  dT  Christiania  were  narrow  and  filthy,  intersected  by 
open  sewers,  in  -  which  all  the  drainage  of  the  houses  was 
liltbwed  to  stagnate.  Norway  did  not  possess  a  single 
^bookseller's  shop;  nevertheless  Christiania  could  boast  its 
pnfelie  library,  the  legacy  of  a  native. 

Thie  Kon^sberg  mines  were  a  point  of  |;reat  attraction  to 
Pr.  Clarke.  They  are  situated  about  forty  miles  west  of  the 
capital,  arid  are  termed  by  Ppriloppidan,  who  wrote  in  1751, 
the  niost  coAsidelr^ble,  profitable^  and  i^i^jdianstible .  of  any 
Eoxopean  miAe^  *•  yet  whe^  Pr.  Clarke  saw  theip  they  were 
workeiji  by  the  .GoyerQii^eqt  at  the  annujei  Ipss  of  240,000  ri^ 
dolWs ;  and  were  li^ept  open  ,Qnly  from  the  fear  of  depriving 
jUL  greajtpiiinber  of  inhabjitantapf  i^l  ^ubisUt^nce,  if  they  sboum 
idoee  be  closed.  The  i^etal  is  jonnd  ia  detached  masses^^  npt 
im  regular  and  continuous  veins,  so  tfccat  the  laboiwr  is  a  pei^e- 
(Uttd  kKttery  of  profit  and  loss.  £o|ne  of  Ihe  masses  ef  native 
ailvl^  thus  foond,  are  of  enormous  sise  4|nd  weight.  One 
preserved  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Copenhagen  is  nearly  six 
feet  in  length,  in  one  part  tneasmres  six  inches  in  diameter, 
and  .weighs  6GB  (Danish)  pounds.  About  9800  men  are  em- 
jpbyed  in  the  works. ,  Their  wages  are  a  AilTing  a  day,  witfc 
an  allov^ance  of  more  dian  two-thirds  drawback  on  the  price 
of  cor^.  'Thejr  l^oiirs  of  toil  are  irom  five  in  the  morning  till 
one  in  the  afternoon;  all  farther  time,  if  required,  receives 
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extra  payment :  and  employment  is  foand  even  for  ehildren 
#f  twelve  years  of  age.  The  great  loss  to  Grovemment  arises 
from  the  long  train  of  intendants*and  assessors,  whose  sala- 
ries eng^ss  the  profits :  for  more  than  5000  persons  of  all 
ranks  (exclasive  of  their  families  and  ohildren)  reoeive  pay 
from  Kongsberg  according  to  the  estabUahmeBt ;  and  in  the 
coontry  at  large  14»000  families^  mimedyately  or  collaterally, 
derive  their  support  from  the  mines.  There*  can  be  little 
donbt,  that  in  private  hands  they  woold  bec^one  a  scarce  of 
considerable  gain. 

On  bis  return  from  these  mines  Dr«  CSIailLe  proceeded 
once  again  to  Sweden.  We  shall  transfer  him  to  the  iron 
mineofPersberg. 

**  As  we  drew  near  to  the  wide  and  open  abyss,  a  vast  and  sud- 
den prospect  of  yawning  caverns  and  of  prodigious  macbinery  pre- 
pared  us  for  the  descent.    We  approached  the  edge  of  the  dread- 
ful gulph  whence  the  ore  is  raised  ;  and  ventured  to  look  down ; 
standing  upon  the  verge  of  a  sort  of  platform,  constructed  over  it 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  command  a  view  into  the  great  (^pening  as 
fax  as  the  eye  could  penetrate  amidst  its  gloomy.deptlis :  for,  to 
the  sight,  it  b  bottomless.    Immense  buckets,  suspoided  bj  rat- 
tling chains,  were  passing  up  and  down :  and  we  ooold  perceive 
ladders  scaling  alltne  inward  precijnces ;  upon  which  the  work- 
people, reduced  by  their  distance  to  pigmies  in  size,  were  ascend- 
mg  and  descending.   Far  below  the  utmost  of  these  figures,  a  deep 
and  gaping  gulph,  the  mouth  of  the  lowermost  pit,  was,  by  its 
darkness,  rendered  impervious  to  the  view.     From  the  spot  where 
.  we  stood,  down  to  the  place  where  the  buckets  are  filled,  the  dis- 
.  tance  might  be  about  seventy-five  fathoms ;  and  as  soon  as  any  ef 
these  buckets  emerged  firom  the  gloomy  cavity  we  have  mentioned, 
.  or  until  thev  entered  into  it  in  their  descent,  ^!^  were  visibfe ; 
but  below  this  point  they  were  hid  in  darkness.  ^^  The  daokiog  of 
the  chains,  the  groaning  of  the  pumps,  the  halloahi^  of  the  ninefs, 
'  the  creaking  of  the  blodrs  and  wheels,  the  trampling  of  horses^  the 
beating  of  uie  hammers,  and  the  loud  and  frequent  snhterraneoos 
thunder  from  the  blasting  of  the  rocks  by  gunpowder,  in  the  nudst 
of  all  this  scene  of  excavation  and  uproar,  prodaced  an  eAct 
*  wfiich  no  stranger  can  behold  unmoved.    We  desceaded  with  two 
'of  the  miners,  and  our  interpreter,  into  this  abyss.    The  ladders, 
instead  €i  being  placed  like  those  in  our  Cormuk  mines,  iqpon  a 
siBries.of  platforais  as  so  many  landing-places,  are  lashed  together 
i^  one  unbroken  line,  extending  many  fathoms ;  and  bauig  warped 
.  to.  suit  the  indiiiation  or  curvature  of  the  sidoi  of  the  yedpices, 
they  are  not  always  perpendicular,  but  ban^  over  in  soch  a  man- 
ner, that  even  if  a  .person  held  fast  by  his  hands,  and  if  his  feet 
should  happen  to  slip,  they  would  flv  off  from  the  rook,  and  leave 
him  suspended  ov.er  the  gulph.     let  such  laddeei  are  the  only 
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means  of  access  to  the  works  below :  and  as  the  labourers  are  not 
accustomed  to  receive  strangers,  they  neither  use  the  precautions, 
nor  bffer  the  assistance,  usually  afforded  in  more  frequented  nrinet. 
In  the  principal  ^tn.mines  ofCorwooalli  the  staves  of  the  ladders  ore 
alternate  bars  of  wood  and  iron :  here  they  weriD  of  wood  only,  and 
in  some  parts  rotten  and  broken,  making  us  often  wish^  during. our 
descent,  that  we  had  never  undertaken  an  exploit  so  hasardous. 
In  addition  to  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  :daiBStged 
state  of  the  ladders,  the  staves  were  covered  with  ice  or  mud ;  and 
thus  rendered  so  cold  and  slippery,  that  we  could  have  no  de« 
pendenceupon  our  benumbed  fingers,  if  oiur  feet  failed  us.  Then, 
to  complete  our  apprehensions,  as  we  mentioneld  this  to  the  miners, 
they  said, — *  Have  a  care !  It  was  just  so,  talking  about  the 
staves,  that  one  of  our  women  *  fdl,  about  four  years  ago,  as  ^he 
was  descending  to  her  work.'  <  Fell !'  said  our  Swedish  interpreter ; 
rather  simply ;  *  and  pray  what  became  of  her  ?'  *  Became  of  her  P 
continued  tb^  foremost  of  our  guides,  disengaging  one  of  his  hands 
from  the  ladder,  and  slapping  it  forcibly  agamst  his  thigh,  as  if  to 
Olustrate  the  manner  of  the  catastrophe, — '  she  becake  (yaniuduf) 
a  pancake.*  '*    P.  101. 

**  After  much  fatieue,  and  no  small  share  of  apprehension,  we 
at  lengdi  reached  uie  bottom  of  the  nune.  Here  we  had  no 
sooner  arrived,  than  our  conductors,  taking  each  of  us  by  an  arm, 
hurried  us  alone,  through  regions  of  <  thick-ribbed  ice'  and  dark* 
BOSS,  into  a  vaulted  level,  through  which  we  were  to  pass'  into  the 
principal  diamber  of  the  mine.  The  noise  of  countless  haibmets, 
all.  in  vehement  action,  increased  as  we  crept  along  this  leVel ; 
until  at  length,  subduing  every  other  soiind,  we  cpnl^  no  longer 
hear  each  other  speak,  notwithstanding  our  utmost  efforts.  At 
this  moment  we  were  ushered  into  a  prodigious  cavern,  whence  tjie 
sounds  proceeded;  and  here,  amidst  falling  waters,  tumbling 
rocks,  steam,  ice,  and  gunpowder,  about  fifty  miners  were  in  the 
very  height  of  their  employment.  The  magnitude  of  the  cavern, 
over  all*  parts  of  which  their  labovirs  were  going  on,  was  alone  suf- 
fi^cient.to  prove^j^hat  the.iron.ore  is  not  deposited  in  veins,  but  in 
beds.  Above,  below,  on  every  side,  and  in  every  nook  of  this 
fearful  dungeon,  glimmering  tapers  disclosed  the  grim  and  anxious 
countenances  of  the  miners.  They  were  now  driving  bolts  of  iron 
into  the  rocks,  to  bore  cavities  for  the  gunpowder;  for  blasting. 
Scarcely  had  we  recovered  from  the  stupefaction  occasion^  by 
our  first  introduction  into  this  FanditmoHiumy  when  we  beheld, 
close  to  us,  hags  more  horrible  than  perliaps  it  is  possible  for  any 
other  female  figures  to  exhibit,  holding  their  dim  quivering  tapers 
to  our  faces,  and  bellowing  in  our.  ears.  One  of  the  same  sister- 
hood, snatching  a  lighted  splinter  of  deal,  darted  to  the  spot 
where. we  stood,  with  eyes  infiamed  and  distilling  rheum,  her  hair 
clotted  with  mud,  dugs  naked  and  pendulous ;  and  such  a  face, 
and  such  hideous  yells,  as  it  is  impossible  to  describe  :<-r- 

*  Females,  as  wtII  as  male?,  work  in  the  Swedish  mines.    ' 
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Black  it  stood,  bs  Night— fierce  as  ten  Furies — 
Terrible  as  Hell — - 

If  we  could  have  heard  what  she  said,  we  ^oidd  not  haipo  com* 
pfehtnded  a  syllable;  but  as  sereral  other  Paxcct^  equaUjr  Goi^ 
fWM  in  thdr  aspect,  passed  swifUy  bj  ns,  hastonir^  tUHiiildioual^ 
towards  the  entraaoe,  we  began  to  pereehre,  that  if  wo  renMaaed 
longer  in  our  present  situation,  Atropas  migfatindeod  euC«faiort  the 
threads  of  our  existence ;  for  the  noise  of  the  hatnaoers  had  now 
ceased,  and  a  tremendous  blast  was  near  the  point  of  its  explosm- 
We  had  scarcely  retraced  with  all  speed  our  steps  along  the  level, 
and  were  beginning  to  ascend  the  ladders,  when  the  fulTvolunle  oi^ 
the  thunder  reach^  us,  as  if  roaring  with  greater  vehemence  be« 
cause  pent  amongst  the  crashing  rocks,  whencev  being  reverberated 
over  all  the  mine,  it  seemed  to  shake  the  earth  itself  with  its  terri- 
ble vibrations.''    P.  IM. 

Hie  Fahlan  copper- mine,,  which  he  next  visited,  was 
worked,  it  is  said,  before  the  Christian  era;  nay,  the  tradition 
of  the  place  affirms,  that  all  the  copper  employed  by  Solopion 
in  building  his  temple  was  derived  from,  these  shafts.  Paft 
of  the  mine  is  in  a  state  of  dangerous  combnstjkn,,,  which  has 
arisen  from  the  negligences  of  some  work]nen«:wbo  being  dis- 
turbed in  an  attempt  ta  steal  some  snlpbate  of  i^cm,^  Uirew 
down  their  torches  and  fled.  The  timber  of  the  works  caught 
fire^  and  communicated  with  the  pyrites.  .  ^n  attenipt  waa 
made  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  flames,  by  bnildibg  double 
walls  and  excluding  the  air  as  much  as  possible.  Within  one 
of  these,  170  fathoms  below  the  surface,  Dr.  Clarke  ventosed 
for  a  few  seconds. 

''  We  saw  the  walls  which  they  had  constructed  for  opposing  its 
progress ;  and  the  overseers,  by  opening  some  double  doors  placed 
m  Uiese  walls,  gave  us  a  transient  view  of  the  fire  itself,  that  was 
at  this  time  menacing  with  its  ravages  the  whole  of  these  andent 
and  valuable  works.  The  sight  we  had  of  it  wai  short ;  because 
the  fumes  of  sulphur  were  so.  powerfbl,  that  we  Ibund  it  impos- 
sible to  reipain  many  seconds  witlim  the  apertures  *•  By  rushing 
in  for  an  instant,  we  saw  enough  to  convince  us  what  the  Site  ot 
the  mine  would  be*,  if  the  devouring  dement  were  not  thus  pent^ 


<*  *  The  mode  which  the  author  adopted,  and  which  ettabled  him  to  rUMun- 
loDg  enoogh  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  combustion,  as  it  waa  tlien  foing  on,  waa  th* 
same  which  he  had  been  formeily  taught  by  the  guides  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  as  a 
means  by  which  a  person  may  brave  the  gaseous  exhalations  of  the  crater  of  that 
volcano,  and  perhaps  of  any  mephitic  vapour ;  namejy,  that  of  covering  tfat:  mouth 
and  nostrils  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  such  as  the  flap  of  a  coat  may  nSbrd,  aiid  i»- 
baUiig  the  air,  necessary  for  breathing,  through  its  texture..  In  th^  OM^nner,  i«t- 
piratioB  may  be  carried  on,  for  a  short  time,  where  any  one  would  be  otherwin. 
liable  to  suffocation,  and  even  in  the  midst  pf  the  roost  sulphureous  eathalatiops- : 
and  as  an  attention  to  this  simple  precaution  may  be  the  means  of  saving  the 
]ives.of  those  who  are  accidentally  expofed  n>  such  aitoatiooa  o#  daiger  fima 
suSbcttlDg  or  deleterious  fnrae«,  its  introdmetionwill  not  be  dewtd  SMparStteet.** 
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and  held  in  sabjection  by  the  -  smotheridg  nature  of  i|i  mm  exha- 
lations. The  moment  any  air  was  admitted  from  the  ao6rs»  and 
^  vapours  were  thereby  partially  dispersed,  whole  -beds  of  pyri. 
tons  matter  appeared  in  a  state  of  ignition  ;  the  .fire  itself  j^ebipm  •. 
ing  Tisible ;  but  our  torches  were  extinguished  almost  .jiiscan- 
taneousiyy  and  nit  was  only  by  holding  a  t)iec6  of  cloth  beibf)&  thci 
moutli  and  nostnls  that  we  could  venture  oeyond  the  second  dobr. 
If  this  conflagration  should  extend  to  a  greater  depth,  the  mine 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  fumes  alone ;  as  it  woiikt  become  iin. 
possible  to  proceed  with  the  works  in  Che  midst  of  its  exbl^tidris^ 
A  nnner,  lately,  in  advancing  unguardedly  and  with  too  mudh  pr^^. 
cipttalion  towards  the  ignited  matter,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  it, 
fM  dead ;  being  sufibcated,  as  wag  the  Elder  Plmj/ip  ihnd  in  a 
simiiar  way."    P.  14«d. 

In  a  circular  wainscoted  cave  at  the  lowest  point  of  descent, 
called  the  Council  Chamber,  costoin  has  estabti^bjed  that 
each  Swedish  monarch  should  be  seated  once,  at  lieiUt,' in  the' 
course  of  his  reign,  and  inscribe  his  name  on  its  waifs.  The; 
mines  do  not  ^ive  employment  to  more  than  1000  piijfkoM. 

The  approach  to  the  University  of  Upsala  is  thir6ugh  a" 
level  corn  country,  much  resembling.  Cambridgeshire.  Th& 
first  lectures  to  which  the  travellers'  hastened,  W6re  thostd  of 
tbe  Botanical  Professor  Thunberg,  the  successor  of  liinnaddff. 
They  were  delivered  in  a  green-house,  opposite  the  very  cot- 
tage in  which  the  Swedish  sage  had  formerly  reSi'd^d.  Half 
a  dozen  slovenly  boys,  none  exceeding  fourteen  y'^ars  of  agei 
composed  the  auditory.  The  great  aniiety  of  these  students 
was  directed  to  the  moment  at  which  a  palm'branch  s'houI<f 
be  thrown  among  fhem  by  the  Professor,  (for  what  pnrpoi^e 
we  know  not),  which  they  immediately  proceeded  to  cut  into 
walking-sticks  with  their  knives.  The  Chemical  Sdhools  pre; 
sented  a  larger,  but  an  equally  inattentive  cliass^  and  it  iTais 
evident  from  the  dr^s  in  both,  that  the  student  ware  drawn 
froin  the  body  of  jpoorer  artificers.  The  Libraty  confdns'  a 
few  typographical  treasures,  but  is  most  celebra:ted  for  i(i 
^  possession  of  the  well  known  Codex  Argenteus  of  th^  fdar 
Gospels.  The  characters  are  painted,  rather  thaja  written,  in 
silver,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  as  early  as  the  fourth  century. 
The  leaves  are  vellum,  stained  of  a  violet  hue.  It  was  cap- 
tured at  the  stormiiig  of  Prague  in  1648,  and  presented  to 
Queen  Christina;  during  the  confusion  which  preceded  heir 
abdication,  it  is  said  to  have  been  stolen  by  Isaac  Vossius; 
and  after  his  death  to  have  been  purchased  and  presented  to 
the  *I7mversit]^  which  at  present  possesses  it.  But  the  most 
singohur  deposits  in  this  librsMry.  are  two  chests  of  manuscripti, 
the  donation  of  Gustavus  I  IT.    Tbey;  a.re  double  Ipckedf, 
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chained^  and  sealed,  and  are  not  to  be  opened  till  fifty  years 
have  elapsed  from  his  decease.  Conjectare,  of  course,  is 
bnsily  at  work  as  to  their  contents ;  bat  it  is  worse  than  idle 
to  quote  cohjectare.  Dr.  Clarke  sabseqaently  met  with  a 
bookseller  at  Stockholm,  who  had  been  employed  by  Gus- 
tavos  as  his  amanuensis ;  and  who  professed  that  he  had 
assisted  in  arranging  and  copying  many  of  these  manuscripts. 
He  stated  that  the  most  important  part  of  them  consisted  of 
a  History  of  his  own  THmes,  written  by  the  king  himself; 
which  he  characterized  as  exhibiting  deep  political  knowledge 
and  profound  reflection.  Dr.  Clarke  saw  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  credibility  of  his  informant ;  on  the  contrary,  both  from 
his  manner  in  making  the  statement  and  his  general  reputa- 
tion, he  was  inclined  to  pin  his  faith  on  the  account. 

The  Cathedral  of  Upsala  contains,  among  others,  the 
tombs  of  Gustavus  Vasa  and  of  LinnsBOS ;  in  its  collection  of 
reliques  is  preserved  a  wooden  image  of  the  great  god  Thor, 
which  does  not  meet  at  present  with  attention  proportionate 
to  its  curiosity;  and  a  singular  standard,  df-the  history  of 
which  we  are  curious  to  know  more  than  Dr.  Clarke  could 
discover.  Margaret's  Shifty  though  no  better  than  a  "  dirty 
rag,"  may  have  as  much  claim  to  respect,  and  excite  as  chi- 
valrous emotions  in  the  breast  of  a  Swede,  as  the  Countess 
of  SaHsbury's  garter  in  our  own. 

The  University  of  Upsala  has  nothing  in  its  establishment 
which  an  Englishman  is  accustomed  to  associate  with  this 
dignified  title.  Something  similar  to  it,  says  Dr.  Clarke, 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  Scotland,  but  even  in  the  last  there 
is  nothing  so  low  as  in  Sweden.  We  almost  doubt  whether 
Dr.  Clarke  ever  visited  St.  Andrew's.  The  students  do  not 
wear  any  Academical  dress;  their  slouched  white  hatSj,  loose 
dangling  surtouts,  and  long  unkempt  locks,  remind  tiie 
jEInglish  traveller  of  the  fifth  of  November  and  its  hero  ;  fheir 
lodgings  consist  of  a  single  room,  furnished  wkh  a  bench,  a 
stove,  two  -chairs,  and  sundry  tobacco  pipes.  Each  studies 
when  and  what  he  pleases ;  and  as  soon  after  noon  as  he  can, 
hurries  away  a  la  cave,  as  it  is  termed,  that  is,  to  a  public 
cellar.  Here  they  smoke,  and  drink  beer,  brandy,  and  wine, 
all  of  native  'manufacture,  though  the  last  passes  under  a 
French  name ;  and  all  of  equally  detestable  quality.  Their 
revels  last  to  a  late  hour,  and  frequently,  more  particularly  if 
political  disputes  occur,  terminate  in  blows.  Dr.  Clarke 
was  present  at  one  of  their  convivial  meetings,  and  was  not 
very  deeply  impressed  either  with  their  spirit  of  hilarity  or  of 
good  breeding.  The  courtesy  with  which  he  testified  his 
gOod  wishes  to  the  company  and  their  University  met  with  an 
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iH  return^  and  bat  for. his  forbearasiee  and  presence  of  mind' 
Wonld  have  involved  him  in  a  qnarrd.  But  the  nnpopniar 
pMfessors,  if  any  such  there  be,  are  the  greatest  sufferers  on 
these  occasions.  The  shont,  when  the  game  is  up  in  a  stily 
from  these  taverns,  is  pereat  or  vivatj  and  woe  be  to  the 
Inckless  wight  whose  heels  cannot  save  him  from  the  conse- 
quencer  of  the  first.  The  namber  of  students  does  not  ex- 
ceed three  hundred,  and  among  these,  besides  a  total  relaxa- 
tion of  discipline,  there  was  no  motive  to  excite  energy  or 
stimulate  to  exertion.  Public  examinations  and  prizes  are 
alike  unknown ;  and  from  its  deficiency  both  in  moral  restraint 
and  in  mental  exercise,  the  "  great  and  hitherto  unrivalled 
school  of  natural  history,"  as  Stillingfleet  named  it,  appears, 
fast  hastening  to  decay. 

.  In  the  church  of  Riddesholm,  at  Stockholm,  Dr.  Clarke 
saw  the  cofiin  of  Charles  XII.  the  tomb  having  been  recently 
Opened^  in  order  to  ascertain,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
king^'s  skull,  the  disputed  fact  of  bis  assassination.  On  this 
point  we  shall  give  the  traveller's  own  remarks,  in  illustration 
of  which  is  appended  an  excellent  plate  of  the  cast  from 
die  king's  head. 

:  ^  The  hat  and  clothes  worn  by  Charles  ike  Twdfth  when  he  was 
shot  in  the  trenches .  before  FrederickshM  are  preserved  in  the 
Arsenal^  in  the  north  suburb,  precisely  in  the  state  in  which  they 
were  taken  from  the  King's  body  after  his  assassination.  That  he 
was  really  assassinated,  seems  so  clear,  that  it  is  marvellous  any 
doubt  should  be  entertained  as  to  the  fact ;  and  yet,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  the  truth  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death,  every,  succeed- 
ing sovereign  bits  thought  it  right  to  open  his  sepulchre,  and  to 
inspect  his  embalmed  remains.  The  other  curiosities  ccMitained 
also  in  the  arsenal  are,  the  skin  of  a  horse  upon  which  Gustavus 
Adolphus  rode  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen  ;  a  boat  built  by  Peter  the. 
Great  at  Sardam  in  HoUaadf  taken  by  the  Swedes  while  on  its  way 
to  Peter Aurgh  ;  a  number  of  trophies  taken  by  Charles  the  Twe^ih 
firom  the  Russians,  the  FoUs,  and  the  Danes  ;  also  the  dress  worn 
by  Gustavus  the  Third  at  the  time  of  his  assassination,  and  his 
image  in  wax,  which  we  before  noticed.  Our  main  object,  upon 
this  occasion,  was  to  see  once  more  the  clothes  worn  by  Charles 
the  Tooelfth  at  the  time  of  his  death,  as  connected  with  a  few  ob- 
servations which  we  had  made  respecting  that  event,  and  which 
we  shall  presently  state.  The  coat  is  a  plain  blue  uniform,  with 
large  brass  buttons,  like  that  of  a  comn^on^  soldier  ;  the  gloves  are 
of  buff  leather,  and  reached  almost  up  to  the  elbow  ;  the  right-hand 
glove  is  a  good  deal  stained  with  blood  *,  and  so  is  a  buff  belt  which 

<*  *  Mr.  Coxe,  who  mentions  this  circumstMice,  considers  it  as  probable,  thnt 
the  King,  <  opon  receiving  the  shot,  instantly  applied  his  right  han<l.  to  the  wound 
in  bis  temple,  and  then  to  his  sword  .'-i^See  TraTcls  into  Sweden,  p.  352.  London, 
1784." 
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be  wore  round  bis  iyody«  Tbe  bat  seeiiit  to  bavo  been  al^tly 
gntted  bj  tbe  bdl  In  tbat  ptrt  whicb  imifaediatelj  corer^  his 
temple ;  but  tbere  was  nothing  in  its  appMraoce'  jnrbtoh  could 
tbtiow  any  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  wound  that  wa»  inflicted ; 
tbat  is  to  mjf  whether  it  bad  been  thus  grazed  by  a  ball  entering 
in,  or  going  out*  ,  The  appearance  of  the  skull,  -afker  the  .King's 
death,  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  wound  in  the  tempje  was 
made  by  a  ball  going  out.  Was  it  to  be  believed  that  a  ball  from 
tbe  enemies'  works,  at  tbe  distance  the  Kfng  stood^  would'  have 
either  taken  the  direction  of  that  by  which  he  wad  shot,  or  that  it 
would  have  passed  entirely  through  the  skull  on  both  sides  i  Mr. 
Predtenheirhf  Knight  of  the  Polar  Star,  Frei^ent  of  the  Academy 
df  Paintingiand  Sculpture,  distinguished  by  his  travels  and  histori- 
cal collections,  and  High  Steward  of  all  tbe  Royal  Cabinets,  bad, 
at  this  time,  the  care  of  the  matricc  moulded  upon  the  King's  face 
soon  allef  be  was  killed.  Owing  to  his  kindness,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Bftda,  to  whom  Gustatvus  the  Fdurth  came  daily  to  sit  for  hi^  porw 
trait,  permission  was  obtained  for  us  to  have  a  Cast  taken  from  this 
matrice  :  it  is  now  deposited  in.  the  University  Library  at  Cam- 
bridge* From  the  appearance  of  this  Cast,  all  dispute  must  cease 
as  to  tbe  nature  of  the  shot  which  caused  the  Kling's  deatb ;  which, 
in  the  account  of  that  event  published  by  order  of  the  Swedish 
Government,  was  said  to  have  been  a  ball  from  a  falconet.  Vol" 
taire,  also,  in  bis  anxiety  to  do  away  the  imputation  that  had  fallen 
open  his  countryman,  Sifvier^  insists  upon  it  that' the  ball  was  too 
large  for  tbe  calibre  of  a  pistol ;  whereas  it  is  plain  that  tbe  real 
diot  was  a  pistol  bullet*  The  appearance  of  tbe  wound  in  the 
temple  also  shews  Uiat  it  was  nflicted  by  a  bidlet  gmng  out,  and 
slanting  Upwards,  hayinff  entered  into  tbe  lower  part  of  tbe  skull 
behind ;  and  that  the  snot  was  directed  by  a  private  hand  from 
hdUkwl,  and  did  net  come  fh9m  the  enemfes' Vorks,  is  obvioua 
4rom  titnB  circumstance,  and  fi-om  the  fact  of  the  King's  bavii^ 
drawn  hn  sword  half  out  of  its  scabbard,  in  thd  agonies  of  death, 
to  immolate  his  assassin  *..  -Who  can  read  the  convorsaition  whidi 
pasted  between  Count  Liewen,  the  King's  Page,  theft,  upon  the 
spot,  aad  Mr.  Wraicall,  wkhout  being  convinced  that  the  I^oi^  was 
asasssinaited  f ,  evmi  if  this  evidence  were  wanted :  bot  as  it  mnb 

*  «  ^  1  followed  the  officers  to  the  place  where  the  King  was  killed.  The 
PHii^e  ordered  the  Generals  and  Officers  who  were  present  to  place  the  body  in 
a  litter  prepared  to  convey  it  to  the  head-quarters;  t>ne  and  twenty  soliuers 
stBliding  around  with  wax  tapers  in  jtheir  hands.  We  observed  lluit  tfa«  Kiag,  kk 
the  agonies  of  death,  had  dirawn  his  sword.half  out  of  the  scabbard  y  and  that  -Ihe 
hilt  was  so  tightly  grasped  by  the  right  hand^  as  not  to  be  disengaged  without 
difficulty.*  See  the  Account  taken  from  the  Narrative  of  Philgren,  a  Page  to  the 
Prince  of  Hesse,  who  vhu  thai  day  in  toaiting.  Core's  Trav.  intv  Sweden,  p.  tS4» 
Land.  1784." 

f  '*  -<  There  are  now  very  few  men  aliTe  who  can  speak  with  so  miic^  eertain^ 
as  myself.  I  was  in  the  camp  before  Frederichhall ;  and  had  the  haDOur  to  serve 
the  King,  in  quality  of  Page,  on  that  night  when  he  was  killed.  I  bavb  no-wntwt 
THAT  UB  WAS  AssAssi  MATED.  The  night  was  extrem^y  dark ;  an^  it  was  a^poit  fa 
iapossibiliiy  that  a  ball  from  the  lort  could  enter  his  hta^  at  the  distMBCf,  andoa 
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nearly  connected  with  a  very  important  evimit.  id  hirtotyy  iaA 
serves  to  confirm  Count  Liewen's  testimony^  we  hove  caused  an 
accurate  drawing  of  this  Cast  to  be  engraved,  in  which  the  nature 
6f  the  wound  in  the  right  temple  may  be  as  plainly  discerned  ae 
if  the  original  had  been  exposed  to  view.  Tne  same  engraving 
wlU  also  serve  to  exhibit  the  countenance  of  Charles  the  Twelfta 
with  much  greater  accuracy  than  any  other  portrait  can  pretend 
tot  it  remttned  unaltered  even  in  death  -,  and  displ^s,  in  a  very 
stnidng  manner,  the  haughtiness  of  character  for  which  this  hero 
was  so  remaricably  distinguished.*'    P.  ^4<* 

The  watchmen  of  Stockhoim  carry  a  machine  whioh  might 
be  adopted  with  advantage  by  our  London  Charlies.  It  is  a 
portable  trap>  which  being  thrown  round  the  nape  of  the  neck» 
tightens  itself  with  every.fresh  struggle  of  the  prisoner.  The 
Swefdish  night-cry  is  somewhat  melancholy,  but  it  is  more 
poetical  than  our  ''  Fast  ten  o'clock/' 

Klockan  ar  tie  slagan  i — 

Fran  eld,  och  brand, 

Och  fienden's  hand, 
Bevara,  O  Qnd,  den  stad  och  land  h-^ 
Kloekan  ar  tie  slagan  1 

.  » 

The  clock  has  struck  ten  t 
From  fire,  and  fire-brand, 
And  from  the  enemies'  hand. 
Save,  O  God !  this  town  and  land  !-^ 
The  clock  has  struck  ten ! 

It  was  in  the  extreme  depth  of  winter  (December  14) 
that  Dr.  Clarke  left  Stockbolm,  on  his  ronte  to  Russia;  the 
thermometer,  at  seven  in*  the  evening,  was  21®  below  freezing. 
The  winter  bad  set  in  with  considerable  severity,  and  tne 
Ikdiday  of  the  North  was  evidently  beginning :  instead  of  the 
everttarying  l^aA  so,  fta  3a !)  which  forms  the  constant 
vejoinder  of  a  Swede  to  all  questions  and  remarks,  the 
peasants,  upon  hearing  it  observed  that  it  was  very  cold> 
rubbed  their  hands  with  looks  of  joy,  and  repUed,  **  yes, 
bravely  cold !  beautiful  weather !  now  you  may  travel  as.  fiasi 
as  you  please.''  This  was  the  answer  when  Madeira,  in  the 
well  of  the  carriage,  had  frozen  in  the  bottle,  and  the  bread 
glistened  within  like  loaf  sugar,  9mA  was  broken  by  a  bam^ 
mer.  On  arriving  at  the  wretdied  ino'  of  Girissehamn,  on 
the  Gnlph  of  Bothnia,  the  travellers  made  ft  fruitless  i^tempt 
to  cross  to  Ekero«    The  vessel  on  board  of  which  they 

tlie  spot  where  he  stood.  I  saw  tbe  King^s  body,  and  am.  ob&tain  tbb  woun>:  m 
RiSTtiiPtE  WAS  MADE  BY  A  PISTOL  BuirsT.''  CouHl  liewcfi^s  CcnverioUonwUkMri 
W^asdlL    S€eCoxe'tTrw>Hs,<Jte,p,35T." 
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embarked t  carried  much  more  than  its  proportion  of  canvass ; 
the  weather  was  tempestaous,  and  the  crew  undisciplined. 
At  the  moment  in  which  the  boat  appeared  to  be  sinking, 
from  a  sea  which  she  had  shipped,  when  Dr.  Clarke  had 
escaped  oat  of  the  window  of  tne'  carriage,  and  th^  sailors 
were  pulling  at  wrong  ropes,  or  preparing  to  &wim,  the  steers- 
man, by  a  daring  hot  dexterous  eficMrt,  put  the  helm  qpiX^ 
about,  and  happily  returned  to  port.  The  wind  coniinfied 
contrary  lor  several  days,  during  which  tbere  was  much  diffi<» 
culty  in  procuring  either  fuel  or  provisions.  Candies  there 
were  none ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  even  when 
the  smoke  was  increased  almost  to  suffocation,  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  apartment  could  be  raised  above  the  freezing 
point.  At  length,  on  the  sixth  morning,  the  boatmen  pro- 
nounced that  the  weather  was  more  favotrrable. 

**  We  set  sail.  The  morning  wias  dark ;  and  the  shore  here  is 
so  formed,  that  the  appearance  of  the  horizon  and  of  tlie  sea  can- 
not be  discerned  until  the  land  has  been  cleared*  The  sky  looked 
fearfully  red  towards  the  east^  and  as  fearfully  black  towards  the 
vaesty  in  which  quarter  the  wind  was.  We  expressed  our  appre- 
hensions to  the  boatmen ;  but  they  said  that  within  fimr  bours 
they  could  take  us  over,  and  tliat  the  wind  would  not  increase 
within  that  time.  Scarcely  had  we  cleared  the  land,  when  we 
beheld  a  sea  at  which  even  our  Alander*  were  appalled :  at  llie 
same  time  it  came  on  to  blow  with  great  violence,  the  gale  gadier- 
ing  force  at  every  instant.  But  the  storm  of  wind  was  nothing,  com- 
pared to  the  state  of  the  sea;  which  having  been  agitated  for  many 
days,  presented  to  our  astonished  boatmen  mountains  of  boiling 
water.  Nothing  could  more  effectually  convince  us  of  oar  serious 
situation,  than  seeing  the  consternation  of  the  crew.  We  begged 
them  to  put  back,  as  they  had  done  before.  This  they  confessed 
they  would  gladly  accede  to,  but  that  it  was  impossible :  that  all 
we  could  now  do  was,  to  bear  up  to  windwan),  in  the  bfpe  of 
making  one  of  the  Aland  Ides,  and  avoid  being  driven  into  the 
Sttiiic.  Within  ten  minutes  afler  our  danger  became  apparent, 
every  hope  seemed  to  vanish.  Our  interpreter,  as  a.  seaman  in 
the  East-India  service,  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  HopSf  and 
often  sailed  in  storms  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  he  confessed  he 
had  never  beheld  such  a  sea  as  was  here  gathered  in  the  Aland 
Hqfi  One  of  the  J  landers,  an  experienced  sailor,  took  the  helm, 
and  made  his  comrades  lower  the  foresail.  The  mainsail  could  not 
be  dispensed  with,  as  we  were  falling  fkst  to  leeward ;  and  without 
bearing  to  windward  we  must  inevitably  perish.  We  continued  to 
luff  from  time  to  time ;  but  when  *  the  rising  worid  of  waters,*  in 
mountain-breakers,  threatened  to  overwhelm  us,  the  yells  of  all 
our  boatmen  became  a  signal  to  the  helmsman  to  oppose  to  it  the 
stem  of  the  vessel ;  and  thus,  letting  her  drive  before  the  sea,  te 
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fidl  off  to  keward,  being  carried  into  a  gulph  of  foam,  which  broke 
oter  both  sides  of  our  boat,  and  covered  us  with  the  waves.  Half 
drowned  and  gasping^  we  saw  fiir  behind  us,  when  we  were  lifted 
upon  the  tops  of  tlie  billows,  another  boat  in  equal  distress ;  and 
^18  occasionally  disappeared  so  completely  from  our  view,  as  to 
make  tis  believe  she  had  foundered ;  but  when  she  hove  again  in 
sight,  she  was  so  far  to  windward  of  us  that  there  was  not  the 
amaliest  chance  of  our  being  able  to  reach  her  by  swimming,  in 
•case  of  oar  being  upset:  and  we  afterwards  learned;  that  she  had 
entirely  given  us  over^  and  had  enough  to  do  in  bailing  the  water, 
which  BSled  on  her  lee.side,  to  think  of  rendering  us  any  assist* 
ance.  The  principal  part  of  our.distress  was  attributed,  by  the 
boatmenj  to  the  having  our  carriage  on  board;  and  they  reproach- 
ed  ua  00^  this  account.  Every  time  the  vessel  heeled,  the  w^ht 
and  swing  of  this  vehicle,  propped  high  in  the  boat,  made  her  ^ip 
more  water  than  she  would  have  done  otherwise.  We  soon  came 
■to.  the  resolution  of  consigning  it,  with  all  we  had,  to  the  deep, 
and  gave  orders  to  the  men  to  heave  it  overboard*  This  was  at« 
tempted ;  but  they  assured  us  we  should  sink  the  vessel  in  so  doing, 
IMidabandoned  the  undertaking.  By  cutting  away,  however,  the 
arofftupon  which  the  carriage  was  supported,  we  contrived  to 
famw  it  upon  the  baUast,  and  the  vessel  labooired  less  in  conse- 
quence. Still,  however,  the  storm  increased ;  and  die  sea  washed 
over  us  continually.  Huddled  together  near  the  stern,  weeoiild 
jotAy  trust  to  Pft>vidence,  and,  in  the  intervals  when  the  sea  left  us, 
watoh  the  countenance  ofomr  undaunted  helmsman.  After  aU, 
we  knew  not  how  our  escape  was  effected,  being  quite  stupified 
and  :benumbed  by  our  dreadful  situation.  All  that  the  author 
coiiM  recollect  of  the  £rtt  glimpse  of  hope  was,  that,  after  long 
alnsgi^iag  in  endeavours  to  recover  the  vessel's  lee-way,  the 
Maad  on  which  the  AUiHd  Telegraph  is  stationed  appeared  at  a 
gvaa^distance  to  leeward,  under  the  boom  of  the  mainsail.  Soon 
marwsjrds,  getting  another  island  to  whidward,  the  sea  was  there- 
3bgr  rendered  somewhat  more  tranquil,  and  the  boatmen  set  up  a 
ihoQt^  aqmig,  '  Bra/  Brai-^Ingenfara!  Dei  karU^genjyara* 
Wktr  tbn  we  sailed  through  tlie  Sound,  and  dose  to  the  shore ; 
bat  could  not  land  on  account  of  the  sur£  Having  passed  these 
islands,  we  steered  for  Ekerd,  the  sea  being  much  more  calm ;  and 
mrrived  there  soon  after  mid-day."    P.  306. 

On  landing  in  Aland  every  thing  was  changed ;  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow,  and  sledges  were  already  in  use. 
The  general  cheerftilness  was  increased;  and,  in  spite  of 
onrlove  of  summer  skies  and  western  breezes,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  animated  by  Dr.  Clarke's  vivid  description  of  a 
widely  different  climate. 

**  *  Dra !  is  an  inteijectson  answering-  to  hraw !  The  Htetal  dieairing  therefore 
is,  •  Bra?o  I  Bravo  !     No  danger  !     There  is  no  danger  !'* 
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<<  The  firBt  day  of  our  slodge.tnrrelliiig  conrinoed  us  of  the 
follj  and  iDCOOYjenieiice  of  beiog  pent  in  dote  carriageSy  when 
performing  a  winter-journey  in  such  a  climate.  Never  was  any 
tmide  of  traTelUDg  more  delighlftil  than  this  of  the  open  aledgjs. 
Ill  ibQcarriagOf  we  were  always  comfdaining  of  the  i^gours  of  the 
imperatuve  v  vx  the  siedgOt  although  exposed  to  the  opea  air,  we 
jgwnd  no  inconvenience  from  the  utmost  severity  of  t6e  Unist 
^e  Atmosphere  was  so  clear  and  dey,  that^  being  well  dothedy 
A^.eflGM^t  of  itwasehahning.  An  intensity  of  general  cheeirifiDd- 
fusm  eeemed  to  keep  pace  witb  the  intensity  of  thia  season.  Brfl. 
Uant  skies ;  horses  neighing  and  prancing ;  peasants  laui^mg,  and 
aingiog-^' Fine  snow !  brave  ice  1  brave  winter*/  Merry-makina 
in  all  Uie  viUagea.  Festival  days,  with  uadouded  suns ;  nights  i 
iaoonoeivable  splendour  and  ine&ble  brightness  5  the  glorious  fir- 
mament displaying  one  uninterrupted  flood  of  light,  heightened  by 
au  Aurora  Bprealis,  while  boundless  fields  of  snow  reflected  every 
ray*  Add  to  this,  the  velocity  with  which  the  sledge-drawn  tra* 
vwar  is  made  to  fly  over  sea  and  over  land ;  over  Idces  and  over 
plalfil ;  amidst  islands  and  rocks ;  through  snowy  proves  and 
wrests  biding  with  the  weight  of  glittering  icides ;  here  winding 
through  thick  woods,  there  at  large  upon  the  solid  main---* 
*  iHiavK  cASJCAToicM  JEQuoR  ;'< — in  the  nsudst  of  scener^  so  novel, 
but  Withal  so  pleasing  in  the  richness,  the  variety,  and  the  btaxUgr 
of  the  effect.  The  snow  too,  in  itadf,  b  not  one  of  tho  least  of  Ae 
wonders ;  for  though  it  be  net  seeQ  to  fall,  it  gradually  accumu* 
}Ate9«  Jt  was  now  eight  indies  deep,  and  we  had  not  observed  a 
Mfgle  Instance  of  its  descent.  From  the  estreme  diminution  of 
HHBdperature  in  the  air,  the  condensed  vapours  were  fhwen  iate 
partidea  so  minute,  that,  without  adhering  together  and  fotasiag 
Jlake^i  they  passed  imperceptibly  threugh  the  clear  serene  atm'ea^ 
phere,  in  the  state  of  an  invisible  al^l;  which,  when  agitated  by 
w^d»  rose  from  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  ^tie  powder,  and 
aaewedes  dry  as  the  dust  of  the  desert/^    P.  390. 


J»  a  fiinglo  nigiii:)^  afte^r  a  violent  iempest;  the  saa  vAixk 
aeparatad  the  tcavetler3  from  Fintand  wias  frosea  overl  ' 'TKe 
iee  at  first,  oa  these  oooasioos^  is  ao  rotten  thait  «o  one  dares 
to  pass :  «ad  aometuDos  it  does  not  become  soffieiently  con- 
solidated to  permit  this  passage  during  the  whole  winter. 
Tbe  wave3  dose  to  the  >s}iQre  w^re  fi^cad  ia  all  f^^  f^l4flll|t#ng 
forQi^/ a3  if  stricken  jn  a  lacupeut  by  the  wapd  bf^mwni^n. 
Th^  thermometer  stood  at  ^l^  below  froes^wg,  tjb^  Zero  of 
Fahreoiieit.  Dr.  Clarke  w^  Ums  poudem^ed  to  ^  th^ce^ 
day's  delay  m  tbe  miserable  hut  at  Vergatli^.  Qf  Ih^  ^amior 
ners  of  his  companions  he  has  given  a  Uve^  portr^it^ura  ^ 
the  following  account  of  a  levee  wliidi  be  witneased  at  VardQ 
jn«t  before  bis  diaappoiatxooat. 
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**  As  we  eoliered  the  hpwei  called  the  ro^tthoiM^rr-for  wq  oaa 
giv«  it  no  better  name, — we  were.toid  that  the  extra-post  meaaen- 
gers  were  not  yet  come :  we  therefore  had  to  wait  for  their  arriral  : 
and  this  delay  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  little  of  the  in. 
(erior  economy  of  one  of  th^e  dwdliogs,  in  its  most  undisguised 
state.  A  more  curious  si^t  coald  hardUy  be  imagined.  At  our 
entrance,  nobody  was  up.  The  members  of  Che  fariaily  held  a  oon- 
▼ersatian  with  our  boatmen,  but  we  saw  none  of  tiiem.  The  floor 
ci  the  only  room  they  had,  and  of  which  we  had  taken  possessicm, 
w9^  CGrrered  with  straw  and  sedge,,  according  to  the  cuitom  of  the 
country  at  ChrUtmas,  and  ono^-a  ppri^^tiaef  eiFeo  in  Ki|ig9'  bpuies, 
in  Etj^Jand.  Peeping  from  behind  th^  bidingrplacesy  as  soaii  as 
.theyp^rcefiYed  that  strs^agers  had  entiered  this  apartment,  they 
irere  ^H  sti^rring ;  and  presently  tbere  &11  out,  from  everv  side  of 
therok>|[nthenaked  figures  of  Epep,  women,  boys,  and  girl8>who 
iiadbeenjpiied  in  tiers  one  above  another,  as  in  a  ship's  cabin  j 
being  coticealed  from  view  by  so  msmy  sheep-skins,  which  were 
suspended  us  curtains  before  their  cots.  .  This  motley  groupe, 
ilmbuttting  in  all  to  thirteen  persons,  without  a  rag  to  Cover  them, 
Bifttatted  themselves  upon  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the  .chamber, 
and  began  altogether  the  bilsiness  of  their  brief  toilette.  The 
women  put  on  two  pairs  of  wooIImi  hose,  and  over  tbe&e  a  pair  of 
greasy  bootaw  The  toilette  being  epdjsd*  they  aU  with.jone  accord 
D^an  to  blow  their  noses  ii^to  the  palms  9f  ibeif?  tondSf  and  to 
wi^e  ihpm  upon  their  clothes^  Th^  thfii  men  i|iild]ed  their  to- 
faiaccQ-ptpes ;  and  l^  univer^  hawking  and  spitti^ig  connpenced. 
"fSov  were.  t|ie  wppa^i^  unocc»pi^d ;  for  a  large  fire  being  ligbted, 
Uie  iCf  males  of  the  faqiily  qui^ly  took  jip  their  petticoats,  and  sate 
b^or^  it,  very  leismrely  garteripg.  their  s^ocki^*  This  being 
done,  a  girl  now  handed  rpuiHl  tbeir  break^Mt ;  it  consisted  of, 
&^  9^  diwn  to  ^aph  person,  ^rye4^  in  a  smali^iivier  ^vp  ;  second^, 
^a  poc^n  oif  black  bispuil,  with  about  4 wo  oiu)Aes;«if  jTresb  butter. 
At  diismeal  they  sate  ^itho^t  eerempny  or  prder^each  wbdre.and 
ifiUi  whcupn  he  pleased,  phattipg  and  laughing  m  groi^es»  appa- 
rfttitly  contented  and  jiappy*    It  wAs  rather  nevr^  to ;  see  q:iotliers 

21^  children  at  thair  breast^  disengage  Iheir  tender  iAAnitsffom 
le  nipple,  to  pour  dowp  jtbek  little  thrq^its  a  portion  of  th^  Aram 
which  canie  to  the  mother's  share ;  but  still  mooe  tCHMrkable  Im> 
see  these  young  dram-drinkers  lick  their  lips,  roll  thaif  eyes  about, 
and  stretch  out  their  puny  haqds,  as  craving  more;  shewing  ho«r 
accustomed  they  were  to  this  bevevage.  Perhaps  the  practice 
may  explain  the  frequency  of  dwavfii  in  the  Northeirh  cwintries  of 
Europe;  as  in  Pdrnd^  Rui^a^  and  ^oeden.  But  the  author,  ven- 
U^ring  a  i^p^  remonstrance  upon  seeing  an  affectionate  mother 
pqur^ng  bran^  down  her  chi)d^s  throat,  was  told,  *  It  is  good  fiar 
them:  our  ^ildren  are  not  troubled  with  wind  or  wil^  riokefes ; 
and  our  adirfts,'  giving  ome-pf  the  sturdy  peasants  a  notable 
thuqap,  ^  1^  how  hard^  and  healthy  Ihey.  arol'  There  was  no 
veply  to  such  an  appeal ;  for  of  tba  Akndeti^  in  general,  it  may  be 
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said,  that  a  more  vigorous  race  can  hardly  be  found ;  and  alt  of 
them  have  imbibed  with  their  milk  their  ofo'ming  drama  of 
brandy."     P.  326. 

After  three  days  delay  he  determined  to  undertake  the 
circaitoas  and  hazardous  southern  passage  to  Kumlinge. 
The  distance  is  more  than  twice  that  of  the  common  route, 
but  the  islands  being  more  numerous,  the  straits  are  nar- 
rower, and  therefore  more  practicable. 

The  ice  was  smooth  and  glassy  as  a  mirror ;  in  some 
places  the  transparency  was-  perfect,  and  rocks  of  granit^ 
were  seen  towering  from  below.  Not  a  living  creatuce, 
aave  a  few  ravening  wolves,  was  to  be  descried;  and,  on 
arriving  at  the  island  of  Bargo,  the  natives  were  both  asto- 
nished and  terrified  at  the  unexpected  sight  of  strangers. 
They  refused  to  furnish  horses,  for  the  wolves,  they  said, 
would  infallibly  devour  them  on  their  return  ;  and  yet, 
annious  to  get  rid  of  the  intrusion  of  their  guests,  diey 
repeatedly  inquired  why  they  did  not  go  away  ?  The  sledge 
was  obliged  to  be  drawn  by  hand,  and  some  seal  honteirSf 
who  were  met  with  accidentally,  officiated  as  guides. 

**  We  now  directed  our  icy  pilgrimage  towards  Mushaga^  by 
an  eastern  instead  of  a  southern  course ;  our  seal-hunters  ^tflddng 
the  lead  with  their  iron-shj^d  pikes,  and  often  leading  us  a  weary 
circuit,  to  avmd  the  openings  and  hazardous  places  of  thin  ice, 
by  which  we  were  compelled  to  deviate  from  the  direct  line  of 
our  march.  The  pikes  used  to  ascertain  the  safety  of  a  pas- 
senger are  about  six  feet  in  length,  having  at  the  lower  ex. 
tremity  an  iron  spike  with  a  sharp  and  strong  hook.  The  sj^ke 
Is  used  to  try  the  thickness  of  the  ice.  If,  after  two  or  three 
stabs  with  this  iron  spike,  the  water  do  not  spout  up,  the  ice 
will  bear  a  horse;  and  if  it  do  not  rise  afUr  a  single  blow, 
but  appears  only  alter  a  second  stroke,  it  is  considered  ps  fit 
to  support  a  man.  The  hook  attached  to  this  npike  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fragging  out  the  bodies  of  those  who  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  slip  through  the  crevices,  or  fall  into  the  holes,  whidi 
are  deceitfully  covered  with  a  thin  icy  superficies.  These  acci- 
dents are  generally  owing  to  the  snow,  which, .  by  covering  such 
E laces,  prevents  a  person  from  being  aware  of  the  sudden  danser 
e  may  encounter  n-om  a  neglect  of  sounding  often  with  his  pike. 
Every  individual  of  our  party  was  provided  with  one  of  Uiese 
safety-pikes ;  alUiough  the  chief  use  of  them  is  for  those  who  pre- 
cede and  act  as  pioneers,  who  plunge  their  pikes  into  the  ice  in- 
cessantly, at  every  step,  in  order  to  make  the  way  sure.  If  the 
foremost  man  gives  an  alarm,  the  rest  of  the  party  fUl  back,  and 
disperse  as  quickly  as  possible ;  taking  care  not  to  collect  toge- 
ther upon  one  i^t.  We  had  many  of  these  alarms;  and  our 
weary  walk  continued  throughout  the  whole  day»  a  joftmey  of 
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painful  suspense  and  apprehensioti,  never  free. from. cU^g^r  v  being. 
Q^en  farthest  from  the  land  when  we  appeare4  to.  be*  the  nearest 
to  it»  in.  consequence  of  the  circuitous  deviations  we  were.oom-r 
pelled  to  make,  in  order  to  obtain  a  footing,.  About  half  ^fter 
two  o'clock  P.M.  we  were  within  sight  of  Mmhaga;  but  the  diffi« 
culty  of  reaching  the  shore,  increased  as  we  approached.  Presently 
we  could .  discern  the  figures  of  several  of  the  natives,  standing^ 
upioh  a  high  coast  among  the  rocks,  regarding  our  movements  with 
an  earnest  attention.  We  soon  found  the  reason  of  the  interest 
we  bad  excited ;  the  ice,  as  we  Advanced,  appeared  almost  every- 
where openi  and  became  so  thin,  that  our  pikes  brought  up  waXer 
at  every  stroke.  It  certainly  was  not  a  moment  for  much  cere- 
mony, and  the  guides  used  none ;  for  the  seal^hunters  falling  back 
with  precipitation,  the  Far^a/^a  peasants  dispersed  also,  followed 
by  tfae  interpreter,  who,  in  spite  of  all  my  remonstrances,'  left  me  - 
in  liiis  terrible  juncture,  to  shift  for  myself.  In  such  a  situation, 
the  presence  of  any  one,  it  is  true,  could  only  serve  to  increase 
the.aanger;  and  for  a  moment  I  was  almost  bewildered.  .  To  turn. 
back  again,  and  retrace  our  former  footsteps,  at  this  late  hour  of 
the  day,  over  fields  of  ice  extending  nearly  thirty  English  m-A^^^ 
Woidd  require  more  strength  than  I  could  then  muster,  exhausted 
as  I  was  already  by  fatigue.  1  saw  no  alternative  but  th^t  of  per. 
ibevei'ing,  at  all  hazards,  another  quarter  of  k  mile;  ahd slowly 
vetitar^d  on  towards  J^/u^Aaga,  sometimes  working  my  way  nearly 
a  -mile  in  order  to  gain  an  approach  of  twenty  yards.  At 
^ery  stroke  of  my  pike,  the  water  gushed  through  the- orifice  it 
made;  until  the  ice  beginning  to  bend  with  my  ^weight,  I  was 
aficaidto  use  it.  By  perseverance,  however,.  I  had  gained,  a  very 
near  approach  to  the  land,  which  gave  me  spirits  and  courage  : 
the  ice  became  stronger— rthen  weaker:  at  last  I  reached., the 
rfcks — covered  also  with  ice ;  and,  in  my  eagerness  to  climb  their 
glippery  surfaces,,  sustained  many  severe  faUs,  one  of  which  brought 
me  headlong  back  again  upon  the  sea.  The  people  collected  on 
the  shore  now  descended  to  my  assistance ;  and  the  guides  who 
had  deserted  me,  ashamed  of  being  left  behind  by  a  stranger,  afler 
various  attempts,  following  my  footsteps,  arrived  also  at  Mushaga** 
P.S46. 

.  In  the  wretched  cottage  which  they  first  entered,  seven 
children  were  affected  with  the  putrid,  small- pox.  .The 
eldest,  a  daughter,  was  lying  dead.  The  forlorn  parents 
were  weeping  over  her,  and  anticipating  the  inevitable  fate 
of  their  little  ones  who  yet  survived.  Their  diet  consisted 
of  raw  salt  fish,  steeped  in  sea  water  and  frozen.  Their 
condition,  says  Dr.  Clarke,  was  unrivalled  in  human  misery': 
*'  nothing  could  be  done  for  them,  nor  did  tbey  a.sk  for  any 
thing." 
*    A  boat,   by  tbe  assisteace  of  four  -peasant^)  was'  do w 
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worked  Ihroagh  a  mile  of  ice  into  the  open  sea.  The  saft 
was  hoisted,  and,  a  plank  being  fastened  along  the  ribs  of 
tiie  vessel,  to  prevent  her  staving,  she  was  laid  on  her  side. 
Two  of  the  men  remained  upon  the  ice  holding  the  bow,  the 
otliers  got  in  with  Dr.  Clark^,  and  the  boat  scodded  on  till 
it  broke  the  rotten  ice  and  plunged  into  the  water.  Bjr 
giving  it  a  swinging  motion  it  continued  to  make  its  way 
before  the  wind ;  bnt  the  labour  was  excessive,  for  the  ice 
in  parts  was  six  inches  thick.  On  reaching  the  open  sea 
fresn  difficulties  awaited  them.:  the  snow  was  fidling  rapidly, 
and  large  masses  of  ice  struck  against  eaqh  other,  and  the 
boat,  with  tremendous  explpsiops.  It  was  evident  that  the 
passage  woald  soon  be  completely  fro^Qu ;  and  it  waa  with 
no  little  delight  that  the  travellers dise)nbarked  ottthei iabnd 

of  Sattunga.  The  hostess  of  the  cottage  to  which  they 
repaired,  refused  mqney  ibr  their  night's  lodging,  and  asketf 
only  for  a  charm  to  cure  a  pain  which  had  afflicted  her  head 
fpr  forty  years.  Some  lump  sugar  with  which  she  was  pre- 
seated  was  so  new  to  her,  that  she  stuck  it  up  among  other 
rarities  in.  her  cupboard,  not  to  be  ns^d  but  to  ne  exhibited. 

ISie  caravan,  on  the  following  morning,  amounted  to 
thirty<*seven  persons;  and  the  whole  retinue  extended  over. a 
iipace  of  two  English  miles.  The  distsMice  to  be  trs^versed  in  a 
straight  Une  was  about  twenty*one  miles ;  but  it^waa  pKobaUe 
that  .the  necessary  circuit  would  nearlj  doable  iL  Of  this 
tlliey  were  soon  convinced ;  for  they  had  scarcely  quitted  the 
shore  before  they  were  turned  aside  by  two  seal-limitws, 
with  lifted  pikes^  warning  them  to  fall  back  as  qaiokly  as 
possible,  since  the  iee  was  open.  Walking  was  very  diffiedlt; 
chasms  were  constantly  occurring,  and  not  a  step  could  be 
taken  till  trial  was  first  made  with  the  safety  pike.  Nor 
was  it  safe  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  those  who  preceded, 
for  more  than  once  the  ice  which  nad  borne  the  first  gave  way 
beneath  the  second  passenger.  Two  of  the  guides  narrowly 
escaped  in  this  manner,  through  the  dexterity,  watchfulness, 
and  courage  of  their  comrades.  Such  was  the  mode  in 
which  Br.  Clarke  passed  the  last  day  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  happily  reached  Kuralinge  in  safety,  after  serare 
toil  and  no  inconsiderable  peril. 

Tlie  ice  on  the  following  day  would  not  bear  their  horses, 
and  the  guides,  harnessing  themselves  to  the  sledges,  tamed 
their  poor  animals  loose  on  an  island,  from  which,  f^j  said, 
Ihey  would  not  attempt  to  stray. 

^  A  painter  would  have  feund  a  curious  subject  for  Mspcywik 
in.  the  figures  of  the  two  horses  upon  an  ice-clad 'rock,  when  we 
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abandoned  them.  Being  heated  hy  drawing  the  sledgM,  th^  drotrs 
ot  ftweat  had  congealed  into  long  icicles,  sticking  out,  like  bristle, 
all  over  their  bodies,  and  hanging  in  such  long  and  thick  stalactites 
firom  the  nostrils,  that  it  seemed  dangerous  to  attempt  to  brdak 
them  ofF^  for  fear  of  tearing  away  the  flesh  with  thiem :  all  thehr 
sbaRgy  manes  and  tails  and  hafr  Were  thus  corded  by  a  whitb 
opake  emst  with  pendent  icicles,  So  that  they  seettied  rather  like 
some  nondescript  animals  than  horses.  As  soon  as  we  quitted 
them,  they  turned  their  heads  to  leeward ;  and  remained  fixed, 
like  maxble  statues,  upon  the  rock  \  closing  their  eyes,  aild  scarce 
.  shewing  signs  of  animal  life.^'    P.  368. 

On  passing  Brando  (the  Bnmt  Island)  the  congregation 
•mew  jnat  breaking  op  from  chdrcb;  an^  upwards  of  one 
koDdred  sledges,  amid  shouts  of  boisterous  merriment  and 
ttll  the  varied  obanded  of  a  race  course,  were  dashing  at  full 
speed  past  each  otiier.  On  quitting  Varssala,  on  the 
second  of  January,  the  thermometer,  before  sun«rlse,  stood  at 
fi2|^  below  freezing.  The  cheeks  of  the  travellers,  when 
touched  by  the  otttward  air,  felt  ds  if  scorched ;  and  the 
silk  handkerchiefs  bound  round  them  could  not  be  removed 
without  excoriation.  Dr.  Clarke's  left  eye  was  so  frozen, 
fhal  he  could  not  by  any  effort  Separate  the  lids;  and  a 
sodden  squall  of  wind  produced-  a  strong  inclination  to 
sl^piness  and  stupor^  The  cheeks  of  the  !&iglish  servant 
wb^  accompanied  them  were  actually  frost  bitten ;  and  the 
w4ioIe  party  proceeded  to  the  enstomary  operation  of  rubbing 
thpem  with  snow.  A  thtle  dog,  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sledge  wrapped  «p  in  woollen^  bad  one  of  its  hind  legs  froiien 
so  stiffly  that  it  CKmld  not  be  moved  from  its  belly.  In  this 
state  they  stopped  at  the  first  village.  .  The  servant  coilld 
not  be  restrained  from  the  temptation  of  a  warm  room :  his 
face,  in  consequence,  almost  mstantly  became  blistered  and 

Sainful,  and  in  a  few  hours  a  thin  purulent  ichor  flowed  from 
le  wound.     Even  of  the  rest  none  escaped  without  blistering 
and  excoriation.    One  other  danger  awaited  them  on  tbeir 

aitiVal  at  Abo. 

'^  Here  being  conducted  into  a  very  spacious  and  lofty  cbam* 
ber,  used  as  a  public  card,  room,  adyoming  to  the  ball-room,  and 
finding  that  it  was  to  be  heated  by  means,  of  two  stoves,  one  at 
eithdr  extremity  of  this  cold  apartment,  we  ordered  fires  in  both  of 
them.  When  the  wood,  which  had  been  used  as  fuel,  was  sd  fkir 
GOhsuined  that  only  the  clear  embers  remained,  according  to  tlie 
cOflEmion  custom  in  the  country,  we  closed  the  chimneys  by  meand 
of  an  iron  slider  there  placed  for  this  purpose.  If  the  inhabitants 
close  up  their  stovjss  that  the  embers  may  send  wHL  heMed  itir.mt^ 
the  ioem^  they  are  always  carefid  to  watch  lest  any  appearance  of 

Qq2 
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a  blue  hiinbent  flame  upon  the  wood  coab  should, remain.  In  which 
Itate  it  would  be  dangerous  to  shut  the  sliders.  Unfortunately, 
not  being  aware  of  this  critical  symptom,--which,  in  iact,  denotes 
the  formation  and  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas, — and  find- 
.ing  it  dLfficuit  to  warm  so  large  a  room  at  all,Ve  stopped  up  the  • 
.chimneys  as  soon  as  we  could  do  so  without  filling  the  roonLwith 
smoke;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  we  very  narrowly  escaped 
being  killed.  The  author  first  felt  the  attack :  it  canie  oa  with 
ffreat  coldness  in  the  extremities,  and  a  tendency  to  sneeze ;  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  sensation  of  shivering  over  the  whole,  body, 
and  violent  head-ache.  Presently,  he  fell  sensele^  oa  the  floor.  , 
His  companion,  being  roused  by  the  noise,  and  finding  him  in  this 
isituation,  attempted  to  raise  him;  bub  was  by  this  tinie  also  simi- 
larly .afiected,  and  had  barely  strength  enough  Idi  to  call  in  the 
j^ervants,  who  alarmed  the  people  of  the  hou§e.  Liickily,  there  . 
;h«ppened  to  be  in  the  inn,  as  a  lodger,  a  young  man-  who  was  an 
.itinerant  Lecturer  in  Natural  Philosophy :  as  soon  as  he  came  into 
the  room,  in  which  many  were  now  assembled,  he  perceived  the 
cause  of  the  accident,  and  immediately  drew  back  the  iron  sliders 
which  had  closed  the  chimneys,  and  opened  the  doors.  Two  per- 
sons had  lost  their  lives  1n  the  same  chamber  but  a  short  time 
before,  and  from  the  same  cause.  This  young  man  told  tis  that 
'similar  accidents  occur  frequently,  in  winter,  among  the  peasants ; 
the  chimnevs  in  all  their  houses  being  constructed  with  a  sliding- 
boardy  to  close  over  the  embers  of  burning  wood ":  but  as  the  seve- 
rity of  the  climate  always  tempts  them  to  shut  their  chimneys  before 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  has  completely  effected  its  escape,  the  most 
'^ktal  consequences  ensue.  Their  mode  of  treating  persons '.under 
these  attacks  is,  to  carry  them  out  naked  into  the.  open  air,^  and:rub 
th^ir  bodies  with  snow  until  the  vital  functions  are  restored*  We 
f^t  the  bad  effects  of  this  accident  in  violent  head-ache,  which 
lasted  during  many  days  afterwards."    P.  S85. 

9 

The  University  of  Abo  is  little  known  out  of  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  even  by  name;  and  to  many  of  our  Acade- 
mical readers  this  lister  in  letters  will,  probably,  bd  wholly 

...  -  ^    ■  ...  .   .  .      .' 

new.  Yet  Abo .  has  prodnced .  scholars  and  philosopliers; 
who,  as  Dr.  Clarke  assures  us,  would  confer  honouc  on  any 
Sjeat  of  science.  The  population  of  the  town  is  more  than 
three  times  larger  than  that  of  Upsala,  and  it  ranks,  neixt  in 
gfandeur  to  Stockholm  and  Gottenburgh.,  We  shall  not, 
liowever,  pause  upon  the  Poijarne  and  other  Finnish  odes 
of  Professor  Frantzen,  whose  fame,  we  think,  has  been  ill 
eonaulted  by  the  introduction  of  a  bald  prose  English  ticans- 
lation  of  rather  a  high-flown  love  poem ;  iior  shall  we  a^a- 
mine  the .  respective  merits  of  Chancellor  Wachtmeiatet, 
Drs.tTadolin,  Gavander,  Tengstrikn,  Pipping,  Wadell,<Tolpo, 
Fattenborg,  or  -Winge ;  gentlemen,  no  doubt,  a^  bigbly^estt- 
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mated  in  their  own  latitude  as  many  whose  reputation  filb 
the  wide  limits  between  TrumpingtdH  and  Barnwell,  the  Dati 
and  Beersheba  of  our  own  Alma  Mater.    Dr.  Clarke  staid 

some  time  at  AI>o ;  and  it  was  natural  that  be  ^liould  treasure 
up  audi  matters  whii^b  a  stranger  may  be  excused  for 
mnntitng.  <.  One  fact  in  justice  we  must  mention ;  that,  in  all 

points  both' of  study  and  discipline,  be  appears  to  rank  Abo 
far  above  Upsala.    *  \     . 

.  All  Finland  pours  into  Abo  during  its  annual  fair;  and 
brandy  and  tobacco  are  the  great  baits  which  allure  the 
visitors.  By  half  a  yard  oi pigtail  dangling  from  his  pocket- 
hole»  Dr.  Clarke  secured  the  services  of  almost  every  native 
whom  be  met :  an  experiment  which,  it  is  but  proper  to  add^ 
he  had  before  tried  with  equal  success  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  The  fair  con^mences  on  the  twentieth  of  January, 
And  continues  for  three  days  only.  During  these,  it  is  not 
possible  to  penetrate  any  of  the  streets  leading  to  the  market. 
After  they  Wve  terdiinated^  the  purchasere  on  the  moitfent 
retrace  their  long  and  weary  journey,  often  extending  to  the' 
•whole  length  of  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia. 

It  was  '\irlth  deep  regret  that  Dr.  Clarke  exchanged  the 
hospitality  which  he  had  so  largely  tasted  in  Sweden  for  the 
widely  different  reception  which  he  was  about  to  encounter 
In  Kussia.  His  opinions  of  the  latter  country  have  long 
been  before  the  public  ;  and  this  is  not  the  time  at  which  it 
is  necessary  to  examine  them.  The  spirit  which  Dr.  Clarke 
Cfarried  with  him  into  all  the  relations  of  life  was  not  one  by 
.which  good  qualities  of  any  kind  were  likely  to  be  underratecC: 
and  if  we  were  disposed  to  point  out  a  fault  in  his  general 
judgment,  we  should  rather  place  it  in  an  amiable  disposi- 
tion to  exaggerate  what  in  itself  deserved  admiration,  rather 
:tfaan  in  a  facility  of  discovering  ill  where  it  did  not  really 
•exist. 

Be  this  as  it  may;  his  pictures  of' Russia  are  confessedly 
dark' ;  and  the  facts  which  he  produces  unquestionably  bear 
(^t  his  conclusions  as  far  as  bis  own  experience  was  con- 
cerned. We  pass  over  these,  however,  and  hasten  to  a  morb 
agreeable  theme.  The  description  of  Petersburgh  is  in  his 
best  manner;  although  it  should  be  remembered  that  vfe 
quote  it  from  a. part  of  his  work  not  finally  arranged  by  him- 
'Selffor  the  press. 

a  The  united  magnificence  of  ail  the  cities  b^  Europe  coulcl  but 
equal  Petersburg.  There  is  nothing  little  or  mean,  to  ofFend*  the 
eye ; — all  is  grand,  extensive,  large,  ^d  o^>en.   The  streets,  which 
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jn^  vide  aod  straiKhly  seem  to  consist  entirely  of  palaces :  the 
fices  are  white,  lofty,  and  regdan  At  jfirst  sight,  the  wMecity 
lippears  to  be  built  with  stone ;  but  on  a  nearer  loq^ecUcNii,  ypu 
find  the  walls  are  of  brick,  covered  with  pUuster ;  yet  every  (Murt  is 
so  clean  and  in  such  excellent  order,  and  has  an  appearanoe  se 
aew,  Uiat  the  effect  is  as  fine  and  striking  as  if  they  were  Ibrmed 
of  jisarble.  The  public  structures,  on  whatever  side  yoa  direet 
your  attention— quays,  piers,  ramparts — are  aU  composed  of 
masses  of  solid  granite,  calculated  to  endure  for  ages.  It  seens 
tm  if  the  ancient  Etruscans  or  EgyjUans — stimulated  by  ecmlation 
to  surpass  their  prodigious  works,  aided  by  despotic  power,  and 
instructed  by  Grecian  taste— had  arisen,  tp  astonish  the  BaOdera 
world.  Such  is  the  metropolis  which  Catherine  has  left  1  (Much 
had  been  done  by  her  predecessors;  but  her  labours  surpassed 
•them  all :  and  our  admiration  is  increased,  while  we  behold  the 
magnificence  of  the  buildings,  the  breadth  of  Che  streets,  the 
squares,  and  openings,  and  noble  palaces,— and  recoiled  ^at  a 
eentury  has  not  yet  elapsed,  since  the  first  stone  of  the  foundation 
of  the  city  was  laid  by  reter  the  Great. 

^  We  were  told  that  we  should  ixii  VeiersJmrgVIke  LanAm^ 
and  that  we  should  everywhere  hear  the  language  and  see  the 
manners  of  England;  but  nothing  can  be  farther  horn  the  truth. 
This  city  presents  to  the  stranger  a  sight  as  novel  and  interestiag 
as  any  which  he  will  meet  with  in  Europe.  In  the  general  appear- 
ance of  features  and  countenance,  the  Russians  have  nothing  rery 
characteristic ;  and  when  their  beards  are  cut  off,  as  is  the  case 
with  those  who  live  as  servants  in  the  families  of  Gentlemen,  they 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  Englishmen :  but  in  the  dresses  xu 
the  people  we  are  reminded  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  Asiatic 
towns ;  though  perhaps  in  summer,  when  tlie  robes,  peUsses,  and 
caps  are  not  worn,  the  impression  may  be  differenL  The  resem- 
blance to  Jsiatic  customs  and  manners,  perceptible  in  Mdsocfm  and 
Petersburg^  will  probably  decrease,  in  proportion  to  the  intercourse 
(tf  the  Russians  with  other  parts  of  Europa.  The  stile  of  dress  in 
the  seventeenth  century  was  more  Oriental  than  it  is  at  present : 
a  robe  was  then  in  use  called  Feredja^  which  is  a  Turkish  word. 
At  this  season,  the  streets  are  filled  with  sledges ;  and  with  pea- 
sants in  various  costiimes,  having  long  beards,  straight  locks,  bare 
necks,  and  their  feet  covered  with  shoes  of  the  matted  bark  of 
trees."    P.  482. 

The  insane  tyranny  of  the  ^nperor  Paul  was  at  its  height 
daring  Dr.  Clarke's  visit  to  Petersburgh ;  and  he  has  collected 
Tarious  anecdotes  respecting  it.  Souwarof  alone  appears  to 
have  been  unintimidated  by  the  despot.  The  two  following 
.stories  of  that  extraordidary  man  are  introdaced  in  jiotes  by 
the  editor,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Depping. 

^*  The  Emperor  ordered  some  models  of  tails  to  be  made. 
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which  he  iptended  should  be  worn  bytho  offieei»  and  lohlien  • 
aod  de«patched  them  to  different  corpe  of  the  airniy«  Soiitttfr^  on 
receiving  a  packet  of  these  taila^  shook  hit  head,  and  exclaiQied« 
<  These  tails  are  not  bayonets ;  and  no  fire  will  come  from  thk^ 
powder.'  A  translation  cannot  g|ve  the  spirit  of  the  original, 
which  has  a  rhythm,  and  metrical  cadence,  often  used  by  Somoartf 
in  his  conversation.  *  Ka^oi  nd  kalot,  boiiklai  n&  palit,  po'udrei  im 
streKat.'"    P.  550. 

"The  second  regards  Kontizof,  originally  ^  Greek  slave, 
and  latteriy  tfie  imperial  vatei  ds  cAoa^e.  When  Sonwarof 
returned  from  exile.  Pan!  sent  this  favourite  to  him. 

**  *  Co\ial  Kouiizqf'  was  announced.  *  Koutixofr  cried  the 
General :  *  I  do  not  know  any  Rusmh  family  of  that  namcfc*  The 
Count  answered,  that  he  was  from  Turkey^  and  that  the  favour  of 
the  Emperor  had.  raised  him  to  his  present  dignity. -^^  You  have 
then  doubtless  distinguished  yourself  in  arms?'  '  I  have  never 
served.'— VOr  in  the  ministry  ?'  *  I  have  never  been  in  any  civil 
6(Bce.  I  have  always  been  about  the  pfirson  of  the  Emperor.'r— 
*  In  what  caplu^ity  V — Kouiizof  wished  to  turn  the  conversation ; 
but  Stfttuvrrg^  mercilessly  pursued  him  with  questions  ^  until  he 
confessed  that  he  had  been  valet  de  chambrt.  Soutoarqf,  on  this, 
turning  to  hb  servant,  said :  '  You  see,  Ivan,  what  it  is  to  conduct 
vourself  well.  This  gentleman  was^  oncci  what  you  arc  .*  behold 
him  Count  now,  with  the  blue  ribband !'  *'    P*  52 1  • 

'  The  character  of  this  volume  will  be  easily  appreciated 
from  the  detoiled  abridgment  and  large  extracts  which  we 
have  given  above,  ev^n  if  Dr.  Clarke's  writing^a  were  new  to 
our  readers.  It  bears  the  same  stamp  of  an  ardent,  ori^al, 
and  active  spirit  which  has  mal'ked  its  predecessors :  and 
in  one  material  point  it  differs  &om  most  posthtimods  pobli- 
cations  which  have  fallen  in  our  way  ;  it  increases  the  repa« 
tation  of  its  Author,  and  it  reflects  credit  upoti  the  judgment 
of  the  Editor. 


till  ■> i^.*t**»**^. 


Art.  II.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  Beriert,  Xd)rd 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  Lady  Margaret e  Profeeear  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge^  on  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible.  By 
Henry  Walter,  B.D.  and  F.R.8.  Fellow  of  St.  John^s 
CoUege,  Cambridge ;  Professor  in  the  iRoet  India  Collie, 
Herts. ;  and  Chaplain  to  His  Orace  the  Duke  of  JNor- 
thumberland.  8vo.  154  pp«  8s.  bd.  Hatchard  and  Son. 
18123. 

This  is  the  best  controversial  work  that  has  appeared  for 
many  a  day.    It  states  the  points  apon  which  the  author 
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differs  from  bi»  respected  friend,  sabciBctly '  details  the 
gFoonds  of  the  difference,  and  leiaives  it  to  otbersto  decide 
between  tfaem.  There  is  not  a  word  too  little,  or  a-  word  too 
much*  And  as  Reviewers  themselves  must  sometimes  err, 
we  can  safely  say  that  when  it  comes  to  oar  turn  to  be 
refuted,  we  shall  desire  no  better  than  to  be  answered  with 
the  3ame  temper  and  talent  as  that  with  which  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  has  novo  been  treated.  We  shall  wish  for 
nothing  more  than  sach  an  honest  chronicler  as  Mr  Waiter. 
Having  made  this  acknowledgment  to  onr  excellent 
letter-writer,  the  next  person  whom  the  subject  reqaires  us^ 
to  name  with  gratitude  is  the  learned  Mr.  Joha  Bellamy. 
Before  the  appearance  of  his  speculatioiis,  there  existed  a 
considerable  portion -of  doubt  and  suspicion  respecting  the 
merits  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  fiible.  Bival 
translators,  as  Mr.  Walter  justly  terms  them,  had  spoken 
in. strotig  t^rms  respecting  the  faults  which  they  undertook 
to  amend  ;  and  as  the  failure  of  ^their  various  attem^js  was 
not  attributed  to  a  deficiency  of  critical  skill,  it  was  supposed 
that  t^ieir  censures  might, be  deserved,  although  tlieijr  im- 
provements found  few  admirers  or  advocates.  Mr.  Bellamy 
^collected  their  censures,  and  forced  them  upon  public  notice^ 
The  general  merits  of  the  Authorized  Version  have  been 
fully  canvassed,  and  by  the  assistance  of  Lawrence,  D'Oyley, 
Todd,  and  Whittaker,  fully  understood.  Not  only  were 
Mr.  Bellamy's  pretensions  exposed,  but  the  borrowed 
plumes  which  had  for  a  time  concealed  his  colour,  turned 
out  in  many  instances  to  be  themselves  factitious.  With 
no  ally  but  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess,  with  no  converts  but 
Socinjans  and  Deists,  the  new  translator  may  now  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  public  completely  satisfied  of  the 
general  fideGty  of  the  English  Bible,  oonvmced  of  the  exag^- 
geration  with  which  its  errors  had  been  described,  and  of 
Mr.  Bellamy's  inability  to  point  out  or  rectify  the  unim- 
portant errors  which  do  actually  exist. 

"^  But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  his  services.  By  calling 
forth  extensive  and  accurate  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the 
Authorized  Version,  he,  has  not  only  been  instrumental  in 
.dlencing  its  traducers,  but  he  has  enlarged  the  inforoiation, 
and  corrected  the  oversights  of  its  friends.  Occupied  with 
the  various  departments  of  their  extensive  science,  theolo- 
gians were  naturally  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  labours 
of  their  predecessors,  and  rest  satisfied  with  a  second-hand 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  English  Versions.  Aad  the 
statements  of  such  writers  as  Macknight  or .  Jol^nson  were 
transferred   into   the  pages,  and  clothed  with  th'^  tathority 
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of  a  Marsha  These  statements,  thanks  to  Mr;  Beilamy, 
have  been  carefally  sifted,  and  found  in  many  instances  incor^ 
rect.  The  defenders  of  oar  Anthorized  Translation  are  enabled 
td'take  up  higher  ground,  and  not  only  are  enemies  answered 
and  put  to  shame,  but  friends  discover  that  they  bad  under* 
jated  iU  worth. 

.  In%the  instance  before  us,  Mr.  Walter  calls  the  attention 
of  his  readers,  to  a  passage  in  the  Bishop  of  Peterborongb's 
Lecturer,  from  which  he  thinks  that  the  English  Bible 
juns  some  risk  of  being  lowered  in  general  opinion.  The 
,  passage  represents  King  James's  Version  as  a  corrected 
coliectron  from  previous  English  Versions;  and  oonsidei^ 
those  versions  as  made  from  the  Vulgate,  and  Luther's 
German  Bible.  The  first  of  these  questions  has  been  set  at 
Test  by  previous  writers,  and  we  shall  not  follow  Mr.  Walter 
'through  that  part  of  his  work,  in  \^hich  he  proves  that  King 
James's  Version  was  to  ^tl  intents  and  purposes  sr  new 
trahsl&tion.  His  account.of  the  preceding*  English  Trans- 
lations is  more  important.  First,  he  inquires  whether  Tyn^ 
dal  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  or  made  undue  irse  of  th^ 
Gerinan.  Having  produced  several  instances  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Oriental  languages,  and  having  shewii  that 
.he  did  not  strictly  follow  the  order  of  LutheFs  translation, 
.Mr.  :  Walter  proceeds  to  consider  the  Germanisms  in  his 

^translation.      : 

.         .         .■••■►.■ 
.    *'  I  cannot,  therefore,  perceive  that  your  Lordship^s  premises, 

as  far,  as  they  arc  drawn  from'  the  order  of  Tyndal's  trandatiori, 

afford  ground  firm  enough  for  building  any  conclusion  on  theifi 

whatever. 

^'  But  you  add,  that  your.  '  conclusion  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  Gerrmnums  which  it  contains,  some  of  which  are  still  preserved 
in  our  auth</nzed  version  *.*  .  ' 

*'  Now,  your  Lordship  is  so  well  known  to  be  thoroughly  n^aster 
of  the  German  language,  that  were  you  to  point  out  any  expressioji 
in  our  English  Bible  as  a  Germanism,  I  should  not  feel  the  least 
doubi  biit  that  the  peculiar  turn  of  its  arrangement  corresponded 
exactly  with  the  German  idiom ;  and  yet  it  seems  that  even  a  native 
ofGermany  might  be  niistaken  in  supposing  any  particular  form  oi* 
expression  used  in  Luther's  Bible,  to  be  a  genuine  instance  of 
German  idiom ;  for  Wolder,  speaking  on  this  very  subject,  has 
said,  *  Saxpnismos  certd  ego  infinites  non  nisi  Hebraismos  esse 
coniperiV'  I  should  suppose  that  it  must  require  an  intimate 

•  Lfict.  XIV.  p.  33.  '. 

f  Biblia  Sacra,  fSrsece,  Latine,  et  Germaoioe,  op«r&  .Davidis  Wolderi,  Ham- 
burgh, 1596,  Prasfatio  ad  Lectorem.  The  Latin  of  Wolder*8  Bible  is  Pi^^iiinqs's 
tranUation  ;  Wt.he.bas  himself  added,  in  tbe.mar|;in,  corrections,  bringing  ih^ 
Latin  8t;ill  clui6r  to  the  Hebretv  idiom.    It  seems  quite  impossible  to  represent  iii 
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fcaoirladgp  of  the  German  language,  as  it  existed  before  Lutber's 
tine,  as  well  as  of  its  present  state,  to  be  able  to  separate  the 
idiomatic  expressions  of  genuine  Grerman  origin  from  those  idioasi 
which,  being  originally  Hebrew,  have  been  introduoed  into  the 
German  language,  and  rendo'ed  popular  by  the  use  of  Luther^s 
Teruon.  Yet  the  latter  would  find  tlieir  place  as  naturally  in  an 
Englisii  Bible  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  as  in  one  translated 
from  Luther ;  indeed  their  frequency  would  be  just  in.  proportion 
to  the  fidelity  of  these  translations  to  their  common  originri. 

*'  Buteren  suppesingthat  sort  of  anomalous  construction,  which 
properly  constitutes  an  idiomatic  expression,  to  be  observed  in  ooru 
responding  passages  of  the  English  and  Luther's  Bible,  and  to  b^ 
in  each,  an  adequate  representative,  but  not  a  close  copy  of  the 
Hdbrew  phrase ;  these  similar  idioms,  in  English  and  German  might 
be  equally  genuine  in  each  language.  It  would  firequently  be  very 
lash  to  assert  that  they  were  not  so.  When  we  consider  the  original 
aflinity  between  the  German  language  and  our  own,  we  shall  feel, 
that  41  person  ought  to  have  devot^^very  great  attention  to  our 
early  English  literature,  to  be  able  to  say  of  afiy  oxpression^  found 
In  an  old  writer,  that  it  is  a  Germanism.  The  recollection  of  a 
single  passage,  from  some  old  chronicler,  might  enable  any  one  to 
vindicate  the  English  origin  of  a  suspected  Germanism  in  onr 
Bible ;  whilst  habits  of  very  extensive  black-letter  reading  might 
leave  a  critic  in  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  positively  asserting; 
that  it  could  not  be  of  English  origin*  It  would  sometimeii -require 
ell  Mr.  Sharon  Turner's  knowledge  of  Saxon  ai^d  of  the  mixed 
language  which  succeeded  it,  added  to  Mr.  Todd's  fiunillarity  with 
the  style  in  use  from  Chaucer  to  Milton,  to  qualify  a  person  to  de« 
cide  with  certainty,  that  an  idiom  resembling  the  German  and 
'used  by  some  Elizabethan  writer,  must  have  been  a  recent  impor- 
tation from  ftermany,  and  could  not  have  grown  up  with  the  growdi 
of  our  Englbh  tongue. 

<<  Such,  my  Lord,  were  my  reflections,  whilst  I  imagined  that 
you  had  in  your  view  certain  expressions  in  our  Authorised  Ver- 
sion, which  you  considered  as  Germanisms.  But  when  I,  after- 
wards, read  your  translation  of  Michaelb,  I  found  tbtt  he  said, 
'  The  translation  of  Luther  has  h^  material  influence  cm  those, 
which  were  made  by  his  followers  in  the  Reformation,  not  except- 
ing even  the  English,  where  examples  might  he  produ/ped  of  Ger- 
manisms, that  to  every  Englishman  must  appear  obscure  ^.^  Now, 
be  has  given  no  example  of  these  Germanisms ;  and  I  cannot  con- 
sider the  authority  of  a  foreigner  as  of  the  least  weight  in  ibk 
question ;  because,  though  he  might  perceive  the  similarity,  or,  if 
you  please,  the  identy  of  an  idiom  in  our  Bible  with  the  German^ 

oae  language  the  idiom  of  a  very  different  tongue  with  more  Gloteness  thin 
Welder  has  done.    He  has,  also,  given  Luther's  German  in  aimralM  eohimii,  so 
that  a  mpre  competent  witness  to  the  point  for  which  I  bare  quoted  bim  coald 
not  weH  be  imagined. 
;     •  MicbAelis's  lotroduetioa  to  the  Ifew  Testament,  vol.  ii.  chsp:  vii.  }.  SI. 
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he  could  n(^  be  at  at  all  competent  to  asiert  of  any  atich  idioB^ 
tbat  it  then  appeared  in  the  English  language  for  the  first  tioleu 
As  a  commentator  on  Michaelis  you  have,  in  your  note  on  thia* 
passagCi  partly  .anticipated  my  objection.  But  you  have  left  ft 
unanstnrered,  and  contented  yourself  with  observing,  that  Michae- 
lis's  assertion  was  not  likely  to  be  wrong,  because  Rogers  certainly, 
and  Tyndal  probably,  mme  use  of  Luther's  version.  As  you  have 
perceived  the  diflkulty  that  might  be  started,  and  have  chosen 
rather  to  Inrgtie  for  the  probable  truth  of  what  Michaelis  has  said, 
than  to  give  satiitfactory  specimens  of  these  GrermanismSy  I  cannot 
Mp  thinking  myself  entitled  to  conclude,  that  the  proof  of  thefar 
tsriateoce  in  our  Bible  rests,  after  all,  solely  on  Michaelis's  autho- 
rity; for  your  Lordship  would  not  choose  to  ground  an  ai^aient 
for  their  existence  on  the  probability  that  Tyndal  used  Liither'i 
translaUon,  whilst  you  are  endeavouring  to  prove  ^om  their  exist* 
ence,  Uiat  Tyndal  did  use  that  translation.''    P.  62. 

The  next  point  satisfactorily  and  concisely  establisj^ed  is 
that  Coverdale  did  not  translate  from  the  Hebrew,  but,  as  he 
himself  states  in  the  prologe  unto  his  Chrysten  reader^  **  had 
to  heipe  him  sondrye  translacyons  not  only  in  Latyn,  but 
also  of  the  Douche  interpreters,  whom  he  had  been  the  more 

Slad  to  follow  for  the  most  part  according  as  he  was  requyred.*' 
Ir.  WJbittid&er  not  having  seen  this  preface  supposes  that 
Coverdiale  translated  from  the  Hebrew  ;  but  several  of  the 
texts  cited  in  support  of  this  opinion,  are  traced  by  Mr. 
Walter  to  the  German,  and  the  statement  just  transcribed  is 
conclusive  upon  the  subject. 

We  have  not  room  to  insert  the  very  curious  collations 
from  the  Hebrew,  the  Septnagint,  the  Vulgate,  Tyndal, 
Lntilier,  Coverdale,  Diodati,'^and  the  Authorized;^iersion ;  by 
which  Mr.  Walter  further  manifests  TyndaPs  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  original,  his  independence  upon  Luther, 
the  remarkable  coincidences  between  Diodati  and  the  Autho- 
rized  Version,  and  the  wonderful  closeness  with  which  both 
of  them  are  rendered.  The  collection  of  passages  is  inter- 
esting and  important,  and  were  there  nothing  more  in  Mr» 
Writer's  pamphlet,  this  portion  of  it  alone  would  entitle  hin^ 
io  our  best  thanks*  ^ 

But,  in  truth,  there  is  much  more  condensed  and  accurate^ 
information  respecting  the  versions  and  editions  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  which  were  published  between  the  death  of  Tyndal 
and  the  accession  of  lung  James.  Cranmer's  Bible  is  proved 
to  be  a  great  improvement  upon  Coverdale's,  since  those 
parts  of  the  Scripture  which  had  been  translated  by  Tyndal,. 
are  taken  from  his  version,  and  not  from  that  of  Coverdde. 
The  Geneva  Bible  is  also  shewn  to  be  an  original  work,  dif- 
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feringniiaterially  from  former  English  VersTODS,  qnite  innoi 
cent  of  tlmt  French  origin  which  Pere  Simon  bos  ascribed  to 
it,  and  in  many  instances  coinciding  remarkal)Iy  with  the 
Authorized  Text.  .Mr.  Walter  admits  that  "  the  profitable 
annotations  subjoined  to  this  Bible  are  such  as  the  sounder 
and  milder  Divines  qf  the  Church  of  England  at  borne  could 
not  approve  of/'  but  he  gives  no  opinion  respecting  the  doe* 
trinal  tendency  of  the  version  itself.  Considering  Law  often^ 
how  confidently,  and  we  believe  how  truly  it  has  been  said; 
that  the  authorized  translation  has  suffered  from  the  Cat* 
vinistic  bias  of  its  superintendants,  Mr.  Walter  might  render 
additional  service  byinquiring  whether  those  alteration  sweh) 
bdr^owed  from  the  Geneva  Bible. 

W6  conclude  our  notice  of  this  excellent  work  by  recomi 
mending  it  to  the  perusal  of  those  who  are  interested  in  BibM 
translations,  and  to  the  imitation  of  every  writer  who  Uasaa 
•error  to  refute,  or  a  point  to  establish.  We  agree  with  Mn 
Walter's  own  summary  of  the  argument,  and  think  him  com<* 
pletely  borne  out  in  saying, 

*<  First,  That  Kihg  James's  translators  did  not  feel  themselves 
restrained  by  any  regulations  about  following  the  previous  Biblei, 
from  making  as  close  a  translation  as  their  industry  and  profound 
skill  in  the  Hebrew  language  could  enable  them  to  produce ;  but 
were  merely  prevented  from  indulging  in  the  capricious  inter* 
cliange  of  perfectly  synonimous  terms. 

**  And  secondly.  That  even  if  they  had  felt  themselves  bound  to 
copy  the  previous  English  Bibles  much  more  closely  than  I  can 
possibly  tnink  they  did ;  they  had,  at  any  rate,  the  power  of  making 
their  selection  from  two  primary,  genuine,  and  independent  trans- 
lations ;  the  one  of  a  great  portion,  the  other  of  the  whole  of  the 
Scriptures ;  viz.  Tyndal's  versions  and  the  Geneva  Bible."  P.  126. 


Art.  III.  ,The  Siege  of  Jerusalem.  By  Charles  Peers,  Esq* 

8vo.  12*.  Murray.    1823. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  style  of  poetry  in  which  success  is 
more  difficult  of  attainment  than  that  which  describes  mili- 
tary operations.  This  may  proceed  partly  from  the  natace 
of  the  subject,  and  partly  from  the  circumstance,  of  iti 
having  been  nearly  exhausted  by  those  who  wrote  of  it  dufing 
the  earliec  ages.  In  the  rude,  and  uncultivated  state  of.  the 
worid^  husbandry  and  warfare  were  at  once  the  sole  oceofMrk 
tions  of  mankind,  and  the  only  themes  which  were  chosen 


by. their  bacds/  Little  progress  ii£(d  been  inade;m  the  knowf*. 
j^.^^ge.  of  tb^  haman  mind,  and  few  were,  concerned,  in 
Uacing  its  operations.  To  celebrate  the  .  exploits  of  .their 
heroes  would,  theretiore^  be  sufficiently  interesting  io  the 
people*  who  confined  nearly  all  their  notions  of  excellence 
to  intrepidity  and  expertness  in  the  field.  But,  ia , Jater 
twesy  when  the  powers  o£  intellect  have  supplanted  brute 
force,  and.  the  discipline  of  modern  armies  has  left  little 
jroqm  fof  the  display  of  inijlividnal  courage^  war  has  become 
a^far  less  faypuri;te  subject  with  poets.  Among,  those  of  our 
own  country,  scarcely  any  of  importance  have  selected.it, 
and  of  tliese  none  have  been  eminently  successful...  The 
poem  of  Addison,  to  which  he, undoubtedly  owed  the  first 
steps  of  bis  elevation,  is  generally  neglected ;  and  those  of 
his  contempora/ies  which  were  written  on  the  same  occasion, 
are  now  entirely  forgotten.  Even  the  genius  of  Dryden 
failed  to  give  interest  to  the  narration  of  military  exploits  ; 
and  since  his  tim^,  few  have  chosen  similar  subjects.  This 
may  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measqre,  to  the  ciircumstances 
of  a  soldier's  life.  The  lengthened  ma,rch,  the  midnight 
watches,  the^tediousness  of  tne  protracted  siege,  are  re- 
lieved by  the  ponstant  alternation  of  hopes  and  fears ;  but  it 
is  almost  impossible^  by  any  choice. or  combination  of  lan- 
guage, to  transfer  to.  a  description  much  of  the. interest 
which  is  thus  excited.  The  monotony^  which  might  other- 
wise prevail,  is  broken  by  the  eager  expectation  of  contest, 
in  which  life  is  to  be  the  stake,  and  victory  the  reward  of 

success » 

Concurritiir  :  horae- 
Momento  cita  mors  venit,  aut  victoria  loeta. 

The  case,  however,  is  far  otherwise  with  the  reader  of 
the  lengthened  >Epic,  .who  has  before  him  .the  prospect  of 
wading  through  ^  volume  in  which  he  has  little  to  relieve  his 
attention,  or  to  eingetge  his  sympathyr^neither  hope  of 
speedy  deliverance^  nor  expectation  of  benefit  to  reward 
his  toil. 

'  Of  the  siege  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  Poem,.'it 
would  be  superfluous  to  give  any  account.  Its  importance 
as  the  completion  of  our  Saviour's  prophetic  denunciation, 
and  the  stupendous  instances  of  divine  power  and  vengeance 
by  which  it  was  accoinpa|iied|  have  made  it  ffiqiiliar  to, 
Qvery  one.  The  author  has,  with  few  deviations,  followed 
the  narrative  of  Josephusb  .  From  the  similarity  of  several, 

Eassages>  we  should  have  been  inclined  to  think  that  he  had 
erro wed  from  the  drama  of  Mr.Millman ;  but  in  the  Prefoce 
this  is  disdaimed,  and  we  can  readily  believe  that, the  cpin- 
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cidence  which  sometimes  oocare,  i»  to  be  attriboted  ta  the 
oircumstance  of  both  haTing  derived  their  iBfonaatidn  fren 
the  same  sourcefli.  We  caimoty  however,  forbear  to  re^ 
mark  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Milhaatt'is  phn,  in  whieir  the 
tedionsDOss  of  continued  narrative  i&  avoided  by  th^  reoipro^ 
cation  of  dialogue,  and  the  introdaction  of  choral  odea. 

A  large  portion' of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  the  sMcces- 
sive  attficks  of  the  besieging  army,  which,  although  related 
perhaps  with  historical  accuracy,  contain  but  little  which  is 
adapted  for  novelty  of  description,  or  could  aflTord  scope  lial^ 
the  imagination. 

The  second  book  opens  with  the  celebration  of  the  Pass* 
over,  which  in  the  midst  of  their  danger  was  still  observed 
by  fte  JTews.    The  following  lines  are  certainly  poetical : 

'*  Soon  as  Lucifer, 
Son  of  the  morniDg  (like  a  herald  sent 
To  80un4  the  march  of  some  great  conqueror)* 
Poured  his  pale  tremulous  lustre  o'er  the  peaks 
Of  eastmost  Abarim,  a  nascent  soaad 
Of  joy  and  gratulation  through'  the  throng 
Spread  universal.    Glorious  shews  the  daWn' 
Of  day's  bright  planet,  e'en  in  isles  remote. 
Where,  half  askance,  through  the  thick  vaprous  air       .    . 
He  shoots  a  ieeble  and  discdour'd  beam. 
But  there,  where  fresh  and  vigorous  from  his  couch 
Beyond  the  East  he  springs,  to  renovate 
His  wide  dominion,  heaven's  unclouded  vaoli^ 
Reflects  his  orient  lustre  with  a  blaze 
More  gorgeous,  glowing,  and  insufferable. 
Than  Europe's  northern  r^ions  ever  knew. 
Well  might  the  Sabian  own  thee,  sacred  source 
Of  life  and  joy,  ^eat  Mithras,  ofkinvok'd. 
And  fitlier  than  cne  bright  Astarte,  ^ueen 
Of  the  starr'd  firmament,  by  Sidon's  sons 
Nightly  ador'd — thee,  Whose  magaetie  otb 
Awakes  creation  to  its  sweetest  smile 
Of  new-born  splendour,  harmony,  and  bliss!" 

The  remark  may  appear  hypercritical,  but  we  &a  not  aee 
how  it  is  possible  to  call  the  sun,  even  p&eiice^  a  phmei, 
without  an  offence  against  the  philosophy  of  Copemiciis. 

The  seventh  book  contains  the  final  attack  of  the  eneiny 
previous  to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  The  interveii*^ 
tion  of  night  separates  the  combatants,  and  leaves  lliett^ 
^igerly  waiting  for  the  renewal  of  the  conflict ;  fheRooisnia 
in  the  expectation,  of  driving  the  enemy  from  their  tatt  ro-^. 
treat ;  the  Jews  in  the  hope  of  maintaining  a  slight  aidvMK* 
tage  which  they  had  obtained. 
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^  Thidc  night  at  IttI  her  niiDtk  ^eid—* 

Not  now  jiuch  night,  as  what  with  softest  hue^ 

Pale  not  profound,  o*er  nature  throws  a  veil 

Scarce  less  pellucid  than  the  silTery  tints 

Of  morning  brightness ;  nor  the  scene  around 

Such  as  was  once,  with  grove  and  garden  gaj» 

Embowering  shades  and  verdure^  to  the  marge 

Of  chiystal  streamlets,  sparkling 'neath  the  moon. 

Fanned  with  soft  airs,  and  fresh  with  mountain  showers. 

Had  e'en  a  star  broke  forth,  its  orb  had  shewn  ' 

A  wide  spread  wilderness — one  dreary  plain 

Where  nought  that  breathes  might  find  a  blade  of  green 

To  browze  for  food — a  stony,  steril  waste. 

Begirt  afar  with  rocky  hills,  alike 

Blasted  and  bare ;  where  the  lone  liird  that  lover 

Silence  and  solitude,  might  well  have  fix*d 

Her  fearful  nest — each  winding  rivulet 

Lovely  no  more — its  current  marked  with  reeds. 

Sole  growth  of  barrenness— where  savage  beasts 

And  fiercer  man,  should  ever  after  couch 

In  murderous  ambush.    Cold,  as  if  for  curse 

Of  the  pure  climate,  blew  the  norUierh  blast/' 

The  lines  with  whiob  the  Poem  concludes  are  not  H^ 
least  excellent  which  it  contains : 

**  Rest  then,  sad  city !  rest  in  hope  the  while. 
That  he  who  smote  thee  thus  will  heal  thy  wound : 
He,  at  whose  voice  the  bones  of  armies  slain 
Join'd  from  their  scattering  o'er  the  vale  of  death. 
And  stood  complete  in  life  and  limb  for  war — 
He,  who  from  seas  unfathom'd«  or  the  depths 
Of  earth^s  dark  chambers,  at  his  woixl  can  wake 
The  dead  of  all  past  ages  to  their  doom ; 
The  same  will  lead  thy  wandering  remnant  home 
From  every  region  of  their  wide  exile ; 
Rebuild  thy  throne  on  the  everlasting  rock ; 
And  o'er  a  new  and  nobler  Temple  shed 
Imperishable  glory,  light,  and  peace  i'' 

The  Poem  on  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  which 
concludes  tho  volume,  is  common-place,  and  did  not  deserve 
to  be  reprinted. 

Throngbont  the  volume  are  interspersed  several  inaccu- 
racies, and  violations  of  grammar ;  but  the  general  style  is' 
not  below  mediocrity,  and  frequently  rises  above  it.  To' 
attain  this,  might  on  some  subjects  be  sufficient  to  reward 
the  labour  of  perseverance ;  but  in  poetry  much  mfore*  is 
required  in  order  to  escape  neglect,  the  severest  doent 
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which  is  to  be  feared  by  the  aspiring  bard.  The  prevailing 
faults  are  want  of  originality  in  the  thooghts,  and  of  discri- 
mination and  appropriateness  in  the  characters.  The  Poem 
contains  some  passages  which  are  indicative  of  considerable 
talent,  and  afford  promise  i>(  fixture  eKcellence ;  bat  we  fear 
that  its  tediopsness  will  prevent  it  from  obtaining  many 
readers,  and  that  it  will  be  added  to  the  list  of  works  \vhich, 
though  possessed  of  soma  merit;  are  soon  borne  down  by 
theiir  own  weight  into  the  waters  of  oblivion. 


Art.  IV.  Suffolk  Words  and  Phrases ;  or,  an  Attempt 
to  correct  the  Lingual  Localities  of  that  County,  ng 
Edward  Moor,  F.R.S.  F.AS.,  &c.  12mo.  625  pp. 
10#.  6d.    Hunter.     1823. 

The  compiler  of  this  Glossary  is  the  Tzaak  Walton  of  a 
subject  not  interesting  to  many :  be  has.  made  his  work 
amusing  and  instructive ;  and,  like  Walton,  has  finished  his 
sketches  by  throwing  over  them  a  hlie  of  moral  reflection 
and  harmless  mirth.  We  shall  commence  by  a  «peciiiim  t$ 
each.  Of  the  former  he  gives  a  proof  under  the  article 
Hockey. 

<<  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  many  of  our  old  innocent 
mirth -exciting  frolics  are  faHing  into  noh-observahce.  Dissent, 
in  its  various  forms  of  methodism,  fanaticism,  enthusiasm,  See. 
&c.  in  the  holy  line,  and  refinement  as  to  dress,  reading,  &c. 
have  been  among  the  causes  of  this.  I  wish  they  may  have  intro- 
duced something  better  than  what  they  have  superseded;  but  I 
doubt  it.  i  fear  we  are  become  too  good  and  too  wise  to  be 
happy.'*    P.  173. 

His  merriment  prompts  .him  to  very,  amusing  aaiplifica* 
tions.  Under  tlie  article  Full  a  [fellow,  the  like  of],  he 
gives  a  conversation  which  he  held  with  an  honest  neighbour, 
a  labourer,  in  which  it  is  to  be  supposed  Mr.  M.  aocoiHmo« 
dated  his  dialect  to  that  of  the  less  erudite  interlocutor.         - 


Under  the  article  Wool  [for  will],  he  cheers  <as  witU  two 
anecdotes: 
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<<  VWiU  yoii  have  Xlm  wom^ii  to'— &c«  said  a  divine,  ia  the 
coloquy  cemmon  to  such  occasions.  <  I  woolj'  sixiarlly  rejoined 
the  happv  groom.  ^  I  cuia  a  pappers'  [on  purpose]-^*  Say 
yes/  said  the  patient  gownsman.  /  Well — iss — then." 

To  speak  of  the  perforioaaiioe  of  this  work  as  a  Glossary, 
would  be  presumptnous  in  foreigners  with  regard  to  Snflblk, 
if  we  did  Bot^  in  part  of  our  critical  body,  obtain  some 
footing  of  right  by  an  intimate  acqaaintance  with  the  dia- 
lect and  a  frequent  residence  in  the  Goanty — and  in  the  very 
heart  of  it«  where  it  may  be  supposed^  as  the  farthest  from* 
the  borders,  there  is  as  good  a  chance  of  hearing  it  as  pure  as 
in  any  part.  With  no  wish  so  to  assert,  it  is  submitted  to 
Mr.  Moor,  whether  he  does  not  trench  too  n^uch  on  the  ad- 
joining coanty,  Norfolk,  in  enforcing  so  strongly  the  soan^ 
of  the  acute  u,  as  he  terms  it.  At  least  it  is  certain  thdt 
the  natives  oJF  the  middle  of  Suffolk  langh  at  the  Norfolk 
hutes  enxd  spuhes^ 

As  we  must  pick  holes  in  authors*  coats,  it  is  as  well  to 
begin  with  pr^ote^ting  that  perpendicular,  as  applied  to  the. 
side  of  a  field   [art.  Avellongj,  is  utterly  unintelligible  to 
tis.    It  was  sad  disappointment  not  to  find,  either  under. 
A  or  O,  a  Suffolk  word  that  sounds  ^wrk  or  Qrk,  and. 
which  is  peculiarly  applied  to  a  distracted  and  distracting 
mode  of  ringing  church-bells   in  case  of  fixe^  or  probably 
other  alarms.     Some  hope  had  been  entertained  of  finding, 
in  this  word  the  parent  of  auiward.    At  Lewisham,  in  Kent» 
which,  though  but  five  miles  from  London,  mighU  if  report 
is  to  be  credited,  furnish  a  Glossary,  the  bells,  when  rung  on 
such  occasions,  are  said' to  be  rqng  ath'ort,  that  is  we  may 
suppose  alAu7arif. 

The  Bamade  is  not  the  Soland  goose,  but  the  small  wild 
goose ;  the  Soland  goose  is  neier  brought  to  our  tables,*  th^ 
Barnacle  is  one  of  our  winter  delicacieis.  Without  any 
qualification,  Mr.  M.  must  be  here  declared  egregiously  ig- 
norant of  every  species  of  needle-work,  and  ill  informed  in 
clear-starching  and  every  thing  thereunto  pertaiping.  He 
says,  but  we  defy  binx  or  the  admirable  Crichton  to  support 
the  thesis,  that  hasting  is  confined  to  hemming !  He  talk$ 
very  unscientifically  of  ravelling  work,  and  wabbling:  he 
says  that  a  sempstress  in  hemming  is  said  to  wabble'  her 
work  if  she  oveplay  the  folds^  so  as  to  make  her  work 
t)»icker  in  one  place  than  in.anotber.  But  his  knowledge  of 
ironing  is  stUl  shallower:  ho  attempts  to  explain  the  term 
*\g^snng''  (as  he  writes  it),  whi<^h,  indeed,  in  np  way  ipi^longs 
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to  SofTo^k,  by  telling  as,  that  it  means  **  plaiting  or  crimp- 
ing shiFt-friHs.**  He  supposes  it  to  be  connected  with  puffing 
zxA  puckering f  and  wishes  fur  its  derivation,  not  perceiving 
that  he  himself  gives  it  in  describing  '*  Gofers,'^  a  name 
borrowed  from  the  French  Gauffer ^  an  eatable  wafer,  which 
being  stamped,  has  lent  its  name  to  a.  mode  of  stamping 
muslin,  gauze,  &c.  In  do^ng  this,  the  effect  is  imitated,; 
but  not  always  the  method;  but  shirt-^frills,  Mr.  Moor  may 
be  assured,  cannot  be  gauffred  ;  it  is  a  fashion  most  ased  in 
mourning. 

Amongst  erroneous  derivations,  it  can  hardly  be  unjust  to 
place  that  of  Beaker/'  a  sort  of  driuking-glass,  so  called  from 
its  beak-like  spout.  Who  ever  saw  a  bes^er,  such  as  is  used  at 
SuOblk  tables,  with  a  spout  ?  Considering  our  trade  with 
Venice  for  glass,  at  a  time  when  we.  were  inexpert  in  the 
art  of  blowing  it,  is  it  absurd  to  derive  beaker  from  the 
Italian  bicchiere^  which  means  a  driuking-glass! 

The  description  of  the  game  of  Camping,  which  excites 
a  question  wherever  a  camping-land  is  found,  is  admirabiy- 
perspicuous,  and  will  probably  be  new  tp  the  inhabitants  of 
more  than  one  of  the  towns  distinguished  by  this  obsolete 
appendage.  Our  business  is  to  whet  rather  than  to  satisfy 
curiosity ;  therefore  we  prefer  giving  a  reference,  rather 
than  an  extract* 

Under  Cap,  to  challenge,  might  have  been  introduced 
the  schoolboy's  game  of  capping  verses,  which  is  well  known 
a^  consisting  in  challenging  an  opponent  to  repeat  a  line  be- 

Sinning  with  the  final  letter  of  one  propounded  to  him.  In 
cotland,  throwing  up  the  cap  is  a  defiance ;  and  some- 
thing similar  to  it  is  said  to  be  practised  in  the  fields  of 
pugilism. 

The  odd  looking,  word  ic^nn^A,  p.  77,  which  is  given  on 
the  authority  of  an  old  soldier,  looks  marvellously  like  the 
QermQnwinig  [little] ;  and  an  old  one-legged  soldier  working 
on  the  roads  in  Staffordshire,  might  have  picked  it  ap  in  his 
campaigns. 

Coek^a-hoop  is  given  as  a  phrase  not  easy  to  be  explained. 
The  taunting  sense  in  which  it  is  used  inclines  us  to  take 
Bailey's  definition  of  Aoop  as  the  French  hupe,  the  comb  of 
a  ccck,  and  the  term  altogether  as  referring  to  a  postnre  of 
mind  pourtrayed  by  the  attitudeof  a  cre^#ea  cock  in  crowing. 

There  is  no  existing  affinity,  Mr.  Moor  may  b6  assured, 
between  Carafi^,  a  water  decanter,  and  Croft,  a  meadow* 
The  former  is  simply  the  French  name  for  Aflaggon* 

Oi^theyvord  Dane,  drawled  out  to  the  utmost  possible  length 
of  th^  vowel,  an  exemplification  may  be  here  offered.  A  Lon* 
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don  carriage^  containing  four  ladies,  was,  in  a  moon-light 
December  evening*  overturned  into  a^  mill  j)OJi<7or  Ao/e,  as 
it  was  called,  adjoining  the  river  Gip,  in  Sufiblk.  The, 
servants  called  for  assistance,  and  people  came  out  from  the 
mill  and  neighboaring  cottages ;  but  at  a  certain  distance 
they  stopped,  and  when  urged  to  do  what  was  every  moment 
becoming  matter  of  more  serious  necessity,  they  drawled 
out,  ''There  can  be  nobody  inside,  for  they  makes  no 
dane** — i.  e.  din  or  clamour..  . 

Can  any  change  of  nomenclature  in  Botany  make  the 
Tutsan*  and  Periwinkle  the  same  plant  I  The  Tutsan  used 
tor  be  Hypericum ;  the  Periwinkle^  Verica. 

Poor  Doily,  that  great  assistant  in  family  washings,  should- 
have  had  n  place,  and  even  as  a  verb ;  for  the  question,  "  Do 
yau  Dolly  yMir  house  linen?"  has  been  often  asked  by  one 
housewife  of  another,  and  means,  **  Do  you,  in  washing, 
use  that  machine  called  a  Dolly  ?''  For  the  honour  of  the 
East  country,  be  it  known,  that  as  far  back  as  1796,  an  iron 
was  used  for  frills  and  flounces,  caHed,  from  its  native  place 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  a  Bawdsey  iron,  precisely  the. 
9iune  as  that  which,  within  a  very  few  years,  has  been  re* 
commended  as  imported  from  Italy,  and  called  an  Italiaa 
ijron. 

Why  was  Donkey  omitted,  when  it  has  become  ^he  serious 
term  for  an  ass  throughout  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  i^nd  Essex! 
Dicky,  which  is  given,  seems  out  of  use.  These  words, 
which  were  laughed  into  fashion,  are  not  more  than  half  a 
century  old :  before  that  period,  they  would  have  needed 
explanation ;  and  when  understood,  would  have  been  cried 
down,  as  every  one  must  wish  the  vulgar  name  of  Dicky  to 
be  for  the  cbair-like  driving  seat  of  a  four-wheeled  carriage. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  hear  words  foisted  into  a  national  lan- 
guage as  cant,  and  then  to  find  them  taking  their  place  in 
good  society,  and  hence,  of  necessity,  inserted  in  dictiona- 
ries. Low  origins  are  no  recommendations,  and  in  speecb 
they  ought  to  be  kept  back. 

bont  ought  is  a  true  Suffolk  phrase,  and  a  very  curious 
one ;  and  when,  as  it  is  sometimes  heard,  it  is  combined  witii 
another  phrase,  it  is  ludicrous :  '' Nab  baw,  yow. don't  ought 
to  leave  it,  go :"  by  which  is  meant,  *♦  Nay,  boy,  you  should 
not  let  it  go  ;''  applied  occasionally  to  a'negligent  manner  of 
driving  a  wilful  pig. 

Under  Dow,  for  Dove,  one  of  the  most  puzzling  substi* 
tutions  in  Suffolk,  as  it  is  a  very  common  surname,  Mr* 
Moor  introduces  the  word  **  Culver,''  as  an*  appellation  for 
the  same  pretty  creature,  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

R  r  2 
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H«  says,  Ray  has  given  it  as  a  Sooth  and  East  edimtry 
word.  It  is  not  a  very  accnrate  mode  of  pointing  out  a  lo- 
cality, to  date  by  -the  points  of  the  compass ;  btrt  Culver, 
&oagh  perhaps  not  known  in  Saffblk,  is  recorded  on  the 
Kentish  side  of  the  beaotiful  common  of  Tonbridge  Wells, 
by  the  name  of  *'  the  Calverden,"  giv^n  fo  a  hoase  situated 
near  that  narrow  pass  where  the  commdn- breaks  on  the  view 
of  a  London  traveller;  and  where  was  formerly  a  gate  caHed 
the  Culverden-gate,  one  of  the  enttanees*  to  the  ancient 
forest. 

Snch  corruptions  as  Dowley,  or  Dwiley,  are  bardly  ad* 
missible ;  nor  can  they  be  explained  by  flaniiei.  Sic.  for  rub- 
bing furniture.  Very  different  is  the  definition  given  under 
the  article  ToWLEY,  to  which  we  are  referred,  andin^whicfc 
is  another  error  in  supposing  these  words  at  alt  related  to 
Toilette.  They  are  all  of  the  family  of  D'Oyley,  of  the 
Strand,  wett  known  as  the  inventor  of  many  crsefal  articles 
of  household  economy. 

•'  Draft,  a  copy  of  a  writing  or  picttrre,"  brings  to 
mind  the  lamentable  corruption  whieb  it  requires  almost 
effrontery  now  to  oppose,  of  writing  drq/lf '  instead  of 
draught.  We  drcnv  on  oor  bankers-^ — legal  proceedings 
are  drawn.  Vulgar  baste  made  some  man  cut  the  matter 
short,  by  bad  spelling,  and  the  great  mass  follow  it  \  Can 
there  be  greater  absurdity  i  The  king  of  France  spoke  bad 
French,  and  his  Batterers  pronounced  it  good  Frenck;  but 
we  boast  ourselves  at  liberty  to  foHow  that  which  is  good ; 
tad  now  when  so  many  words  are  redeeming  frdfai  vulgar 
pronunciation,  surely  we  ought  to  write  draught j  andl  not 
tfraft. 

DuilM,  Mr.  Moor^  gives  as  the  down  or  fur  of  a  rabbit 
or  hare.  It  is  n(}t  confined  to  that  in  SilSblk.  A  ivoase- 
maid  sweeping  a  room  negligently,  would  be  blumed  for  the 
dumtn  left  in  it,  the  downy  produce  of  carpets  andfeathw- 
beds. 

Fen,  a  preventive  exclamation  at  marbles,  prohibiting 
the  redeeming  loss  incurred  by  error,  is,  as  schoolboys^  bow. 
inen,  know,  a  contraction  from  the  Latin  verb  defhndsrs, 
to  forbid ;  this  seems  to  have  escaped  Mr.  Moor.  Most 
public  schoolboys  used  to  cry  Join,  when  they  meant  to 
'  proscribe. 

Mr.  Moor  thinks  Fletghered,  a  term  expr^sive  of 
the  variegated  feathers  of  poultry ;  but  doubts  if  it  be  used 
for  what  we  call  a  nied  horse^  unless  the  j^temjr  be  of  more 
tb^n  two  colours.  He  may  be  assured  it  is  so  used^  «t  least 
ih  t|ie  MuleJZis  of  fats  Cocmty. 
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On  the  word  Flet  much  might  be  cpiyecturedy  more  than 
c^n  he  admitted  here.  The  ^ticle  as  it  stands  is  not 
quite  satisfactory.  But  Mr.  Moor's  intrpfluction  of  such  a 
word  as  "  Wonmill,"  must  be  protested  against.  A  "  one- 
meal  cheese"  explains  itself  to  any  one  conversant  in  a  dairy ; 
and  it  cannot  be  so  disguised^  even  in  Snffolk^  as  to  need  an 
accommodated  mode  of  spelling.     ' 

FtiOGKS,  Mr.  Moor  describes  as  Dumm,  that  which  our 
servants  cMflew ;  and  he  is  justified  by  Bailey,  who  gives  its 
derivation  from  the  French  flocons.  But  is  this  the  flock 
with  which  ordinary  beds  are  filled  1  or  is  it  not  that  species 
of  flocki  rather  that  refuse  materia)^  which  by  the  way  ought 
not  to  have  been  omitted,  called  by  a,  name  pronounced 
NoUs,  and  which  consists  of  the  knots  in  wool  which  the 
comb  cannot  separate^  but  draws  out,  These  are  certainly 
i]«ed  in  Suffolk  to  fill  the  beds  of  the  poor^ 

In  addition  to  what  Mr.  Moor  says  lif  Gay,  which  be 
gives  as  Gak,  it  is  to  be  noted  th^^t  printed  cottons  and 
deaths  made  of  such,  are  all  called  g^y ;  *'  a  gay  gown  or 
apronV'  <]oes  notmean^^as  with  us,  shewyina^  extraordinary 
degree,  but  of  various  colours.  Neither  is  the  word  always 
pronounced  so  very  broad.  Maid-servants  say  my  gay  apron ; 
and  those  in  a  nursery  ask  a  child  if  he  or  she  will  look  at 
;  the  ffiB^s  in  a  book, 
,  6ath£RIN6|  also,  has  another  sense  which  would  pro- 
bably have  suggested  itself  to  Mr.  Moor,  bad  he  inserted  .a 
4es.cription .  of  that  singularly  uncouth  vehicle  a  Quarter- 
Cart.  The  term  cannot  represent  its  figure,  as  it  acquires 
its  name  from  the  situation  in  whtx)h  it  is  to  act.  It  is  .-a 
light  cart,  wide  enough  to  be  drawn  by  two  horses,  but  de- 
signed for  only  one,  which  goes  in  shafts  placed  as  those  of 
»(Mst-chaises  w^e  formerly,  and  perhaps  may  be  found  now. 
j!%e  driver  has  the  bprsa  in  the  shafts  before  him,  and  j^ 
annst  recoUeot  that  be  has  to  his  left  hand  half  a  cart.  If»  in 
bis  attention  to  ruts  and  quarters,  he  forgets  this,  and,  |o 
mend  his  situation,  or  make  way^  be  goes  too  near  a  banl(, 
the  wheel  on  that  side  will,  as  it  is  termed,  *'  gather/' 
that  is,  run  up  the  bank ;  and  bis  load,  probably  crockery- 
ware,  will  bestrew  the  narrow  lane.  Stories  a^^  told  of 
pure  Suffolkites  entering  London  at  th^ir  nearest  point,  and 
exciting  little  less  surprise,  and  enoounteridg  scarcely  less 
impediment,  than,  if  they  had  gone  in  a  palanquin* 

Gobble  and  Wabble  are  given  as  cognate  in  sense  and 
jsound. — Wamble  and  Wimble  are  made  to  claim  kindred 
with  tiiese;  hut  they  may  have  their  claims  disputed. 

GoiiLOP,  for  gu^hf  probably  is  a  w<^d  omitted,  but  to  .be 
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heard  at  the  festive  board  of  a  harvest  home.  We  wish  that 
we  temembered  more  of  one  of  our  Anacreontics  of  that  baa- 
qnct  than  the  two  following  lines, 

*'  Then  clap  the  cannikin  to  your  chin ; 
Open  your  mouth  andgoliop  it  in/' 

Tis  pity  that  an  article  was  not  allotted  to  the  Snffblk  ad« 
yerbial  nse  of  good.  A  schoolmistress,  and  not  of  the  lowest 
order,  would,  at  least  some  years  ago,  have  given  her  appro- 
bation of  a  child's  performances,^  by  saying,  that  he  or  she  had 
done  "  good  prettily," 

GoUGH  Y  for  India-rubber  is  almost  a  scientific  corruption. 
The  Indian  name  Caoutchouc,  sounds  Catcheon.  This 
would  be  hardly  worth  remarking,  were  it  not  to  intro- 
duce a  fact  that>  about  the  year  1772,  a  report  was  spread 
amongst  the  pupils  of  a  drawing-master  in  a  girls'  school,  that 
for  paying  only  three  shillings  each,  they  would  be  entitled  to 
use  a  most  extraordinary  thing  that  was  to  correct  all  errors 
in  black-lead  drawing.  Parents  were  applied  to  for  sab- 
scription  money — the  magic  substance  was  prodnced  ander 
the  appellation  of  ^'  lead-eater"— the  quantity  not  more  than 
a  square  inch  and  a  half,  of  half  an  inch  in  thickness ! ! 

Travellers  in  Suffolk  -would  be  well  pleased  were  *'  Grips'' 
confined  to  ''meadows;"  but  they  abound  in  the  highways: 
and  though  only  little  trenches,  turned  np  with  the  corner  of 
a  spade  to  conduct  the  standing  water  into  a  ditch,  they 
sometimes  become  unpleasant.  ^*  Take  care  of  the  jfrips^ 
or  we  shall  have  some  jounces  polts],  and  keep  the  niiddle  of 
the  road  over  Woolpit  warren,  for  the  sides  are  eaved  in," 
were  the  comfortable  orders  of  a  gentleman  to  his  postilKon 
in  a  dark  winter  evening. 

Mr.  Moor  calls  Bank  a  latch.  Is  it  not  that  slack  fasten- 
ing of  a  gate,  a  piece  of  osi^r  or  rope  hung  over  the 
g^te-post.  It  requires  some  ingenuity  to  fence  against  the 
If  illness  of  an  old  pbney ;  for  many  there  are  who  wHi  draw 
every  bolt  and  lift  every  latch  on  a  fann,  and  this  hank  is  the 
easiest  of  all  fastenings  to  remove.  If  the  D  lock  is  a  Suffolk 
invention,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  County^  as  one  of  the  best 
securities. 

Mr.  M.'s  fear  of  wearying  his  readers^  sometimes  -operates 
against  us.  In  his  article  Hayssl,  be  might  havd*  intro- 
duced the  Suffolk  axiom — ^*  As  is  haysel  [pronounced  hazel] 
so  is  harvest." 

The  secondary  signification  of  Hod  is  made  by  Mr.  M.  ^^  a 
mortar-ftoard."'  Surely  this  is  incorrect — the  hod  is  that 
machine  with  a  long  handle,  which  the  bricklayet'a  Ubourer 
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carries  on  bis  shoulder,  full  of  bricks  or  mortar,  as  eitlier  may 
be  needed. — This  whole  article  needs  revision.,  Tb|e  boys 
who  work  under  these  labourers,  and  to  whose  industry  or 
laziness  more  is  confided  than  is  prudent,  are  called  in  Lon* 
don  **  hawk-boys,"  and  this  class  of  society  is  peculiarly  pro- 
lific in  furnishing  small  culprits. 

^  Can  Mr.  M.  have  lived  in  Suffolk,  and  call  a  LeaU'-to 
nothing  better  than  a  pent-house,  and  write  it  too  instead  of 
to  ?  A  lean-to  is  sometimes  a  very  considerable  addition  to 
a  good  bouse :  the  term  applies  to  any  slight  building  carried 
up  against,  or  leaning-to,  a  portion  of  an  end  or  side  wall. 

l(  Cock-loft  does  not  seriously,  mean  a  roosting-place^  is  it 
not  jBL  jocular  term  for  its  supposed  use  ? 

Under  Xor^  and  iMdies,  such  as  grow  by  way-sides,  might 
have  been  given  a  description  of  those  to  be  found  in  hop- 
gardens during  the  busy  scene  of  hop-picking ;  and  had  any 
aUusion  been  made  to  this  time  of  mirth,  the  "  hatchets"  in- 
dicative of  an  abundance  of  hops  would  have  been  described. 

The  relation  of  nuiwhin  to  mawther  may  be  legitimate ; 
bat  ill  London^  where  such  a  word  as  mawther  is  never  heard, 
mfituiihmis  the  the  name  of  the  brush  used  by  the  bakers  for 
sw0C|dng  the  oven. 

The  word  Noonins  is  not  treated  with  as  much  reipect  as 
it  merits.'  When  we  use  it  in  the  form  of  Nooning,  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  deserve  to  be  stigmatized  by  Walker  as  cant; 
The  intermediate  refreshment  now  almost  general^  between 
breakfast  and  dinner,  has  been  introduced  only  since  the 
dining  late  has  been  polite^  therefore  it  needed  christenings. 
No  refined  ear  could  like  the  words  opmpounded  of  uncn. 
Bever  as  confined  to  the  act  of  drinking,  was  not  very  appro- 

Criate.  In  India  it  is  said  the  term  for  this  repast,  is  J)ffif^9§ 
at  were  we,  in  the  phraseology  of  our  day,  to  invite  pur 
friends  or  summon  our  family  to  **  a  Tiffing"  the  peace- 
ablv-disposed  would  certainly  Jceep  aloof. — In  Dublin  they 
call  onr  nooning  their  **  meridian,''  which  is  only  trans- 
lating our  term  into  Latin;  but  this,  perhaps.,  is  open  to 
tbe  charge  of  pedantry .«>^Oa  the  whole,  then,  there  seems 
less  objection  to  pur  term  *^  Nooning,''  than  to  any  on^  olsOik 
— as  "repose  at  noon,"  the  sense  which  Walker  gives  as 
Noonins,  is  little  known. 

Nous,  for  understanding,  or  the  power  of  ready  compre- 
hension, would  disdain  to  be  supposed  the  oQspring  of  a 
province. — Such  merry  distortions  come   from    the    great, 
schools,  or  from  the  Uuiversities. 

Had  Mr.  M.  been  much  in  Wales,  he  might  possibly  have 
seen  the  old  shoe  thrown  after  a  friend  to  insure  good  luck. 
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Pelt.  Hie  very  cokiimoti  use  of  this  word  to  express  very 
hard  riding,  is  omitted,  ^  An  awa'  a  pelted  wi'  atl  his  might." 

Pbnd  does<  not  convey  the  idea  of  pressure,  so  mach  as 
that  of  the  point  on  which  a  matter  hangs. 

We  must  contradict  Mr.  M.  in  the  plaee  wbich  he  allots  to 
the  rand  of  a  shoe :  he  says  it  is  inserted  between  th^  heel 
land  the  quarter ;  but  fifty  years  ago,  it  was  between  the  sole 
and  the  upper-leather;  and  whits  rands  were  bestowed  as 
a  delicacy  on  girls'  shoes. 

Red  Inkle  is  given  as  another  name  for  red  t&pe,  lif 
inkle  is  never  wider  than  tape,  as  we  have  Bailey's  authority 
for  supposing,  the  proverb  **  as  thick  as  inkle-weavers" 
applied  to  persons  making  very  close  intimacies,  is  very 
appropriate. 

Mr.  M.  is  justly  sensible  to  the  misuse  of  riyht  and  ouffht 
in  such  phrases  as  *^  I  have  no  right,  I  don^t  ought  to  be 
punished ;"  but  he  passes  over  another  very  common  one,  and 
about  as  correct,  when  one  person  says  of  another,  that  he 
desefrves  great  merit,  instead  of  commendation. 

Galkabaw  for  a  girl-cou^oy  is  a  tolerable  instanee  of 
disguised  meaning ;  but  it  yields  to  one  which  might  hare 
been  inserted  under  the  letter  R.  RuNHACLES,  a  family 
name— really  Roundacres. 

The  passage  that  tends  to  explain  Shakei^^re's  *^  Aroyntf' 
is  excellent  lexicography,  and  goes  far  in  settling  the  text. 

Sag  or  Seg  is,  it  may  be  presumed,  our  verb  to  swa^.— * 
Bat  here,  and  in  places  which  ought  sooner  to  have  heen 
noted,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  kiender  is  not  spelled  with 
more  attention  to  it&  evident  meaning  ''kiAd  of. — ^l%ereis 
in  many  of  the  lower  classes,  a  cautious  reservation  in  apeeeh, 
which  makes  them  secure  a  retf  eat  in  ease  ef  being  ques- 
tioned. A  Scotch  gardener  ^rsedalliray^  to  siiy,  ^*  pattlya 
peach/'  or  "  partly  a  pear,^  when  asked  what  fruit-tree  he 
>tas  planting;  and  ^'a  kind  of '^  is  the  same  sort  of  qualifi- 
cation, and  used,  perhaps,  sometimes  to  take  tinte  for  col- 
lecting ideas.  But  there  exists  a  worse  kind  of  resenratien — 
a  pauper,  dependent  on  the  kindness  of  a  soft-hearted  neigh- 
bourhood, being  asked  how  much  had  been  gi^en  him, 
answered,  **  eighteenpence."  When  taxed  with  suppressing 
a  shilling  of  what  he  had  received,  he  justified  himself  by 
alledging,  that  he  had  not  said  he  had  ordy  eighteenpdnce. 

Shakes  is  a  word  used  in  Suffolk,  itud  elsewhere,  in  a  pe- 
culiarly vulfi^ar  way.  .  *'  He  is  no  ^eat  shakes,'*  is  said  of  a 
person  of  whom  there  is  little  cause  to  boast. 

Shun  and  Shunnies,  are  easily  traced  back  to  the  €rer- 
man  words  expressive  of  shining. 
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SizzLB  should  have  t>eea  accompamed  by  the  jooalar  teen 
Siggless  for  Sausages. 

Snags  is  a  word,  often  ased  in  our  nurseries  for  children's 
teeth,  ''-shew  me  your  pretty  white  suags,'^  is  a  word  of  per- 
saasion  to  an  infant,  to  exhibit  its  first  teeth ;  or  to  one  of  ad- 
Tanced  age  to  suflfer  one  of  t&em  to  be  dexterously  exacted. 

So'uns  H  more  colnmonly  used,  at  least  in  the  heart  ii^ 
Suffolk^  for  "so,  on  this  wise/^  than  Sooins,  which  Mr.  M. 
gives.  * 

Surely  a  sorrel  horse  and  a  chestnut  horse  are  not  the  same; 
The  Saffolk  tint  which  is  spread  over  the  land,  the  catttej 
and  the  complexion  of  the  inhabitants,  not  sparing  even  the 
manes  and  tails  of  horses,  is  an  indescribable  nue,  bnt  far  re« 
moved  from  chestnut^  if  chestnut  means  the  outside  colour  of 
a  chestnut. 

Spong  was  explained  to  us  in  Suffolk,  as  a  drift  way  be* 
tween  two  fields.  This  carries  the  recollection  back  to  the 
Latin  Sponda — ^but  it  does  not  tally  with  Mr.  M's  definition. 

In  the  article  Stuff  Shakespeare's  line 

**  Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stufl^*** 

might  fairly  have  been  introduced. 

Mr.  M's  sense  of  Woodsbre  needs  defendit]|^.   ' 

What  Wadmul  may  be  we  cannot  assert,  but  Duffel  is 
Duffieldp  so  named,  like  many  other  things,  from  th^.  inven- 
tor. 

Why  does  Mr.  M.  write  WAX,  for  wix  to  grow  ? — We  do 
net  write  the  *'  waxing  moon.**  But  the  derivation  from  the 
German  verb  wachsin,  which  has  the  same  meaning,  might 
almost  justify  it. 

Weal  should  be  written  whetd.  London  ladies  vetj  in^ 
correctly  talk  of  the  large  whale  or  wah  of  some  covetable' 
Irish  goods.  •' 

No  one  will  question  that  the  business  of  a  Whitstbr  is 
to  bleach  linen ;  but  as  a  white-smith,  it  is  known  perhaps  in 
Suffolk  only.  ^  • 

As  the  article  WiSK  or  more  correctly  Whisk  stands^  it 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  a  light  broom  or  bruiih  is  a  part 
of  a  laldy's  dress^  and  worn  about  the  neck. 

The  presence  of  YappsHt  which  hardly  looks  like  an  adf-^ 
jective,  and  yet  wants  the  termination  of  a  participle,  wiH 
not  atone  for  the  absence  of  that  expressive  Suffolk  *  word 
Ytq>per,  which  cfaaracteriEes  strongly  the  presumption  with 
which  a  conceited  youth,  who  has,- for  the  first  time  been  out 
of  his  own  County,  and,  especially  if  he  has  been  to  London^ 
returns  the  oracle  of  his  fatoiily.    The  first  evening  of  such  « 
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teUkfti  if  it  ocicars  at  a  sociahle  time  of  year,  affords  an  amiis- 
ipg  domestic  drama,  but  we  must  not  describe  too  closely : 

**  Un  fat  est  un  jeun  Allemand  qui  s'en  va  h  Paris 
Un  fovL  est  ce  meme  jeun  Allemand  gui  retoume  de  la.  '* 

It  would  be  tantamount  to  confessing  as  well  as  feeliag 
Mr.  Moor's  judgment  superior  to  our  own,  to  let  bun  off, 
.  without  animadverting  on  the  faults  of  bis  work.  Notwith-' 
standing  his  previous  warning,  we  must  contend  that  words, 
not  Suffolk  word^,  not  provincial  words,  but  words  of  general 
notoriety  are  admitted.  We  likewise  quarrel  with  the  intro* 
duction  of  bad  enunciation  for  local  peculiarity.  Such  words 
as  Pentis  for  Penthouse,  Backers  for  Backhouse,  Perryme* 
doll  for  Pyramidal,  Ondeniable  for  Undeniable,  might  have 
been  thrown  into  a  list  with  the  correct  word  against  them^ 
to  the  saving  of  much  trouble  and  room. 

There  can  be  no  boundaries  to  a  language  if  permbsion  be 
given  to  all  ranks  to  contribute  to  a  Glossary.  Persons  re- 
gardless of  propriety  even  in  the  higher  ranks,  coin  words  ^'  on 
the  spur  of  the  occasion ;"  but  we  are  not  bound  to  record 
or  even  to  follow  their  eccentricities :  they  are  in  general  ob- 
jectionable. Children  coin  words.  The  vulgar  have  their 
technicalities  but  none  of  these  deserve  place  in  a  Glossary. 
A  little  boy  broke  a  stick  into  two,  and  justified  bis  doing  so, 
by  saying  it  was  more  commodlesome;  the  error  was  commit- 
ted in  Middlesex,  but  little  master's  authority  cannot  entitle 
bis  coinage  to  currency  in  that  or  any  County. 

What  would  be  said  to  this  definition!  ^' Nil  a  word  by 
which  is  ei^pressed  in  Westminster,  the  funeral  of  a  pauper." 
Now  the  origin  of  this  is,  that  a  parish  clerk  of  St.  Margaret's. 
Westminster  gave  this  cant  term  to  a  burial  by  which  he 
got  np  ;fee.  NiJUl,  bad -he,  and  Nil  he  called^  that  by.  which 
he  was  deprived  of  his  usual  gain. 

'  It  19  we  confess  not  a  little  difficult  to  convey  by  writing  a 
just  idea  of  the  Suffolk  tone  or  toAin«  as  it  is  called.  Jackson 
the  exquisite  violin  player  could,  on  his  instrument,  give  the 
tones  of  a  Quaker  sermon,  but  we  cannqt  think,  as  Mr.  M, 
does,  that  an  instrument  could  give  those  of  Jiie  cadences  of 
Suffolk.  Yet  perhaps  they  might  be  nearer  approached^ 
tlpa^;by  Mr.  M*s;  description.  He  h^s  omitted  one  grand 
f«^ure,  the  twang  through  the  nose-  Nor  is.  the  tone^  at 
least  4o  our  ears,  so.  much  that  of  distress,  as  o(  complaitU, 
Servants  speaking  to  their  employers  always  seem  complain* 
ing^of  ill  reqiiited  services,,  and  the  common  conversation  o£ 
a  kitchen. or  servants' hall,  is  so  disturbing,  as  to  require^  in, 
houses  n^t  very  spaciqus,,tiie  freq.uent  repetition  of  a  reqvudat 
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to  ''shot  the  door,''  which  is  made  sometimes  in  pretty 
nearly  the  same  apbraidlng  tone. 

Those  who  review  a  work  have  nothing  to  do  except  with 
the  subject  matter,  or  we  would  indulge  in  praise  of  the  pretty 
County  that  gives  birth  to  this  Glossary.  From  Ipswich  to 
Bury,  it  is  a  garden,  and  the  cheerfulness  which  pervades  the 
County,  the  frequency  of  its  fine  churches,  the  prevalence  of 
neatness  in  the  cottages,  the  mode  of  farming,  and  the  glori- 
ous appearance  of  its  harvests,  should  recommend  it  to  more 
favour  than  it  enjoys :  but  present  taste  in  landscape  is  like 
that  in  our  light  reading,  the  marvellous  and  tMonstrpuB  are 
in  request. 

In  setting  out  we  anticipated  the  verdict  we  must  pass  on 
this  volume.     Hero  we  have  only  to  say,  that  it  may  be  im- 

E roved,  and  we  sincerely  hope  the  author  wilt  soon  have  it  in 
is  power^  to  do  this  in  a  new  edition. 


Art.  V.  ReliquuB  Diluviance:  or.  Observations  on  the 
Organic  Remains  contained  in  Caves,  Fissures,  and  DUu- 
vial  Gravel,  and  on  oilier  Geological  Phenomena,  attestir^ 
the  Action  of  an  tfniversal  Deluge.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Bucktand,  B.D,  F.R.S.  F.L.S.  *c.  4to.  1/.  11*.  Sif. 
Murray.  1823. 

We  have  always  been  satisfied  that  science,  in  proportion  as 
it  is  enlightened  and  matured,  will  uniformly  be  found  a 
powerful  ally  of  revealed  religion.  For  this  reason,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  see  all  such  theological  scholars  as  venture 
into  the  arena  ef  controversy,  well  instmcted  in  those  scien- 
tific speculations  which  from  time  to  time  become  fashion- 
able, and  upon  which  petulant,  ignorant,  and  ill-minded 
writers  chuse  to  engraft  sceptical  opinions  in  regard  to-tife 
authority  of  our  sacred  books.  It  is  better  to  reason  with 
such  persons  than  merely  to  declaim  against  their  folly,  or 
even  to  expose  the  pernicious  tendency  of  their  doings ;  both 
because  such  declamation,  without  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  question  at  issue,  will  always  be  ascribed  to  selfish  seal 
and  will  be  attended  with  no  profit;  and  especially  because  a 
deeper  and  more  patient  investigation  of  the  controverted 
topics  will  assuredly  terminate  in  the  confusion:  of  the 
infidel  and  bring  an  addition  of  light  and  strength  tt>  the 
eause  of  truth.  When,  for  example,  dangerous  notions  are 
found  associated  with  physiologioid  doctrines,  and  spreadii^ 
abroad  over  the  face  of  society  under  the  semblance  of 
liberal  research  and  successful  Inveiltigatioo,  in  a  most  im- 
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portani  fidd  of  professional  enquiry  ;  let  siich  a  man  as  Mr. 
Kennell  betake  himself  to  tbe  subject ;  see  what  has  been 
aiotcndly  achieved ;  examine  iiito  the  pretensions  of  the  iis- 
ooverers;  and  the  result,  as  usual,  will  be  a  triumph  gained  for 
religion,  common  sense,  public  safety,  and  even  for  the  in- 
terests of  science  itself*  Again,  if  infidel  surmises  should  he 
hazarded  anywhere,  in  books  or  in  lectures,  respecting  the 
narrative  contained  in  our  more  ancient  Scriptures,  and 
doubts  thrown  out  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  historian  wbo 
describes  the  Mosaic  deluge;  let  Mr,  Buckland  gird  on  his 
orthodox  armour  and  plant  his  foot  in  the  disputed  field,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  the  champion  of  revealed  religion  in  this 
case  too,  will  return  to  his  camp  victorious ;  having  defeated 
the  unbelievers  with  their  own  weapons,  and  triumphed  over 
the  enemies  of  the  faith  by  a  more  skilful  and  honest  use  of 
the  very  instruments  with  which  they  had  conducted  the 
attack.  Truth  is  at  all  times  one  and  consistent ;  and  to 
make  good  its  claims,  it  is  only  necessary  that  it  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  in  a  fair  audience^  and  jn  the 
presence  of  itiapartial;  competent  judges. 
'  Tbe  main  object  of  Mr.  jBuckland's  book  is  to  collect  evi- 
dence fot  a  universal  deluge,  from  the  ejects  which  that  great 
catastrophe  has  produced  \and  from  the  relics  which  it  has 
teft.  These  remains  consist  either  of  anioials  or  minerals, 
in  various  states' of  preservation;  bearing  at  the  same  time 
different  marks  of  violence,  as  risferable  to  the  action  of  a 
pbw^ful  turrent  of  wat^,  as  well  as  to  the  slower  agency  of 
Idr,  haat  and  moisture^  Such  of  tbe  phenomena  as  are  strictly 
mologioal,  have  been  long  familiar  to  the  natural  historisB. 
Those  iromensie  deposits  of  diluvial  sand,  clay^  and  marl, 
which  constitute  tfane  basis  of  many  of  our  fine^  tracks  of 
country,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  .the  practical  ^siine- 
nslogist  and  formed  the  ground  of  a  distinction,  relative  to  .the 
earth's  surface,  which  has  beenevery  where  recognizedi  effn 
by  those  who  sought  no  acquaintance  with  the  proximate 
^aase*  It  is  therefore  in  regard  to  organic  remains  that  our 
knowledge  has  received  tbe  most  important  addition  from  the 
jresearches  of  Professor  Buckland :  and  as  the  facts  which  be 
has  brought  to  light  may  be  still  new  to  soine  of  oar  readers, 
we  shall  proceed  to  abridge  his  narrative  in  such  a  way  as 
may  bring  into  view  the  principal  circtimstances.  connected 
witii.his  discoveries. 

The  volume  conmienoes  with  an  **  Acconnt  of  Fossil  Teeth 
and  Bones  discovered  at  Kirkdale  in  Yorkshire."  The  eaire 
in  which  these  relies  of  antedikivian  zoology  were  foimd,  was 
made  known  by  tiie  Uccidehial  ciscumstaui^e.  id  Axtettdin^ 
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the  wof  klngii  of  a  qnarry  i  in  the  course  of  which  the  laboiir- 
efrs  kappeDed  to  intersect  the  month  of  a  long  hole  or  cavern, 
closed  extefnallv  with  rubbidh,  and  overgrown  with  grass 
and  btishes.  The  entrance  was  only  abont  five  feet  bread 
and  thfee  feet  high,  so  that  no  one  could  enter  bnt  on  his 
hhnds  and  knees;  and  the  caVe  Itself  was  found  to  expand 
and  contract  irregularly,  from  two  to  seven  feet  in  breadth, 
and  from  two  to  fourteen  in  height,  diminishing  however  a9 
it  proceeded  into  the  interior  of  the  hilL  The  deptb  under- 
ground is  about  twenty  feet;  the  flooir  of  the  cavern  and. the 
sarface  of  the  field  above  b^ing  nearly  iiorizontal,  and  parallel 
to  the  stratification  of  the  limestone  rock  of  which  tjb^  emi* 
nence  is  coniposed* 

On  enteHng  the  cave,  the  first  thing  obs^ved  was  a  sedir- 
ment  of  soft  mud  or  loam^  covering  entirely  its  whole  bottom; 
to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot,  and  concesiing  the  subjacent 
rock  or  actual  floor  of  the  cavern.  Above  this  mud,  in  ad* 
vancing  some  way  into  the  cave,,  the  sides  were  found  to  be 
partially  studded  and  cased  over  with  a  coating  of  stalactite^ 
wb^Ji  was  most  abundant  in  those  parts  where  the  transverse 
fissures  occoTy  but  in  small  quantity  where  the  rock  is  conn 
pact  and  devoid  of  fissures.  Thus  i'ar,  as  the  author  himself 
observes,  it  resembled  the  stalactite  of  ordinary  caverns ;  bat 
in  tracing  it  downwards  to  the  surface  of  the  mud,  it  was. 
tfaer^  found  to  turn  ofi^  at  right  angles  from  the  sides  of  the 
cave,  and  form  above  the  mud  a  plate  or  crust,  shooting 
across  like  ice  on  the  surface  of  water,  or  cream  on  a  pan  of 
milk.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that, there  was  no  alterna- 
tion of  mud  with  any  repeated  beds  of :  stalactite,  but  simply 
a  partial  deposit  of  the  latter  on  Uie  floor  beneath  it ;  and  ijt 
was  chiefly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  earthy  sediment. and  in 
the  stalagmitic  matter  beneath  it  that,  the  animal  remains 
were  found. 

The  remains  here  alluded  to  are  the  bones  and  teetli  of  no 
fewer  than  twenty-three  different  species  of  animals-^the  Ele- 
phant, Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamu/r,  Hysena,  Tiger,  Bear^ 
Wolf,  Fox,  Horse,  Ox,,  Deer,  Hare,  Rabbit,  Weasel,  Mouse, 
— «nd  in  such  a  quantity  as  to  make  it  extremely  probable- 
that  the  cave  must  have  been  occupied  by  several  generations 
of  HysBnas  before  the  waters  of  the  deluge  covered  the  face 
of  the  eairth. 

*'  The  bottom  of  the  cave,  in  first  retnovkig  the  mud,  was  found 
to  be  strewed  all  over  like  a  dog>kennel,  from  one  end  to  theother^ 
with  hundreds  of  teeth  and  bones,  or  rather  broken  and  splinlssred 
fragments  of  bones,  of  all  the  animals  above  enumierated :  they 
were  found  in  greatest  quantity  ftiesr  its  month,  simj^y  beoadse  its 
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area  in  this  par ^W88  most  capacious ;  those  of  the  larger  animals^ 
elephants,  rhinoceros,  &c.  were  found  co. extensively  with  all  the 
rest,  even  in  the  inmost  and  smallest  recesses.  Scarcely  a  single 
bone  baa  escaped  fracture,  with  the  exception  of  the  astraguhis 
and  other  hard  ^d  solid  bones  of  the  tarsus  and  carpus  joints,  and 
those  of  the  feet.  On  some  of  the  bones  marks  may  be  traced/ 
which,  on  applying  one  to  the  other,  appear  exactly  tp  fit  the  form 
of  the  canine  teeth  of  the  hvaena,  that  occur  in  the  cave*  The 
hysena's  bones  have  been  broken  and  apparently  gnawed  equally 
with  those  of  the  other  animals.  Not  one  skull  is  to  be  found 
entire;  and  it  is  so  rare  to  find  a  large  bone  of  any  kind  that  has  not 
been  more  or  less  broken,  that  there  is  no  hope  of  obtaining  mate- 
rials for  the  construction  of  a  single  limb,  and  still  less  of  ah  entire 
skeleton.  Fragments  of  jaw-bones  are  by  no  means  common ;  the . 
greatest  number  I  saw  belong  to  the  deer,  hyasna,  and  water  rat, 
and  retain  their  teeth :  in  all  Uie  jaws  the  teeth  and  bone  are  in  an 
equal  state  of  high  preservation,  and  show  that  their  fracture  has 
been  the  effect' of  violence  and  not  of  natural  decay/' 

In  all  the  instances  now  mentioned  the  bones  were  never 
fonnd  mineralized,  but  simply  in  the  state  of  grave  bones, 
more  or  less  decayed  or  incrusted  by  stalagmite ;  and  have 
no  farther  connection  with  the  rocks  in  whicli  they  are  con- 
,  tain^  than  that  arising  from  the  accident  of  having  been 
lodged  in  their  cavities.     On  this  account  it'  is  not  perhaps 

Suite  correct  to  call  them  fossil  organic  remains,  as  that  epi*. 
i6t  generally  implies,  we  think,  that  the  animal  or  vegetable 
body  has,  while  thus  associated  with  minerals,  acquired  some 
of  their  substance  and  qnalities.     But  rejecting  this  nicety 
we  have  to  observe  that,  of  the  teeth  which  were  found,  the 
greatest  number  belonged  to  the  hyaena  and  the  mminating 
class  of  quadrupeds.    A  gentleman  in  the  neigbbonrhood 
has  collected   more  than  300  canine  teeth  of  the  former 
animal,  which  at  the  rate  of  four  a  Lead  must  have  belonged ' 
to  no  fewer  than  seventy*five  individuals,  and  adding  to  these- 
the  canine  teeth  which  the  Professor  has  seen  in  other  coU 
lections,  all  obtained  in  the  cave  at  Kirkdale,  we  may  calcn* 
late  with  him  that  the  total  number  of  hysenas,  of  whose 
existence  in  that  locality  there  is  direct  and  positive  evidence, 
could  not  be  less  than  from  two  to  three  hundred.    The  only 
remains  that  have  been  found  of  the  tiger  species  are  two 
large  canine  teeth,  each  four  inches  in  length,  and  ai  few 
molar  teeth  which  exceed  in  size  those  of  the  largest  lion  or. 
Bengal  tiger ;  there  is  the  tusk  only  of  a  bear  which  exactly 
resembles  those  of  the  extinct  ursiis  spel^Bus  of  the  caves  of 
Germany ;  the  size  of  wliich,  M.  Cuvier  says,  most   ha^e 
equalled  that  of  a  large  horse.     Elephant's  teeth  to  thennm* 
ber  of  ten  have  been  colle^.ted,  inost  of  which  are  broken; 
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ai^  as  tbey  do  not  exceed  three  inches  in  their  largest  dia-« 
meter,  they  must  have  belonged  to  extremely  yoiing  indivi- 
duals,  Mr.  Backland  has  seen  six  molar  teeth  oi'  the  hippo- 
pofamns,  and  a  few  fragpoients  of  its  canine. and  incisor  teeth. 
Those  of  the  Ainoceros  are  not  so  rare*  The  Professor  has 
examined  iifty  at  least :  some  of  them  very  larire  and  ar>pa* 
really  from  ajed  members  of  that  species/ 

The  teeth  of  animals  having  been  fonnd  very^  useful  for 
distinguishing  the  class  and  kind  to  which,  technically 
s|)eaking,'  tbey  belong  as  members  of  a  system ;  greater  atten-^ 
tidh  has  been  paid  to  that  organ  than  to  those  larger  bones 
which  would  first  attract  the  notice  of  a  common  obseryer. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  such  larger  bones  have  not 
been  found.  On  the  contrary,  there  were  gathered  in  the 
cave  at  Kirkdale  the  thigh  bones  of  an  elephant,  and  we 
believe,  of  a  rhinoceros,  and  of  other  huge  animals.  In  short, 
the  workmen,  in  first  discovering  the  bones  in  the  cave,  sup-, 
posed  them  to  have  belonged  to  cattle  that  died  by  a  murrain 
in  this  neighbourhood  a  few  years  ago,  and  consequently, 
threw  them  out  on  the  roads  with  the  cojoimon  limestone,  as 
possessing  neither  value  nor  curiosity:  and  it  was  pot  until, 
these  singular  specimens  drew  the  attention  pf  a  medical 
gentleman  at  Kirkby  Moorside  that  they  were  conveyed  to 
public  museums  and  to  the  cabinets  of  privftte  collectors. 
That  the  bones  were  mistaken  for  those  of  cattle^  proves  at 
once  their  quantity  and  individual  magnitude ;  and  the  Pro* 
fessor  has  already  informed  us  that  the  floor  of  the  cavern 
was  covered  with  them  like  that  of  a  dog's  kennel. 

'<  It  must  already  appear  probable  firom  the  facts  above  de*: 
scribed,  particularly  from  the  comminuted  state  and  apparently 
gnawed  condition  of  the  bones,  that;  the. cave  at  Kirkda)e,  wa«,. 
daring  a  long  successsion  of  years,  inhabited  by  a  4cn  of  bys^^iias, 
and  that  they  dragged  into  its  recesses  the  other  animal,  bodies, 
whose  remains  are  found  mixed  indiscriminately  with  their  own. . 
This  conjecture  is  rendered  almost  certain  by  the  discovery  I  made 
of  many  small  balls  of  the  solid  excrement  of  an  animal  that  had  fed 
on  bones,  resembling  the  siibstance  known  in  the  old  Materia 
Medica  by  the  naine  oi  album  gracum.  It  was  at  first  sight  recog- 
nized by  the  keeper  of  the  Menagerie  at  Exeter  Change,  as  re- 
sembling both  in  form  and  appearance,  the  faeces  of  the  spotted  or 
Cape  hyaena,  which  he  stated  to  be  greedy  of  bones  beyond  all 
other  beasts  under  his  care."  *     ^ 

The  conclusions  deduced  from  these  appearances  are 
farther  confirmed  by  the  habits  of  the  hysena  in  its  natural 
state,  and  particularly  by  its  predilection  for  bones,  and  the, 
tremendous  power  of  jaw  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  gratify 
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HuX  pecttiiar  appetite.    The  reader  will  be  strack  with  Ike 
following  description. 

*'  Since  this  paper  wAa  first  published,  I  have  had  an*opportui4^ 
oF  seeing  a  Cape  hys^na  at  Oxford;  in  the  travellmg  collectfdn'm 
Mr.  WbmbweH.  I  was  enabled  to  observe  the  aSmial's  ibdde  tf 
proceeding  in  the  destructron  of  boned.  -The  shin-bone  of  an  ox 
being  presented  to  this  hjttna,  he  be^gan  to  bite  off  with  his  mdar 
teeth  large  fragtilents  from  its  upper  extremity,  wnd  swallowed  them 
whole  as  fast  as  they  were  broken  oft  On  his  reaching  the  medal- 
kurj  cavity9.the  bone  split  into  angular  fragments^  many,  of  which 
he  caught  up  greedily  and  swallowed  entire :  he  w^nt  oa  (sracUng 
till  he  had  extracted  all  the  marrpwy  licking  out  th^  lowest  portion 
ef  it  with  bis  tongue ;  this  done,  he  \^(i  untouched  the  lower 
condyle  which  contained  no  marrow  and  is  very  hard.  The  state 
and  form  of  this  residuary  fragment  are  precisely  like  those  of 
similar  bones  .at  Kirkdale ;  the  marks  of  teeth  on  it  are  veiy  few, 
as  the  bone  usually  gave  off  a  splinter  before  the  large  conip^l 
t'eeth  had  forced  a  hple  through  it ;  these  few,  however,  entirely 
resemble  the  impressions  we  find  6n  the  bones  at  Kirkdale :  the 
smaN  splinters  also  in  form  and  size  and  manner  of  fracture,  'ai^ 
not  distinguishable  from  the  fossil  ones.  I  preserved  sfi  tfaeiiag- 
ments  and  gnawed  portfons  of  this  bone,  for  the  sake  of  cempnrison 
by  the  side  of  those  I  have  firom  the  antediluvian  den  in- Yorkshire: 
there  is  absolutely  no  difference  between  them  except  in  point  of 
age.  The  keeper  pursuing  this  experiment  to  its  finid  cesqlty  pre- 
sented me  next  morning  with  a  large  quantity  of  album  gnecwm^ 
disposed  in  balls;  that  agree  entirely  ixk  siae,  shape,  and  .substance 
with  those  that  were  £ound  i|i  the  d^n^at  Kirkdale.  I  gav^e.the 
animal  successively  three  shin  bones  of  a  sheep ';  he  snapped  |heia 
asunder  in  a  moment,  dividing  each  in  two  parts  only,  which  he 
swallowed  entire  Without  the  smallest  mastication.  On  Che  keeper 
putting  a  spar;t>f  woo^,  two  inches  in'  diameter,  into  ^\9^  den,  he 
oracked  it  m  pieces  as  if  it  lad -been  tbuehwocd'^'  ain^  in  a  ininAte 
the  whole  wds  reduced  to  a  mass  of  lipHnters.  Tftd  powef  ^  his 
jaws  far  exceeded  any  aniitoal  fbrce'of  this  kind  I  eVer  saw*  eiterted, 
and  reminded  me  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  a  miner's  crtisfhiiig- 
mill,  or  the  scissars  with  which  they  cut  off  bars  of  iron  a^d  O^pper 
in  the  metal  foimderies.*' 

.  Assuming,  then,  for  the  moment,  that  tb^  cave  at  Kirk- 
dale was  a  hyaena  den  in  the  ages  before  the  flooi),  the'  ab- 
sence of  all  entire  skeletons  in  that  receptacle  is  accocm'ted 
for  by  a  reference  to  the  habits  of  this  animal,  which  is  kbo^irB 
to  delight  much  in  hones  ;  and  assuredly  the  gnawed  frag- 
ments on  the  one  hand,  and  the  albui^  gracum,  or  faecal  ex- 
crement, on  the  other,  afford  ample  evidence  of  ita  having 
laiyely  gratified  this  singular  propensity,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  substantiate  its  relationship  to  its  post-diluvian  repre- 
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seAlatiires.  That  savage  and  most  voracious  quadraped,  is^ 
sapposed  to  have  devoured  the  carcase  and  gnawed  the  bones 
of  the  .dead  among  its  own  species,  and,  in  this  way,  to  have 
Idft  Bo.other  memorial  of  their  existence  and  supremacy  in 
the  cave  than^has  been  allowed  to  remain  of  the  animals  that 
weve  their  victims.  And.  should  it  be  asked,  says  the  author, 
why  ve  do  not  find  at  least  the  entire  skeleton  of  the  one  or 
more  hyaonas*  that  died  last  and  left  no  survivors  to  devour 
tbem ;  we  find  a  sufficient  reply  to  this  question  in  the  cir- 
cnmstanoe  of  the  probable  destroction  of  the  last  individuals 
hy  the  diluvian  waters.  ■  On  the  rise  of  these,  had  there  lieen 
h^nas  in  the  den,  they  would  have  rushed  out  and  fled  for 
safety  to  the  hiUs ;  and  if  absent,  they  could  by  no  possibility 
liiiV€l  returned  to  it  from  the  higher  levels/  That  they  were 
extirpated  by  this  catastrophe  is  obvious,  from  the  discovery 
of  their  bones  in  the  diluvial  gravel,  both  of  England  and 
Oe^many. 

'  Bot  if  we  refuse  to  admit  the  hypothesis  nowatated^  how 
mre  we  to  explain  the  extraordinary  fact  th^t  there  are  in  the 
qave  at  Kirkjdale  numerous  bones  bebnging  to  animals,  of. 
which  the  species,  in  many  instances,  has  been  long  extinct? : 
Dismissing  at  present  this  latter  consideration,  on  what  prip- 
ciple  shall  we  account  for  such  an  accumulatipn.  of  bones  in 
so  small  a  place.  Shall  we  say  that  the  animals  had  retired 
thither  for  repose  in  their,  last  moments,  and  to  mix  their  rer 
nyuns  with  jbhose  of  their  progenitors  when  they.  stiQuld 
expire.  The  diameter  of  the  cave,  replies  Mr.  Buckiand, 
compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros^ 
venders  this  solution  impossible  as  to  the  larger  animals.;  and 
with  respect  to  the  smaller,  we  can  imagine  no  circumstances 
that  would  collect  together,  spontaneously,  animals  of  such 
JKssimilar  habits  as  hyeenas,  tigers,  bears,  wolves,  foxes, 
hordes;  oxen,  deers,  rabbits,  water-rats,  mice,  weasels,  and 
birds. 

It  may  be  suggested,  in  the  second  place,  that  they  were 
drifted  in  by  the  Waters  of  a  floods  But  the  objection  in 
respect  to  the  large  animals  is  as  strong  here  as  in  the  former 
case;  a^d  in  regard  to  the  smaller  ones,  the  cave  could  not 
have  held  as  many  at  one  time,  as  would  supply  one  twentieth 

5 art  of  the  teeth  and  bones  which  have  been  actually  collected* 
^hat  there  has  not  been  a  succession  of-^oods  is  proved, 
again,  by  the  circumstance  that  there  is  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cavern  but  one  layer  of  loam  with  its  eoveringof  stalactite; 
and,  as  the  Professor  jilstly  remarks,  a  second  or  third. repe- 
tition of  such  an  operation  as  thatwhibh  introdueed  the 

•  .   S  s  • 
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siBgle  stratam  oi  mdd  which  ^one  occurs  in  it^  wonMlhaTe 
filled  up  the  cavern  altogether.    On  the  sapposition  that  tks 
boiies  were  drifted  ia  after  separatioa  from  the  flesh,  it  4s 
clear  that  they  would  have  been  mixed  with  grayed  and  at  \ 
least  slightly  rolled  on  tbeir  (>assage ;  and,  as  the  aathor 
observes,  it  would  still  remain  to  be  shewn  by  what  meiM^ 
they  were  split  and  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  disproportion  < 
created  which  exists  between  the  numbers  of  Ithe  teetb  and 
bones.    They  could  not,  be  adds,  have  fallen  in  through. the 
fissures,  for  these  are  closed  upwards  in  tbcf  substance  of  the 
rock,  and  do  not  reach  to  the  surface.  . 

The  tliird,  and  the  only  hypothesis  which  appears  tenable^ 
is,  that  these  bones  were  separately  drs^ged  into  the  cave  by 
the  hysenas  for  the  pnrpose  of  using  them  as  food,  or.  that: 
they  are  the  remains  of  animsds  conveyed  thither  by  the; 
voracious  tenants  of  the  cavern,  after  they  had  put  tfaen  to- 
death  in  the  neighbourhood :  and,  to  adopt  the  words  of  the 
Professor,  as  they  could  not  have  dragged  their  prey  from 
a&y.  great  distance,  it  follows  that  the  animals  they  fed  on  all 
lived  and  died  not  far  from  the  spot  where  their  relics, 
are  found. 

**  The  accumulation  of  these  bones,  th6n,  appears  to  have  b^en 
a' long  process,  going  on  during  a  succession  of  years^  whilst  a&  the 
ataimals  in  question  were  natives  of  tb?s  country.     The  general 
dispersion  of  bones  of  the  same  animals  through  the  dihivSan  gravel 
of  high  latitudes,  over  great  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
shews  that  the  period  in  which  they  inhabited  these  regions,  wao 
that  immediately  preceding  the  formation  of  this  gravel,  and  that 
they  perished  by  the  same  waters  which  produced  it,     M.  Cuvier 
has  moreover  ascertained,  that  the  fossil  elephant,  rhinocenM^ 
hippopotamus,  and  hyena,  belonged  to  species  now  unknown ;  and 
as  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  have  at  any  time,  subsequent  to 
the  formation  of  the  diluvium,  existed  in  these  regions,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  period,  at  which  the  bones  of  these  extinci 
species  were  introduced  into  the  cave  at  Kirkdale  was  antediluvian. 
Had  these  species  ever  re-established  themselves  in  the  northern 
portions  of  the  world  since  the  deluge,  it  is  probable  that  their 
remains  would  have  been  found,  like  those  of  the  ox,  horse,  deer, 
hog,  &c.  preserved  in  the  post-diluvian  accumulation  of  gravel, 
saM,  salt,  mud,  and  peat,  which  are  referable  to  tmuses  still  in 
operation,  and  which  by  careful  examination  of  their  relations  to 
the  adjacent  countiy,  can  be  readily  distinguished  firom  thcMie  which 
are  of  diluvian  origin. "-^^  It  was  indeed  probable  before  the  dia- 
covery  of  this  cave,  from  the  abundance  in  which  the  renoaino  of 
similar  species  occur  in  superficial  gravel  bedsf  which  can  be  ra^ 
£»f  red  to  no  other  than  a  diluvial  origin,  that  such  animals  wer^  thf 
antediluvian  inhabitants  not  on)y  of  this  country,  but  gienerally  of 
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all  those  northern  latitudes  ih  which  their  remains  arie  found;  (but 
the  proof  was  tmperfecty  as  they  might  hiave  been  drifted  or  floated' 
hither  by  the  waters  from  the  warmer  regions  of  the,  earth) ;  let 
the  fmia  dereloped  jn  this  chamel  house  of  the  antedihivtaik 
forests  of  Yorkshire  demonstrate,  that  there  was  a  long  successioi^ 
0||p€ars  in  which  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus  had 
been  the  prey  of  the  hysenas,  which,  like  themselves,  inhabited 
England  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  formation  of  the. 
diluvi{(l  gravel ;  and  if  they  inhabited  this  country,  it  follows  as  a 
corollary,  that  they  also  inhabited  all  those  other  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  in  which  similar  bones  have  beep  found  under 
precisely  the  same  circumstances,  not  mineralized,  but  simply  in 
the  state  of  grave  bones  imbedded  in  loam,  or  clay,  or  gravel,  over 
great  part  of  northern  Europe,  as  well  as  North  America  and 
Sibtt'ia." 

'  It  has  bean  already  suggested  that  the  bones  at  ELirkdale^ 
as  well  as  in  most  other  caverns  of  the  same  description,  owe. 
the  entire  and  preserved  condition  in  which  they  are  found 
to  the  I^^yers  of  lo^my  matter  with  which  they  are  covered* 
Th^  bones,  it  is  obvious  from  the  history  which  has  been  giveoi 
of  their  accumulation,  must  have  been  gradually  collected  hi 
the  bpttopi  of  the  cave ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  those  which, 
being  first  depQsited,  bad  been  longest  exposed  to  the  actioa 
of  the  air,  exhibit  the  strongest  symptoms  of  decay,  whilst 
others  which  h^d  lain  only  a  short  time  before  the  intFoduc* 
iiQU  of  tbe  diluvial  mod,  have  been  preserved  by  it  almost 
from  incipie^nt  decomposition. 

It  is  further  reiqarkable  that  there  is  but  one  stratum  of 
tbat  mud  in  the  bottom  of  the  den;  which,  having  under  it 
that  concretion  of  calcareous  matter  whioh  is  called  stalag* 
mite,  proves  that  the  cave  must  have  existed  before  the  great 
catastrophe  to  which  the  hypothesis  refers ;  whilst,  as  there 
is  no  intermediate  deposition  of  the  percolated  limestone  in 
any  part  of  the  muddy  layer,  but  only  one  coating  on  the 
surface  of  it,  no  room  is  left  for  imagining  that  the  diluvium 
ever  returned,  at  least  to  the  same  high  level. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  will  occur  to  the  mind  of  a  re- 
flecting reader,  is  the  physical  question  which  is  so  directly 
involved  in  these  important  facts ;  and  the  wonder  and  diffi- 
culty which  attend  such  an  investigation  will  not  be  lessened, 
by  the  assurance  that  four  of  the  genera  of  ;9mimals  whos0 
bones  are  thus  widely  difi'used  over  the  temperate  and  even 
polar  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  exist  at  present 
only  jo  tropical  climates,  and  chiefly  south  of  the  equator: 
fmd  ^i  the  only  eonnlry  in  which  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
hippopotamas,  and  iijffl&na  are  now  as^oci^ted,  is  Igosithem 
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A&ica.  lo  the  neighbourhood  or  the  Cape  they  all  live  and 
dj(9  together^  as  they  formerly  did  in  Britaita ;  whikt  the  hip* 
popotamiu  is  now  confined  exclasively  to  Afnca,  and  the 
elegant,  rhinoceros,  and  hysBna,  are  also  diSiised  widdy 
ofrer  the  continent  of  Asia. 

Has  the  dimate  altered,  or  have  the  animals  ac(|tiired  dif- 
ferent habits  and  physical  properties  since  the  era. of  the 
flood  ?  It  is  the  opinion  of  Cuvier  that,  as  some  of  thei  fossil 
animals  differ  from  the  existing  species  of  the  genera  to 
which  they  belong,  they  may  have  had  constitations  capable 
of  endaring  the  rigours  of  a  northern  winter;  and. this  opi- 
nion, it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Backland,  derives  sopport  from 
the  carcase  of  the  Siberian  elephant,  discovered  some  years 
ago  in  the  icy  bank  of  the  river  Lena,  with  all  its  ^esh 
entire  and  its  skin  partially  covered^with  long  hair  and  wool; 
and  from  the  hairy  rhinoceros  found  in  1771  in  the  same 
country,  in  the  frozen  gravel  of  Vilhorie,  having  its  flesh  and 
skin  still  perfect,  and  of  which  the  head  and  feet  are  now 
preserved  at  Petersburgh,  together  with  the  skeleton  of  the 
elephant  above  alluded  to,  and  a  large  quantity  of  its  wool. 
Tp. these  considerations  Cuvier  adds  the  important  notice, 
that  there  are  genera  of  animals  now  existing,  the  fox  tribe 
fof.  (example,  which  Lave  species  adapted  to  the  extremes 
both  of  polar  and  tropical  climates. 

But  the  difficulties  attending  this  question  are  by  no  means 
removed  by  any  hypothesis  which  such  scanty  materials  will 
jsupport.  The  sterile  regions  of  the  north,  during  the  long 
winters  with  which  they  are  afflicted,  produce  not  snflScient 
food  for.  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros :  and  it  is  not  etoy  4o 
imagine  how  the  hippopotamus  could  exist  so  maHy  long 
months  in  the  frozen  rivers  under  the  arctic  circle.  Besides, 
tbe  occurrence  in  secondary  strata  as  well  as  in  the  diluviom 
of  liigh  northern  latitudes,  of  fossil  crocodiles  and  tortoises, 
and  of  vegetables  and  shells,  nearly  allied  in  structure  amd 
charsicter  to  those  which  are  now  peculiar  to  hot  cliinateSy 
tends  still  farther  to  obstruct  our  way  towards  a  satisfectory 
solution:  the  probability  being  greater  that  thd  climate  was 
warm,  in  which  these  plants  and  animals  Kvc^  and  died,  than 
that  a  chapge  of  habit  and  constitution  should  have  taken 
pifice  in  so  many  animal  and  vegetable  g^era,  the  existing 
members  of  which  are  rarely  found  except  in  the  warmer  re- 
gion of  the  present  earth ! 

<f  iBetween  these  conflicting  opinions  we  are  co^npelled  to /inriLe 
pUr  choicQ  :  there  seems  to  be  no  third  or  mterm^ifitd  sti^l^  Sirith 
whiph  both  ma^  be  compatible.  It  is  not,  However,  to  iby'pTeMn^ 
pijrpose  to  discuis  the  difficulties  that  wHl  occur  on  iioth  aidea.  till 
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the  farther  progress  of  geological  science  shall  haire  afforded  us 
more  ample  information  as  tp  the  structure  of  our  globe,  and  hare 
si^iplied  those  data»  without  which  all  opinions  that  can  be  lA" 
vanced  on  the  subject  must  be  premature,  and  amount  to  no  more 
than  plauuble  conjecture.     At  present  I  am  concerned  only  to  ea. 
taUish  two  important  facte :  First,  Thdt  there  has  been  a  recent 
and  general  inundation  of  the  globe ;  and  second,  that  the  animals 
whose  remains  are  found  interred  in  the  wreck  of  that  inundation 
were  natives  of  high  north  latitudes,  and  not  drifted  to  their  present 
place  from  equatorial  regions  by  the  waters  that  Caused  their  de- 
stt'uction.     One  thing,  however,  is  nearly  certain ;  viz.  that  if  any 
'change  6f  dimate  has  taken  place,  it  took  place  suddenly ;.  fpr  how 
otherwise  could  the  elephant's  carcase,  found  entire  in  ice^  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Leva,  have  been  preserved  from  putrefaction,  till  h 
ii^M  frozen  up  with  the  waters  of  the  then  existing  ocean  ?     Kor 
is  it  less  probable  that  this  supposed  change  was  contemporaneous 
I  with  and  produced  by  the  same  cause  which  brought  on  the'  inun- 
4atiojQ«     What  that  cause  was,  whether  a  change  in  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  earth's  axis,  or  the  near  approach  of  a  cotnet,  or  any 
(>tber  cause  or  combination  of  causes .  purely  astronomiod,.  is  li 
qucNStion,  the  discussion  of  which  is  foreign  to  tne  object  of  the 
present  memoir.'' 

Such  an  enquiry  does  not  fall  within  the  legitimate  scope 
of  philosophy ;  and  conjectures,  in  relation  to  facts  so  ex- 
tremely important,  only  exhaust  our  patience,  and  humble  tia 
with  a  painful  sense  of  hopeless  ignorance.  Iq  regard  to!  the 
mineralogical  department  of  geology,  the  difficulties  whioh  . 
obstruct  our  progress,  though  very  great  are  Hot  altogether 
insuperable ;  becanse  we  have  not  only  the  suhje6t  ccmstahtly 
wonder  our  eyes  and  presented  to  our  study  in  a  great  variety 
-id.  forms,  but  we  moreover  enjoy  all  the  advantages  wbtclb 
JBun  arise  from  a  persevering,  investigation  by  different^iniiids 
duad.in  different  countries;  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  disco- 
.veiies  in  other  branches  of  science,  make  the  ^occessfui 
labours  of  chemistry  throw  light  on  the  relations  Of  mitimnil 
substances,  and  render  subservient  to. our  pursuits  mo^t  of 
the  leading,  principles  .of  physical  knowledge*  But  we,  have 
tDo  such  assistance  or!  eucburagemeut  in  our  reselirches  into 
;the  condition  of  our  globe  prior  to  that  great  catostri^phe  to 
which  so  many  of  its  present  appearances  are  referable.  An 
astranomical  accident  admits  not  qf  being  explained  dn  the 
ordinary  principles  which  guide  the  research^  of  the  astro- 
nomer. He  cannot  djeduce  a  general  law  from  an  acknow- 
ledged exception:  and  thus  among  the  thousand  physical 
•casualties  which  might  occasion,  under  Ih^  direction  of  Divine 
Wisdom,  the  inundation  of  our  globe,  we  are  not  to  ex|)ect 
that  the  most  enlightened ,  exertions  of  hum^n  sejeiH^  will 
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ever  satisff  as  that  the  proximate  agent  has  been  dertainly 
diseoverd.  The  bones  of  tropical  animals  found  in. the 
iiigboBt  latitndes  of  the  northern  continents  supply  as  with 
a  fact  ^ich  is  not  less  singular  than  nnacoonntable ;  and  as 
the  explanation  of  it  requires  that  we  shall  admit  in  the  out- 
set either  that  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  has  under- 
gone a  change,  or  that  the  habits  and  constitutions  of  sevdhd 
genera  of  quadrupeds,  of  amphibia,  and  of  plants  have  as- 
sumed quite  a  new  character,  we  could  not  proceed  a  siti^e 
step  without  violating  the  most  essential  of  those  rules  which 
philosophy  has  prescribed  to  every  student  of  nature.  Mr« 
bnckland  has  therefore  wisely  confined  his  inferences  to  the 
two  important  facts  above  stated,  that  there  has  been  a  recent 
and  general  inundation  of  the  globe ;  and  that  the  animfjs 
whose  remains  are  found  interred  in  the  wreck  of  that  in- 
undation were  natives  of  these  northern  latitudes,  and.iiot 
drifted  hither  by  the  diluvial  waters  from  the  equatorial  Uh 
gions  of  the  earth. 

.  In  regard  to  the  history  of  the  cave  itself  flie  Prof(0s9dr 
iKfts  defined  four  periods,  in  every  one  of  which  its  oonditiim 
must  have  been  different;  and  these  conclusions  he  is  pleasei 
to  call  **  chronological  inferences,''  though  they  simply  imply 
succession,  without  any  specific  relation  to  the  measurement 
•of  time*  There  was  first  a  period  when  the  apertmre  in  thfe 
rock  Was  not  tenanted  by  hysBuas,  and  which,  from  the  stmll 
quantity  of  stalagmite  on  the 'floor,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Tory  short.  The  second  period  was  that  during  which  Ike 
cave  was  inhabited  by  the  hyaenas,  whilst  the  stalactite  mud 
stalagmite  continued  to  be  deposited.  The  next  epoch  -is 
that  at  which  the  mud  was  introduced  and  the  animals  extliw 

Imted,  that  is,  the  period  of  the  deluge ;  and  the  fourth  and 
ast  period  occupies  all  the  time  that  has  since  elapsed,  mmi 
daring  which  the  stalagmite  has  been  formed  On  the  upper 
surface  of  the  mud. 

We  doubt  whether  it  will  be  universally  admitted  that  Ife 
first  and  second  periods  have  thefar*  limits  marked  by  a  boua^ 
dary  which  is  either  well  defined  or  intelligible ;  for  unleai 
it  can  be  ascertained  that  there  is  under  the  layer  of  bonea.a 
distinct  stratum  of  stalagmite,  Which  serves  for  the  floor  en 
which  they  actually  rest,  we  shcmld  be  disposed  to  cdl 
question  the  chronological  inference  on  which  the  ^lathor 
sires  us  to  rest  our  belief,  that  the  time  the  cave  existed 
it  was  occupied  by  hycenas  and  the  time  it  continued  in  their 
possession  can  be  divided  into  two  separate  erasv  He  him- 
self admits  that  the  removal  of  the  mud  which  now  covert 
the  floor  would  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  exact  qdaalily 
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of  stali^iiiite  rer«rab[e  to  the  furmer  period  ;  and  he  adds,  oh 
what  precise, ground  we  know  not,  that  it  cannot  be  very 
great>  and  can  only  be  expected  to  exist  where  there  is  much 
stalactite  also  upon  the  roof  and  sides.  Why  should' not  the 
stalagmite  be  foand  abandantly  deposited  on  the  floor  of  the 
den  if  it  existed  a  thousand  year&  before  it  was  selected 
tiy  the  hysBnas  as  their  place  of  retreat :  and  if  it  did  not 
6xist  so  long  aptenanted,  would  there  not  have  appeared  some 
proofs  still  stronger  than  any  that  have  yet  been  collected  to 
demonstrate  the  lengthened  residence  of  these  gluttonous 
animals?  These,  however,  are  points  of  minor  consequence i 
and  in  all  cases  where  the  value  of  a  book  depends  on  its  facts 
more  than  on  its  reasoning,  we  arc  not  disposed  to  quarrel  at 
trifles. 

On  the  whole,  Professor  Buckland  has  made  out  a  strong 
statement  in  favour  of  the  hysena-hypothesis,  as  applicable  to. 
Kirkdale.  But  as  bones  are  found  in  a  great  variety  of  situ- 
ations, both  in  caverns  and  in  gravel  banks,  in  valleys  aiid 
within  the  water-course  of  rivers,  it  hiust  follow  that  these 
relics  have  been  deposited  by  other  agents  than  by  the  teetb 
and  fangs  of  wild  beasts.  For  example,  at  Oreston,  near 
Plymouth,  numerous  discoveries  have  been  lately  made  of 
animal  remains  which  must  be  ascribed  to  a  different  origin. 
Bones  of  hyaenas,  wolves^  tigera,  horses,  and  oxen  have  been 
eoUected  in  great  numbers ;  and  it  is  admitted  by  the  Pro* 
fessor  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  the  pre* 
sence  of  these  relics,  but  by  supposing  that  the  animals  bad 
fallen,  daring  the  antediluvian  period^  into  the  open  fissureg, 
"and  there  perishing,  had  remained  undisturbed  in  the  spot 
in  which  they  died,  till  drifted  forwards  by  the  diluvian  waters 
to  their  present  place  in  the  lowest  vaultings  with  which 
these  fissures  had  communication^  Nothing^  is  more  common 
at  the  present  day  in  limestone  districts,  which  are  known  to 
he  distinguished  by  such  rents  and  caves,  than  to  find  the 
skeletons  of  quadrupeds,  both  wild  and  domestic,  which  had 
evidently  become  the  victims  of  those  natural  traps. 

**  At  all  events  there  is  no  evidence  like  that  at  Kirkdale  to  shew 
that  the  animal  remains  at  Oreston  have  been  collected  by  the 
hyaeinas ;  no  disproportion  in  the  number  of  the  teeth  id  t}iat  of  the 
bones';  no  destruction  of  the  condyles  and  softer  parts;  aaabun- 
.dance  in  excess  bf  fragments  of  the  harder  portions  ;  no  splinters 
'tff  the  marf Ow-bones ;  iiofricdon  or  p^sh  on  the  convex  surfacos 
only,  of  the  curved  bones;  no  mat'ks  of  large  teeth;  no  album 
grascum  ;  and  no  diversion  of  bones  ali>ng  the  horizontal  surface 
of  a  habitable  den :  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  deep  hole,  almost  pTer- 
^ildicular,  and  bones  quite  perfect,  lodged  in  irregular  heaps  in 
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Uie  low«rt  piis,  and  in  cavitiis  «loiig  the  lailend  cglwrggmeniB  :gf 
this  hofey  and  mixed  with  mud,  pebble%  a^dl  finigtMiits  of  Kmi- 
jftone,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  I  shall  ber^ifter  shew  ^9«i 
to  be  lodged  and  mixed  in  the  caves  and  fissures.in  Gems^j  ^ 
Gibraltar;  and  as  they  could  haYC  been,  suf^posing  they  were 
drifted  to  their  present  place  by  the  diluvian  waters  from  some 
lodgment  which  they  had  before  obuined  in  the  upper  regions  of 
these  extensive  and  connected  cavities.  That  they  are  of  antedi- 
luvian origin  is  evident  from  the  presence  of  the  extinct  hysna, 
ttger,  and  rhinoceros.*' 

There  are  seven  instances,  recently  brought  to  light,  of  si- 
milar deposits  in  this  country ;  the  last  of  which,  n^entioned  by 
Mr.  Bncklandj  is  that  which  was  discovered  a  short  time  ago  on 
the  coast  of  Glamorganshire,  fifteen  miles  west  of  Swan&i^a. 
Upon  entering  the  cave  he  observed  that  the  floor  of  it  was 
a  mass  of  diluvial  loam  of  a  reddish  velluw  colour,  abua- 
dantly  mixed  with  angular  fragments  of  limestone  and  brokoR 
calcareous  spar,  and  interspersed  with  recent  9«ea  shells,  and 
with  teeth  and  bones  of  the  following  animals,  viz.  elejdiMi^ 
rhinoceros,  bear,  hysena,  wolf,  fox,  horse,  ox,  deer,  of  two  or 
three  species,  water- rats,  sheep,  birds,  and .  men.-^In  tba- 
centre  of  the  cave,  and  at  the  depth  of  about  two  feet,  he 
found  under  and  amongst  the  brojien  bones  of  elephants,  bears, 
and  other  extinct  animals,  a  portion  of.  the  scapula,  app«- 
ranily  of  a  sheep,  which  had  been  smoothly  cut  across  aa  if 
by  a  butcher's  saw;  and  from  its  state  of  preservation  was 
decidedly  not  antediluvian.  This  mixture  of  ancic^at  ajad 
comparatively  modern  bones,  must  have  arisen,  be  justly  ii^ 
fers,  from  repeated  diggings  in  the  bottom  of  the  cay<^  tj^ 
another  part  he  discovered,  beneath  a  sl^allow  covwog^pf  av^ 
inches  of  earth,  nearly  the  entire  left  side  of  a  human  iWmle 
skeleton.  The  skull  and  vertebras  and  extreniities  of.  t|i# 
right  side  were  wanting :  the  remaining  parts  lay  extended 
in  the  usual  position  of  borml,  and  in  their  natural  order  c|f 
oontact.  Close  to  that  part  of  the  thigh  bone  where  the 
pocket  is  usually  worn  I  found,  says  he,  laid  together  andmi^- 
rounded  also  by  ruddle,  about  two  handsfall  of  small  sheila, 
of  tbe^  nerita  litteralis,  in  a  state  of  complete  decay,  and  IfaU* 
iag  to  dost  on  the  slightest  pressure.  At  another  part  of  th^ 
skeleton,  in  contact  with  the  ribs,  he  found  forty  or  fifty  fra^ 
mfents  of  small  ivory  rods,  nearly  cylindrical,  and  varying  ^i 
diameter  from  a  qnarter  to  three  quarters  of  aa  iiiPb*  Asyd 
from  one  to  four  inches  in  length.  .,    7^ 

The  *^  chronological  inferences"  in  this  ca/K}  moat  prof:i>ad 
upon  a  very  uncertain  principle:  but  the  author^.ao^tfa^ 
standing,  thinks  that  from  all  the  circumstances 


«ciited  themselves,  there  is  reason  to  cbnclude  that  the  date 
of  the  **  human  bones  is  coeval  with  that  of  the  military  oc^ 
copation  of  the  adjacent  summits^  add  Anterior  to,  or  iiiOeval 
with  the  Roman  invasion  of  this  country/' 

We  cannot  follow  the  ingenious  aiid  indefatigable  Pro- 
fessor into  Germany^  whither  he  appears  to  have  gone  re^ 
peatedly  in  search  of  geological  knowledge;  and  where  we 
find  be  visited  caves  near  Spa,  in  Westphalia,  and  at  Schaftz- 
field,  as  also  the  caverns  of  Bauman's  Hohle,  Fost^'s  Hbhie, 
of  Zahnloch,  of  Gailenreuth,  and  of  Kiihioch.  It  wilLbe 
iafficient  to  lay  before  the  reader  his  concluding  bbservaf- 
lions  on  that  important  survey. 

^*  The  facts  I  have  enumerate  in  the  above  descriptions  go  to 
establish  a  perfect  analogy,  aa  far  as  relates  to  the  loapa  and  pebbles 
and  stalagmitic  incrustations  in  the  caves  and  fissures  of  Germany 
and  England,  and  lead  us  to  infer  an  identity  in  the  time  and  man^ 
ner  in  which  these  earthy  deposits  were  introduced:  and  this  iden. 
-tity  is  still  farther  confirmed  by  the  agreement  in  species  of  the 
aopinals  whose  rema[ins  we  find  enveloped  by  them;  both  in  caves 
and  fissures,  as  well  as  in  the  superficial  deposits  of  similar  loatQ 
aiid  pebbles  on  the  surface  of  the  adjacent  countries ;  viz.  by  the 
a^eement  of  the  animals  of  the  English  caves  and  fissures,  not  onlv 
with  each  other  but  with  those  of  the  diluvial  gravel  of  Englana, 
and  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe :  and  in  the  case  of  the  German 
caves,  by  the  identity  of  tlieir  extinct  bear,  with  that  found  in  the 
diluvial  gravel  of  Upper  Austria;  and  of  the  extinct  hysna  with 
that  of  the  gravel  at  Canstudt,  in  the  valley  of  the  Necker ;  at 
Horden,  near  Herzberg,  in  the  Harts;  at  Eichstadt  in  Bavairia; 
the  Val  d'Amo  in  Italy ;  and  Lawford  in  Warwickshire.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  extinct  rhinoceros,  elephant,  and  hippopotamus, 
which  are  common  to  gravel  beck  as  well  as  caves ;  and  hence  it 
follows,  that  the  period  at  which  the  earth  was  inhabited  by  all  the 
animals  in  question,  was  that  immediately  antecedent  to  the  fonna^ 
tffm  of  those  superficial  and  almost  universal  deposits  of  loam  and 
gravel,'  which  it  seems  impossible  to  account  for,  unless  we  ascribe 
mem  to  a  transient  deluge,  afiecting  universally,  simultaneously, 
and  at  no  very  distant  period,  the  entire  surface  of  our  planet.'' 

There  foHows  here  an  interesting  section  on  the  Osseous 
Breccia  of  Gibraltar,  Dalmatia,  Nice,  and  other  portions  of 
the  Mediterranean  shores,  in  the, course  of  which,  Mr.  Buck- 
land  brings  forward  a  variety  of  strong  facts  to  supeort  the 
opinion  that  the.  bones  in  that  conglomerate  are  partly  ante- 
diluvian, and  has  thereby  anticipated  a  similar  conclusion, 
which  has  been  more  recently  advanced  by  the  celebrated 
.  Olivier,  in  maintenance  of  the  same  views,  though  directly 
opposite  to  the  notions  which  he  formerly  held  in  regard  to 


Hm  qoestioD.  Nor  is  the  Fre&ch  nalaralist  ctnwiiliog  to.f»> 
knowledge  his  obligations  to  the  Oxford  Pj^ofessor^  '• 
.  **Je  reyiens  done  k  Pidee  qui  Je  n'avois  os6  embrasser  aotrtMtn 
celle  que  ces  depdts  des  bredies  oaseuses  out  et6  formis  aoa 
depens  de  la  population  contemporaire  des  rhinooeros  et  des 
elephans  fossilea.  II  est  suffissammeDt  prouve  que  ceis  divit^ 
animaux  put  vecu  ensemble  dans  les  m^mes  pajs  et  ont  apparteym 
a  la  mdme  epoque.  Ce  fait  important  me  paroit  avoir  et^  paurfaiu* 
ment  etabli  par  M.  Buckland/' 

The  Second  Part  of  the  ''  BLeliqnisd  DilufiaosB"  embraces 
the  evidence  of  diluvial  action,  afforded  by  the  accdmalatkm 
on  the  earth's  service  of  loam  and  gravel,  containing  the  ffe»- 
nains  of  the  same  species  of  animals  that  we  find  in  the 
eaves  and  fissures,  and  by  the  form  and  structure  of  hills  a^ 
Tsdleys  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  facts,  by  meana-^ 
which  this  portion  of  the  work  is  illustrated,  are  drawn  from 
a  very  wide  field ;  and  we  have  laid  before  us  at  considerable 
length,  eridence  of  diluvial  action  in  Scotland,  in  Wales,  in 
Ireland,  on  the  Continent,  in  North  America,  in  Africa^  and 
in  Asia*.  These  details^  however,  admit  not  of  abridgement-; 
and  as  most  of  the  appearances  referred  to  are  well  known, 
and  to  be  found  described  in  other  volumes,  the  reader  will  not 
regret  our  resolution  to  abstain  from  abstracting  that  which, 
in  such  a  form,  he  could  neither  enjoy  nor  understand. 

The  Append!?:,  which  consists  of  two  papers  reprinted 
from  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society,  is  devote^ 
to  a. consideration  of  a  very  important  nature,  the  **  £lxcara» 
tion  of  Vallies  by  Diluvial  Denudation."  It  is  proper  to  rcH 
mark,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  ehqiiiries  of  the  author  have 
been  confined  to  the  **  vallies  ofdenudation  (a  singular  exprea- 
slon,  we  think)  that  intersect  the  coast  of  Devon  and  Dorset; 
and  to  the  excavation  of  rallies  and  dispersion,  of  beda  of 

gtiTel  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  and  along  the  coarse  of  the 
herwell,  Evenlode,  and  Thames,  from  Warwickshire  to 
London.** 

This  is  the  portion  of  the  author's  labours  which  has  given 
as  the  least  satisfaction.  We  perceive  not  how  in  the  case 
of  A  universal  delnge  there  could  be  those  rapid  currents 
which  his  theory  requires ;  for  if  the  whole  globe  was  gc^ 
tered  with  water  at  the  same  period,  whence  would  proceed 
the  proximate  cause  of  motion  in  the  circumambient  floid, 
and  of  such  a  motion  aswould  be  necessary  to  excavate  im- 
mense valleys.  Supposing,  as  the  author  seems  to  ■  think , 
that  the  great  rush  of  watw  was  downwards,  in  the  directien 
of  the  present  river^^  and  that  gravel  was  cai^ried  from  the 
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billy  country  into  the  lower  and  more  level  parts  bythe  weigl^ 
of  the  diluvial  current,  what  reason  is  there  for  Gonolnd^ng 
that  the  waters  retired  over  the  same  ground^  like  soldiers 
«fter  a  charge,  and  formed  the  valleys  in  their  retreat  T  Was 
water  likely  to  make  a  retreat  up  an  inclined  plane ;  or  where 
^td  Mr  Buckland  learn  that  there  was  any  sacb  reflux  of  Uie 
diluvial  waves?  Speaking  of  the  valleys  of  the  Cben^eU, 
Evenlode,  and  Thames^  he  says^  we  may  infer  that  th^ 
destruction  of  the  oolite  strata  was  not  so  much  the  eflect 
of  the  advancing  deluge  as  of  its  retiring^  waters,  cutting 
oat  valleys  in  the  table-lands  and  sides  of  the  higher  ridg^ 
and  covering  them  with  gravely  which  this  first  rush  h^d  trans- 
planted from  the  more  distant  regions :  and  thus  it  will  ap- 
pear,  he  adds,  that  the  lower  trunks  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Thames,  Cherwell,  and  Evenlode  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of 
die  first  advance  of  the  waters  which  brought  in  the  pebbles 
from  Warwickshire,  but  were  excavated  by  the  denuding 
agency  which  they  exerted  during  the  period  of  their  retreat. 
Is  the  rush  or  the  retreat  compatible  with  the  doctrine  of  a 
universal,  simultaneous  deluge?  Whence  did  the  water  rufdb 
.when  it  passed  through  Warwickshire ;  and  whither  did  it  re* 
tire  when  it  had  accomplished  its  retreat  from  Sheerness  to 
Oxford?  The  Professor  is  great  on  general  principles,  burt 
he  stumbles  like  other  men  when  he  makes  baste  to  apply 
them :  he  shines  in  the  collection  of  facts,  and  renders  his 
theories  at  once  ingenious  and  consistent ;  but  in  hypothetical 
matters  he  is  by  no  means  infallible.  He  begs  or  rather 
usurps  a  principle ;  and  then  uses  it  as  tyrannically  and  unr 
wisely  as  the  youngest  logician  or  the  most  bigotted  geologist 
These  remarks,  we  beg  leave  to  add,  apply  solely  to  the  latter 
portion  of  his  volume :  the  former  is  unimpeachable  in  fact, 
reasoning,  and  conclusion. 


Art*  VI.>  Ellen  Fitzarthur,  a  Metrical  Tale.  In  Five 
Cantos.    13mo.  160  pp.  6s.  Qd.    Longman  and  Co.  1822. 

Art.  Vir.  The  Widow's  Tale,  and  other  Poems.  By 
the  Juihor  of  Ellen  Fitxarthur.  12mo.  22S  pp.  ^.  6<f. 
Longman  and  Co.    1822. 

WjBBiir  we  look  upon  the  formidable  number  of  volumes  duly 
ranged  on  our  shelves  befpre  us,  to  which  even  the  New 
Series  of  the  British  Critic  has  attained,  and  recollect  (a  more 
appalling  thought)  the  number  of  years  (during  which  we  liave 
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ourselves  porsaed  the  thankless  laboars  of  our  office,  *ve  arc 
•loM^t  sarpriseid  to  tbitik  how  moch  of  haman  kindness,  and 
Mider  mercy  still  retnain  in  us.     If  the  poets,  the  gi$tui 
irritiJfUef  be  believed,  the  labours  of  the  critic^  especially  the 
aabnymoHS  reviewer  cannot  be  long  pursued  witbfmt  iojory 
t&hh  moral  feeling ;  it  is  6did»  that  while  his  intellect  ocqaires 
a  diseased  kind  of  aenteness  for  the  detection  of  iiiiniite 
eitors,  his  heart  grows  oold  to  loftier  beauties,:  that  be  be- 
Gomes  incapable  of  the  geb^rous  enthusiasiH,  or  the  tender 
syinpathy,  by  which  poetry  ennobles    and  purifies  kindlier 
natures ;  and  that  for  the  true  pleasure,  wliich  genius  ought 
to  afford,  he  is  fain  to  substitute  base  and  malignant  triumph 
which  he  may  derive  from  elxposiog  to  ridicule  and  dis^^race, 
beings  of  higher  pretensions,  but  less  caution  than  hitni^lf. 
'  That  this  has  never  happened  we  will  not  take  upon  oup- 
selves  to  say;  tho  eye  sight  may  be  injured  by  too  close  mid 
constant  poring  over  fine  machinery,  and  he,  whose  dutjr  it 
is  to  ex^minie  parts  minutely,  and  detect  tbd  error. of  their 
confstruction  and  connection,  may  have  his  attention  toentnck 
withdrawn'  from  the  general  merit  of  the  whole  im^trumeiitv 
and  the  skill  of  its  contriver.    But  that  this  is  necdsnrilj, 
or  always  the  case,  we  cannot  admit — for  ourselves  we  wiH 
siiy  (and  let  us  t>e  borne  with  while  we  say  it)^  thkt  age,  add 
experience  as  critics,  have  had  no  such  effects  with  us^  ^  On 
die  contrary^  in  our  progress  with  our  journal  we  haiiie:foiiiid 
the  same  alterations  working  in  us,  which  age  generally  pro^ 
^luces  on  the  judgments  of  men  in  their  progress,  through 
life.    Youth,  the  season  for  enthusiasm  and  for '.  strong  per^ 
ception  of  pleasure,  is  also  the  season  of  intolerance,  *'  be 
that  is  not  with  us  then,  is  against  us''— if  we  are  not  bigbly 
pleased,  we  are  greatly  mortified,   and  the  work  mnat  be 
stupid ;  if  our  tastes  are  contradicted,  we  are  Tehement  ia 
our  condemnation,  and  the  work  must  be  built  on  fake  prin- 
ciples.   We  have  no  suspicion  that  we  durselves  be  in  error, 
or  ignorance ;  and  we  make  no  allowance  for,  because  we 
have  tio  experience  of,  the  diflBculty  of  the  author's  task. 
Youth  again  is  the  season  for  the  prodigal  and  thoos^htless 
exercise  of  power ;  they  were  boys  says'  the  fable;  who  dis- 
ported themselves  in  the  royal  g£tme  of  pelting  the  ^roga-^ 
.liot  that  youth  is  more  wilfully  cruel,  but  it  never  dreams  of, 
it  never  conceives  the  bitterness  of  disappoinUnent,    the 
heartsick  despair,  which  may  be  occasioned  to  an  anxiousj 
trembling,  sometimes  to  a  distressed  and  pettuytesh  anflkor, 
by  an  ill-timed  joke,  a  mischievously  choiBen  qil6tatioii,'a 
slight  misrepresentation,  or  a  severe  comment.  -  Youth  ag^ 
deughts  in  strong  emotions  and  tumultuous  pleaslHreSi^eet^jr 
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ia  not  ippked  ta  as  the  relaxation  but  as  the  very  hnsuiess.of 
tbe  soul,  and  the  same  interest  is  required  from  it»  whick  in 
after  life  is  iattributed  only  to  the  re^l  pursuit^  of  ambition  or 
wealth.     Whatever  therefore  is  not  thought  to  be  the.  very 
best,  is  allowed  no  merit;  and  a  sti;ained»  perhaps  unintended 
force  is  given  to  the  fastidious  maxim  of  the  satyrist,  that 
neither  gods,  nor  men,  nor  pillars  can  tolerate  a  minor  poet. 
If  however  we  in  our  youth  of  criticism  ever  were  .actuated 
by  such  feelings,  or  held  to  such  maxiins,  we  bave.  long  re- 
nounced them.    We  do  not  feel  so  confident  of  our  own. un- 
erring acuteness;  we  admit  the  possibility  of  a  difference  of 
tastes,  neither  wholly  to  be  condemned ;  and  we  are  deeply 
sensible  of  the  difficulties  of  composition^  We  do  not  reiquire 
from  all  poetry  the  ihigest  possible  intellectual  pleasures  ^  to 
him  who  can  yield  us  that,  we  of  course  ascribe  the  highest 
praise;   but  it  is  something,  and  gives  a  title  to  our. gra- 
titude and  approbation,  when  a  ifeary  hour  is  beguiled  away 
in  peace,  when  anxious  spirits  are  caliped,   kind  feelings 
excited,  generpus    sympathies    called   into  .action. «.    We 
feel  again  that  it  is.  our  duty  no  less  .as  critics,  and  our 
interest  far  more  as  m^n,  to  seek  for  beauties  than  to  expose 
defects ;  and  we  accustom  ourselves  upon  every  principle,  to 
this  humanizing  pursuit.    Lastly,  we  can  take  no.delightin 
the  exercise  of  power  so  as  to  give  pain,  especially  when  we 
know  how  sensibly  we  may  exert  it  in  affording  pleieisure,  and 
doing  real  good-r-after  all,  when  all  is  done,  a  dull  poem  is 
not  so  very  great  a  crime,  no  one  is  compelled  to  repd.  it;  it 
ought  not  to  be  praised,  but  still  less  ought  it  to  be  censured 
in  a  ton^  from  which  the  unhappy  author  can  learn  no  single 
step  for  improvement,  but  which  may  break  his  heart.  Where 
however  ^idst  many  faults  there  are  clear  indicatiojas-  of 
genius  we  have  long  thought  that  the  general  tone  of  our 
remarks  should  be  encouraging,  and  our  censqre  mode- 
rate and  friendly.    We  would  desire  to  keep  whatever  little 
powers  of  punishment  we  may  have,  for  the  outpourings  of 
obsoenity  and.  blasphemy,  which  we  are  sometimes  compiled: 
to  encounter — and  next  to  any  compromise  with  them  we 
should  repent  the.most.  anxiously  of  a  review  wantonly  severe, 
or  sarcas$c,  that  had  blighted, the  hopes,  broken  the  spirits, 
or  stopped  the  progress  of  youthful  talent— ^we  know  too  well 
the  misery,  which  such  reviews  have  occasioned. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  reflection^  principalty 
by  the  unassuming  and  even  .timid  tone  in  which  these  vo- 
lumes open ;  we  infer  from  several  passages  that  it  is  a  female 
who  is  addressing  us,  and  with  all  our  aver^on  for  the  animal 
known  by  the  colour  of  its  stockings,  there  is  something  in 
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that  circamstance  which  woald  make  us  pause  even  in'an  act 
of  necessary  severity.  But,  as  it  often  happens,  those  who 
least  need  fear,  are  often  the  most  apprehensive ;  there  h 
nothing  in  the  poems  which  reqnires  an  indulgent  critic,  and 
mnoh  to  extort  even  invohintary  praise.  The  antbor  is  not 
of  the  higher  order  of  genius,  but  she  knows  her  ovrii  abili^,- 
and  has  measured  her  efforts  by  it-^the  poems  tell  their  sto-* 
ries  clearly  lUid  neativ»  there  is  much  truth  of  descriptidu,. 
much  simplicity,  a  rignt  principle,  ahd  a  genuine  pathos  run- 
ning through  the  whole,  which  we  will  confess  has  sometimes 
affected  us  more  than  we  were  prepared  for.  Perhaps  our 
readers  will  understand  us,  when  we  say  that  these  poems 
are  such,  as  one  can  hardly  venture  to  read  aloud  without 
sometimes  being  surprised  into  a  faultering  voice,  and  a  glis- 
toning  eye» 

We  do  not  propose  to  submit  these  tales  to  the  decompo-* 
sition  which  poetry  ordinarily  undergoes  by  an  analysis  of  a 
story.  The  fable  indeed,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  the  first 
volume  is  told  in  three  lines.  Elien,  the  only  child  of  a 
widowed  clergyman,  is  seduced  from  her  home,  deceived  by 
a  false  marriage,  deserted  by  her  betrayer,  and  after  a  period 
of  sorrow  and  repentance  returns  with  her  child  and  dies  on 
the  grave  of  her  broken-hearted  father.  This  is  so  simple 
and  common  groundwork  for  ^  story,  that  it  is  obvious  toiat 
the  author's  claim  to  reputation  must  depend  upon  the  man- 
ner of  filling  it  up  and  telling  it.  And  it  is  precisely  in  this 
that  she  has  found  the  natural  scope  of  her  abilities,  in  faith- 
ful and  pathetic  detail.  Thus,  in  the  opening  of  the  poem, 
after  describing  the  peaceful  and  happy  descent  of  evening^ 
on  the  villagers  of  Malwood  Vale  returning  firom  their  la- 
bours, she  turns  to  the  solitary  and  deserted  home  of  the  old 
pastor.  He  sits  by  the  flickering  flame  of  his  hearth;  pale 
and  care  worn,  musing  upon  the  daughter  whom  he  has  hist, 
and  sometimes,  for  a  moiiient,  half  cheating  himself  by  the  aid 
of  all  the  familiar  objects  around  him,  into  the  belief  that  she 
is  still  an  inhabitant  of  his  cottage  in  all  her  youthful  in- 
nocence and  blessedness ;  then  waking  again,  at  the  slightest 
interruption,  to  a  full  sense  of  his  miserable  destitution.  In 
the  following  description,  the  picture  of  Ellen  a  child,  the 
old  play-mate  dog,  her  music,  and  book,  and  drawings,  all 
carefully  preserved  as  she  had  left  them,  seem  to  us  exceed- 
ingly well  imagined,  and  drawn. 

"  Still  in  its  burnished  frame  behold 

Her  pictured  likeness,  as  of  old 

She  used  his  widowed  &rms:to  bless 

In  days  of  infant  loveliness : —  * 
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,  The  bright  b|u0  eyes,  whose  laughing  glance  /    :  } 

Thro'  clustered  ringlets  peeped  askance ;      -  ^  ,-.'; 

The  lips,  two  parted  cherries  seen,  ; 

(Ripe  fruit)  with  milk-white  buds  between ;  :     - 

One  dimpled  arm,  encircling  prest  . 

Round  Carlo's  hecky  and  shaggy  breast. 
On  his  broad  head,  so  sofl  and  sleek,  *    '    ,. 

The  other  props  one  rosy  cheek',  .   •     .. 

Years,  since  the  artist's  cunning  skill  :     .  ' 

Those  playmates  drew,  have  pass'd  away. 
But  Carlo  keeps  his  station  still  '  ;• 

By  that  same  hearth,  grown  old  and  gray ; —    \   -  / '  \ 
Hifl  spotted  head,  no  longer  £deek  ■-  •■\\'  ■■ 

'  As  when  it  propt  that  rosy  cheek,  ' 

But  his  old  heart,  too  fidtMui  stiil,  •  .  .   i    ' 

For  time,  with  palsying  touch,  to  chill.  '     ■  ; 

Oft  resting  on  his  master's  knee  :    > 

His  head,  with  faithful  sympathy  :  » 

And  thought  intent,  he  seems  to  trace 
The  care-worn  fiirrows  of  his  face,  > 

Till  that  mute  eloquence  of  eye 
Obtains  attention^  and  reply. 
That  murmprs  low,  in  plaintive  tone, 
••  Yes,  old  companion !  she  is  gone.'' 
There  hangs  her  unstrung  lute,  and  there  ' 

Before  him  stands  her  vacant  chair,  '  ! 

And  there  the  book,  with  mark  between  * 

As  last  she  left  it,  stiH  is  seen.  > 

No  busy  hand  had  dared  displace  > 

Of  these,  of  her,  ^he  fiiintest  trace, 
And  round  the  little  chamber  still 
Was  ipany  a  work  of  infSint  skilU 

And  many  a  flower  and  landscape  traced  y 

In  later  years,  by  Ellen's  taste. 
Her  hand  shall  wake  the  lute  no  more. 
Her  voice  again  shall  never  pour 

For  him  its  silver  notes  ;* 
Yet  oft  he  sits  and  seems  to  hear. 
For  ofl  in  fancy's  listening  ear 

The  fond  remembrance  floats. 
But  if  a  crackling  cinder  drops. 
He  starts !— th'  unreal  music  stops. 

And  all  again  is  gloom  ;-*' 
He  casts  round  the  deserted  walls 
A  mournful  glance,  that  soon  recalls 

His  truant  fancy  home."     P.  4?«         ; 

This  view  of  the  old  man,'  in  bis  etaie  of  misery,  leads 
naturally  to  the  retrospect  of  Ellen's  Ufe,  born.  9t  the  mo* 
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meat,  which  deprived  him  of '  her  lAother.  Her  progress 
from  infanciy  is  told  id  a  manner  which  parents  wtH  enter  into 
as  very  true  and  feeling.  Perhaps  we  are  deceived  by  per- 
sonal circumstances,  bnt  to  us  few  subjects  are  so  interesting 
as  this ;  there  is  scarcely  a  passage  in  all  the  rich  treasures 
of  Jeremy  Taylor  so  sweet  to  us,  as  that  in  which  be  dwells 
upon  the  delight  a  parent  receives  from  his  infant  children 
just  budding  into  childhood.  **  No  man  (says  he)  can  tell 
but  he  that  loves  his  children,  how  many  delicious  accents 
make  a  man's  heart  dance  in  the  pretty  conversation  of  those 
dear  pledges;  their  cbildishnesa,  their  stammering,  their 
litde  angers,  their  innocence,  their  impierfections,  'tiieir  ne- 
cessities, are  so  mapy  little  emanations  of  joy  and  comfort 
to  him  that  delights  in  their  persons  and  society."  This  is 
true  to  the  letter ;  mewed  up  as  we  are  in  this  Vaist  city,,  and 
constrained  to  daily  toil,  and  ab^orbhig  duties^  we  dwell  with 
delight  on  passages  that  recall  to  us  rural  walks  with  just 
such  companions  as  are  here  described,  and  we  hope  we  are 
neither  sentimentalists  nor  triflers,  when  we  declare  that  we 
would  not  have  exchanged  our  little  chattering  companions  for 
the  most  refined  philosopher  that  ever  crossed  the  Tweed. 
The  author  must  befamiliiar,  we  iiuagine,  with  such  walks  as  we 
allude  to ;  an  incident  or  two  in  t^e  folio  Wing  lin^  se^m  to  speak 
of  a  reality  remembered,  and  the  whole  derives  an  ^dditicmal 
interest  from  the  circumstance  of  Ellens  being  the  infant 
daughter,  of  a  widowed  father-«there  is  sometbiag  out  of 
the  common  course,  when  we  nee  a  father  payingr  those  litde 
attentions  which  children  ordinarily  receive  frofen  their  mo- 
tfaef*.  We  are  glad  to  see  them  rendered,  but  oor  pleasure 
.  is  always  mingled  with  a  piteous  sense  df  the  misfortune 
which  Ims  made  it  necessary  that  they 'should  be  so  rendered. 

*<  She  who  in  smilins  infancy 

Had  clapped  his  neck,  and  climbed  his  knee. 

Whose  first  imperfect  Words,  dispelling    ' ' 

Hie  silence  of  his  widowed  dwelling. 

Had  wakened  in  his  heart  the  tbne, 

That  vibrates  to  that  sound  alone. 

Oh,  moment  of  parental  pride ! 

When  first  those  lisping  accents  tried 

The  purest  hymn,  which  earth  can  raise. 

An  infiint's,  to  its  Maker's  praise*  \^,  , 

Sweet  was  the  task  her  steps  to  guide, :         .    ' 

When  first  they  tottered  by  his  side. 

Sustained  at  first  with  broad 'firm  band, ' 

Till  soon,  the  little  clasping  hand 

One  finger  held,  and  bolder  grown, 

A  few  diort  steps  were  tned  itoie, ' 
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And  soon  uDguidedr  finn  and  freiSy  . '  / 

They  rang'd  in  widtor  liberty,  j  .    * 
Then-rHsirdetcomfiani(ni  blWiiralkl       : 
She  prattled  her  imperfect  talk^     ;    '         : 
A  broken  language  of  her  bvrn^  ; 
Distinct  to  parents^  ear;aIope;i  '^ 
Or  bounding  fari  likepiayfUl  ibv^ny    ;  r  \\\:<  i  'f 
O'er  blue-bell  path;  and -aaisiedlawn^;  /j  /  r  ^^ 
Brought  to  his  care  Tier  flowery,  store 
To  treasure,  while  riiiie  sooghtfbirniore^ 
A  promised  Uto  the  trifler^s  lure^  :    '  <  :  ii  <:.... 
To  -make  th ••  iim^rtaiit  trust: secure^. . . . .  i     ^ ; i .  / 
And  never  n(^r'sgotdien.hdanl,;iiiiJ {!-.:.    '  a  / 
Than  Ellen's  weeds>' was  safer  jttosed..  ..  j     a.  ■ 
Ye  who  have  fe)t  the  balpay  fadiss^i  ■  .  .  ' . 
Th' endearing 'bribe  of  childhood'st  kin;  ' 
Ye  who  have  ftlt  ite  pawei^fiil  charms    :  /;  ;  . 
Your  sternest  purpose  to  disJEU'm,.  ':' 

Your  wisest  systems  to  dissolve,     .  m  .  . 
To  melt  away  your  best  resolve;  ' 
Ye  know--^and  ye  alone  canteAL^  :i  " 
-  The  magic  of  that  tender  spielh"     P.  10.:  ;  : ' 

De  Morton  (for  so,t,be  betrayer  of  !&11ep  is  called^^  after  his 
first  acceptance  by  daughteroS^nd,  f^thj^rj,  proposes  ;a  private 
marriage  on  the  alleged  gmostd  of  biiild.ep^iMiWQiQ  on  a  proud 
and  wealthy  uncle.  The  father  a  manly  and.miaQphisticated 
mind  rejects  this  proposal,  at.  once^  and  De  Morton  leaves 
them  in  order  to  procure  the  necessary  consent  to  a  public 
and  avowed  union.  His  absence  is  loag  protpactcd,  and  no 
news  of  him  arrives — even  the  father's  spiriid  sink,  and  of 
course  upon  the  daugtrter  the  effecHs^  more  striking— her  pro- 
gress from  doubt  to  despimdenc^,  to  heart-8ickne39  ;tl^|^ /^et 
will  not,  cannot  yield  to  absolute  despair,  j&  yQry.yreU  ae  - 
scribed  ;  her  wanderings  by  tjie  haunts  whiichithev;  had  fre- 
quented together,  Jier  recpilectipus  of  tl|e  lit^|pin<^i dents 
which  had  occurred  at  particular  spqit^y  his  sayiijigslon  parti- 
cular occasions,  her  thoughts  at  the  moment,  the  impressions 
Wbich^  the.same  scenes tiow  make. on  her,  and  theiassfbciations 
lirliich  the  changed  and  changing  seasons  brin^witbtheiti,  ari^ 
altl  told  with  a  truth*  of  detail,  a-  tpoehing  renlity,  whioti 
perhaps  a  fema1<^^  i^  more  qualified  to  give  toisaoh.  circuVh*^ 
stances  than  any  man' howev^f/ gifted.  .  BuA  the  author  ha^ 
exerted'herself  with  natural  partiality  for  her  seab  to  show  the 
disinterested  and  afiectionate  efforts  of  the  dabpfbter  undep 
her  own  suiferingis  to  diminish  the  fap-ligbteriatiucieties  of  hei^ 
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«  On  Ellen*s  ckeek  the  rotel  IMMv 

The  lustre  of  her  ejeB  was  sbiided» 

Exchanged  Uieir  laugfamff  ^^kooos-br^bt. 

For  languid  rays  of  humid  light ;     . 

As  hyacinths  th(3  rain  drqpe  through 

Tremble  with  darUy  UquMl  blue. 

Yet  still  upon  her  lips  e  erwhile» 

Lingered  a  faint  ano^ckly  solile^ 

Nearer  to  ^rtef  tlum  joy  lufied 

And  worn  m  jnous  fraiia»  16  hide 

From  a  fond  fatber*8  eyc^  tbe  woe^ 

Whose  inward  depth  mock'd  outward  shcMr*.  * 

The  sun-beam  that  with  golden  rHy 

Falls  on  some  lonely  tomb^s  decays     v 

Shines  thus,  in  seeming  mock'rjr  sbed»     .      ^ 

Where  all  within  is  cold  and  deadv 

No  proud  resentment  daimU  a  part» 

In  the  deep  anguirii.of  hw  heart : 

All  there  was  silent,  medc  distress^ 

And  uncomplaining  Mntteaess; 

And  still  with  wonted  zeal  6be  stroye. 

And  tenderness  of  Wal  loTe, 

Those  thousand  duteous  cares  to  pay 

That  strew  widi  flowers  IHe's  downward  w^i 

Net  Aer9>  the  heart  mat  could  fii#get 

In  ks  own  grief  all  grie A  besMhi : 
To  A^r  there  was  a  sweetness  jivt, 

A  bidm,  to  comfort  mear  aUied^ 
When  her  fond  eftnta  were  repaid, 

I9  chasing  from  her  fiuher's  brow. 
The  ckmds  of  deq»  and  thoughtless  ^shade. 

That  ho¥er'd  these  too  often  newV'    ^.  56w . 

And  ihh  adds,  with  great  tmth,*^  ' 

*^  Meek  humble  virtue,  suffering  so. 

In  patient^  .imobtrusive  woe, 

Wins  the  iqf>proTife)g  smile  of  iteaTen, 

To  prouder  daims,  less  freely  ^iten.*^/    P*  58i 

.  Blkm's  oitire  desertion  by  De  Morten»  and  her  peraanrien 
that  4ier  fiather  has  resolnt!^y  refuited  her  his  forgiveiiei^  (a 

Csrtfnasion  produced  by  her  receiving  so  answer  to  her  Jnnil| 
Iters  which  De  Morton  had  barbaroHsly  interoep4ed).  |Hrqr 
fiolieftvily  vpon  her  mind  as  to.  producte  idmost  a  cold  inaew- 
kility.  ohe^ivea  on,  and  labouni  for  the  snatenaiiee^f  heraalf 
and  her  ohUd,  but  she  lives  withont  hope  in  tUs  world  or  the 
•eatt,  deenung  hersdf  a  wretch  who  has  sinned  boyond  for* 
giveness.  She  is  roused  from  this  state  by  an  aocideotalM* 
tendance  at  a  country  church ;  and  her  first  resolution  k  to 
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tum  home.  This  icrarney  is  MreU  flescribed;  her  chearfnl 
stfurtini^*  Ihe  gradQal  wasting  of  her  strength,  and  her  want 
oftb^  necessaries  of  life;  the  hope  which  aniihates  her  in  her 
setting  out — the  anxiety  which  int^redses  towards  the  dose; 
doubts  of  her  forgiveness,  doubts  of  her  father's  life,  whiob 
become  agony  at  the  idea  of  his  hating  departed  without  for** 
giving  her;  her  reaching  the  village  at  night,  passing  the 
cottage  of  her  nurse,  and  entering  the  garden  gate  from  which 
she  had  eloped — the  darknessr^tbe  silence  broken  by  the  fainft 
whinings  and  welcome  of  iier  old  piay-mate  the  faith&l  dog, 
recognising  her  though  blind^?**hef  .irresolution  at  the  door, 
her  inability  te  knodc  and  ask.  the  fatal  question-*^hem  the 
creeping  to  the  churchyard  to  her  mother's  gTave-«*the  find- 
ing it  newly  stoned^  and  a  fresh  inscription  on  the  tombstone^-^ 
all  these  circumstances  ending  in  her  death  are  worked  up  in 
the  most  pleasing  and  pathetic  manner ;  tiiey  speak  a  talerit 
of  no  common  kind  bestovi^ed  open  suli^ts  of  a  most  poetical 
character. 

The  Widow's  Tale  is  a  later  publication  than  the  volume 
we  have  just  closed,  tod  we  presume  was  written  after  it.  It 
bears  marks  of  a  firmer  and  more  practised  hand,  especially 
in  that,  whiob  more  especially  requires  knowledge  and  pracU 
tioe  in  the  paints,  we  mean  tbelocaldeseriptioos.  Descrip- 
tive poetry  has  of  late  years  gono  much  out  of  repute,  and  if 
that  Reserved  the  name,  which  was  commonly  %o  intituled,  it 
leat  its  reputation  very  deservedly.  But  without  a  vivid 
power  of  painting  nature  we  are  satisfied  no  real  poet  ever 
Can  or  ever  did  exist ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  nn 
one  ever  exeeUed  in  such  painting  without  nmdi  actual  ae-» 
4Miaijitani^e-witib  aature,  andclose  study  of  her  various  scenery* 
There  are  some  mea  of  considerable  tment  who  Ixdk  of  jPrinif* 
roae^iiil  as  their  Parnassus,  and  Dr.  Johnson  is  said  to  hftro 
preferred  Fleet-street  far  compositiou  to  Richmond;  but  Dr«^ 
Johmton  was  no  poet,  and  the  bards  of  Primnose-hill  we  sua* 
peet  will  not  live  much  beyond  the  date,  when  their  Pamassua 
ahall  be  covered  widi  buildings,  a  lamentable  fate  we  £»ar 
hmi^ing;  over  it  at  tkia  moment.  Compare  the  local  deaciip-* 
tiloAfiOf  such  men  with  tboae  which  are  .to  be  found  in  tbei 
vi»iutnes  of  the'  real  students  of  nainre ;  m  Scott,  in  Southe)^ 
and  more  espeoiaHy  in  Worjdswcuth ;  ihkste  is  a  vagiienets, 
a  generality,  a  iamene^B  and  eomman-^iaoe  about  them) 
trUch  shew  them  leJieQopies  of  copies,  .oompilaAiciis  from 
the  desoriptimis  which  they  have  i»ad^  nort  hold  , and.  real 
tmnsfuaions  from  the  .scenes  whicth  they  have  looked  iOK. .  Wie 
knagine,  that  tf  we  could  know  the  hmtory  of  mmiy  ef  th# 
daceriptioajs  isi  the  great  poetsv  which  hare  struck,  nslne^ 

Tt  2 
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tensibly,  the  authors  cbnid  take  usthrough  their  walks,  or  tell 
ms  of  their  rambles,  and  say  here  we  foand  this  featare,  and 
there  that,  we  borrowed  this  combination  from  that  valley, 
that  incident  from  yonder  mountain.  .  And  it  is  this  very  cir- 
cumstance, that,  not  impeaching  their  originality,  gives  trntfi 
and  individuality  to  invention  ;  the  reader  feels  he  knows  not 
why,  that  a  real  scene  is  before  him,  and  if  he  has  been  him- 
self much  a  rambler,  he  most  probably  has  stored  up  in  his 
mind  the  recollection  of  some  similar  scenes. 

We  are  exceedingly  glad  to  see  this  advance  inade  by  the 
author  before  us  in  what  we  think  an  essential  of  her  art;  and 
if  our  cemarks  ever  meet  her  eye,  we  very  earnestly  exhort 
her  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  visiting  picturesque  country,  to 
study  nature  intensely  in  all  her  beautiful  forms,  and  to.  ac^ 
custom  herself  to  distinguish  in  each  assemblage,  what  are  the 
striking  and  poetical  parts.  She  will  find,  we  think,  that  this 
study  will  not  lead  to  minute  Dutch  drawing  of  particulars ; 
after  all,  the  finest  descriptions  are  the  simplest ;  but  it  will 
giv«  to  her  few  features  t^at  arrangement,  and  th^t  colour- 
ing, which  will  make  them  most  capable,  of  exciting  the  as- 
sociations and  imaginative  powers  of  her  readers.  This  is 
the  true  excellence  and  triumph  of  descriptive  poetiy. 

The  story  of  the  Widow's  Tale  is  more  diversified  and 
pleasing  than  that  of  Ellen  Fitzarthur ;  but  it  is  almost  as 
sin^ple.  A  weary  traveller  appears  at  the  gate  of  a  romantic 
cottage,  by  the  door  of  which,  in  the  evening  sun,  are  sitting 
an  old  woman  sightless,  and  a  beautifxil  little  g^L  He  asks 
for  r^reshment  and  is  kindly  welcomed  ;  it  seems  that  he  had 
come  on  purpose  at  the  request  of  a  shipmate  long  since  dead 
to  see  the  old  woman  his  mother,  and  to  deliver  his  dying 
message.  .  Of  course  this  makes  him  an  object  of  deep  inte- 
rest to  the  old  woman.  Reuben,  one  of  her  sons,  it  seems  had 
been  pressed,  and  the  stranger  had  been  the  only  one  of  the 
ship's  crew  who  had  escaped  when  she  was  sunk  in  an  action ; 
he  gives  an  account  of  his  long  captivity,  his  return  at  the 
peace,  and  the  desolate  state  in  which^he  finds  himself,  his 
friends  dead,  or  removed,  and  new  faces  on  the  estate  which 
they  had  cultivated.  The  desponding  close  of  his  story  leads 
old  Alice,  in  whom  religion  had  done  its  perfect  work,  soften- 
ing all  sorrows,  and  making  their  recollection  sadly  pleasant, 
to  narrate  to  him  the  long  series  of  her  own  trials.  We  will  not 
go  through  with  them — it  is  enough  to  say  that  she  had  had 
twa  sons,  Robert  and  Reuben,  who  had  married  two  sisters; 
and  nothing  remained  to  her  but  Reuben's  orphan  child; 
Onr  readers  may  have  guessed  who  the  stranger  was— it  was 
Reuben^  who  knowing  that  a  child  bad  been  bocn  to  him  after 
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his  impressment,  and  fearing  to  ask  if  this  was  she,  had  not 
dared  to  disclose  himself  before.  That  the  old  mother  shoald 
thus  in  the  very  close  of  life  find  a  son  whom  she  had  lost; 
that  a  father  so  bereft  should  find  himself  possessed  of  a  lovely 
child ;  and  that  an  innocent  orphan,  who  seemed  on  the  edge 
of  being  left  entirely  destitute,  should  find  a  father,  form  alto- 
gether a  delightful  close  to  a  tale  full  of  sorrow  in  the  pre- 
ceding parts.  There  are  few  states  more  pleasing  to  contem- 
plate, than  that  in  which  divine  mercy,  after  visitations  which 
chasten  the  heart,  and  fit  it  for  the  reception  of  consolations, 
takes  away  the  heavy  hand,  scatters  flowers  of  sober  colour- 
ing in  our  path,  and  though  the  bright,  and  thoughtless  joy 
of  youth  is  for  ever  gone,  gives  us  instead  an  ample  recom- 
pence  in  that  composed  happiness,  which  is  not  embittered 
by  our  recollections  of  the  past,  and  is  exalted  by  our  con- 
stant anticipations  of  the  future. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  very  sweet  description  of  Alice's 
cottage  in  a  rocky  valley,  with  its  little  gay  garden  before  it, 
its  humming  bee-hive,  and  the  blackbird  singing  in  its  wicker 
cage ;  Reuben  is  then  introduced  in  the  following  lines 

**  A  narrow  path,  like  a  pale  grey  thread, 

Now  lost,  now  re-appearing,  led 

Down  the  craggy  stisep-^the  sight  was  r^re 

Of  human  form  descending  there ; 

But  half  way  down  a  trav'ler  now 

Is  gazing  on  the  scene  below. 

Id  coarse  and  tattered  garb  is  he. 

And  he  looks  like  one  returned  from  sea, 

Whose  sallow  cheek  and  withered  form 

Has  borne  the  brunt  of  sun  and  storm : 

His  wallet  from  his  shoulder  thrown, 

And  staff  are  laid  on  a  jutting  stone. 

His  hat  is  flung  beside  him  there, 

And  the  light  breeze  plays  with  his  raven  hair.^ 

Perhaps,  as  on  that  lowly  cot. 

He  looks,  to  some  resembling  spot. 

Some  glen  as  lovely  and  as  lone. 

Far  far  away  his  thoughts  §ire  gone, 

And  fancy,  time  and  space  o'erleaping. 

Her  mem'ry-mingled  feast  is  keeping. 

Restoring  in  that  brief  survey, 

The  acenes  that  long  have  passed  away— 

The  things  that  have  been  and  are  not,** .  P.  S. 

Alice  and  her  little  grand-child  are  before  the  door  in  the 
garden —  ; 

'•  Close  by  the  open  door  is.  placed      .    '  -  7 
A  high-backed  wicker- chaii: — •  tis  faced 
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To  the  bright  iuoHset^thete  tils  one 

Whose  eyes  towards  thai  setting  sun 

Are  turned  in  vain-^its  lustre  fiiUs 

Unheeded  on  those  sightless  balls. 

But  on  the  silrer  hairs  that  stra^ 

From  her  plaited  coi^  the  evening  ray 

Beposesy  and  with  mellow  light 

Edges  the  folds  of  her  kerchief  white. 

That  aged  matron's  chair  beside^ 

A  little  damsel  azure  eyed 

And  golden  haired,  sings  merrily, 

The  while  her  restless  fingers  ply 

The  tedious  woof  of  edging  fine ; 

And  as  across  the  lengthening  line» 

With  lightning  speed  Uie  bobbins  fly» 

The  litUe  maid  sings,  merrily. 

A  moment  since,  the  holy  yrord 

Of  God,  from  her  youthfiil  voice  was  heard — 

The  sacred  book  of  his  written  will 

On  the  bench  at  hand  lies  open  still : 

Th'  allotted  evening-portion  there 

She  has  read  aloud  with  duteous  care. 

Imparting  to  the  ear  of  age^ 

The  comforts  of  that  holy  ipagc 

That  cheers  the  soul  with  inward  light, 

Tho'  the  dim  eyes  are  sealed  in  nights 

It  was  a  scene  might  well  ei^^g^ 

The  soul's  best  feelings— youth  and  age — 

The  youthful  voice,  entontng  clear- 

Those  blessed  truths,  to  Christians  ;dear. 

The  shrivelled  hands,  and  rayless  eyes 

To  Him  who  dwelleth  in  the  skies. 

Uplifted  in  the  sacrifice 

Of  prayer  and  praise — that  simple  rke, 

Accepted  incense  in  His  sight. 

Whose  Holy  Spirit,  passing  by 

The  claims  of  proud  sufficiency. 

Yet  ever  near  to  those  who  seek. 

Dwells  with  the  lowly  and  the  meek.**    P.  6. 

The  voice  of  the  stranger,  asking  for.  refreshment,  strikes 
M  Alice  as  familiar,  aud  it  is  with  a  faulterin^  tongae  that 
die  invites  him  to  stay. 

^*  How  freshly  can  a  sound  restore 
The  things,  and  scenies  that  are  oo  moine  1. 
A  strain  of  music  heard  before. 
How  from  oblivion's  darkest  night. 
As  with  a  ^ash. of  mental  light. 
Doth  it  recall  die  visrj  place  .  ;    ' 

The  timdi  each  dear  ftmiliar  fhce. 
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Each  o\^QG%  that  begirt  ua  roun^j 
When  laiit  w«  listened  tQ  the  toiiod. 
But  the  magic  of  a  voice !  a  word ! 
Uttered  in  accents  long  unheard*^ 
As  if  the  grave  in  eilepoe  4rear 
Dissolved)  that  thrilling  ton^  we  h^ar. 
And  all  the  past  comes  back  again. 
To  the  fall  heart,  the  teeming  brain.**    P.  9. 

Here  we  shall  close  aur  extracts  and  our  remavka.  Vf 
h»ve  received  pleasure,  and  we  thank  the  author  for  it  It 
cao  hardly  be  doubted  that  she  will  teotoro  again  to  a^ 
aud  we  shall  be  glad  to  bail  her  voyage,  and  ventare  Xq 
predict  her  success.  Dropping  our  metaphor^  we  wool^ 
advise  a  change  of  metre,  we  cannot  think  the  one  9be  ha^ 
chosen  a  good  choice  for  long  narratives— there  is  too  muo^ 
sameness  in  it,  and  too  little  rhyme ;  too  much  facility,  aii4 
too  much  temptation  to  diffaseness*  We  would  press  npou 
her  also  the  advice  which  was  not  long  since  urged  in  our 
journal  upon  Mrs*  Hemans,  tbat^  a  more  diligent  study  ef 
the  great  masters  of  our  language' ,not  muerely  of  tlieir  muttert 
but  the  principles  on  which  they  expressed  their  ^ougbt^y 
and  constructed  theijr  sentences^  is  absolutely  neces^ay,  for 
any  ono  who  aspires  to  become  an  English  ^la^sicf 
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Ths  olject  of  the  present  volume  is  to  illustrate  the  cust^iuift 
9f  New  Zesdand ;  and  as  the  antbor  rather  lengthily  phrajiei 
it,  '*  to  assist  in  leading  to  the  adoption  of  proper  meai^urefi 
for  extending  die  blessings  of  civilisation  to  ^  people  emi^ 
uently  gifted  with  every  natural  endowment,  and  inhabttiag^ 
one  of  tbe  finest  islauds  in  the  South  Seas."  j^refa^  p.  i?. 

It  was  not,  however,  exacl^y  witb  this  view  that  th^  expet 
dition  was  planned,  which  is  to  lea4  to  such  subUme  results : 
and  anxious^  as  we  may  feel,  to  indulge  with  Capt*  Cruise  in 
speculations  of  pbUantbropy,  and  even  to  place  impUi^it  fait^ 
in  the  pleasant  reveries  which  his  project  tends  to  awaken,  w<9 
are  afraid,  that  tbe:  assistance  communicated  by  his  JQoraal  p 
rather  inadequate  to  the  proposed  end.  There  is  little  origi'* 
o«d  inform^^on  to  be  derived  from  it ;  and  the  casual  detiult 
which  fiesse«s  interei^t,  are>  in  comparii»pn».  with  t^  re^t  e f 
tbe  YfAwoke,  unfortunately  rare*  il!f^tur»l  Ifiipftory  records  net 
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the  smallest  obligation  ;  Botany/ weeps  in  piteons  measiav 
over  his  neglect;  and  Mineralogy,  shrinking,  beneath  an- 
merited  disdain,  finds  neither  relief  nor  condolence  from  Phi' 
losophy.  Captain  Cruise  is  evidently  not  a  scientific  man; 
bni^'we  do  not  perceive  that  spirit  of  inquiry,  nor  that  shrewd- 
ness of  reflection  which  may  be  looked  for,  with  propriety,  even 
from  a  journalist.  Why  print,  if  not  to  enlighten  our  dark- 
ness ?  if  we  remain  '^  as  we  were/'  what  is  our  benefit,  and 
liow  has  he  fulfilled  his  engagement  ?  We  do  not  object  to 
travellers  in  the  sitnation  of  this  author,  committing  their  la- 
cubratiphs  to  the  press:  on  the  contrary,  we  commend  It; 
because  we  think  that  it  promotes  a  desire  to  collect  and  dis- 
seminate information.  Nor  are  we  so  fastidious  as  to  pro- 
hibit all  but  men  of  first  rate  talent  from  inditing  a  book'  of 
travels.  This,  though  desirable,  cannot  be  had  upon  every  oc- 
casion/and,  therefore,  much  valnable  matter  would  be  lost, 
which  a  faithful  and  assiduous  narrator  might  convey  to  ns 
with  sufficient  exactness.  VjTe  are  entitled  to  ask  Uiat  no 
clogging  repetition  be  obtruded^and  that  the  same  intelligence 
.  whicn  once  has  been  well  and  truly  said,  should  not  be  reca- 
pitulated some  degrees  worse.  .  **  In  which  predicament,  we 
say  you  stand,"  Capt,  Cruise.  There  is  scarce  one  fact,  if 
one,  relating  to  the  ''  general  customs  of  the  country,"  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  narrative  of  Captain  Cook's  **  Voyage 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean."  Why  are  they  repeated  ?  to  substantiate 
his  account  ?  No;  and  they  do  not  substantiate  it.  For  on- 
)ess  it  were  certain  that  the  work  alluded  to  had  never  been 
inspected  or  heard  of  there  can  be  no  positive  evidence  (we 
disclaim  the  thought  of  incivility,)  that  the  earlier  writer  did 
not  furnish  the  whole  statement.  It  is  no  question,  be  it  re- 
membered, whether  Captain  Cruise  writes  from  his  own 
knowledge,  or  not;  there  can  be  no  doubt  upon  that  point, 
but,  the  coincidences  hinted  at,  are  not  marks  of  aathenticity ; 
which  would  have  been  the  only  good  excuse  for  their  re-pro- 
duction. The  better  way,  and  we  believe,  the  shorUr^ 
would  have  been  to  compare  Captaiu  Cook's  account  with 
his  own  observations;  where  they  agreed,  to  pass-  them; 
where  they  varied,  to  notice  the  variance,  and  offer  as  f^ood 
a  reason  as  might  be  met  with  for  the  discrepancy.  Suppos- 
ing them  unanimous,  a  single  sentence  connrmatory  of  Cap- 
tain Cook,  would  have  been  enough — would  have  redaoed 
the  bulk  of  the  volume,  and  spared  the  necessity  of  these 
remarks. 

The  object  of  the  expeidition,  c<m[im€nced  in  the  latter  part 
of  1819,  was  in  the  first  instance  to  transport « a  •  number  >  of 
convicts  to  New  South  Wales:  after  which  they-  were -to 
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proceed  to  New  Zealand  with  the  view  of  tdliing  in  a  cargo 
of  large  spars,  used  as  top-masts  in  the  British  navy.  The 
tree  con^sidered  by  competent  persons  as  best  adapted  for  thifr 
j^tkrpose^  is  called  the  Cowry  or  Cowdy  tree ;  which  some- 
times measures,  Capt.  Cruise,  says,  '*  one  hundred  feet  firom  . 
the  ground  without  a  single  branch,  and  is  afterv^ards  headed 
almost  as  umbrageously  as  the  lime." 

For  the  better  success  of  this  enterprize,  the  Dromeda|ry 
store-ship  was  fitted  up ;  and  detachments  from  the  69th  and 
84th.  regiments  of  foot,  amounting  to  about  »ixty  men  under 
the  f^ommand  of  Captain  Cruise,  were  appointed  as  a  guard. 
From ^New  South  Wales  they  prosecuted  their .  yoyage,  in 
company  with  a  colonial  schooner,  directed  by  the  Governor 
of  that  country  to  supply  such  assistance  as  the  occasion 
might  require.  Here  the  journal  commences ;  and  as  we  pre- 
sume that  our  readers  will  not  much  care  to  know  about  the  fair 
days,  and  the  foul  days,  of  which  there  is  very  punctual  inti« 
mation,  we  shall  leave  the  author  to  the  solitary  and  unmo- 
lested enjoyinent  of  them. 

The  Dromedary  brought  from  New  Sotith  Wales,  the  Rev. 
S.  Marsden^  who  is  principal  chaplain  to  the  colony.  This 
gentleman,  with  laudable  industry,  has  formed  an  establish* 
nient  for  the  education  of  natives  of  New  Zealand,  &c.niJEie 
of  whom,  principally  sons  of  chiefs,  took  the  present  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  to  their  own  country.  Amongst  the  rest 
was  Tetors,    ' 

*'  A.man,  one  would  imagine,  in  his  forty-fifth  year ;  he  was  six 
foot  two  inches  high,  and^  perfectly  handsome,  both  as  to  features 
and  figure ;  though  very  much  tatooed,  the  benignity,  and  even 
beauty  of  his  countenance  were  not  destroyed  by  this  frightful 
operation.''  P.  6 

There  is  an  engraving  of  this  personage  prefixed  to  this 
book  ;  and  we  beg  leave  respectfully  to  recommend  his  ap- 
pearance and  character  to  the  future  manufacturers  of  New 
Zealand  romances  (whether  they  be  in  three,  four^  or  five 
volumes)  as  excellently  fitted  for  a  hero  of  the  very  highest 
class.  He  is  the  possessor  of  an  aqueline  nose,  a  circum- 
stance of  some  importance  both  to  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  sentimental  quill,  and  a  circumstance  too,  ef  which  Cap- 
tain Cook  declares  that  he  never  saw  an  instance.  See 
^'  Vayagh  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,^*  Vol.  i.  p.  164,  4to.  We 
are  not  told  how  the  race  has  been  improved,  nor  whether 
other  specimens  of  the  ccisie  exist. 

The  inhabitants  of  New.  Zealand^  are  described  as  some^ 
what  darker  in  complexion  tfaaii  Spaniards  ;  strong,  active, 


and  weU-Uwb^ ;  bat  overwhelmod  in  filtb.  Oo  some  occa* 
«iQOt  tbey  exhibit  comiderablo  feeUng ;  wd  ''it  is  €wU>^ 
mBXj  with  tbi«  jitxtraordinary  pcM^ple"  obMrv99  CSaptaia  Criiiiie* 
V  to  go  tbrougb  the  same  oeremooy  upon  meetiag  M  apoii 
tflikiog  leave  of  their  friends." 

**  They  join  thehr  noses  together,  and  remain  in  this  position  fgr 
at  Ic^t  half  an  hour ;  during  which  time  they  sob  and  howl  in  the 
most  doleful  manner.  If  there  be  many  friends  gathered  aronnd 
the  person  who  has  returned,  the  nearest  relation  takes  possession 
of  his  nose,  while  the  others  hang  upon  his  arms,  shimiders  and 

Ss  and  keep  perfbet  time  with  &  chief  moorner  (if  he  may  be  so 
led)  in  the  various  expressions  of  lamentation*  This  ended, 
they  resume  their  wonted  cheerfulness  and  enter  into  a  detail  of  all 
tjbat  has  bqipeaed  during  their  separation/'  P*  19» 

The  New  Zealanders  arei  ingenious  artificers,  thoagfa  defi- 
cient in  implements ;  and  some  of  them  carve  with  great  taste 
and  skill.  They  are  fond  of  war,  thongh  there  is  little  teal 
bravery  in  their  charactef*.  They  lay  in  ambnsb,  and  surprise 
and  murder  their  enemies,  whom  they  affcervrards  devour.  In 
these  expeditions,  of  cbnrse,  great  atrocities  are  committed. 
¥aoi,  the  younger  brother  of  a  Zealand  chief,  who  had  re- 
sided for  a  length  of  time  in  l^ns^land  and  even  returned  on-^ 
der  the  care  and  conduct  of  a  missionary,  jQOuId  not  forget  of 
forego  the  savage  customs  in  which  he  had  been  nartared. 

<'  He  dwelt  with  marked  pleasure  npon  an  instance  of  his  iposeraW 
ship»  when  having  forced  a  small  party  of  his  enemies  into  a  narrow 
phtce,  whence  there  was  no  egress^  he  wa^  enabled  suocesslvBly  tq 
shoot  two  and  twenty  of  them,  without  their  having  the  power  of  mak- 
ing die  slightest  resistance.  To  qualify  this  story,  he  remrked,  that 
though  all  the  dead  bodies  were  devoured  by  his  tribe,  ^leither  he  nor 
his  brother,  ate  human  flesh,  nor  did  they  fight  on  Sundays/  Wheit 
asked  wbv  he  did  not  try  to  turn  the  minds  of  bis  people  to  agri- 
culture^ he  said  it  was  impossible ;  <*  that  if  you  told  a  New  2&a^ 
lander  to  work,  he  fell  asleep;  but  if  you  spoke  of  fightiftg,  he 
opened  his  eyes  as  wide  as  a  tea.cup ;  that  the  whole  bent  of  liis 
mind  was  war^  and  that  he  looked  upon  fighting  as  fvta'^*  P.  98, 

We&noy  this  is  not aff  native  wit;  or,  if  it.b^J  imrvQUoas 
fpirit  has  been  transfused  into  the  English  version. 

On  the  return  of  a  victorions  party  of  Z^sdfkDjders  with  a 
moltitnde  of  captives  which  they  had  made,  a  ojromastaaoe 
ocourred»  that  merits  insertion  in  this  place,  not  only  «s  a» 
instance  of  the  almost  unimaginable  barbarism  of  suvc^e  man? 
ners ;  but  as  evinciug  that  the  sources  of  hnman  feeUng  ure 
abve  in  the  rudest,  as  iotfae  moat  cultivated  w^li^  of  li& ;  as 
^videnci^ig  the  force  of  nature^  "where  her  p9 v^f  in  jw.ea^?s( 
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and  least  underatood-^where  the  aflfeetions  are  like  flowery 
opened  prematarely  by  the  itoitn,  vent,  scattered^'  Uk^lsd, 
and  trampled  on, before  they  ha^  time to-diMXHwr hm^it 
sweetness. 

<'  Among  the  women  there  was  one  who  excited  particulsr  in* 
terest :  she  was  jow^  amd  haapdspme ;  and  though  tqe  other  pri- 
soners oocajwmail^  talked  among  themselves,  she  sat  silent  and 
alone,  and  appeared  lost  in  auction.  We  learned  that  her  father* 
who  had  been  a  chief  of  some  consequence  at  the  river  Thames^ 
was  killed  by  the  man  whose  prisoner .sb$ now  was;  and  we  ob- 
served  him  sitting  at  no  giieai  distance  from  her  during  the  greaM 
2»rt  of  the  day.  He  was  the  brother  of  Towi,  t^e  principal  person 
at  Rangehoo,  and  was  a  singularly  fine-looking  youth.  The  ex^ 
traordinary  scenes  that  we  witnessed  detaiped  us  jn  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tippoona  until  evening ;  and,  as  we  were  preparine  to  re- 
turn to  the  ship,  we  were  drawn  to  that  part  of  the  beach  where  the 
prisoners  were,  by  the  most  doleful  cries  and  lamentations.  Here 
was  the  interesting  young  slave  in  a  situation  that  ought  to  have 
softened  the  heart  of  the  most  unfeeling.  .      . 

''The  man  who  had  slain  her  father,  having  cut  pfFhis  head,  and 

f  reserved  ft  by  a  procpsspeculiar  to  these  islanders,  took  it  out  of  a 
asket  where  it  had  hitherto  been  concealed,  and  threw  it  into  the 
lap  of  the  unhappy  daughter.  At  once  she  seized  it  with  a  degree 
or  frenzy  not  to  be  described,  pressed  its  inanimate  nose  to  her  own, 
and  held  it  in  this  position  until  her  tears  ran  over  every  part  of  it. 
She  then  laid  it  down,  and  wi0i  a  bit  of  a  sharp  shell  disfigured  her 
person  in  #o  shockiiag  a  manner,  that  in  a  few  minutes  not  a  vestige 
of  her  former  beauty  remained.  She  first  began  by  cutting  her 
arms,  then  her  breasts,  and  latterbr  her  lace.  Every  incision  was 
so  deep  as  to  cause  a  gush  of  blood ;  but  she  seemed  quite  insensibly 
to  pain,  and  performed  the  operation  with  heroic  resolution. 

*'He  whose  cruelty  had  caused  this  frightful  exhibition,  was 
evidently  amused  at  tne  horror  with  which  we  viewed  it ;  and  lay- 
ing hold  of  the  head  by  the  hair,  which  was  long  and  black,  offered 
to  sell  it  to  us  for  an  axe,  turned  it  in  various  ways  to  show  it  off 
to  the  best  advents^  ;  and  when  no  purchaser  wss  to  be  found^ 
replaced  it  in  the  basket  from  whence  he  had  taken  it.  The  fiea* 
tures  were  as  perfect  as  when  in  life  ;  and  thoi^  tbe  daughter  vme 
qoite  grown  up,  the  head  of  her  father  appeared  to  be  that  of  a 
youthsBal  and  handsome  man."    P.  42. 

'  A  parallel  case  of  horror,  is  to  be  found  in  Gibbon.  Al- 
boin,  king  of  the  Lombards,  being  enamoured  of  the  daughter 
of  Cunimnnd^  king  of  the  Gepedse,  and  unable  otherwise  to 
obtain  her  in  marriage,  fought  with,  and  slew  her  &ther^ 
%hose  skull  he  fashioned  into  a  drinking  cup.. 

^  After  drainti^  many  capacieips  bowls  of  RbffCi^n  or  Faleroiipi 
wine*  he  called  for  the  skull  of  Cwiimundi  the  noblcyst  and  most 
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,preciou8  ornament  of  his  side-board.  The  cup  of  victory  was  ac- 
.oepted  with  horrid  applause  >y.  the  circle  of  the  Lombard  chiefs. 
^*  Fill  it  again  with  wine/'  exdaimed  the  inhuman  conqueror,  **  fill 
it  to  the  brim  ;  carry  this  goblet  to  the  queen^  and  request,  in  my 
name,  that  she  would  rejoice  with  her  father/'  In  an  agony  of 
grief  and  rage,  Rosamond  had  strength  to  utter,  <*  Let  the  will 
of  my  lord  be  obeyed  V  atid  touching  it  with  her  lips,  pronounced 
a  silent  imprecation,  that  the  insult  should  be  washed  away  in  the 
blood  of  Alboin."    Decline  and  Fall,  Vol,  viii.  p.  12. 

-    The  Zealander  lady  it  would  seem,  was,  in  like  maHBer^ 

married  to  the  destroyer  of  her  parent. 

'    The  method  of  preserving  ^heads,  after  decapitation,  b 

caHous. 

**  When  the  head  has  been  separated  from  the .  body,  ahd 
the  whole  of  the  interior  of  it  extracted,  it  is  rolled  up  in  leaves, 
and  put  into  a  kind  of  oven,  made  of  heated  stones  laid  in  a  hole  in 
the  ground,  and  covered  over  with  earth.  The  temperature  is  very 
moderate,  and  the  head  is  baked  or  steamed  until  all  the  moisture, 
which  is  frequently  wiped  away,  has  exuded ;  after  which  it  is  left 
in  a  current  of  air  until  perfectly  dry.  Some  of  these  preserved 
heads  were  brought  to  England:  the  features,  hair,  and  teeth 
were  as  perfect  as  in  life ;  nor  have. they  since  shown  any  symp- 
toms of  decay."    P.  60. 

Our  author  frequently  speaks  of  large  flocks  of  wild  daoks, 
occurring  in  these  parts,  while  Captain  Cook,  on  the  other 
hand,  says  that  they  are  very  rare.  No  doubt  botli  are  right. 
These  birds  migrating  to  and  from  the  adjiacent  islands, 
would  necessarily  be  subject  to  various  contingencies,  which 
may  either  increase  or  diminish  their  numbers.  In  Cook's 
first  yoy age  they  appear  to  have  been  more  plentiful. 

Wangarooa,  in  this  island,  has  become  famous  (we  should 
use  its  antithesis  rather)  for  the  destruction  of  the  Boyd,  an 
English  merchant-man  that  put  into  the  harbour  in  order  to 
obtain  a  loading  of  spars.  She  bad  on  board  certain  New 
Zealanders,  who,  by  their  own  account,  being  provoked  at 
the  harsh  treatment  they  experienced,  decoyed,  the  captain 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  crew  into  the  woods,  and  there 
murdered  them.  They  afterwards  found  means  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  vessel ;  but  one  of  the  natives  desirous  of 
trying  the  excellence  of  a  quantity  of  gun-powder  which 
had  been  found  in  the  ship,  filled  the  pan  of  a  masket 
and  flashed  it  over  the  cask.  The  explosion  occasioned 
by  this  circumstance,  destroyed  all  on  board ;  and  the  hull, 
broken  from  its  moorings,  floated  into  shallow  water,  where 
it  still  continues.  In  Wangarooa,  (as  in  some  other  ^arts  of 
New  Zealand)  is  a  singular  arch-way,  formed  "by  a  'natural 
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excavation  of  the  solid  rock,  under  which .  the  sea   rolls. 
The  description  given  of  it  by  Captain  Cook,  (which  is  alsor 
accompanied  with  an  engraving),  is  much  more  minute  and' 
happy,  than  that  famished  by  our  author.    If  the  mind*  figure* 
to  itself  a  bridge,  comprehending  one  vast  but.jagged  arch,; 
and  thrown  across  a  valley  through  which  a  broad,  river 
dashes ;  while  'on  either  hand  precipitous  hills  crowned  with 
fcrest  trees»  rise  upon  the  view ;  and  rocks,  over .  which  nu->.^ 
merous  cascades  leap  sparkling  downwar-d,  some  idea  may  be 
conveyed  to  it,  of  this  vagary  of  nature.   : 

Hogs  and  potatoes  now  form  a  great  article  of  commerce 
in  this  island.  Neither,  however,  are  indigenous,  but  were 
left  with  the  inhabitants  by  early  navigators.*  Their  pota- 
toes have  a  luscious  fiavoury  and'  are  described  ad  palatable 
and  nourishing.    The  natives  hold  them  in  high  esteeiii. 

They  do  not  Appear  at  all  uniform  in  disposing  of  their 
dead.  Captain  Cook  states,  that  he  discovered  the  corpse 
of  a  woman  floating  in  the  sea.  'When  the  people  were 
questioned  respectiug  it,  they  said,  that  ^'  she  was  a  relation; 
who  had  died  a  natural  death;  and  that  according,  §o  their 
custom  they  had  tied  a  stone  to  the  bodv'atid  thrown  it  ipto, 
the  sea ;  which  stone,  they  supposed,  had  by  some  accident 
been  disengVLged.^-^HaivkeswortVs  Voyd^es,  vol.  ii.  p.  389. 
And  be  further  adds,  that  a  kind  of  cross  erected  over  the 
body  of  an  individual,  was  the  only  burial  he  heard  of.  What 
was  the  nature  of  this  particular  interment,  he  could  not 
ascertain.  Captain  Cruise  tells  us,  that  during  a  ratnble, 
they  accidentally  entered  a  burying-ground. 

**  In  the  centre  of  the  enclosure  stood  a  kind  of  staged  roofed 
over  like  a  house,  and  on  it  were  laid  several  small  canoes.  Id  -one 
were  the  remains  of  a  child,  rolled  up  in  a  mat,  but  they  were  not 
quite  decayed ;  and  in  another  was  a  heap  of  bones,  with  a  skull 
placed  upon  the  top  of  it.  The  natives  say,  that  when  people,  die, 
the  bodies  are  buried  until  the  flesh  is  rotted  off  the  bones ;  but 
what  we  saw  this  day,  with  other  circumstances,  sufficiently  evinces 
that  there  are  exceptions  to  this  practice ;  and  that  among  this 
extraordinary  people,  the  same  inconsistency  prevaih  in  the  dis- 
posal of  the  dead,  which  is  observed  in  many  of  th^ir  customs.'' 
r.  1S5.  . 

The  operation  of  the  Amoco,  or  tattooing,  is  curious ;  but 
we  have  not  room  for'an  ejttract.  The  unhappy  predilection  of 
these  people  for  human  flesh,  must  ever  be  a  source  of  regr^t; 
and  the  first  steps  which  are  made  towards  their  civilization, 
will,    we  hope^    be    the  abolition   of  this    most  revolting 

*  Chiefly  by  Captaia  Furneaux  and  Captain  Cook.  - '' 
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practice,  which  does  not  appeieur  to' have' yet  recalled  any 
material  oheck..  The  limbs  only  of  a  man  Are  eaten ;  but 
^di  the  exception  of  the  head,  the  wh<de  body  of  a  woman 
or  a  child  is  reckoned  very  delioions  fare.  The  people  are 
professedly  Tiodictive,  and  watch  an  opportimity  for- revenge, 
with  that  determined  patienoe,  whioh  seldom  fii^s  to  effect  it. 
Erer  on  the  alert,  their  whole  life  consists  either  \m  the  en* 
deavonr  to  repel  an  evil,  or  to  inflict  one :  they  stand 

^  Like  greyhounds  in  the  slfpS) 
Straining  upon  the  start/' 

^d  the  invincible  constancy  with  which  they  pari^ne  an  ob* 
ject,  is  only  equalled  by  the  canning  which  they  exert  in  the 
attainment.  Like  all  uncivilized  and  ignorant  pe6pte,  their 
superstition  is  as  whimsical  as  gross.  They  abandon  their 
bouses  to  eat ;  and  on  cutting  their  hahr  refrain  froin  every 
46rt  of  food.*  When  the  wind  is  high,  they  faticy  that  the 
yoiees  of  their  deceased  relations  mingle  with  the  blast,  and 
address  them  in  lamentation.  They  who  become  the  vic- 
tims of  a  diabolical  appetite^  it  is  generaUy  believed,  are 
doomed  to  eternal  fire,  while  those  who  indufgejl  it,,  ascend 
to  the  mansion  of  the  gods.  They  worship  uie  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  and  even  the  wind,  when  they  nnd  themselves  in 

Seril  from  its  violence.  They  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being, 
enominated  Atiuit  or  the  incomprehensible.  In  &eir  wars 
they  give  no  quarter,  excited  to  it  pelrhaps  by  the  cannibal 
feasts  which  afterwards  regale  tiiem.  To  make  their  ap- 
pearance more  terrible  tb  their  enemies,  they  smear  the  whole 
body  with  a  kind  of  red  painty  mixed  up  with  oil^  and  arm 
themselves  with  spears^  bayonets,  paitoo*pa(btoQe^  -C^^^u 
battle-axes)  and  meartos  (stoae  clubs))  wini  now  and  tiien  a 
few  muskets,  of  which  they  are  extremely  proud,  and  covet 
beyond  every  other  species  of  property.  (M'counkB,  they  ere 
not  very  dexterous  marksmen,  and  their  supplies  of  ammutii* 
tion  ane  equally  scanty.  It  is  surprisiqg«  as  <iaptain  Cook  has 
remarked;  that  they  comprehend  not  the  use  of  bows  and 
arrows — these  being  commonly  the  weapons  most  familiar,  to 
all  barbarous  nations ;  and  indeed  the  most  obvious  and  sim- 
ple mode  of  distant  warfare. 

Their  dress  is  composed  of  mats,  woven  by  the  females,  of 
a  silky  kind  of  flax.  They  are  thrown  across  the  i^bonlders 
Md  bound  with  a  thong  of  dogskin  about  the  waisC  The 
head  is  wholly  uncovered,  which  prodnoes,  it  is  t^wo^fat,  a 
very  prevalent  disease  in  the  eye.    They  sarmeuot  the  bairt 

r 

*  See  an  anecdote  to  this  effect  ia  Captain  Cook's  ^  yduage  to  t&e  Paciie 
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however^  irith  a  feather  of  the  OamiM  or  AlbatrNsJ  Tito 
4reM  it  eommon  to  both  sexes.  The  women  are=  oonsider^ 
ab^  less  tatooed  than  the  men ;  amd'^  in  general^  they  are  fair 
and  handsome. 

On  the  whole,  thongfa  we  are  n^t  disposed  to  ^'  rate,  rth 
hvke,  and  roughly  send  to  prison/'  the  author  of  the  <f  oIqbmi 
before  ns,  yet  we  think  that  it  mi^t  hatie  been  a  moch  more 
creditable  performanoe  than  it  is.  W#  siioold  bate  been 
glad  to  see  a  few  judioioas  refleetio&s  staad  in  the  place  of 
''  18th,  ThimMlay,  fine,  thermometer  90"^,  sovally,  with  lj|ht- 
ning  and  rain  during  the  nigfat.  Jaly  17t»,  Monday,  fine, 
thermometer  60^,  wind  S^wim  firost;  squally,  with  rain  dirring 
the  night,'*  &c.  &c.  These  thingi  would  become  the  labonra 
of  the  venerable  Philomath,  Francis  Moore,  or  occany^Ytry 
deserving  poet  in  tiie  origind  joikmal ;  but  the  poblio  desire 
tatisrtainment  combined  with  instmotioii;  and  if  frofll  the 
many  pages  of  this  **  goodly  stuff**  they  can  draw  either  bno 
or  the  oj£er,  they  de,  as  the  AichyniistB  of  old  were  marvel- 
lously ambitious  of  doing-*-convert  pewter  and  tin,  and  th^ 
like  bhse  metads,  into  **  milch  fide  jg^Id."*  They  may  have  it 
for  tiieir  pains. 


> 


Akt.  tK.  The  ntto  Trial  ^f  ike  Witnesses  of  the  Resur- 
reciion  of  Jesusy  considered  on  Printnptes  understood 
and  tteknowhdged  equdttg  by  Jews  and  Christians ;  with 
an  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Qospels^  and  thi 
Authenticity  tf  the  Mpistks  of  Paul.  8vo.  89  pp| 
2s.  6rf.  Hunt.  1828. 

Of  late  years,  the  Deistioal  press  in  this  country  has  beoB 
so  notoriously  subservient  to  revolutionary  purposes,  that  ikr6 
may  well  stand  excused  for  not  having  noticed  many  of  the 
attacks  which  have  been  -made  on  the  evidenbe&  of  Chris^ 
tianity^  It  would  have  been  little  short  of  insanity,  im  onr 
part,  to  have  given  any  unnecessary  publicity  to  such  altempla 
to  andenniiie  the  happy  constitution  under  which  we  Uve; 
and  thus  to  have  been  deceived  by  that  thin  veil  'of  pretence 
and  falsehood,  which,  under  the  mask  of  inquiring  into  the 
evidences  of  Revelatiim,  sought  only  to  degrade  and  destroy 
the  British  Constitution. 

Nor  can  we  be  reasonably  blamed  for  having  onutted  to 
notice  some  other  publications  which,  leaving  political  topics 
untoocbedy^have  been  so  outneiffeoasly  tieleat  and  blaa* 
phemoos,  as  to  create  disquiet  in  the  minds  of  all  sober  md 
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Ttiitional  men:  To  gratify  the  vanity  and  depraved  ambitiM 
of  a  fevr^  we  cannot  venture  to  insalt  tlie  ubderiitandings  Boir 
offend  the  good  taate  of  the  majority  of  society^, '  But  whleiif 
objections  are  temperately  and  decently  urged  against  thtf 
doctrines  or  evidences  of  the  Gospel,  we  shall  ever  be  prood, 
willing,  and  ready  to  give  theim  a  sober  and  dispassionate 
reply.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  indeed,  that,  at  this  time  ot 
day,  either  mooh  that  is .  hovel  or  very  interesting  tb  the 
majority  of  .our  readers  can  be.  urged  in  answer  to  these  in- 
fidel attacks ;  and  we.  shall  require  their  patiende  and  for- 
bearance in  our  answers  to  many  stale  and  often  refuted 
caVita.  But  something  is  always  due  to  the  coinmon  opi* 
nions  of  mankind ;  and  as  there  are  many  who  tbindL  that 
objections  are.  uuanswerable  when  they  are  not  repeatedly 
answered,  we  shall  now  and  then  beg  leave  fo  poipt.  out  the 
ignorance  and  insufficiency .  of  bur  present  race  of  Deistioal 
writers. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that' we  have  fixed  our.  eyes  on  the 
present  Pamphlet.  Not  that  there  is  any  thing  new  ot 
striking  in  its  conteijts,  but  that  it  is  somewhat  more  decent 
and  less  disgusting  than  the  generality  of  such  compositions; 
As  a  literary  performance,  it  is  indeed  beneath  contempt ; 
without  order  and  arrangement,  without  any  originality 
of  thought  or  expressions ;  still  it  has  that  decent  debili^ 
which  may  give  it  some  claim  to  be  noticed  by  us ;  and  aor 
cordingly  we  shall  now  proceed  to  advert  to  its  cpnten;ts. 

It  is  divided  into  three  parts;  in  the  first  of  which  the 
author  quibbles  at  the  celebrated  '^TriaF*  of  Bp.  Sherlock  on 
the  Resurrection.  In  the  second,  he  attacks  the  .authen- 
ticity of  the  Gospels;  whilst  in  *  the  third,  he  attempts  to 
demolish  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul>  or  rather  to  represent  him 
as  the  founder  of  our  present  system  of  religious  belief. 
These  attempts  are  made  in  the  most  crude  and  unscholar-' 
like  manner :  not  an  author's  name  is  mentioned^  but  it  if 
mangled  and  misspelt.  We  have  Climeus,  and  Michael^,- 
and  Shirlock,  andiiock,  and  Dittymus(Didynius),  and  Wi/-' 
sius  (Witsius),  and  Atbenasius,  and  B^thynia,  and  £d^r 
burgh,  and  Colonel  6ar<fner,  and  Moshiem.  Now  if  cob« 
biers  and  taylors  will  leave  their  own  callings  to  instruct  theif 
fellow  citizens  in  the  evidences  of  religion,  we  humbly  pr^ 
sume  to  recommend  that  they  should  at  least  make  themseiTes 
acquainted  with  the  orthography  of  those  whose  names  and 
writings  they  aflTect  to  quote. 

However,  let  us  go  to  the  argument.  The  author  is  dissatis^ 
fied,  it  seems,  with,  the  evidence  for  the  !Resurrection»  be* 
cause  there  were  no  eye-witnesses,,  as  he  says^  of  this  faei't 
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and  he  then  asks  whether  such  defect  of  ocular  testimony 
would  not  have  been  fatal  to  the  "  trial/'  had  it  taken  place 
in  an  open  court  of  justice.  Now  this,  we  beg  to  say,  b  Hi 
very  pitiful  objection ;  for  he  must  have  known  that  what  is 
caUed'' The  Trial  of  the  Witnesses/'  is  a  merely  fictft^ 
method  adopted  by  Bp.  Sherlock,  which  serves  indeed 
to  shew  the  great  force  of  the  evidence,  so  far  ae  it  could  be 
addtmed  in  that  form,  bat  which  necessarily  excludes  a  great 
part,  nay  the  greatest  part  of  the  evidence  belonging  to  this 
fact  as  a  matter  of  historical  record. 

To  explain  our  meaning,  we  would  beg  the  autbi»  or  any 
of  his  friends  to  subject  any  part  of  ancient  history  to  the 
forms  of  a  trial  in  one  of  our  courts,  and  then  to  see  whether 
l^e  could  produce  any  thing  approaching  to  Bp.  Sherlock's 
Trial  of  the  Witnesses.  Still,  as  u  Jiction,  it  has  its  disad- 
vantages ;  because  it  attempts  to  limit  the  proof  of  an  an- 
eient  historical  fact,  to  what  wonld  now  be  considered  as 
strictly  legal  evidence. 

\  Suppose,  we  were  to  grant,  there  were  no  eye-witneeses 
of  the  fs^ct,  or  rather  act,  of  the  Resurrection,  how  could 
this  in  any  degree  affect  the  credibility  of  the  thing  itself? 
If  Jesus  was  publicly  crucified,  if  he  was  taken  down  from 
thc-cross,  and  deposited  in  a  tomb  amidst  crowds  of  his* 
enemies;  if  he  afterwards  shewed  himself  alive  during  forty 
days ;  if  be  was  seen  by  more  than  500  individuals  at  one 
time,  and  if  an  appeal  was  n^ade,  when  the  greater  part  of 
these  individuals  were  still  living ;  if  the  disciples  were  so 
fully  persuaded  of  this  truth,  that  though  they  had  before 
been  timid  and  cowardly,  they  afterwards  became  bold  and 
confident ;  we  ask  any  candid  man  to  say,  of  what  conse- 
quence is  it  whether  there  were  eye-witnesses  or  not  to  the  €tci 
and  manner  of  the  Resurrection  ? 

However,  it  appears  there  were  eye-witnesses,  viz.  the 
guards,  "  who  went  and  told  all  that  had  happened  to  the 
high  priest."  Not  that  we  dwell  on  this  particular  as  of  any 
importance ;  for  we  grant  that,  by  their  falsity,  they  rendered 
themselves  unworthy  of  being  esteemed  credible  witnesses. 
We  are  content,  therefore,  to  rest  this  part  of  the  Resur-^ 
rection  on  the  undeniable  facts,  that  our  Saviour  was 
publicly  put  to  death,  and  that  he  was  afterwards  seen  alive 
daring  forty  days,  not  only  by  the  Apostles,  but  by  a  large 
body  of  independent  witnesses. 

Perhaps  our  readers  will  scarcely  imagine  how  this  author 
frames  his  own  hypothesis,  but  it  shall  be  recorded  for  the 
benefit  of  future  ages.  He  very  naturally  then  supposes 
that  our  Saviour  was  taken  down  from  the  cross  before  he 
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y;a$  .quite  d^ad  i  that  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  good  easy 
souls !  were  altogether  iDcnrious  a&  to  this  point ;  that  tbe 
^oQiau.  soldier  took  care  not  to  pierce  hjni  in  a  oiortalpart; 
a|id  that  th^n  Joseph  of  Arimathea  laid  him  id  the  sepalchre» 
aiVd'during  the  firiit  ftight  removed  him  into. his  house,  and 
soon  restored  him  to  perfect  health.  ^  That  any  man  should 
be  found  at  this  time  of  day  to  frame  and  publi^^h  such  an 
hyppthesis,  is  very  strange  indeed,  and  must  considerably 
daxQp  the  hopes,  of  those  who  build  their  theories  on  the 
perfectibility  of  the  hitman  mind. 

However,  let^ll  this  folly  be  Srupposed  evidence.  Here  is 
Jef^us  t^k^n  out  of  the  tomb '{  What  then  I  Sboald  the  dis- 
ciples believe  in  him  I  Could  the  success  of  Christianity  be 
aC0Qu):xted  for  qi\  such  an  hyppthesisl  But  we  cannot  afford 
rdoii^:for  such  arr^t  nonsense,,  and  we  must  therefore  harry 
op  to  Fart  thQ  Second,  Oh,  the  Origin  9f  the  Gospels. 

.Qiir.readers  will  be  siirprised  to  find  tnat  Doctor  Paley,  tf» 
he  is  here  called,  is  styled  a  rhetorician!  We  had  alwayt 
thought  that  Larduer  had  be^n  good  at  a  full  length,  and 
!P|iley  at  a  nxiniature ;  but  we  believe  this  is  the  first  time 
tbeit  either  of  them  were  thought  rfaetorioians! 

It  is  a  pity,  hoi^ever,  that  this  author  has  not  studied  the 
rhetoric,  or,  as  we  should  say,  the  logic  of  Paley ;  for  what 
are  wo  to  think  of  his  honesty  and  integrity,  when  he  repre- 
seiits  Paley  as  saying,  that  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  any 
ei^tracts  from  the  Gospels  amongst  the  writings  of  the 
earliest  fathers  ?  Now,  whoever  will  tnm  to  Paley *s  Evi- 
deiQces,  vol*  i-  chap.  9.  sect.  1.  will  find  that  he  quotes 
citations  from  Matthew  out  of  Barnabas,  ami  Glen>ent,  and 
Hermes ;  and  th^t  he  expressfy  obviates  all  objections  to 
their  not  mentioning  the  nmne  of  the  Evangelist!  '*Tb]s 
method  of  adopting  words  of  Scripture,  without  referenceor 
acknowledgment,  was  a  method  in  general  use  amongst  tiie 
md$t  ancient  Christian  writecs.'*     P.  179. 

In  pity  to.  the  patience  of  our  readers,  we  must  pass  over 
the  siix^ceeding  remarks  on.  the  sileuce  of  Josephns  and  Philo 
with  regard  to  the  early  Christians,  together  with  the  obser- 
vations on  Tacitus  and.  Seneca,  &c.  There  is  nothing  new 
or  striking  in  the  remaining  portions  of  this  Second  Part;  for 
all  that  be  says  amounts  to  this,  which. every  one  knew  be- 
fore,, that  tlie  iir^t  Christians  were  generally  held  in^saoh 
extreme  contempt  by  their  Pagan  neighbours^  as  to'be  very 
little  noticed  by  them.     What  an  age  of  discovery  is  this ! 

The  third  au'd  last  part  of  this  Paniphletis  pcoapied*  with  an 
attempt  to  prove  that  St.  Paul  is  the  real  author  of  Christianitv; 
and  to  prepossess  the  reader&in  tayoue  of  thiis  bypat(iesi6,*a 
most  turgid  and  bombastic  acooont  is  given  of  his  eloquence 
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and  acquirements.  He  is  the  greatest  of  all  orators,  and 
the  deepest  of  all  l-easoners,  8tc.  Tfans  it  is  that  infidelity  Is 
fcr  ever  shifting  its  attacks.  We  have  at  this  moment  beA>re 
us  a  large  book,  entitled,  '•  Not  Pawl,  but  Jesns ;"  which 
proceeds  in  quite  a  contrary  manner,  representing  the  Gosr 
pels  as  every  thing,  and  tb6  Epistles  as  nothing.  Utruni 
horum. 

However,  to  keep  to  tJtis  author.  "  It  is  to  St.  Paid 
ttlone,"  says  he,  "  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of 
Christ  as  a  mediator,  (he  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  th^ 
calling  of 'the  Gentiles."— P.  76.  Admirable  theoldgiah! 
What  say  you  to  texts  like  this?  *'  No  man  cometh  to  the 
Father  but  Jy  me.'* — Is  not  this  the  doctrine  of  a  mediator? 
We  thought  that  Nathaniel  had  said:  '*  Behold  the  Lamb 
ef  God  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world ;"  and  we  had 
foolishly  connected  these  words  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement.  As  to  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  it  wais  pretty 
plainly  intimated  wheb  our  Saviour  toTd  his  disciples  that  h^ 
would  be  rejected  by  that  generation,  &c.  &c. 

After  such  specimens  of  bis  theology,  we  deem  it  quite 
unnecessary  to  follow  him  in  his  subsequent  reflections  on  tbei 
liam'e  subject.  We  dare  any  man  io  shew*  that  there  is  a 
single  doctrine  of  Christianity  depending  on  the  exclusive 
authority  of  Si,  Paul;  dnd  we  have  some  reason  to  believe 
that  a  doctrinal  hftrtnony  of  the  New  Testament  will  soon 
appear  that  shall  fully  esta1)lish  this  point.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  think  that  it  would  become  tinkers  and  taylors  to 
speak  with  some  degtee  of  modesty  on  subjects  which  do  not 
belong  to  their  callings  and  professions,  and  that  even  the 
cause  of  Veism  could  not  suffer,  if  they  left  such  enquiries 
to  the  more  educated  part  of  mankind. 

\re  have  now  giv^n  our  readers  a  specimen  of  that  kind  ot 
infidel  writing,  which  has  made  so  much  noise  amongst  us.  Wei 
can  assure  them  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  decent  pamphlets' 
which  has  lately  appeared  on  that  side  of  the  question  ;  and 
yet  we  fear  that  amongst  a  certain  class  of  cofiee-hotise 
loungers  and  discohtented  politicians,  these  compositfcns  are 
often  spoken  of  as  wondrous  performances. 

To  these  men  we  would  address  the  folio  wing  questions  : 
Do  you  think  that  the  lowest  orders  of  society  have  been, 
suddenly  inspired  to  see  through  the  errors  of  such  men  as 
Locke  and  I^ewton  ?  Before  you  allow  ignorance  to  instrucf 
you,  you  should  at  least  ascertain  that  its  claims  are  super* 
natural;  for  we  must  still  live  in  this  age  of  miracles,  if 
such  mortals  as  Hone  and  Carlile — not  to  mention  Tom  Paine' 
or  Pa{mer — ^are  to,  take,  place  ai^d  precedence  of  all  that  ig 
great  and  illustribuis  id  the  literature  of  our  country. 

u  u3 
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Art.  X.  Memoirs  of  General  Count  Rapp,  First  AiJe- 
de-Camp  to  Napoleon.  Written  hy  Himself ^  and  pulh 
lished  by  his  Family.  8yo.  431  pp.  12s,  Colbarn.  18^ 

Wr  have  purposely  abstained  from  noticing  the  histories  of 
Buonaparte  with  which  oar  prolific  press  has  recently  sop* 
plied  as.  Several  of  trhem  look  too  like 'periodical  pnblica- 
tioms  to  be  fair  subjects  of  criticism ;  others  are  running  oat 
into  that  immeasurable  length  which  bids  defiance  to  readen 
and  reviewers;  and  we  dislike  the  manoeuvres  by  which 
certain  gentlefolks  are  endeavouring  to  keep  the  ex-emperor 
continually  before  the  public  eye,  amusing  us  with  his  repar- 
tees, astonishing  us  with  his  paradoxes,  and  blinding  as  as 
far  as  possible  to  his  real  character,  his  actual  achievements^ 
and  his  just  deserts.  The  Wardens,  O'Mearas,  and  Las 
Cases,  have  gratified  the  wonder-loving  appetite  of  £ngUsli- 
men ;  amused  us  for  the  passing  hour,  as  we  are  amused  by 
the  Hertfordshire  horrors,  or  the  Penitentiary  fever;  and 
told  us  just  nothing  at  all  about  General  Buonaparte.  When 
this  literary  inundation  has  passed  by,  the  Livraisons  cone 
to  a  lasting  end ;  and  all  that  is  to  loe  told,  commanicaled 
fairly  to  the  world,  we  shall  venture  to  say  something  «poA 
a  subject  which  may  chance  by  that  time  to  be  new.  For 
the  present,  we  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  notice  of 
Count  Rapp,  who  has  the  merit  of  not  writing  under  the 
dictation  of  Napoleon,  and  who  lets  us  into  several  secrets 
which  the  great  man  was  unable  to  comprehend. 

The  "  Memoirs,'*  even  in  their  British  garb,  are  essen- 
tially  French.  The  display,  the  pretension,  the  inconsistency,, 
the  good  humour,  and  the  self-conceit  are  as  prominent  and 
entertaining  as  the  ill-concealed  idiom  of  Ganl ;  and  the 
mixed  tone  of  admiration  and  censure,  in  which  the  General 
speaks  o£  his  master,  gives  an  air  of  good  faith  tu  his  rela- 
tion. He  is  anxious  to  say  all  the  good  he  oan  of 
Buonaparte,  yet  much  that  is  blameable  peeps  ont  from  time 
to  time.  A  formal  defence  of  his  master's  courage  seems  to 
us,  an  unnecessary  chapter.  Nobody  can  doubt  that  he  was', 
brave,  or  believe  that  he  was  chivalrous.  A  formed  defence 
of  his  humanity  is  attempted,  but  not  very  sucoessfoUy  main- 
tained. Instances  of  good  nature,  liberality,  and  modenh 
tion  are  produced^  but  not  in  such  numbers  as  to  shew  the 
real  character.  They  have  the  appearance  of  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule ;  bright  spots  selected  with  skill  from  a  vast 
and  gloomy  space.  The  opposite  qualities  are  nndesignedlj 
maliifested.'  We  were  particularly  struck  with  the  treatoMat 
ofBIucher.    His  crime  wa9  a  stouter  antl  nioye   eUeie* 
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sistance  than  that  of  other  Prussian  generals ;  for  which 
Buonaparte  designed  to  send  him  prisoner  to  D^on,  and 
was  with  difficaitj  deterred  from  so  disgraceful  an  aot  of 
cruelt}'.  Rapp»  indeed,  pretends  that  Blucher  had  taken 
advantage  of  a  reported  armistice  to  alter  his  position  very 
much  for  the  better ;  and  this  ruse  is  condemned  with  the 
most  virtuous  indignation.  But  the  worthy  aide-de-camp 
describes  a  similar  and  more  successful  manoeuvre  on  the 
part  of  the  French  with  the  highest  exultation  and  applause, 
and  forgets  that  he  attributed  no  less  an  event  than  the  victory 
of  Austerlitz  to  cheating  the  Austrians  out  of  a  bridge.  It 
is  evident  that  Blacher*s  real  offence  was  one  which  he  con- 
tinued to  repeat  till  the  enemy  was  safely  lodged  at  St. 
Helena* 

The  account  of  Josephine,  subsequently  to  her  divorce,  is 
also  very  unfavourable  to  her  husband.  She  is  frequently 
represented  as  sacrificing  herself  voluntarily  for  his  glory. 
General  Rapp  gives  a  more  probable  account  of  the  matter. 

**  All  the  members  of  the  Imperial  family  were,  however,  averse 
to  the  Austrian  alliance.    They  dreaded  the  subtlety  of  the  Vienna 
court,  and  foresaw  that  it  would  consent  and  lend  itself  to  any 
thing  the  Emperor  might  require,  until  a  favourable  opportunity 
should  occur,  when  the  mask  would  be  thrown  off,  and  Austria 
would  be  foremost  in  bringing  about  his  ruin ;  but  the  marriag6> 
was  determined  on,  and  remonstrances  were  useless,     I  wsb  ap-. 
pointed  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony :  this  was  no  trifling  favour^ 
for  a  great  part  of  the  court  was  obliged  to  mingle  with  the  crowd.' 
I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  had  no  right  to  expect  it,  as  1  had' 
indulged  in  some  reflections  on  the  divorce,  which  had  been  re« 
ported  to  the  Emperor.     I  felt  for  Josephine,  who  had  always. 
ptoved.  herself  amiable,  simple,  and  unassuming.    She  was  banished , 
to  Malniaison :  1  frequently  visited  her,  and  she  made  me  the  con- 
fidant of  her  sorrows.     I  have  seen  her  weep  for  hours  together ; 
she  spoke  of  her  littachment  for  Bonaparte,  rot  so  she  used  to  call , 
him  m  our  presence.     She  regretted  the  close  of  her  splendid 
ciU'eer :  this  was  very  natural/'    P.  151. 

It  is  perfectly  useless  to  talk  about  the  kindness  of  this 
man's  heart:  that  his  temper  was  not  unaccommodating,  es- 

Eecially  when  successful  and  flattered,  is  no  more  than  might 
e  expected.  The  General  gives  some  entertaining  instances  ; 
of  the  wit  by  which  Buonaparte  was  amused. 

**  One  evening,  after  the  battle  of  Wagram,  we  were  playii^  at ; 
vingUet^tm.  mpoleon  was  very  fpnd  of  this  game :  be  used  to  . 
try  to  deceive  those  he  was  playing  with,  and  was  much  amused 
at  the  tricks  he  played.  He  had  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  sgread  ; 
out  upon  the  table  befbre  him.  **  Happ,''  said  he,  '*  are  not  the  ' 
Yy^rmai:^  very  fond  of  these  little  Napoleons  P' — **  Yes,  Sire^  they 
liketfiefif  nnteh'  better  dum  tb^  gteat  'oneV*    P«  25*        r 
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**  One  day  I  was  soliciting  him  for  the  promotion  of  two  ofiicen: 
<  I  will  not  make  so  many  promotions/  said  he ;  *  Bertheir-  has 
|dr#ady  made  me  do  too  much  in  that  way.'  Th^n  tur'niog  to 
J^auriston ;  *  Lauriston,'  said  he,  '  we  did  not  get  on  so  fast  in 
our  time ;  did  we  ?  I  continued  for  many  years  in  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant  V — ^  That  may  be,  Sire,  but  you  have  since  made  up 
ikmously  for  your  lost  time.' — He  laughed  at  my  repartee,  and 
iny  request  was  granted."    P.  140 

**  At  length  we  entered  the  Polish  capital ;  the  King  of  Naples 
had  preceded  us,  ond  had  driven  the  Russians  from  the  city. 
Napoleon  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  The  Poles  thought  the 
moment  of  their  resuscitation  had  arrived,  and  that  their  wishes 
w^re  fulfilled.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  joy  they 
evinced,  and  the  respect  with  which  they  treated  us.  The  French 
troops,  however,  were  not  quite  so  well  pleased;  they  manifested 
the  greatest  repugnance  to  crossing  the  Vistula.  The  idea  of  want 
and  bad  weather  inspired  them  with  the  greatest  aversion  to  Poland: 
they  were  inexhaustible  in  their  jokes  and  epigrams  on  the  couotij. 
They  nevertheless  beat  the  Russians  in  the  marshes  of  Na^elskt  at 
Golyroin,  at  Pultusk,  and  subsequently  at  Eylau. 

**  At  a  review,  during  which  the  Poles  were  pressing  upon  qur 
troops,  a  soldier,  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice^  vented  imprecations  on 
the  country  and  the  bad  weather.  A  young  female  who'  was 
standing  by  said: — **  You  are  very  ungrateful  to  dislike  our  coun* 
|ry;  for  we  like  you  very  much.*'— •*  You  are  very  kind,"  replied 
the  soldier ;  "  but  if  you  wish  me  to  believe  you,  you  must  give  a 
good  dinner  to  me  and  my  comrade  here.''  The  friends  of  the 
young  woman  took  the  two  soldiers  home  and  regaled  them. 

^  The  French  soldiers  were  particularly  fond  of  passing  their 
jokes  at  the  theatre.  One  evening,  when  the  curtain  was  very  late 
of  rising,  a  grenadier,  who  was  among  the  spectators,  became  mipa- 
tient  at  the  delay.  **  Begin !"  he  called  out,  from  the  further  end 
pf  the  pit ;  <f  begin  directly,  or  I  will  not  cross  the  Vistula.*' 

**  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  was  driving  in  his  carriage  at  a  short 
distance  irom  Warsaw,  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  twelve  hours  elapsed 
before  he  could  be  extricated.  The  soldiers  who  were  much  out 
pf  humour,  enquired  who  he  was*  The  minister  for  fbreijgn  affiurs 
replied  an  individual  of  his  suite.  '  Why  does  he  come'  to  a 
pountry  like  this  with  his  diplomacy  V  said  one  of  the  soldi^rk  '  - 

*Mhe  Frencl)  troops  used  to  say  that  the  four  following  words 
^constituted  the  whple  language  of  the  Poles  i-^Kkba  ?  niema;woiMf 
^ara:  (some  bread?  there  is  none;  some  water?  we  will  go  and 
fetch  it.)     This  was  all  that  was  to  be  heard  in  Poland. 

<*  Napoleon  oqe  (lay  passed  by  a  column  of  infantry  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nasielsk,  where  the  troops  were  suffering  the  greateft 
privations,  on  accpunt  of  the  mud,  which  j^revented  the  arrival  of 
provisions*  ^  Papa,  kleba?'  exclaimed  a  soldier.  ^  Niema^*  le- 
plied  the  Emperor^  The  whple  Polumn  bufst  in|o  a  fit  of  laiigliter : 
they  asked  for  nothing  more.  TT^ 

ft  I  relate  these  9pecdoteF^  biecause  they  sh^w  the  1(1^3  of  abi^i) 
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wliich  animated  our  troops.     These  brave  ve'terans  deserved  more 
gratiti^de  than  they  obtained.  - 

'*  Napoleon  was  amused  with  these  jokes,  and  he  smiled  when- 
ever allusion  was  made  to  the  reluctance  of  the  army  to  cross  the 
Vistula."    P.  118. 

The  last  of  these  anecdotes  furnishes  one  among  a  hun-^ 
dred  instances  of  the  skill  with  which  Buonaparte  managed 
his  troops.  With  one  part  of  h^itnan  nature  he  was.tliorougbly 
acqnainted :  be  knew  what  might  be  done  by  appealing  to 
the  vanity  of  mankind ;  and  his  bulletins,  his  promotions, 
Iiis  regular  visits  to  the  wounded,  w^re  regarded  by  him  as 
30  many  of  his  military  resources,  and  may  be  considered  ^ 
so  many  instances  of  his  military  skill.  But  of  the  deeper 
feelings  and  more  violent  passions  Napoleon  knew  nothing. 
He  could  not  even  perceive  that  he  was  detested  throughout 
Europe,  and  that  his  tyranny  would  make  more  soldiers  ia 
Germany  than  his  conscription  made  in  France.  Rapp-de- 
clares  that  he  gave  the  Emperor  full  notice  of  the  state  of 
the  public  mind,  and  that  the  march  to  Moscow  was  unpo- 
pular among  the  leading  men  in  the  army,  Buonaparte  ar- 
rived at  Dantzic,  and  sent  immediately  for  the  governor* 

'*  He  asked  me  several  questions  respecting,  the  duty  of  .the 
fortress.  When  he  was  dressed^  and  his  valet-de.chambre  had 
left  the  room^  he  said,  '  Well,  General  Rapp,  the  Prussians  have 
become  our  allies,  and  the  Austrians  will  shortly  be  so  too*' 
*  Unfortunately,  Sire/  replied  I,  *  we  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
as  allies;  I  receive  complaints  against  our  troops  from  all q^uarters.* 
'  That  is  merely  a  passing  cloud,'  said  he:  ^  I  shall  see  whether 
Alexander  really  intends  to  go  to  war ;  I  will  avoid  it  if  I  can.' 
Then,  changing  the  conversation  all  at  once,  he  said,  <  Did  you 
observe  how  queer  Murat  looked  ?  he  seems  ill.*  I  replied,  *  No, 
Sire,  he  is  not  ill,  but  out  of  humour.' — *  Why  out  of  humour  f 
^aid  he;  '  is  he  not  satisfied  with  being  a  King  f^-— ^  He  says,  he  is 
not  a  King- — *  Why,  then,  does  he  act  so  like  a  fool  ?  ^  He  ought 
to  be  a  Frenchman,  and  not  a  Neapolitan.'  "    P.  1^5. 

"  In  the  evening  I  had  again  this  honour  of  supping  with  Na« 
poleoo,  the  King  of  Naples,  and  the  Prince  deNeufchatel. 
Napoleon  maintained  silence  for  a  long  time:  at  length^he suddenly 
asked  how  far  it  was  from  Dantzic  to  Cadiz*  ^  Tod '  ifw^  Sire>'  I 
replied.  *  Ah !  I  understand  you»  General,'  said  he ;  ^  but  we 
shall  be  further  off  a  few  months  hence.'— ^'  So  mUch  the  worse,'  I . 
added.  The.  King  of  Naples  and  the  Prince  de  Neufchatel  did 
not  speak  a  word.  '  I  see,  Grentlemen,'  said  Napoleon,,*  that  you 
do  not  wish  for  war.  The  King  of  Naplei^  does  not  like  to  leave 
his  beautiful  kingdom,  Berthier  wishes  to  hunt  at  Grbs  Bois,  and 
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'<  Murat  and  Bettbier  continued  to  observe  profound  silence; 
ih^  seemed  to  be  piqued  at  sometbing.  After  dinner  tbey  told 
me  tbat  I  bad  done  nght  to  speak  as  I  did  to  Napoleon.  '  But/ 
irAplfed  I, '  you  sbould  not  bave  allowed  me  to  speak  alone.'  " 

*P:  167. 

JUpp  seems  to  have  been  fully  sensible  of  the  boundless 
lonbition  of  his  master.  The  foregoing  is  not  the  only 
occasion  upon  which  the  passion  is  alluded  to  and  censured. 
At  their  first  Interview  after  the  return  from  Elba,  Buona- 
parte still  talked  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  world,  and  said 
that  he  should  have  recovered  it  by  the  battle  of  Dresden,  if 
every  one  had  done  his  duty.  In  short,  if  the  reader  wishes 
to  be  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  love  of  conquest,  we 
recommend  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Memoirs  of  Count  Rapp. 
They  are  somewhat  unconnected  and  desultor}*,  like  the  re- 
marks which  we  now  venture  to  make  upon  them ;  and  there  is 
more  eeotism  and  self-applause  than  we  expect  in  the  writings 
of  the  brave.  But  the  battles  in  which  the  biographer  was 
engaged,  namely,  the  whole  chain  of  victories  from  Ulm  to 
Borodino,  are  as  important  as  the  defence  of  Dantzic  is 
litopid.and  tiresome;  and  if  the  ex-governor  can  be  excused 
for  the  unnecessary  length  at  which  he  dwells  upon  this  scene 
of  his  exertions,  the  remainder  of  the  volume  will  stand  in 
need  of  no  apology,  Dantzic  was  defended  obstinately 
against  a  blockading,  and  bravely  against  a  besieging  force : 
but  we  do  not  feel  bound  to  believe  all  that  the  governor  tells 
ns  of  his  prodigies  of  valour  and  skill ;  and  in  common  with 
every  admirer  of  well-told  battles,  we  regret  that  Rapp  wa^ 
3hut  up  in  a  fortress,  instead  of  qualifying  himself  to  de- 
scribe Lntzen,  Bautzen,  Dresden,  and  Leipsic,  as  he  has 
described  Aspem,  Smolensko,  and  Borodino.  We  extract 
a  few  of  the  most  striking  passages. 

<<  The  affiiir  of  Smolensko  took  place.  The  battle  #a8  obstinate, 
the  caoDonade  vident.  The  Russians,  taken  in  flank  and  enfiladed, 
were  defeated.  They  could  not  defend  those  walb  which  go 
many  times  had  witnessed  their  victories;  they  evacuated  them; 
iMit  the  bridges  and  public  buildings  were  a  prey  to  the  flames. 
The  churches  in  particular  poured  out  torrents  of  fire  and  smoke. 
The  domeSy  the  spires  and  the  multitude  of  small  towers  which 
arose  above  the  confli^tion,  added  to  the  effect  of  the  picture, 
and  produced  those  ill.defined  emotions  which  are  only  to  be 
found  on  the  field  of  battle.  We  entered  the  place.  It  was  half 
coosomed,  of  a  barbarous  appearance,  encumbered  with  the  bodies 
of  the  dcttd  and  wounded,  which  the  flames  had  already  reached. 
The  spectacle  was  frightful.    What  a  tram  is  that  of  glory ! 

*'  We  were  obliged  to  turn  our  views  from  these  scenes  of 
ihiig^ter.  The  Russians  were  flving;  our  cavalry  rushed  to  the 
puFsuitt  andjoon  came  i^  with  the  retr-guard«    KodF alioaipted 
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to  make  a  stand ;  he  was  overwhelmed.^  Barclay  came  ferirafd 
with  his  masses.  We*  on  our  side,  received  reinforcements ;  the 
action  became  terrible :  Ney  attacked  in  front,  Junot  on  the  flank : 
the  enemy's  army  would  have  been  cut  off  if  the  Duke  had  pressed 
forward.     Wearied  with  not  seeing  him  appear,  Murat  ran  to  him, 

*  What  are  you  about  ?  Why  do  you  not  come  on  ?'  «  My  West» 
phalians  are  wavering.'  *  I  will  give  them  an  impetus.'  T!mi 
King  of  Naples  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  few  squadrons^charged^ 
end  overthrew  every  thing  that  opposed  him.  <  There  is  thy 
Marshal's  staff  half  guned ;  complete  the  work,  the  Russians  are 
lost.'  Junot  did  not  complete  it  ^  whether  from  fatigue  or  distrust, 
the  brave  of.  the  brave  slumbered  amidst  the  sound  of  the  cannon, 
and  the  enemy,  who  were  coming  up  to  support  their  rear,  again 
fell  back  on  their  line.  1  he  engagement  became  terrible ;  the 
brave  Gudin  lost  his  life,  and  the  Russian  army  escaped  us. 
Napoleon  visited  the  places  where  the  battle  had  been  fought.  '  It 
was  not  at  the  bridge— it  is  there — at  the  village,  where  the  eighth 
corps  ought  to  have  debouched — that  the  battle  hinged.  What 
was  Junot  doing  V  The  King  of  Naples  endeavoured  to  extenuate 
his  fault :  the  troops,  the  obstacles,  all  the  customair  common- 
places were  employed.  Berthier,  who  had  always  loved  the  Duke^ 
interested  himself  for  him ;  Caulincourt  did  the  same.  Every  one 
pleaded  to  the  utmost  in  favour  of  a  brave  man  who  could  be  re- 
proached with  nothing  but  a  moment  of  forgetfulness.  But  the 
advantages  we  had  lost  were  too  great.    Napoleon  sent  for  me. 

*  Junot  has  just  lost  for  ever  his  MarshaFs  staff.*  "    P.  190. 

The  battle  of  Borodino  was  still  more  terrific,  and  is  de- 
scribed, if  possible,  with  greater  spirit. 

<<  Night  came  on.  I  was  in  attendance ;  I  slept  in  Napoleon's  tent. 
The  part  where  he  slept  was  generally  separated  by  a  partition  of 
doth  from  that  which  was  reserved  for  the  aide-de-camp  in  attend- 
ance. The  Emperor  slept  very  little :  I  waked  him  several  times 
to  give  him  in  reports  and  accounts  from  (he  advanced  posts,  which 
all  proved  to  him  that  the  Russians  expected  to  be  attacked.  At 
three  in  the  morning  he  called  a  valet  de  chambre,  and  made  him 
bring  some  punch ;  I  had  the  honour  of  taking  some  widi  him.  He 
asked  me  if  I  had  slept  well;  I  answered,  that  the  nights  were 
already  cold,  that  I  had  often  been  awaked.  He  said,  <  We  shall 
hav4  an  a^ir  to  day  with  this  famous  Kutusow.  You  recollect,  no 
doubti  that  it  was  he  who  commanded  at  Branau,  in  the  campaign 
of  Austerlitz.  Il[e  remained  three  weeks  in  that  place,  without  leav* 
ing  his  chamber  once.  He  did  Hot  even  get  on  horseback  to  see 
the  fortifications.  General  Benigsen,  though  as  old^  is  a  more 
vigorous  fellow  than  he.  I  do  not  know  why  Alexander  has  not 
sent  this  Hanoverian  to  replace  Barclay.'  He  took  a  glass  of 
punch,  read  some  reports,  and  added,  *  Well,  Rapp,  do  you  think 
that  we  shall  manage  our  concerns  properly  to-day  {' — *  There  is 
not  the  least  doubt  of  it,  Sire ;  we  have  exhausted  all  our  re* 
eources,  we  are  obliged  to  conquer.'  Nq^le^  amtioiied  bis  dis^ 
course,  and  replied :  <  Fortune  ie  a  libend  miatresr;  I  have  often 
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$md  80»  aad.  begin-  to  experience  it.* — *  Your  Majesty  rccollecti 
that  you  did  me  the  honour  to  tell  me  at  Smolensko,  that  the  glass 
was  fiilly  that  it  must  be  drunk  off/-^*  It  is  at  present  the  ease 
more  than  ever:  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  The  army  moreover 
]enow8  its  situation;  it  knows  that  it  can  only  find  provisions  at 
Moscow,  and  that  it  has  not  more  than  thirty  leagues  to  go.  This 
poor  army  is  much  reduced,  but  what  remains  of  it  is  good ;  my 
guard  besides  is  untouched.'  He  sent  for  Prince  Berthier,  and 
transacted  business  till  half-past  five.  We  mounted  on  horseback : 
the  trumpets  sounded,  the  drums  were  beaten ;  and  as  soon- as  the 
treops  knew  it,  there  was  nothing  but  acclamations.  ^  It  is  -the  en- 
thasiam  of  Austerlitz.     Let  the  proclamation  be  read.* 

■ 

^Soldiers! 

.  ^  This  is  the  battle  that  you  have  so  long  wished  for !  Hencc- 
finth  victory  depends  on  you ;  we  want  her  ;  she  will  give  us  abun- 
dance of  good  winter  quarters,  and  a  quiet  return  to  our  country. 
Behave  yourselves  as  at  Austerlitz,  at  Friedland,  at  Witepsk,  at 
Smolensko ;  and  let  the  remotest  posterity  quote  your  conduct  on 
this  day,  and  let  it  be  said  of  you,  *  he  was  at  that  great  battle 
under  the  walls  of  Moscow.' 

<'  The  acclamations  redoubled  ;  the  troops  were  incessantly  de- 
manding to  fight ;  the  action  soon  began. 

^*  The  wings  were  composed  of  Italians  and  Poles ;  Napoleon 
acted  on  the  left  of  the  enemy's  masses*  Beyond  this  we  had  no 
precise  information ;  women,  children,  old  people,  cattle,  all  had 
disappeared ;  there  was  not  a  person  left  who  could  give  us  the 
least  information.  Ney  marched  towards  the  enemy,  and  broke 
through  them  with  that  force,  that  impetuosity,  of  whiclv  he  hfid 
given  so  many  proofs.  We  carried  the  three  redoubts  which  sup- 
ported the  enemy.  He  came  up  witii  fresh  troops ;  confusion  be- 
gan in  our  ranks ;  we  gave  up  two  of  these  works ;  the  last  even 
was  in  danger.  The  Russians  already  crowned  the  crest  of  the 
ditches*  The  King  of  Naples  sees  the  danger,  flies  to  the  spot, 
dights  from  his  horse,  enters,  mounts  the  parapet ;  he  calls  and 
animates-the  soldrers.  The  redoubt  is  strengthened,  the  fire  be- 
cknnes  terrible,  the  assailants  dare  not  try  the  assault.  Some  squad- 
rons appear ;  Mnrat  mounts  his  horse,  charges,. routs  the  columns 
scattered  over  the  plain.  We  retake  the  retrenchments,  and 
finally  establish  ourselves  in  them.  This  trait  of  boldtiess  decided 
the  fate  of  the  day. 

■General  Compang  had  just  been  wounded ;  1  went  to  take  the 
dommand  of  his-  division.  It  made  a  part  of  the  corps  d'armee  of 
Marshal  Davoust*  It  had  already  taken  one  of.  the  entrenched 
positions  of  the  enemy;  it  had  also  suffered  much.  I  cohsi^ited, 
on  my  arrival,  with  Marshal  Ney,  whose  right  I  supported.  Our 
troops  were  in  confusion,  we  rallied  them,  we  rushed  headlong  on 
the  Russians,  we  made  them  expiate  their  success.  Neither  dis- 
charges of  caunon  nor  musquetry  could  stop  us.  TTie  infaptry^  the 
^lEvalryj  charged  w?th  fury  fironl  one  extr^'ty  of  the  <Ii4e  tp  the' 
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i)ther.  I  had  never  before  seen  such  carnage.  We  had  incliiied 
too  much  towards  the  right ;  the  King  of  Naples  remained  ah»tie, 
exposed  to  the  havoc  of  the  batteries^  of  Scnainskoe.  *  He  had  no- 
thing but  cavalry;  a  deep  ravine  separated  him  from  the  village: 
it  was  not  easy  to  take  it,  but  it  was  necessary  to  do  so  under  pain 
of  being  swept  away  by  the  grape-shot.  General  Belliard,  who 
only  perceives  a  screen  of  light  cavalry,  conceives  the  design  of 
driving  it  off  and  moving  by  the  left  on  the  redoubt.  *  Run  to 
Latour  Maubourg,'  Murat  said  to  him ;  <  tell  him  to  take  a  bri* 
gade  of  French  and  Saxon  cuirassiers,  tp  pass  the  ravine,  to  put  all 
to  the  sword,  to  arrive  at  full  gallop  at  the  back  of  tho  redoubt, 
and  to  spike  all  the  cannon.  If  he  should  fail.  Jet  him  return  in 
the  same  direction.  You  shall  place  a  battery  of  forty  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  a  part  of  the  reserve  to  protect  the  retreat.'  Latour 
Maubourg  put  himself  in  movement,  routed,  dispersed  the  Rus- 
sians, and  made  himself  master  of  the  works.  Friant  came  up  to 
occupy  them.  All  the  reserve  passed,  and  established  itself  on  the 
left  of  the  village.  There  remained  a  last  retrenchment,  which 
took  us  in  flank  and  commanded  our  position.  The  reserve  had 
taken  one,  it  thought  that  it  could  take  another*  Caulincourt 
advanced,  and  spread  far  and  wide  confusion  and  death.  He  fall^ 
suddenly  on  the  redoubt,  and  gets  possession  of  it.  A  soldier 
hidden  in  an  embrasure  stretched  him  dead.  He  slept  the  sleep  of 
the  brave ;  he  was  not  a  witness  of  our  disasters. 

Every  thing  was  in  flight;  the  fire  had  ceased,  the  carnage  had 
paused.  General  Belliard  went  to  reconnoitre  a  wood  situated  at 
some  distance.  He  perceived  the  road  which  converged  <m  us ;  It 
was  covered  with  troops  and  convoys,  which  were  retreating.  If 
they  had  been  intercepted,  all  the  right  of  the  enemy's  army  hJEtd 
been  taken  in  the  segment  in  which  it  was  placed.  He  came  and 
informed  Murat  of  it.  *  Run  and  give  an  account  of  it  to  the  Em- 
peror,' said  the  Prince.  He  went,  but  Napoleon  did  not  think  the 
ipoment  come.  *  I  do  not  see  sufficiently  clear  on  my  chess-board ; 
I  expect  news  from  Poniatowski.  Return,  examine,  ■  come  back.^ 
The  General  returned,  indeed,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  Ruscian 
guard  was  advancing ;  infantry,  cavalry,  all  were  coming  up  to  re- 
new the  attack.  The  Genera!  had  only  time  to  collect  a  few  pieces^ 
of  cannon.  *  Grape  shot,  grape-shot,  and  nothing  but  grape- 
shot,'  he  said  to  the  artillerymen.  The  firing  began ;  its  effect  was 
terrible ;  in  one  instant  the  ground  was  covered  with  dead.  The 
shattered  column  was  dissipated  like  a  shadow.  It  did  not  fire  oixe 
shot.  Its  artillery  arrived  a  few  monaents  after ;  we  got  possession 
of  it.  The  battle  was  gained,  but  the  firing  was  still  terrible.  The 
balls  and  shots  were  pouring  down  by  my  side.  In  the  spac6  of  one 
hour  I  wa^  struck  four  times,  first  with  two  shots,  rather  slightly, 
then  with  a  bullet  on  the  left  arm,  which  carried  awaj  the  sleeve 
of  my  coat  and  shirt  close  to  my  skin.  I  was  then  at  the  head  of, 
the  sixty-first  regiment,  which  I  had  known  in  Upper  Egypt» 
Uliere  were  a  few  officers  present  who  were  there  i  it  way  rather' 
singular  to  meet  beire.    I  soon  received  a  fourthwoon^;  'si  bW* 
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■Iruck  tme  <m  my  left  hip  and  threv  me  headlong  from  my  horse  :— 
h.mtm  the  twenty-aecood.  I  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field  of  battle : 
laiformel  Marshal  Ney  of  it,  his  troops  were  mixed  with  mine. 

General  Dessaix,  the  only  general  of  that  division  who  was  not 
wounded,  succeeded  me ;  a  moment  after  he  had  his  arai  broken ; 
Friaot  was  not  wounded  till  afterwards. 

}  was  dressed  by  the  surgeon  of  Napoleon,  who  also  came  him- 
self io  Tisit  roe.  '  Is  it,  then,  always  your  turn  ?  How  are  things 
going  on  ?'  *  Sire,  I  believe  that  you  will  be  obliged  to  make  your 
gosura  charge.'  '  I  shall  take  good  care  not  to  do  so.  I  do  not 
frith  to  see  it  destroyed.  I  am  sure  to  gain  the  battle  without  its 
tdong  a  part.'  It  did  not  charge  in  e£Fect,  with  the  exception  of 
thirty  pieces  of  cannon  which  did  wonders. 

**  The  day  ende4;  fifty  thousand  men  lay  on  the  field  of  battle. 
A  multitude  of  generals  were  killed  and  wounded:  we  had  forty 
disabled.  We  made  some  prisoners,  took  some  pieces  of  cannon : 
this  result  did  not  compensate  for  the  losses  which  it  bad  cost  us." 
P.  fiOl. 

Thin  is  a  long  extract,  bat  it  was  too  interesting  to 
be  out  in  half.  The  retreat  from  Moscow  is  treated  with 
equal  ability,  and  its  horrors  thrown  more  into  the  shade 
than  in  the  miyority  of  preceding  narratives.  But  one  on- 
amiable'  trait  in  Buonaparte's  character  is  conspicooos 
throughout  the  whole  of  it :  he  was  constantly  endeavooring 
to  shift  the  blame  of  his  reverses  from  himself  to  those  who 
acrved  him  but  too  well.  Junot,  as  we  have  just  aeen,  was 
disgraced  for  not  .performing  impossibilities ;  Rapp,  who 
diatinguished  himself  particularly  in  the  retreat,  was  told 
Umi  some  of  the  principal  personages  of  the  army,  were  ''  a 
set  of  tragedy  kings,  without  energy^  courage,  or  moral 
fbroe.''  And  Ney,  who  on  this  occasion  was  praised  to  the 
very  skies,  was  represented  afterwards  as  the  sole  anthor  of 
Am  defeats  at  Quatre-Bras  and  Waterloo. 

On  the  whole.  General  Rapp  has  worked  -no  alteriation  in 
ovr  opinion  of  Napoleon's  character.  He  was  mad  with  the 
love  of  power,  and  cared  not  at  what  cost  it  was  secured. 
Birt  his  capacityi  his  application,  his  knowledge,  were  pretty 
moh  npon  a  par  with  his  ambition ;  and  we  feel  relieved  at 

that  he  cannot  again  overrun  the  world. 
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.  mut  Canada  in  1818  and  1810.    By  John  M.  Duncan^ 

A.B.    In  two  Volumes  8vo.  16s.    Hurst  and  Co.    1823. 

Iv  some  duaunution  has  taken  place  in  the  political  interest 
wUch  we  fisel  respecting  the  Uiiited  States  of  AjaaetricA,  the 
fftf  if  Ailed  up  by  an  increased  attention  to  tbwr  Uteris 
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tore/  religioDy  and  morals.  No  inconsiderable  part  of  ov 
preceding  number  was  devoted  to  transatlantic  afflurs,  y^- 
oar  table  is  still  covered  with  the  fruits  of  the  AmerieiBii 
press.  To  say  nothing  of  polemics,  pbilosbphyy  historji 
and  politics,  we  are  two  novels  and  a  volume  of  metaphysfcf 
in  arrear;  and  we  almost  despair  of  recovering  so  nnch  lost 
ground.  But  with  a  hope  of  enlightening  our  readers  upoa 
the  state  of  America,  we  shall  beg  leave  to  introduce  them  to^ 
Mr.  Duncan,  a  traveller  who  communicates  some  new  infer*. 
maliQUy  and  draws  a  more  favourable  picture  of  the  land  of 
his  perigrination  than  the  Fearons,  and  Fauxs,  and  others 
lovers  of  insubordination.  ' 

Having  visited  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Ballt-, 
more,  and  Washington,  Mr.  Duncan  proceeded  to  the  Lakes, 
descended  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec,  repeated  bis  visit: 
to  New  York,  and  returned  to  Glasgow.     We  could  not< 
help  suspecting,  on  the  first  perusal  of  his  letters,  that  he  was 
employed  in  some  missionary  capacity — so  minute  are  his 
attentiocis  to  the  spiritual  state  of  the  Americans-^and  sa 
dogmatical  his  decisions  upon  the  merits  of  their  teacheiiu' 
But  we  are  happy  to  understand  that  this  is  a  mistake ;  Mr* 
Duncan,  we  are  assured,  was  not  the  agent  of  any  c^  our. 
travelling  dealers  in  schism^  but  was  honestly  engaged  in  (he . 
duties  of  a  private  calling.     His  theological  lectures,  tbere^.^ 
fore,  which  are  somewhat  more  frequent  than  could  havui) 
been  desired,  must  be  attributed  to  the  natural  bent  of  hit. 
genius ;  and  he  need  not  despair  of  seeing  the  day  wbwi : 
Chalmers  and  Irving  shall  find  him  an  able  coadjutor  in  their . 
epdeavours  to  batter  down  the  Church  of  England. 

To  begin,  however,  with  the  meritorious  parts  of  his  tour 
and  his  character.    He  seems  to  write  with  great  sincerity; 
and  he  admires  and  praises  America  without  hating  or  diB* 
paraging  his  native  land.    Some  of  his  sketches  are  neatly, 
penned ;  and  we  feel  disposed  to  place  great  reliance  upon 
his  statement  of  the  facts,  which  were  submitted  to  his  notice. 
As  specimens  of  his  mode  of  writing,  we  extract  his  account, 
of  the  proclamation  of  peace,  and  his  description  of  the  town ; 
of  New  Haven.'    They  are  favourable  samples,  but  there  ai^ 
other  passages  of  nearly  equal  merit. 

**  It  was  a  joyful  evening  when  the  tidings  of  peace  readied  > 
New  York !    1  have  heard  it  spoken  of  oftener  tnan  once,  and  - 
each  narrator  seemed   to  paint  in  more  glowing  colours  than 
another,  the  effect  which  the  unexpected  inteUigence  produced 
throughout  the  city.    A  dergyman  told  me  that  he  was  sitting  in 
his  study  after  dinner,  ruminating  with  gloomy  despondency  en^ 
the  prospect  which  seemed  before  them.     The  country  was  in  dM 
utmost  distress ;  the  tntercouvse  between  one  district  of  it  and 
another  almost  broken  up,  llie  mcrdumt  vessds  rotting  in  At 
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hontf  and  business  of  every  kind  at  a  stand.     Government  was' 
•oarcely  able  with  all  its  exertions  to  raise  the  necessary  supph'es ; 
the  secretary  of  the  navy  had  talked  of  having  recourse  to  im- 
pressment to  man  the  ships  of  war ;  in  some  of  the  Eai^ern  States 
a  dissolution  of  the  Federal  compact  was  openly  and  everyvrhere 
talked  of;  and,  what  to  the  individual  alluded  to  was  more  imme- 
diately disiressingy  many  of  the  members  of  his  congregation,  and 
thousands  of  his  fellow  citizens,  were  reduced  to  poverty  and  want ; 
while  the  latest  despatches  from  Ghent  gave  not  the  slightest  hope 
of  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  While  in  the  very  act  of  contemplating 
these  miseries  of  war,  and  anticipating  the  approach  of  yet  greater 
distress,  he  heard  an  unusual  bustle  in  the  street ;  and  going  to  the 
window  he  threw  it  up  and  looked  over.     People  were  running 
baekwards  and  forWards,  gathering  into  knots  and  talking  with  the 
utaioit  earnestness,  then  separating  and  going  away.     He  ffheught 
that  it  might  be  a  fire,  althouah  he  could  not  account  for  the  silence 
of  the  church  bells  ; — watchmg  the  first  person  that  approached 
he  called  out  to  him  *  What  is  the  matter  ?'  *  Peace  Sh*  1'  shouted 
the  replier,  *  Peace!  Peace!'—*  Peace,  exclaimed  the  minister  in 
astonishment,  is  it  possiUe !'     Down  he  hurried  to^  the  coffee^ 
room,  to  learn  how  the  news  had  come,  and  what  reliance  was 
placed  on  them.    The  oofiee-room  was  in  the  utmost  commotion, 
every  one  congratulating  another,  and  asking  questions  without 
waiting  for  a  reply.      A  British  sloop  of  war  had  arrived  with  a 
fl^  01  truce  at  Sandy  Hook,  and  had  brought  the  cheering  tidings 
that  the  prefiniminaries  of  peace  were  signed,  and  that  no  doubt 
was^  entertained  as  to  their  speedy  ratification.     It  was  enough ; 
—despondency  gave  place  to  joy  and  gratitude,  and  the  welcome 
seand  spreading  like  wildfire  through  the  city,  old  and  young  re. 
echoed  the  announcement.    Troops  of  boys  paraded  the  streets 
shouting  Peace!  Peace!  Peace!  and  on  the  approach  of  evening, 
the  citizens  with  one  consent  lighted  up  their  windows,  uad  a  spon- 
taneous and  universal  iilumination  blazed  along  the  streets,  trom 
the  Battery  to  Greenwich.'*     P.  275. 

**  There  is  nothing  in  Britain  that  bears  any  resemblance  to  a 
New  England  town,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  convey  to  you  an  adequate 
idea  of  its  singular  neatness. 

**  1  he  houses  are  generally  of  wood,  painted  white,  and  deco- 
rated with  Venetian  blinds  of  a  brilliant  green.  I'he  solid  frame- 
work of  the  walls  is  covered  externally'  with  thin  planks,  called  by 
Americans  clapboards,  which  overlap  each  other  from  tlie  eaves 
downward,  and  serve  efiectually  to  exclude  rain.  The  roof  is 
co^€»«d*wiUi  shingles,  which  are  thin  slips  of  wood  put  oh  like 
slates^  and  painted  of  a  dark  blue.  The  buildings  are  ift  general 
about  two  stories*  in  height ;  the  door  is  decorated  with'  ac  neat 
poitlco;  and  very  frequently  a  projecting  piazza,  most  grateful  in  ' 
hot  weather,  with  benches  under  it,  extends  along  the'whc^e  fh>nt 
of'the  house.  Mouldings  and  minute  decorations  of  various  kinds 
avc^' carried  rotavA  the  principal  projections.  A  gardeil  is  not  un*i 
fi<e^ent  behind^  and  a  neat  wooden  railing  in  front,  miihiing  ^ 
grM  flbi  and  a.  few  tre^.    Such  houses  if^dld  sdon'tbob  ru^ty 
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and  \Yeiither  beaten,  were  they  in  our  dinoate,  but  they:eDjoy  here 
a  purer  atmostphere,  and  the  smoke  of  coal  fires  is  unknown.  Tb^ 
painting  is  renewed  about  oncQ  a  jeafi  which  serves  to  preserve 
the  wood  for  a  long  time.  . 

"  The  churches,  or  meeting  houses  as  they  are  more  generally 
called,  are  in  the  smaller  towns  also  of  wood,  and  with  the  additioii 
of  a  steeple  and  a  gilt  weatliercock,  resetnble  very  much  the  othef 
buildings.  In  the  large  .towns  they  are  of  brick  or  stone,,  but 
retafn  in  almost  all  cases  the  green  Venetian  blinds  upon  the 
windows. 

"  The  streets  a4re  wide  and  generally  run  off,  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  frona  a  large  open  square  covered  with  green 
turf,  in  the  centre  of  the  town;  the  churches,  town-house»  and 
an  inn  or  two,  not  unfrequently  front  this  green.  Gravel  waUu 
skirt  many  of  the  streets,  and  occasionally  rows  of  limes,  ot 
ppplars.  The  agreeable  succession  of  gardens,  grass  plots,  trees^ 
foot;  walks,  and  buildings,  gives  an  air  of  rural  quietness  ta  the 
tuTjirn ;  and  the  open  space  which  frequently  intervenes  betweeii 
one  house  and  another,  prevents  much  of  the  danger  which 
would  otherwise  arise  from  fire.  Every  thing  betokens  an  unr 
usual  sliare  of  homely  simplicity  and  comfort,  and  the  absence 
at  once  of  great  riches  and  of  great  poverty. 

**  New  Haven  possesses  most  of  the  distinctive  peculiarities 
which  I  have  now  noticed,  but  combines  with  them  much  of 
the  compactness,  durability,  and  bustle,  which  we  usually  con-; 
aider  inseparable  from  a  town.  The  churches  and  a  great  many' 
of  the  dwelling  houses  are  of  brick,  a  few  even  of  stone,  ana 
two  or  three  of  the  streets  are  very  closely  built.  The  numerous 
buildings  also  of  Yale  College,  all  of  brick,  and  constructed  witb 
regularity  and  neatness,  complete  its  claims  to  superiority*  Tha 
population  of  New  Haven  is  about  7000."     P.  93.  : 

We  coald  wish  that  Mr.  Dancan,  had  confined  himsc'f  to^ 
such  descriptions  as  these.  Unfortunately  he  presumes  upon^ 
success  in  one  undertaking,  and  ventures  upon  another  tor 
which  be  has  no  call.  He  gives  ns,  for  instance,  a  long,  and 
not  an  uninteresting  account,  of  Yale  College ;  compares  it 
with  that  ne  plus  ultra,  of  Academies,  Glasgow  Coltege,  and 
assures  as  that,  though  Yale  will  not  produce  "  many  wrang- 
lers in  .Mathematics  to  surpass  those  of  Cambridge,  or 
giants  in  Greek  Literature,  to  wrest  the  palm  from  those  oif 
Oxford/'  yet,  that  it  "  will  probably,  send  forth  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  men  whose  minds  are  steadily  trained  to  order  and. 
activity,  and  stored  with  those  elements  of  knowledge  which, 
are  available,  in  almost  every  situation."  We  have  not 
the  least  wish  to  depreciate,  Yale  or  Harvard,  or  even  the 
College  of  Glasgow.  We  believe  that  the  American-  seiiii^> 
naries  are  ss  good  as  the  circumstances  of  the:  country  witt 
permit:  that  their  delects  are:  understood'  and  aicknow- 
ledged  ,by..ti|eii;  utmogers,  and.wHI.  be  remedied  as  speedily  afs" 
posiuJile.     Wbile:;such  is   tlie  stsite  of  aSkirs  in  Auv^tU:^* 
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«  yoimg  maii  from  Oiaiigow»  pays  a  visity  U^  the  United 
States,  and  solemnly  pronoances  their  Academies,  soperior 
to  the  Etiglish  Univei  sites ;  with  whose  papils,  he  has  never 
associated;  with  wjiose  discipliDe  he  is  entirely  nnaa- 
qnainted;  and  in  whose  studies  and  effects  he  is  jast  as  much 
Ht  home,  as  one  of  our  Oxford  talors  woald  be  in  the  regu- 
lation of  a  printer's  office,  which  is  Mr.  Dancan^s  domes- 
tic business ;  or  getting  orders  in  the  book  line,  which  was 
his  Transatlantic  occupation!  We  do  not  quarrel  with 
Mr*  Duncan  for  national  predilections.  Such  feelings  are 
generally  praiseworthy  and  always  excoseable.  Bat  they  do 
not  justify  him  in  pronouncing  a  positive  opinion  upon  a 
subject  of  which  he  is  entirely  ignorant  What'eyer  he  may 
have  been  told  by  the  Northern  literati,  respecting  the  supe- 
riority of  their  Schools  and  Universities;  is  he  simple  enough 
to  suppose  that  they  believe  one  word  of  wh'at  they  say,  while 
tiiey  send  their  sons  to  England,  whenever  they  can  aflford  it? 
'  Upon  the  religiods  sentiments  of  Mr.  Duncan,  we  must 
speaK  in  stronger  terms.  Christianity  seems  to  occupy  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  thoughts,  and  we  doubt  not,  that 
he  is  sincere  in  his  profession  of  it.  But  his  ignorance  and 
bigotnr  are  such,  that  his  very  types  must  blush  for  him. — ^To 
what  he  calls  Evangelical  religion,  he  is  a  devoted  fearless 
knight,  but  the  utter  destruction  of  Bishops  and  organs, 
most  have  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  his  baptismal  vow. 
Of  the  infidels,  who  abound  in  America,  Mr.  Duncan  speaks 
little,  and  tenderly;  of  the  Socinians,  whose  numbers  are 
regretted  by  him,  he  on  the  whole,  takes  little  notice ;  but 
upon  the  Episcopalians,  whether  English,  Canadian,  or- Ame- 
rican, he  vents  the  full  blackness  of  his  ink : — ^Witness  the 
following  passage  in  the  accounts  of  Quebec  and  New  York. 

'^  To  the  aspect  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  I  have  during  both  visits  paid  considerable  attention, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  giving  a  Very  un- 
fiivourable  report  of  it.  There  are  in  Quebec,  as  in  Montreal, 
four  places  of  worship,  an  EpiscopiEdian,  a  Scodsh,  a  Methodnl, 
and  an  Independent;  in  Montreal  in  place  of  the  Ihdependentj 
there  is  a  Burgher  congregation. 

*'  In  the  Episcopalian  churches  the  doctrine  which  was  preached, 
so  far  as  I  could  judge,  was  decidedly  subversive  of  the  dis. 
tinguishing  principles  of  the  gospel  declaration,  '  By  grace  are 
ye  saved,  through  faith;  and  that  not  of  youraelves,  it  is  the 
gift  of  God.»"    Vol.  II.  P.  217. 

«  A  year  er  two  ago  there  was  a  Bible  Society  esUblished  in 
Quebec,  but  its  existence  was  of  short  duration.  '  The  *  Lord 
£shop*  was,  it  is  said,  of  that  class  of  Episcopalian^  who  con- 
template  with  akrm  the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  withool  the 
fualifying  ministrations  of  the  book  of  Cdnttaon  Pinter;  and 
mB  pastoral  auUuHriiy  hviing  m  imna  ikv^  w  xAm  ianetlottid. 
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or  being  supposed  to  sanction,  its  reprobation,  the  institution 
toon  expired.  To  the  same  ecclesiastical  digpitary  is  attributed 
the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  establish  Lancasterian  schools.  The 
measure  was  in  contemplation,  and  my  informant  assured  me 
that  there  was  every  reason  to  have  expected  the  co-operation, 
or  at  least  the  permission,  of  the  Romish  Bishop;  but  the  Pro- 
testant one  having  refused  his  patronage,  it  was  followed  by  a 
corresponding  disapproval  from  his  brother  prelate.''  Vol.  II. 
P.  221.'' 

*^  Of  the  Episcopal  clergymen  whom  I  have  occasionally 
heard  in  New  York,  there  is  one  whose  piety  and  earnestness 
I  cannot  but  esteem."     Vol.  II.  P.  356. 

^  The  prevalent  theology  of  this  body  is  at  prsesent  decidedly 
and  avowedly  Arminian,  and  its  ecclesiastical  spirit  is  the  very 
highest  of  high  church ;  the  more  intolerantly  so,  perhaps,  from' 
its  being  totally  destitute  of  Government  patronage  and  support, 
and  enjoyiug  no  privileges  which  are  not  common  to  the  most 
democratic  of  the  surrounding  sects.  Among  its  clergy  I  have 
already  noticed  two  distinguished  exceptions  in  regatd  to  doctrine; 
and  although  these  are  all  that  have  fallen  within  my  personal  ob- 
setvation,  I  am  informed  that  there  are  a  few  others  no  less  de- 
cided. These  minbters  I  have  reason  to  believe  dissent  no  less 
sincerely  from  the  prevalent  exclusive  spirit  in  ecclesiastical  poli- 
tics* Its  bishops  are,  without  exception,  characterized  by  un* 
swerving  adherence  to  the  dominant  opinions."   Vol.  II.  P»  362. 

''  Holding  such  principles,  it  very  naturally  follows  that  in  their 
zeal  for  making  converts,  it  is  not  so  much  the  extension  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  word  of  God  which  they  have  at  heart,  as  the 
enlargement  of  '  our  church/  as  their  writers  in  all  their  publica- 
tions invariably  style  it."    Vol.  II.  P.  365. 

On  these  delectable  specimens  of  evangelical  charity,  we 
shall  venture  to  make  one  or  two  remarks.  The  bishop  of 
Quebec,  although  a  bishop,  has  warned  his  clergy  as  earnestly 
against  mere  moral  preaching,  as  any  **  giant"  from  Glasgow 
or  •'  wrangler"  from  Yale.  The  Lancastrian  schools,  of 
coarse,  he  does  not  patronize ;  but  where  w.as  Mr.  Duncain's 
oandour,  or  rather  his  common  honesty,  and  fair  dealing, 
when  he  omitted  taking  notice  of  the  Bible  Society,'  and  other 
Institations  which  his  lordship  supports  ?  Lastly,  as  to  their 
being  only  one  or  two  episcopalian  clergymen  in  the  United 
States  who  sincerely  preach  the  gospel,  we  refer  Mr.  Duncan 
to  the  article  in  our  last  number,  and  defy  even  his  **  orderly, 
active,"  **  well  stored,"  and  ^'available"  mind  to  show  that 
the  church  of  which  it  treats  is  exposed  to  the  charge  of  nil- 
evangelicalism.  The  only  excuse  the  good  man  can  make  is, 
that  he  has  been  frightened  out  of  his  wits  by  an  organ  !«-that 
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such  16  the  fact  we  infer  from  the  following  passsigea.  They 
show  the  ruling  passion  of  his  mind,  and  we  ate  ttncertain 
whether  he  most  deserves  to  be  pitied,  or  to  be  laughed  at. 

<<In  one  of  the  congregational  churches  they  have  recently 
mtroduced  the  organ,  as  an  auxiliary  in  Psalmody ;:  but  a  spe* 
cial  stipulation  has  been  made  by  the  more  aged  and  le«  co- 
ihusiastic  in  harmonics,  that  no  voluntary  is  ever  to  break  in  upon 
the  solemnity  of  worship,  or  mar  its  intellectual  character ;  the 
instrument  is  allowed  to  lead  sind  harmonize  the  voicjes  of  the 
congregation,  but  to  do  nothing  more."     Vol*  !•  P..12Jlt 

**  How  inconsistent  with  every  right  idea  of  soeial  worship, 
to  see  a  man  after  the  service  was  over  unscrewing  a  clarionet, 
putting  the  pieces  into  a  leathern  bag,  and  with  the  utmost  in- 
difference and  unconcern  stuffing  the  whole  into  his  pocket  !'* 
Vol.  I.  P.  88. 

'  The  introduction  of  an  organ  into  a  congregational  church 
is  worse  than  the  rapid  increase  and  high  chariacler  of  Epis- 
copalians. The  squeaking  of  the  joints  of  an  anti-christian 
clarionet,  as  it  was  deliberately  taken  to  pieces,  wiped,  and 
pat  into  a  bag,  is  enough  to  set  the  teeth  on  edge  throughout 
the  whole  University  of  Glasgow. 
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12mo.    83  pp.    Is.    Hunt.    1823. 

^  If  I  be  not  ashamed  of  my  soldiers,'^  says  Falstaff,  ''I 
am  a  soused  gurnet."  It  appears  pretty  plainly,  in  spite  of 
all  Lord  Byron's  bravados,  that  the  repeated  sousings  which 
he  has  received  from  different  quarters,  and  the. diminution 
of  his  literary  fame,  as  admitted  even  by  himself  in  the  pre- 
sent Cantos,  and  in  former  passages  of  Don  Juan,  have 
operated  in  disgusting  him  also  witib  his:  ragged  regiment  of 
ex-English  associates,  and  inspired  him  with  the  intention  of 
^^  purging  and  living  cleanly." 

"  Wer't  not  for  laughing,  we  could  pity  him."  He  can 
hardly  be  ignorant  that  his  hero  is  sunk  from  the  Dpn  Juan 
of  Moliere,  into  the  *^  Giovanni  in  London"  of  the  minor 
theatres,  the  humble  second  to  Tom,  Jerry,  and  Logic; 
and  that  his  works,  banished  from  the  polite  sanctam  of  Al« 
bemarle- street,  are  gibetted  in  effigy  m  every  twopenny 
book-stall,  side  by  side  with  grim  wood-cnts  of  Hunt  and 
Thnrtell,  and  the  features  of  our  poor .  old  friend  Grimaldi 
Cworthy,  alas  !  of  better  company),  grinning  at  the  head  of 
Fairburn's  Songster. 

The  facetious  association  of 

^*  Don  Juan,  three  mops,  and  a  pail," 
in  the  well-known  song  of  Country  Comnussigaa,,  i»  now 
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become  justified  by  matter  of  fact;  the  circnliation  of  D«tt 
Juan  being  chiefly  confined  to  that  *'  operative  class/'  whose 
wives  and  daogfaters  are  their  own  houseraaida.  ; 

Now  it.  is  natural  enough  that .  Lord  Byron,  apprized  of 
these  facts  by  some  good-natured  friend;  should  feel  d'  strong 
desire  to  return,  like  the  prodigal  son,  **  from  hovelling 
with  swine  and  rogues  forlorn/'  to  the  rose-coloured  otto- 
mans and  rosewood  work-tables  from  whence  his  works  have 
been  banished ;  and  to  court  the  good  graces  of  the  **  bread*' 
and-butter  Misses"  who,  in  spite  of  the  stigmas  of  Beppo, 
have  grown  into  accomplished  women,  and  possess  im  im^ 
portant  voice  in  the  direction  of  public  taste.  With  thia 
view,  his  first  step  has  been  to  leave  the  Liberal  to  die  a 
natural  death,  like  Herod,  of  its  own  inherent  loathsome- 
ness ;  and  poor  Leigh  Hunt  to  cudgel  his  brains  for  vapid 
reprisals  on  his  eld  tormentor  of  the  Quarterly.  Having 
thus  tossed  the  monkey  from  his  back,  to  mow  and  chatter 
for  bread  on  its  own  proper  legs,  he  has  moderated  his  own 
cynical  growl,  in  the  present  stanzas,  into  somewbajt,  less 
extravagant  cadence,  though  not  quite  into  ^' the  jcoar  of •  a 
sucking  dove." 

To  drop  idle  metaphor,^  Lord  Byron  is  evidently  on.  his 
good  behaviour  in  the  stanzas  before  us ;  and  though  the 
tone  of  his  feelings  exhibits  no  real  change,  he  is,  for  m 
wonder j  neither  obtrusively  indecent,  pointedly  blasphe^ 
mous,  nor  scurfilously  abusive.  From  the  iorce  of  habk^ 
indeed,  he  still  rings  the  changes,  of  sarcasm  on  English 
women,  the  King,  Shakespeare,  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, but  in  a  more  feeble  and  civil  manner.  His  professions 
also  are  most  sedulously  reiterated. 

*'  XX. 

**  Good  people  all,  of  every  degree, 

Ye  gentle  readers  and  ungentle  writers 
In  this  twelflh  Canto  'tis  my  wish  to  be 

As  serious  as  if  X  had  for  inditers 
Malthus  and  Wilberforce.''  Canto  XII.  p.  $• 

"XXXIX. 
*'  For  like  an  aged  aunt,  or  tiresome  friend, 
A  rigid  guardian,  or  a  zealous  priest, 

My  muse  by  exhortation  means  to  mend 
All  people,  at  all  times,  and  in  most  places, 
Which  puts  my  Pegasus  to  these  grave  paces.'' 

Canto  Xa.  p.  IS. 
'*  LXXXVI. 
^  And  as  my  object  is  morality 

(Whatever  people  say)  I  dont  know  whether 
1*11  ieaive  a  single  reader's  eyelid  dry, 

Bot  harraw  iqp  hi*  fi^eling^  till  til^  wSbtiV 
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And  hew  out  a  huge  moQument  of  pathos. 
As  Philip's  son  proposed  to  do  with  Athos.'* 

Canto  XII.  p.  24b 
«  T. 

**  I  now  mean  to  be  serious  ^-— it^is  timey 

Since  laughter  now-a-days  is  deemed  too  serioua«" 

Canto  XIII.  p.  27. 

Haying  premised  with  these  decent  deprecations^  Le  com- 

mences  the  small  modicum  of  story  contained  in  the  present 

cantos,  and  doled  out  with  a  cautious  economy^  perfectly  * 

consistent  with  the  intentions  indicated  in   the   following 

lines: 

"  LV. 

**  I  thought,  at  setting  off,  about  two  dozen 

Cantos  would  do ;  but  at  Apollo's  pleadit^g. 
If  that  my  PegasuSxShouId  not  be  foundered, 
I  think  to  canter  gently  through  a  hundred." 

Canto  Xlf.  p.  17, 

•  One  sentence  comprises  the  whole.  Don  Juan  is  invited 
from  town  to  spend  the  hunting  and  shooting  season  at  the 
country-seat  of  a  new  diplomatic  acquaintance,  Lord  Henry 
Amundeville,  whose  lady,  in  a  well-meant  attempt  tb  rescue 
Juan  from  the  snares-of  the  Duchess  of  Fitz-Falke,  a  demi- 
rep visitor,  falls  in  love  with  him  herself;  and  here  the  nar- 
ration ends  for  the  present,  with  the  following  promise  of  a 
second  edition  of  Julia:  -^ 

«  XCVII. 
**  Whether  Don  Juan  and  chaste  Adeline 
Grew  friends  in  this  or  any  other  sense. 
Will  be  discuss'd  hereafter,  I  opine : 
At  present  I  am  glad  of  a  pretence 
To  leave  them  hovering,  as  the  effect  is  fine. 

And  keeps  the  atrocious  reader  in  suspense  / 
The  surest  way  for  ladies  and  for  books 
To  bait  their  tender  or  their  tenter  hooks. 

,        «  XCVIII. 
<<  Whether  they  rode,  or  walked,  or  studied  Spanish 

To  read  Don  Quixote  in  the  original, 
A  pleasure  before  w^ich  all  others  vanish ; 

Whether  their  talk  was  of  the  kind  called  *  small,' 
Or  serious,  are  the  topics  I  must  banish 

To  the  next  Canto  $  where  perhaps  I  shall 
Say  something  to  the  purpose;  and  display 
Considerable  talent  in  my  way."  Canto  XIV.  p.  81 

As  to  the  general  execution  of  the  Cantos, .  w.o  cannot 
compliment  Lord  Byron  on  having  regained .  th^  eiisy  ban- 
tering tone  of  profligacy  whioh  characleruBea  Beppo.     The 
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The  branching  stag  swept  down  with  all  his  herd, 
To  quaff  a  brook  which  murmur'd  like  a  bird*' 

"LVIL 

Before  the  mansion  lay  a  lucid  lake, 
Brpad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  freshly  fed 

By  a  river,  which  its  softenM  way  did  take 
In  currents  through  the  calmer  water  spread     ' 

Around :  the  wild  fowl  nestled  in  the  brjke 
And  sedges,  brooding  in  their  liquid  bed  ; 

The  woods  sloped  downwards  to  its  brink,  and  stood 
With  their  green  faces  fix*d  upon  the  flood. 

"LVIII. 

<*  Its  outlet  dash'd  into  a  deep  cascade, 

Sparkling  with  fo^m,  until  again  subsiding 
Its  shriller  echoes — like  an  infant  made 

Quiet— ^ank  into  softer  ripples,  gliding 
Into  a  rivulet ;  and  thus  allay 'd, 

Pursued  its  course,  now  gleaming,  and  now  hiding 
Its  windings  through  the  woods ;  now  clear,  now  blue, 
According  as  the  skies  their  shadows  threw." 

Canto  III.  p.  4i. 

A^  to  any  thing  else,  it  is  really  and  truly  of  a  very  inferior 
qualify.  A  few  j.enx  de  mots,  not  quite  equal  to  those  which 
sparkle  unpremeditated  from  the  rich  brain  of  James  Smith, 
are  obtained  at  the  expense  of  metre  and  sense..  There  is 
one  very  good  comparison,  which  we  shall  also  quote^  nn- 
conscions  of  having  now  omitted  any  thing  whioh  is  "SOT 

COMMON    PLACE. 

«  XXXVI. 

'^  But  Adeline  was  not  indifferent :  for 

{Now  for  a  common  place !)  beneath  the  snow,^ 

As  a  Volcano  holds  the  lava  more 

Within — et  c^stera.     Shall  I  go  on  ? — No ! 

I  hate  to  hunt  down  a  tired  metaphor 
So  let  the  often  used  volcano  go. 

Poor  thing !  How  frequently,  by  me  and  others, 

It  had  been  stirred  up  till  its  smoke  quite  smothers ! 

"XXXVII. 

"  ril  have  another  figure  in  a  trice  :-^ 

What  say  you  to  a  bottle  of  champagne  ? 

Frozen  into  a  very  vinous  ice, 

Which  leaves  few  drops  of  that  immortal  rain, 

Yet  in  the  very  centre,  past  all^rice, 
About  a  liquid  glassfm  will  remain ; 

And  this  i$  stronger  than  the  strongest  grape 

Cof^^^ar  ^pr68fe  in  its  exjpaiided  shape ! 
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"  XXXVIII. 
<«  'Tis  the  whole  spirit  brought  to  a  quintessence  ; 
And  thus  the  chilliest  aspects  may  concentre 
A  hidden  nectar  under  a  cold  presence. 

And  such  are  many— though  only  meant  her. 
From  whom  I  now  deduce  these  moral  lessons. 

On  which  the  Muse  has  always  sought  to  enter : — 
And  your  cold  people  are  beyond  all  price. 
When  once  you  have  broken  their  confounded  ice." 

Canto  XIII.  p.  S6. 

**  The  rest  is  all  but  leather  and  prunella:*'  and  whether 
the  Juanic  muse  be  sincere  in  her  sulky  proressions  of  re- 
formation, as  some  sweet  simple  creatures  may  imagine,  or 
whether  after  having  past  a  probation  sufficient  to  be  pro- 
nounced visitable,  she  meditates,  in  her  own  words,  "  some 
devilish  escapade*'  to  the  confusion  of  their  delicacy,  seems 
now  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence.  To  recommend  to 
the  perusal  of  the  world  the  specimen  of  her  powers  which 
lies  before  us,  is  the  most  signal  retribution  for  her  past 
offences,  and  the  most  effectual  safe-guard  against  her  future 
attempts.         ^ ____«__ 

Art.  XII.     A  Treatise  on  Jcupuncturation ;  being  a  De- 
scription of  3.  Stirgical  Operation  originally  peculiar  to  the 
Japonese  and   Chinese^  and  by  them  denominated  Zin- 
King,  now  introduced  into  European  Practice^  with  Di- 
rections for  its  Performance^  and  Cases  illustrating  its* 
Success.    By  James  Morss  Churchill^  Member  of  the  Koyal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London.  8vo.  86  pp.  4s.   Simpkin 
and  Marshall.    1823.       . 
Art.  XIII.     The   Utility  and  Importance  of  Fumigating 
Baths  illustrated :  or,  a  Series  of  Facts  and  Remarks^ 
shewing  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  final  Establishment, 
(by  Order  of  the  Fr9j(ich  Government,)  of  the  Practice  of 
Fumigations   for  the  Cure  of  various  Diseases    of  the 
Joints,  Paralytic  Jffections,  Oout,  Rheumatism,  Bilious 
and  Nervous  Disorders,  all  Complaints  of  long  Standing, 
and  Diseases  of  the  Skin.    By  Jonathan  Green,  Member  of 
.  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London^  and  late  Surgeon 
-  in   his   Majesty's  Navy.    8vo.      115  pp.    Burs^ess  and 

Hill.     1823. 

Art.  XIV.     Shampooing ;  or.  Benefits  resulting  from  the 

Use  of  the  Indian  Medicated  Vapour  Bath,  as  introduced 

into  this  Country,  by  S.  D.  Mahomed,  (a  Native  t^  India  J. 

Containing  a  brief  but  comprehensive  View  of  the  Effects 

produced  by  the  Use  of  the  Warm  Bath,  in  comparison 

with  Steam  or  Vapour  Bathing,    AleOj  a  deiaihd  Aceaumt 

of  the  various  Cases  to  wKicK  this  fccaKng  Remedif  may  be 
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following  enumeration  of  the  compaDy  assembled  at  Norman 
Abbey  will  give  an  idea  of  the  coarse  and  bitter  feeling 
which  breaks  out  through  the  ,whole  eighty-three  pages,  in 
spite  of  his  efforts  to  suppress  it. 

«  LXXIX. 

<'  The  noble  guests,  assembled  at  the  Abbey, 
Consisted  of — we  give  the  sex  the  pass — 

The  Duchess  of  Fitz-Fulke  ;  the  Countess  Crabbjt; 
The  ladies  Scilly,  Bussey ; — Miss  Eclat, 

Miss  Bombazeen,  Miss  Mackstay,  Miss  OTabby, 
And  Mrs.  Rabbi,  the  rich  banker's  squaw; 

Also  the  honorable  Mrs.  Sleep, 

Who  lookM  a  white  Iamb,  yet  was  a  black  sheep  : 

"  LXXX. 

With  other  countesses  of  Blank — but  rank ; 

At  once  the  *  lie*  and  the  *  elite'  of  crowds; 
Who  pass  like  water  filtered  in  a  tank. 

All  purged  and  pious  from  their  native  clouds 
Or  paper  turned  to  money  by  the  Bank : 

No  matter  how  or  why,  the  passport  shrouds 
The  *  pass^e*  and  the  past ;  for  good  society 
Is  no  less  famed  for  tolerance  than  piety. 

«  LXXXI. 

**  That  is  up  to  a  certain  pomt :  which  point 

Forms  the  most  difficult  in  punctuation. 
Appearances  appear  to  form  the  joint 

On  which  it  hinges  in  a  higher  station ; 
And  so  that  no  explosion  cry  *  Aroint 

'  Thee,  Witch  !'  or  each  Medea  has  her  Jason  ; 
Or  (to  the  point  with  Horace  and  with  Fulci) 
*  Omne  ttdit punctum^  qued  miseuit  tUik  dulcu* 

"LXXXII. 
«*  I  can't  exactly  trace  their  rule  of  rights 

Which  hath  a  little  leaning  to  a  lottery. 
I've  seen  a  virtuous  woman  put  down  quite 

By  the  mere  combination  of  a  Coterie  ; 
Also  a  So-So  Matron  boldly  fight 

Her  way  back  to  the  world  by  dint  of  plottcry, 
And  shine  the  very  Sina  of  the  spheres, 
Escaping  with  a  few  slight,  seamless  sneers. 

«'  Lxxxiir. 

«*  I  have  seen  more  than  Til  say: — but  we  will  see 

How  our  villeggialura  will  get  on. 
The  party  might  consist  of  thirty-three 

Of  highest  caste-^the  Brahmins  of  the  ton. 
I  have  named  a  few,  not  foremost  in  degree. 

But*  ta'en  at  hazard  as  the  rhyme  may  run. 
By  way  of  sprinkling,  scattered  amongst  these 
There  also  w^re  some  Iri^h  abtmite^. 
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"LXXXIV. 

^  There  wa»  a  Parolles  too«  the  legal  bully. 

Who  limits  all  his  battles  to  the  bar 
And  senate:  when  invited  elsewhere,  truly. 

He  shows  move  appetite  for  words  than  war. 
There  was  the  young  bard  Rackrhyme,  who  bad  newly 

Come  out  and  glimmered  as  a  six  weeks  star. 
There  was  Lord  Pyrrho  too,  the  great  freethinker  : 
And  Sir  John  Pottledeep,  the  nugbty  drinker* 

«  LXXXV. 

'  There  was  the. Duke  of  Dash,  who  was  a-^-duke, 
'  Aye,  every  inch  a'  duke ;  there  were  twelve  peer» 

Like  Charlemagne's— and  all  such  peers  in  loQk 
And  intellect,  that  neither  ey^s  nor  years 

For  comnloners  had  ever  them  mistook. 

1  here  were  the  six  Miss  Rawbolds^^pretty  dear»  I 

All  song  and  sentinpient ;  whose  hearts  were  set 

Less  on  a  convent  than  a  coronet. 

"JiXXXVh 

**  There  were  four  Honourable  Misters,  whose 
Honour  was  more  before  their  names  than  after  ; 

There  was  the  preux  Chevalier  de  la  Ruse, 

Whom  France  and  Fortune  lately  deign'd  to  waft  here^ 

Whose  chiefly  harmless  talent  was  to  amuse ; 
But  the  ciubs  found  it  rather  serious  laughter. 

Because— such  was  his  magic  power  to  please — 

The  dice  seem'^d  chfirm'd  too  with  hts  repartees* 

_    «  LXXXVIL 
'  **  1  here  was  Dick  Dubious,'  the  metaphysician. 

Who  lovM  philosophy  and  a  good  dinner ; 
Angle«  the  soi-disant  mathematician ; 

Sir  Henry  Silvercup,  the  great  race,  winner. 
There  was  the  Reverend  Rodomont  Precisian^ 
Who  did  not  hate  so  much  the  sin  as  sinner; 
And  Lord  Augustus  Fit^-PIantagenet, 
Good  at  all  things,  but  better  at  a  bet/^  Cant  .XIU.  p.  46. 
With  the  beauties  of  nature,  however.  Lord  Byron  is  still 
in  good  humour;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  him  to  point  out 
amid  a  dry  fatiguing  desert  of  eynjcal  twaddle,  extending  in 
uniform  sameness  through  twentj-four  hundred    and    odd 
lines,  the  following  green  oasis  of  beautiful  deacription — 
Norman  Abbey  the  seat  of  Lord  H.  A. 

•*LVL  . 

^  It  stood  embosomed  in  a  happy  valley, 

Crown'd  by  high  woodlands,  where  the  Dtroid  oak 
Stood  like  Caraotaeus  in  act  to  rally 

His  host,  i^th  broad  arms  'gainst  the  thunder-slroke  ^ 
And  from  beneath  his  boughs  > were  seen  l^sldly 
The  dappled  fore8ter8«>-«s  day  aweke^ 
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It  a  sufficient  weight,  and  oa  the  ou^ide  a  compressed  round  pioco 
of  leather  to  prevent  a  recoil,  and  with  ^his  they  strike  the  needte 
through  the  thickness  of  the  skin ;  after  which  they  keep  turnjuig 
the  handle  about  with  the  hand,  till  it  is  sunk  to  the  depth  they 
design  it,  that  is,  till  it  is  thought  to  have  reached  the  seat  of.  th^ 
morbific  virus,  which  in  grown  persons  is  seldom  less  than  half,  or 
more  than  a  whole  inch :  this  done,  he  draws  it  outj  and  0091* 
presses  the  part,  in  order  to  force  the  ndorbific  vapour  or  spirit 
out.''     Churchill,  p.  }6^ 

The  diseases  which,  are  thus  encountered  form  no  inconsi- 
derable part  of  the  maladies  to  which  oar  species  is  subject. 

« 

''  From  the  little  we  have  learned  of  the  practice  of  this  operatic;! 
amongst  the  Asiatics,  it  would  seem,  that  it  was  chiefly  diseases  of 
the  abdominal  cavity  and  viscera,  which  afforded  Opportunities  for 
its  performance^  such  as  Colic,  Tympany,  &c.  It  is  not  in  such 
diseases,  however,  that  1  have  any  experience  of  its  use,  but  it  I4 
questionable,  whether  it  might  not  be  beneficial,  particularly  in  the 
latter,  and  I  would  beg  to  recommend  it  as  a  matter  of  inter^tiqff 
experiment,  to  be  tried  in  this  malady ;  such  an  opportui^jty^ 
should  it  fiEdl  in  my  own  practice,  I  shall  take  advantage  of. 

'^Tlie  Indians,  however,  do  not  confine  their  practice  of  Acupuoc«^ 
turation  (or  Zin-king»  as  they  call  it}  to^diseases  of  this  kind.  They 
puncture  the  head  in  all  cases  of  Cephalalgia,  in  Comatose  afl^c- 
tions,  Ophthalmia,  &c.  They  puncture  the  chest,  back,  anid  ah- 
domen,  not  only  to  relieve  pain  of  those  parts,  but  as  a  cure  for 
Dysentery,  Anorexia,  Hysteria,  Cholera  Morbus,  Iliac  passion,  <&c. 
Local  diseases  of  the  muscular  aiid  iibrous  structures  of  the  body, 
also  often  afibrd  them  occasions  for  its  performance;  and  it  is  for 
diseases  of  this  class  only  that  I  have  hitherto  practised  it,  and  Ibp 
which  I  would  expressly  recommend  it/'    Churchill^  p.  21. 

.  From  Japan  the  discovery  travelled  to  Tours,  and  thenoe 
to  London.  We  extract  one  of  the  oas6s  recorded  by  Dr« 
Haime,  a  physician  of  the  former  place;  and  one  domestic 
specimen  inmished  by  Mr.  Churchill  himself. 

<<  A  woman  had  suffered  for  several  days  with  wandering  Rheu- 
matic pains,  which  continued  daily  to  increase  in  violence ;  there 
were""  however  at  all  times  fixed  pains  in  the  shoulder  and  in  the 
right  arm,  which  acquired  such  a  deeree  of  intensity  by  intervals, 
that  the  patient  could  not  refrain  from  crying  out.  Slie  was'  in 
this  state  when  she  came  to  consult  me :  finding,  however,  neither 
alteration  in  the  pulse,  nor  encrease  of  heat,  nor  redness  of  the 
skin,  nor  tension,  nor  swelling  in  the  part  affected,  I  considered  the 
case  to  be  simple  Rheumatalgia,  and  passed  the  needle  to  the  mid* 
die  of  the  arm,  between  the  fibres  of  the  Triceps  Brachials  mu8<< 
de;  the  place  designated  by  the  patient  as  the  seat  of  the  paio^ 
The  pain  was  driven  into  the  fore  arm>  and  the  second  puncture 
caused  it  to  descend  into  the  hand,  and  a  third  being  made  in  thii^ 
part,  caused  it  totally  to  disappear,  and  the  patient  said  with  , 
^delight  and  astonishment,  she  n-as  €ured ;  and  was'  so  satisfied  with 
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this  treatmenty  that  she  spoke  of  it  to  every  body.  I  have  not 
since  seen  her,  although  I  requested  her  (and  she  promised)  to 
return  in  the  event  of  a  relapse."     Chnrchiil,  p*  35. 

**  William  Morgan,  a  young  man  in  the  employment  of  a  tim- 
ber merchant,  felt  a  violent  pain  suddenly  attack  the  loins  whilst 
ib  the  act  of  lifling  a  very  heavy  piece  of  mahogany.     The  weight 
fell  from  his  hands,  and  he  found  he  was  incapable  of  raising  him- 
self.    He  was  immediately  cupped  and  blistered  on  the  part :  but 
two  days  had  passed  and  he  was  still  labouring  under  considerable 
pain,  augmented  violently  by  every  motion  of  the  body.     On.  the 
third  day  the  operation  of  Acupuncturation*  was  performed  upon 
the  part  of  the  loins  pointed  out  as  the  seat  of  the  injury,  which,  as 
in  the  former  case,  dissipated  the  pains  in  five  or  six  minutes,  and 
restored  the  motions  of  the  back.     He  returned,  however,  the  next 
day,  with  the  same  symptoms  as  at  first,  but  in  a  mitigated  degree. 
A  needle  was  now  pal»ed  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  on  each  side  of 
the  spine,  which,  as  I  expected,  terminated  the  disease  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  it  was  with  pleasure  that  I  understood  the  next  morn- 
ing, that  the  man  had  gone  to  his  usual  employment, 
'  '''This  case  illustrates  the  observations  of  the  French  physicians 
before  cited,  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy  in  injuries  of  this 
description:  it  is  true  that  in  my  own  practice  it  is  a  solitary 
example ;  but  so  decisive  was  the  benefit  derived  from  it,  that  the 
case  proves  a  powerful  corroboration  of  both  Mr.  Berlioz's  theory 
and  practice.''     Churchillf  p.  49. 

These  statements  are  satisfactory ;  but  the  reader  has  yet 
to  learn  that  his  heart,  bis  brain,  his  arteries,  and,  we  presume, 
his  marrow,  may  be  panctared  with  as  little  ceremony  as  his 
elbow. 

**  The  perforation  made  by  a  sharp  smooth  instrument  like  a 
needle,  is  of  such  a  simple  nature,  that  there  is  little  danger  of 
doing  any  mischief  with  one  of  this  kind.  Dr.  Bretonneau,  Phy- 
sican  to  the  **  Hospital  General*'  of  Paris,  has  made  a  nuinber  of 
experiments  on  puppies,  the  result  of  which  is,  that  the  Cerebrum, 
the  Cerebellum,  the  Heart,  the  Lungs,  the  Stomach,  &c.  may  be 
penetrated  without  occasioning  the  least  pain  or  inconvenience. 

<<  In  one  case,  where  the  heart  had  been  punctured,  he  afterwards 
discovered  an  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  Pericardium ;  and 
Dr.  Haime  asserts,  that  his  experiments  prove  the  doctrine  of 
Mons.  Beclard,  respecting  the  elasticity  of  the  arterial  tunics, 
which  may  be  punctured  with  impunity^  One  case  of  this  nature 
occurred  to  Dr.  Bretonneau,  where  a  jet  of  blood  followed  the 
puncture  of  an  artery.     The  haemorrhage  was  indmediately  -  stop- 

Eed,  simply  by  pressure  upon  the  opening.  Dr.  Haime  says,  that 
e  has  often,  when  performing  this  operation  upon  the  humah 
subject,  thrust  the  needle  to  such  a  depth  into  tne  Epigastrium, 
that  the  stomach  must  have  been' pierced ;  but  that  it  was  produc- 


*  By  a  needle  of  an  inch  and  an  half  in  length. 
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applied ;  Us  general  Efficacy  in  peculiar  Diseases^  and  its 
Success  in  innumerable  Instances,  when  the  Skill  of  the 
^  Physician  has  been  ineffectual.  To  which  is  subjoined  an 
alphabetical  List  of  Names  (many  of  the  very  first  Conso^ 
quence),  subscribed  in  Testimony  of  the  important  Use  and 
general  Approval  of  the  Indian  Method  of  Shampooing. 
8vo.     127pp.     Creasy;  Brighton.    1822. 

Thb  longer  we  live  the  more  we  are  convinced  of  the  incu- 
rable obstinacy  of  hnman  beings.  The  tremendous  evils  dhk* 
cassed  in  the  works  before  ns  may  be  removed,  by  medical 
skill ;  but  the  stupidity  which  makes  us  indijDferent  to  so  maily 
valuable  remedies,  is  a  general  and  hopeless  disease. 

At  this  present  time  of  writing,  although  the  season  be 
alarmingly  mild,  we  hear  the  hoarse  catarrh,  and  witness  the 
rheumatic  limp  or  shrug,  whichever  way  we  turn.  Evefi 
we  ourselves  cannot  stoop  to  inflict  punishment  upon  lite- 
rary offenders  without  feeling  some  twinges  of  lumbago;  and 
our  fingers  ends,  towards  the  conclusion  of  a  number,  would 
not  be  the  worse  for  shampooing.  Yet  still  we  go  on  groaoh* 
ing,  hobbling,  coughing,  as  if  steam-baths,  and  vapour^ 
baths,  were  non-entities  and  impossibilities ;  as  if  Mr.  Mahomed 
had  never  lived  or  written  ;  as  if  Fumigation^  and  Punctura- 
tion,  and  other  remedies  that  end  in  ation,  did  not  offer  an 
instantaneous  removal  of  our  sufferings.  We  live  in  a  scep- 
tical age,  and  most  of  us  prefer  bearing  pain,  and  grumbling 
at  it,  to  being  stewed  and  kneaded  at  Brighton,  or  stuck  full 
of  pins  and  needles  in  Princes-street,  Soho.  We  recommend 
a  perusal  of  the  pamplets  now  before  us,  as  a  sovereign  pro- 
tection against  such  childish  indifference. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Green  has  the  first  claim  to  attention,  inas* 
much  as  he  proposes  to  encounter  the  first  bodily  ailment  to 
which  the  human  frame  is  subject — the  loss  of  personal 
charms.  Fevers  and  most  other  diseases  having  been  traced 
up  to  a  disorganized  skin^  the  skin  is  to  be  purified  and  re- 
stored to  its  infantine  beauty,  by  sulphureous  vapours.  When 
sulphur  and  brimstone  lose  their  power,  and  the  malady  is  evi- 
dently seated  below  the  skin,  Mr.  Mahomed's  process  may 
be  undergone  with  peculiar  propriety  ;  for  his  vapours  have 
the  faculty  of  driving-  the  peccant  humours  of  the  blood 
(p.  58),  out  of  the  system ;  and  when  the  task  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  his  bath^  he  sets  about  it  with  his  knuckles. 
For  every  complaint,  therefore,  which  lies  within  a  moderate 
distance  of  the  surface,  Shampooing  is  the  standard  cure; 
but  where  the  disorder  is  ladent,  and  neither  sulphur,  steam, 
nor  fist,  will  reach  it,  the  needle  may  be  plunged  into  the 
body  to  any  depth/  and  will  not'  fail- to  drive  oat  aebes  an^ 
pains. 
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Mr.  Charchill  attributes  the  discovery  oi  Acupuncturaiim 
to  the  Chinese.  It  has  been  claimed  for  the  American 
Indies  on  accoant  of  a  singular  and  somewhat  similar 
practice. 

<<  This  operation  is  effected  in  the  following  manner  i.  the  patient 
.is  taken  to  a  river»  and  seated  upon  a  stone  in  the  middle  of  it.  A 
bative  dexterous  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  noir  shoots  a  number  of 
small  arrows  into  various  parts  of  the  body.  These  arrows  are 
.  prepared  purposely  for  this  operation,  and.  are  so  constructedy  that 
di^y  cannot  penetrate  beyond  the  skin,  the  veins  of  which  opened, 
by  the  puncturation,  furnish  numerous  streams  of  blood,  which 
flow  down  the  body  of  the  patient.  If  this  be  the  operation  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  idea,  that  acupuncturation  is  practised  by  the 
American  natives,  the  conclusion  is  evidently  erroneous,  as  it  is  ^ 
simply  a  metliod  of  blood-letting,  and  is  generally  resorted  to  for 
the  cure  of  fever.  Now,  acupuncturation  has  no  reference  what- 
ever to  bleeding,  and  it  is  rare,  that  even  a  drop,  of  blood  follows 
cSther  the  introduction  or  withdrawing  of  the  needle  ;  nor  does  it 
appeiar,  that  the  Chinese  and  Japonese,  with  whom  it  originated, 
intended  it  as  a  method  of  abstracting  blood,  which  is  proved,  not 
only  by  the  consequences  of  the  operation,  but  by  the  manner  ia 
which  it  is  performed,  and  the  nature  of  the  diseases  to  which  it  is 
iipplied.'*     Churchill,  p.  7. 

The  Japanese  mode  of  operating  is  worthy  of  attention. 

^*  The  needles  which  perform  the  operation  are  made,  as  was  hint- 
ed at  first,  either  of  the  fipest  gold,  or  silver,  and  without  the  least 
dross  or  ^loy.  They  must  be  exquisitely  slender,  finely  polished, 
and  carry  a  curious  point,  and  with  sonie  degree  of  hardness,  whidi 
is  given  bv  the  maker  by  tempering,  and  not  by  any  mixture,  in 
order  to  mcilitate  their  entrance,  and  penetrating  the  skin.  But, 
though  the  country  abounds  with  expert  artists,  able  to  make  them 
in  the  highest  perfection,  yet  none  are  allowed^  but  such  ■  as  are 
licensed  by  the  emperor. 

**  These  needles  are  of  two  sorts  with  respect  to  their  strucUire, 
as  well  as  materials ;  the  one  either  of  gold  or  silver  indi&rently, 
and  about  four  inches  long,  very  slender,  and  ending  in  a  sharp 
point,  and  have  at  the  other  end  a  small  twisted  handle,  which 
serves  to  turn  them  round  with  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger 
and  tliumb,  in  order  to  sink  them  into  the  flesh  with  greater  ease 
and  safety  ;  the  other  is  chiefly  of  silver,  and  much  like  the  first  in 
length  and  shape,  but  exceedingly  small  towards  the  point,  with 
a  short  thick  handle,  channelled  for  the  same  end  of  turning  them 
about,  and  to  prevent  their  going  in  too  deep ;  and  for  the  same 
reason,  some  of  them  are  cased  in  a  kind  of  copper  tube,  of  the 
bigness  of  a  goose  quill,  which  serves  as  a  sort  of  guage,  mud  lets 
the  point  in,  just  so  far  as  the  operator  hath  detemunMl  it.  Tlie 
best  sort  of  needles  are  carefully  ke^tin  a  case  made  of  bull's  horn, 
lu^d  with  some  soft  downy  stuff.  This  case  is  diaped  aotnewliat 
likj^a  hwuner,  having  on  the  striking  side  a  pieoe  of  kad^  to  fgem 
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live  of  no  more  inconvenience  than  the  same  operation  upon  the. 
more  simple  parts  of  the  body.     I  should,  however,  contrary  to  • 
such  high  testimony,  hesitate  much  to  puncture  an  artery,  as  an 
aneurism  has  been  known  to  result  from  a  small  puncture  made  by 
an  awl,  which  required  the  division  of  the  vessel  for  the  cure/' 
Churchill,  p.  82. 

The  cautious  recommendation   with  which  this  passage 
concludes,  enhances  the  value  of  its  preceding  statenients; 
and  enough  has  now  been  said  to  establish  the  importance  of- 
the  subject  before  us,  and  prove,  the  peculiar  propriety  of 
adverting  to  it  at  the  present  season.     On  all  accounts  it  is 
desirable  to  commence  a  nevr  year  well, — and  to  begin  it  with, 
a  clear,  skin,  with  supple  joints,  and  without  any  deep-seated 
pain ;  our  friends  have  merely  to  put  themselves,  successively 
or  simultaneously,   under  the  x^are  of  Messrs.    Mahomed, 
Green,  and  Churchill.    The  sulphureous  fumigation  can  be 
obtained  at  an  hour's  notice,  (p.  115.)      Should  a  trip  to 
Brighton  be  inconvenient,  curry-combing  may  be  used  as  a 
substitute  ;  and  instead  of  beiug ,  kneaded  .  like  a  lump  of. 
dough  in  a  baker's  trough,  it  will  suffice  to  be  rubbed  down 
after  the  fashion  of  a  coach-horse. 

<<  It  is  remarked  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  Code  of  Health,  that 
*  there  are  many  who  keep  a  number  of  grooms  to  curry  their 
horses  who  would  add  ten  years,  to  their  comfortable  existence,  if 
they  would  but  employ  one  of  them  to  curry  themselves  with  .a 
flesh  brush  night  and  morning.'  The  currying  here  alluded  to  is, 
in  fact,  the  qualified  process  of  ^Aampoomg,  unaccompanied  with' 
its  more  agreeable  and  medicinal  properties.''    Shampooing^  p.  SQ^^ 

For  acupuncturation  we  fear  that  there  is  no  substitute, — . 
but  the  process  is  so  simple,  and  the  effects  so  immediate^j 
that  no  one  can  object  to  participating  in  its  manifold  ad- 
vantages. 

Anxious,  as  the  preachers  say^  to  improve  ihe  subject  be- 
fore us,  and  to  tack  on  a  little  moral  to  the  tail  of  our  volume, 
we  beg  leave  to  observe  that  the  various  remedies  now  de- 
scribed might  be  used  with  good  chance  of  success  in  other 
departments  than  that  of  medicine.    The  disorders  in  the 
literary,  the  political,  and  religious  world,  might  be  submitted 
with  advantage  to  analogous  modes  of  treatment     Carlisle 
and  Lord  Byron,  the  radicals,  and  the  infidels,  should  be  sub« 
jected  to  a  regular  quarantine  fumigation  before  they  are  por-^ 
mitted  to  circulate  through  the  land.     Mr.  Buxton,  Mr.  Wil-' 
berforce,   and   the  secondary  Scotch   novellists,   might  be 
shampooed  with  a  prospect  of  considerable  benefit.— And 
Joseph  Hume,  and  Henry  Brougham  are  proper  subjects, 
for  acupuncturation.     A  new  and  effectual  system  may  be 
constructed  out  of  these  hints, — and  here,  therefore,  we  take 
leave  of  the  reader;  assuring  him  at  parting,  that  the  furat  of 
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the  works  ander  review  is  cleserviggoiseHotM  consideration, 
and  that  the  two  letter  are  little  -worth. 
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